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An ADDRESS TO THE ALPINE CLUR. 
By tHe Ruut Hox. JAMES BRYCE, Presipenr. 
(Delivered at the Winter Meeting, December 18, 1901.) 


f{‘O-NIGHT I come to the duty of addressing the Club for 
the last time as President. It is a duty not untinged by 
sadness, because the occupancy of the chair has been to me 
full of enjoyment, since it has brought me into a closer contact 
than I ever had before with many members of the Club, has 
enabled me to renew old friendships and to make new ones, 
has given me many evenings spent in listening to papers and 
discussing subjects which bring freshly back the delights of old 
days among the mountains. I shalllook back upon my term of 
office not only with unmixed pleasure, but with gratitude for 
the unvarying kindness I have received from all the members. 
Regarding the history of the Club during the past three 
years I have but little to say. It has been a placid and 
uneventful history, as we are told the history of happy com- 
munities ought to be. Our numbers steadily increase and 
indeed make it less and less easy to provide accommoda- 
tion for all who desire to be present and to bring a guest to 
the annual winter dinner. The attendance at our ordinary 
meetings is steadily maintained. Our picture exhibitions 
have by universal consent proved eminently successful, and 
have given pleasure to many of our friends who are not 
themselves members of the Club. We are under great obli- 
gations both to the Exhibition Committee and on the present 
occasion in particular to Mr. East and to Mr. McCormick 
for the services they have rendered in this department of the 
Club’s activity. As regards Income our pecuniary position 
is one which the finance ministers of most European States 
VOL. XXI.—NO. CLY. B 
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might envy ; and our expenditure is conducted with an equal 
regard, to use the time-honoured phrase, to economy and to 
efficiency. Certainly no criticisms are ever passed upon it. 

Among the members whom we have lost during the past 
year there are three of whom a few words must be said. 
Mr. William Mathews was not only an original member of 
the Club, and a former President: he was also one of its 
founders, and did much for its success in its early years. 
So long as he retained the health and vigour of his earlier 
manhood, he was an ardent and skilful climber, and he 
always cherished the warmest love for Nature and _ the 
mountains. He was also an accomplished naturalist, a man 
of many tastes and interests, and no one inspired a more 
sincere regard as well as respect in those who knew him 
either in business or in social life. Though of late years he had 
seldom been able to attend our meetings his name remained 
familiar to us, and his departure is sincerely mourned. Mr. 
Charles Halford Hawkins also belonged to the older genera- 
tion, and had not often been seen among us of late years either 
in the Alps or here; but he was an enthusiastic mountaineer 
and a man of personal charm. Lastly I have to mention 
Mr. Viriamu Jones, Principal of University College, Cardiff. 
He was not known to most of us as a climber, nor is his 
name associated with any conspicuous exploits. But he is 
an excellent example of a fact which has often struck me, 
and has doubtless struck you all—the attraction which 
mountaineering has for men of remarkable capacity and in- 
tellectual force in very diverse lines of life. Principal Jones 
had dedicated his life to Wales and to the advancement of 
higher education there. By his energy and zeal and tact, 
and by the charm of his singularly earnest and elevated 
character, he had made the Cardiff College a centre of light 
and leading for the Welsh people. His early death is a loss 
to Wales which is probably irreparable for our generation ; 
and those of us here who knew him feel, even in the midst 
of our grief, a certain pleasure in remembcring that such a 
man belonged to our fraternity and came under the spell of 
the mountains. 

An event unprecedented in our annals which has this year 
occurred ought not to pass without mention. One of our 
honorary members has become President of the United States. 
Those of us who know Mr. Theodore Roosevelt know that he 
possesses in an eminent degree qualities which, as we lke to 
think, belong to the character of the mountain climber— 
dauntless courage, untiring energy, the spirit of good fellow- 
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ship, and a steadfast loyalty to his friends. They are qualities 
which will prove helpful to him in discharging the duties of 
a post whose occupant may rank with the Pope and the Czar 
as being one of the few whose personal volitions may affect 
the great movements of the world. Mr. Roosevelt prizes 
highly his membership of the Club, and has written us a 
letter of cordial greeting, which I will read at our dinner to- 
morrow. 

Regarding the Alpine accidents of this year, in none of 
which did any of our members suffer, there is little to say 
beyond the old remark that hardly one of them was due to 
unpredictable dangers. This is certainly true of the most 
serious mishap, that which befel on the south side of the 
Matterhorn. Ifa list were to be made of all the accidents 
that have occurred in the Alps during the last fifty years, the 
enormous majority would prove to be case3 in which some 
ordinary and obvious precaution had been neglected. Hither 
the party were unequal to the difficulties of the expedition or 
had one or two ‘ weak links’ in their chain, or they had no 
proper guides. Or it may be that a man went alone, in 
lightness of heart, where he ought to have had company-— 
it is in this way, I think, that most of us have run our 
greatest risks—or, perhaps, the climbers ventured into 
couloirs too late in the day, or passed across places swept by 
avalanches; or they failed to use the rope where hidden 
crevasses might have been looked for; or they had omitted 
to use such means as might have been used for learning the 
topography of the region, or they had taken insufficient 
supplies of food, or had in some way or other neglected what 
we all know to be the essential conditions of safety and 
success. Few, indeed, are the instances in which competent 
climbers have perished through that sort of rashness which 
the uninstructed public commonly charges upon us; and these 
instances may almost be reduced to those, of which we can all 
recall some few, in which experienced climbers have knowingly 
taken the risk of venturing into admittedly perilous spots, or 
have, in the ardour natural to an adventurous spirit, persisted 
with a difficult ascent in bad weather. In other words, one 
may say that no pursuit is really less dangerous than moun- 
taineering, so long as courage and skill are accompanied 
by care and by a reasonable measure of prudence. 

It used to be one of the most interesting and pleasant parts 
of a presidential review of the work of the Club to recount 
the new expeditions which had illustrated the three preced- 
ing years. But this has now become no easy matter so far 
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us Europe is concerned, for nearly everything that there was 
to do in the Alps and the Pyrenees has been done; while 
even in Norway there remain few peaks unscaled save some 
of those savage pinnacles in the Lofoten Isles and along the 
Arctic coast on which Messrs. Slingsby, Woolley, Hastings, 
Priestman, and in the present summer Dr. Norman Collie 
also, have been expending their tireless energies. It is chiefly 
to the extra-European world and to the ranges of North and 
South America, Asia, and Africa, that we must turn for 
records of mountaineering exploration and adventure. During 
the last three years much has been achieved in all these 
regions. Several of our own best men, and a few of our 
American brethren, have opened up the valleys and ice-tields 
of the Canadian Rockies. Sir Martin Conway has ascended 
Illimani, and found the way up Sorata, besides exploring the 
reinarkable glacier region of Tierra del Fuego. Mr. Mackinder 
has reached the summit of Mount Kenya in equatorial Africa, 
while Mr. Moore and others have explored the Ruwenzori 
group. Dr. Sven Hedin, one of our honorary members, has 
pursued his course of brilliant discovery in the lofty plateaux 
of Central Asia, and while Mr. and Mrs. Bullock-Workman 
have been doing good work in the north-western Hima- 
layas, a party led by Mr. Douglas Freshfield has performed 
one of the most remarkable feats of recent years in penetrating 
through Sikkim to the north-east base of Kanchinjinga, and 
crossing into Nepal over the very lofty snow-ridge which con- 
nects that magnificent peak with the great Tibetan table- 
land to the N. Nor must I forget the achievement of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi and his Italian party, who have been the 
first to reach the summit of Mount St. Elias, and who have 
discovered that there lhe beyond it to the N. and N.W. other 
masses even more elevated, among which we must seck the 
culminating point of the North American continent. 

The mention of these explorations suggests the retlection— 
it is a melancholy reflection even to those senior members 
who are not likely to be anv longer able to undertake arduous 
expeditions themselves—that the field for mountaineers is 
beginning to show signs of exhaustion. Let us consider what 
remains for the climbers of the next thirty or forty years. 
In South America some among the Greater Andes have not 
yet been ascended, but the rest of the southern hemisphere 
offers little, for Australia has no high mountains, and those 
of New Zealand and Hawaii have been pretty completely dealt 
with. Africa shows us only the Ruwenzor1 peaks and possi- 
bilities, not very promising, in the region that hes between 
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Lake Rudolf and the Red Sea. In Central Asia and the Hima- 
layas there 1s doubtless much room both for exploration and 
for climbing ; but it may still be some time before the political 
obstacles which close against travellers Nepal and Bhotan and 
the wild country eust of Bhotan towards China can be removed. 
In North America, besides that far northern region in Alaska 
and within the adjoining British territory to which I have 
just referred, we have that part of the Canadian Rockies 
which lies along and to the north of the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, where there are still a great many virgin 
peaks and unattempted passes. The rest of North America 
promises but little. In Oregon and Washington the highest 
peaks have been climbed. The mountains of Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and California, though many of them rise above 
14,000 ft., and though they contain in their valleys some 
superb scenery, are not of great value to the climber, for they 
_ have extremely little snow and (unless we are to except Shasta) 
no glaciers; not to add that they nearly all rise from plateaux 
so elevated as to deprive them of much grandeur of aspect. 
Still further §S., in Mexico, one finds still loftier summits. 
But, having just returned from that country, I am sorry to 
report that there is little work for the climber to do there. 
The three great snow-peaks have been ascended. The crater 
of one of them is used as a sulphur mine, and of the other 
two one only (Ixtaccihuatl) presents any difficulty. Mexico 
is well worth visiting, for it is full of interest to the geologist, 
the botanist, and the ethnologist; but the chief contribution 
I can make to the special interest which the Club feels in it 
as a field for adventure is to give you the correct pronuncia- 
tion, in which I was instructed by a venerable Indian magnate 
who occupies the distinguished post of governor of Tlaxcala, 
of the names of Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl. 

The still not wholly exhausted fields I have described in 
Asia and North America may seem sufficient to provide occu- 
pation for climbers for as long as any of us here present are 
likely to be in climbing trim. But it must be remembered 
how few can avail ourselves of them. They are so far 
away that men whose vacation is limited to two months 
would have to spend at least half that time in going and 
returning. The journeys are costly. To explore in wild 
regions where there are no made roads, and probably even no 
tracks for horses, may require a pretty large body of porters, 
and makes progress slow. There are many other difficulties 
little present to the minds of those who know Europe only— 
difficulties of climate, difhculties in penetrating dense forests, 
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difficulties with natives. Sometimes, as in equatorial Africa 
and Sikkim, both of the two former obstacles are present, 
though in Africa the climate is even more formidable than the 
forests, while in Sikkim, as in Western Canada, the forests are 
more formidable than the climate. Native enemies are now 
not often dangerous, for fear of the white man has in most 
countries possessed the dark man’s soul; yet the native Is 
sometimes lazy, sometimes timid, sometimes thievish, some- 
times gifted with a happy mixture and harmonious adjust- 
ment of all these qualities. So, taking it all in all, the path 
of the explorer in Asia, Africa, and America is not an easy 
one. It is not for that reason the less, but rather the more 
attractive, but the obstacles enumerated make it essential 
to have not only health, strength, and the love of adventure, 
but also plenty of time and plenty of money. Now, as all the 
world knows, we of the Alpine Club, like all tribes that have 
dwelt in mountain countries, are poor men, and indeed, 
following the ancient philosophers, we attribute to our poverty 
some of the virtues which adorn the character of the moun- 
taineer, and enable him to spurn the luxury of those dwellers 
in the plains whom he has so often conquered. To few 
among us, therefore, is there a prospect open of undertaking 
these distant and expensive expeditions, and we envy the 
men of fifty years ago before whom the Alps and Pyrenees 
stood almost as little known as are to-day the Himalayas of 
IKkumaon and Nepal. 

These reflections open another problem which has pressed 
upon our present and our late Secretary in the form of the 
question, How are papers to be got ? and upon recent Presi- 
dents in the still wider question, What is to be the ultimate 
future of the Club? Wherewithal shall we slake our thirst for 
novelty when the process of exhausting Europe has been 
absolutely completed, and the more accessible parts even of 
Asia and America have become familiar, if not to our eyes, yet 
to our minds ? 

This problem was discussed by Sir Martin Conway and 
Mr. Freshfield in two interesting papers submitted to the 
Club nearly a year ago. It was therein sugeested that the Club 
should take for itself the position which no other insutution 
in England fills, of a central authority on the whole subject 
of mountain exploration, as well as mountain-climbing, that it 
should accumulate information on all branches of this subject, 
should keep a stock of mountain maps, should be prepared to 
issue instructions to explorers, should record all progress 
made, should in fact endeavour to be for the science of 
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‘mountain knowledge’ (if one may use the term) what the 
Royal Gardens at Kew are for botanical science and what 
the Royal Geographical Society is for geography in general. 
This idea seems to deserve careful consideration. It opens 
up a wider field for the energies of the Club. It is in accord 
with our traditions and with the record of our recent action, 
which has tended to spread itself further and further beyond 
the bounds of Europe. Nor would it involve any departure 
from the principles on which the Club was founded or from the 
habits we have formed. It would, indeed, be necessary, in 
order to provide an income adequate for the larger scope of 
work we should be undertaking, that our membership should be 
increased. But this need not go so far as to make us depart 
from the principle of requiring proof of special qualifications 
for membership. You would not, I am persuaded, be disposed 
for the sake of larger pecuniary resources to abandon the 
requirement of a standard of knowledge or skill or interest 
in mountaineering beyond what is possessed by the ordinary 
tourist who visits the Alps. You could not wish that we 
should sink to the level of the societies which admit members 
on the payment of so many guineas. We should, indeed, 
were we to do that, lose the special authority which we may 
without vanity now claim for the Club in its own sphere, and 
which is due to the fact that it consists of men entitled to 
speak with the weight of actual experience. Should some 
traveller, for instance, tell the public that he ascended an ice 
slope 1,500 ft. high, let us say on Bogda Oola, at an angle of 
51° in 35 min. with the aid of an umbrella only, such a 
statement would contain nothing surprising to the ordinary 
educated man—let us say, to a member of the Borough 
Council of St. George’s, Hanover Square, or of the House of 
Commons—but there would be found in the Club persons 
qualitied to appreciate the achievement and to provide the 
public with proper data for judging of it. Nor must we forget 
that we exist not merely for the cultivation of a particular 
. branch of knowledge and skill, but also as a Fraternity, 
united by our common love of a pursuit, our common enjoy- 
ment of a pleasure which has a magic power of binding 
kindred spirits into a social organism. But these principles 
and these habits which we value as among our best traditions, 
do not seem incompatible with the plan suggested ; and I hope 
that plan will not be forgotten. 

It has sometimes occurred to me that the Club might 
usefully take action in another direction by endeavouring 
to secure the provision—I do not say, ‘to provide,’ for we 
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have no funds for the purpose—of high mountain quarters 
in the Central and Western Alps similar to those useful little 
mountain inns which, under the modest title of huts, have 
been provided by the Gcerman- Austrian-Alpine-Union in the 
Kastern Alps, and which enable the climber to enjoy days 
or weeks of delightful quiet close to the ice world, out of the 
way of the tourist crowd which now swarms over the Alps up 
to 6,000 or 7,000 ft. Though we could not ourselves build 
such inns as the Leipziger Hutte, at the head of Val di 
Genova, or the Dusseldorfer Hutte, above Sulden, we might, 
perhaps, by assuring English support, induce enterprising 
Swiss or Italians to build them in many places where no 
such quarters can now be had. However this is merely a 
notion which I throw out in passing, for its practicability 
would require a longer inquiry than I can now give it. 
Returning to Sir Martin Conway’s scheme for providing 
abundance of work for tne Club when there will be no new 
expeditions to be made or discussed in the well-explored parts 
of Europe and America, let me add one more word. What- 
ever our sympathy with that schenie, we must all feel that it 
has becn, and is, a sufficient function for the Alpine Club that 
it has brought us and still brings us, and will, as I trust, long 
continue to bring us together to talk over in congemial company 
the enjoyments we have had among the mountains, and to 
plan fresh expeditions from which we may expect a renewal 
of such enjoyments. Some of us now have to dwell clietly in 
the past; others can still look forward to a long and active 
future. The pleasure of mountaineering is compounded of 
many elements. ‘There is the strenuous putting forth of one’s 
physical powers, with the consciousness of vital energy which 
the exertion of those powers evokes. There is also the exertion 
of skill, and how much skill does not the climber need who 
has to judge of the condition of the snow, of the character 
and structure of the rocks, of the prospects of the weather, of 
the capacities of cach member of the party, of the comparative 
merits of various possible routes? There is the sense of 
danger, which, although a sensible man will not allow it to 
become unduly prominent, docs seem to thrill the nerves and 
to stimulate all one’s forces to their highest point of efficiency. 
There is the sense of companionship, and the sympathy which 
arises from and strengthens the feeling of reciprocal rehance 
—a feeling unlike that rivalry which is the note of most of our 
games, and one which touches deeper springs of emotion. 
And, finally, there is the delight of getting close to Nature, to 
Nature in those of her aspects which have been and can be 
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least spoiled by the intrusive hand of man. To many of us 
this circumambient wildness and solitude, this sense of coming 
back to the primal simplicity of the earth, before man had 
spread himself out over it and had begun to efface its original 
character, is one of the keenest joys and most entrancing 
charms of the high mountains. Our globe 1s becoming so 
crowded—I might almost say so suburban—that one feels 
inclined to envy primitive man with his chipped flints and 
obsidian lance-heads, for he had at least plenty of elbow room. 
Fifty vears ago the population of the world used to be computed 
at eight hundred millions. Statisticians have now raised 
it to fourteen or fifteen hundred millions; but, be there 
a few hundred millions more or less, mankind is increasing 
at an alarming rate, and there will soon be little more 
than standing-room in the more level and better watered 
or better coal-supplied parts of this httle planet. The 
change is one which, speaking strictly for myself, and 
not desiring to commit any one here to unprogressive 
ideas, speaking, in fact, as a person of old-fashioned con- 
servative tendencies, I see with slender satisfaction. I am 
not sure if I am one of those who desire to make two ears of 
corn grow where one grew before, if that means that there 
will be two mouths instead of one to eat the corn. I do not 
wish to see Egyptian temples submerged for the sake of 
increasing the number of fellahin, unless it 1s clear that the 
fellahin are going to have a much better time in the future 
than they have had in the past. I did not rejoice to see the 
Fall of Fovers blotted out of nature in order that an aluminium 
company should have larger dividends, nor should I rejoice to 
hear that half the water had been drained away from the chff 
of Niagara even for the sake of giving cheaper electric power 
to all the cities within one hundred miles of Buffalo. The great 
capitalists who most directly benefit from these large enter- 
prises need receive little sympathy from this gathering of 
persons with limited incomes—for who ever heard of a 
millionaire member of the Alpine Club? It may, indeed, 
be doubted whether we ought to desire an increase in the 
sum total of human beings until we are more certain whether 
that means an increase in the sum total of human happiness. 
Let us do our best to give peace, comfort, and pleasure to 
those who are already here on the earth; and, since among 
the truest sources of pleasure we reckon the love of Nature, 
let us have Nature no more spoiled than some absolute 
necessity prescribes. 

When we think on the future of the Club another thought 
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suggests itself. Will the love of mountaineering endure ? 
Will men a century or two hence enjoy those aspects of 
grandeur and loveliness in mountain scenery which we enjoy ? 
and, if so, will they seek to know them as we know them, 
by overcoming difficulty or encountering danger in scaling 
the crags and traversing the snowtields ? To this present 
generation it may seem extraordinary that a taste or passion 
now so strong should some day vanish. But things that 
have had a beginning may have an end. Taste changes 
in a way which no one ever has foreseen or ever can 
foresee. There was a time not so long ago when men 
preferred the style of architecture of which we have an 
example at our doors in the church of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, to the style of Westminster Abbey, and when they 
preferred the pictures of Carlo Dolci to those of Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo. The taste for climbing is not a century old: 
and the admiration for grand and savage Alpine scenery not 
so very much older. Now and then in days long past some one 
ascended a mountain, lke one of the heutenants of Hernando 
Cortes, to get sulphur, or, like Petrarch, to moralise on 
the shortness of human hfe. But the vast mass of mankind 
never thought of so wasting their energies. Yet surely culti- 
vated minds had as keen a sense of natural beauty as any 
modern can have, and many of them could depict natural 
beauty at least as well. Homer singled out Neriton waving 
with leaves as the characteristic feature of Ithaca; Virgil 
delighted in the shadows that fell from the great peaks across 
the Lake of Garda and the plain as fully as we do; Dante 
marked and described the tremendous rockfall in the Adige 
valley, at which we still wonder. Of the great masters of 
landscape in the sixteenth and the seventeenth century I 
need not speak. But neither in these poets and painters 
nor in their contemporaries did a mountain view inspire any 
wish to climb the mountain. So it is possible that in the 
future men will be content, like Gibbon and Rousseau, to 
gaze up at the great snow pealks from trellised arbours on 
the shores of Lake Leman, or will resort to Arolla and 
Sexten only for the sake of the invigorating air. 

It is possible. Everything passes, everything changes—even 
the mountains themselves. Everything is possible in the long 
future which seems still to he before the human race. But 
in one reflection we may rest content and grateful. No future 
generation will find any pleasure more pure or more intense 
than that which we, in this our short and fleeting span of life, 
have drawn from the days and nights we have spent among 
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LES DAMES ANGLAISES. 
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the mountains, with the silence of the snowfields around us 
and the waterfalls faintly calling from the valleys beneath, in 
the solemn presence of Nature. 


First ASCENT OF THE ‘PUNTA JOLANDA’ OF THE 
Dames ANGLAISES (3,604 M.). 


By H.R.H. THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 


TT‘ HE ridge running from the Aiguille Blanche to the Aiguille 

Noire de Peétéeret forms two needle points in its most 
sunken part. The second point is subdivided at the top into 
four pinnacles, three of which are separated by not very deep 
gaps, and situated on a line with the ridge, whereas the 
fourth, which is separated from the rest by a deeper gap, lies 
on the side overlooking the Brenva Glacier. The part of 
the mountain including all these peaks is called ‘ Dames 
Anglaises,’ its highest summit being the second pinnacle, 
starting from the Aiguille Noire. 

The ascent, considered to be impossible and full of danger 
by the famous guide, Emile Rey, was attempted in August 
1899 by Messrs. Adolf Hess and Oscar Leitz, members of 
the Italian Alpine Club, accompanied by the guide Lorenzo 
Croux. They encamped, the first time, on the rock shooting 
out abruptly near the Brenva Glacier, at the foot of the 
Dames, and returning on the side sloping down from them to 
the said glacier. They did not succeed in attaining the top, 
and stopped within 40 m. below. Their ascent was made 
on the side overlooking the Brenva Glacier as far as the 
pass between the Aiguille Noire and the Dames; then in 
the last portion they turned round to the side overlooking 
the Fresnay Glacier. 

Happening to be this year at the Rifugio Torino, on the 
Col du Géant, with the said guide, Messrs. Hess and Leitz’s 
attempt was spoken of, and Croux, replying to my queries, 
declared that there was no danger of stone avalanches, and 
that it would be safe to bivouac, before ascending, on the 
same spot where Messrs. Hess and Leitz had slept on their 
return. The uncertain weather and the new snow on the 
high mountains prevented our undertaking other ascents, 
and I, feeling much attracted towards these pointed summits, 
and reassured by Croux’s reply, determined to attack them. 

On August 6 last I set out with four guides and five 
porters. The night was very clear, without wind. Twenty 
nailed boots sounded on the stones of Courmayeur, and we 
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went up the Veni Valley to the foot of the Brenva Glacier in 
order to ascend it on its right side. 

We left the dark valley far below, while on the peak the 
moon waned slowly, heralding the growing light of dawn. 

First Mont Blanc, then one by one other summits, re- 
ceived light from the rising sun, the rays of which, happily, 
did not keep us company during our toilsome march on the 
moraine. At half-past 7 we halted to take a light breakfast 
at a height of 2,350m. above sea-level. The weather began 
slowly to break up. The wind blew from the N.W. (from the 
top of Mont Blanc down towards the plain); the sky, clear 
a moment before, became covered with clouds. 

We put on the rope, and went down in double file on to 
the Brenva Glacier, which we found in sufficiently good con- 
dition to permit us to cross it rapidly and then approach, at 
10 o’clock, the spur which comes down direct from the Dames 
Anglaises to the glacier. Im order to reach this spur we 
had to cross a gully continually swept by stones which, 
owing to the ice thawing, were loosened from a snow-flat 
lying at the foot of the Dames Anglaises and the Aiguille 
Blanche. The track to be crossed was only 50 m. in width, 
but the declivity being rather steep, it was necessary to cut 
steps, and thus our rather numerous party was exposed to 
the falling stones for a considerable time. The guides took 
turns at cutting the steps, much attention being paid to the 
falling stones, some of which could be seen coming down, 
and consequently avoided, whilst others were heard only. 
We crossed this rather unpleasant spot in half an hour, and 
halting by the rock-side we waited until our porters had 
come the same way. 

We -then went over easy rocks to the place where Messrs. 
Hess and Leitz first encamped, 2,650 métres above sea-level, 
reaching that spot at 10.80. We walked over a small snow- 
bed to the foot of the spur descending from the Dames. 
We then began climbing the rocks obliquely towards the 
middle of the mountain side; at 1.80 we arrived at the 
second bivouac of the aforesaid gentlemen. The rocks were 
not difficult for anyone unburdened; it was, however, a 
rather hard task for the porters, who in two places had to be 
aided by extra ropes. Then, as our party was numerous and 
the rocks rather friable, we had to be very careful to avoid 
hurting one another by dislodging stones. 

The place where we had decided to spend the night was 
a comfortable and safe one. It was situated at a height of 
2,900 métres above sea-level, near a sort of wide couloir 
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where water was to be found. We loosened the stones and 
built with them a small wall, thus obtaining with little labour 
a place where we could lie down, all five, side by side. The 
sun warmed us a little longer, then it disappeared behind the 
high summit of the Aiguille Noire. We sent back our porters 
to Courmayeur, and immediately set about preparing our 
dinner, which, thanks to our ‘ Primus’ cooking-stove, was 
quickly ready. <At 4 o'clock we lay down in our sacks to 
avoid the cold and made preparations for sleeping. I slid 
into a double camel-hair bag stuffed with feathers, but, 
though I felt quite warm, could not sleep. Near me were the 
brave guides of Alaska and the Pole. From that spot my 
thoughts, undisturbed by human activity, flew away to Saint 
Elias and Teplitz Bay, to the joy felt in setting my foot on 
the top of the Alaska peak, to the still deeper joy of seeing a 
part of those men returning from the Polar packs. I was 
filled indeed with admiration and gratitude for their readiness 
to follow me and face hardships and dangers in order to 
unfurl our flag on high. 

At 9 o’clock we lit a signal fire, and when it went out 
another light responded from the depth of the valley. At 
Courmayeur they had seen our signal, and returned our 
salute. We again lay down to sleep after a short interruption, 
and did not awaken until the violent downfall of ‘ séracs,’ 
deeply booming in the valley, aroused us. Each time that 
we peeped out the aspect of the place was changed. Now the 
moon lit the large Brenva Glacier, and the rocky flank of 
the Aiguille Noire looked as if it would fall upon us; then, a 
thick mist surrounding us, we saw nothing more and scemed 
to be suspended in space. The wind continued to blow from 
the N.W., leaving us in much uncertainty as to the morrow’s 
weather. 

At 5 o’clock in the morning our small encampment, the 
seat of peace for so many hours, was broken up. We rose, 
gathered together our sacks, put on our boots, took some 
soup, and at 6 o’clock were ready to start. Croux took the 
lead, followed by Savoie and Petigax; then came I and 
Fenoillet, all connected together by the same rope. We 
commenced climbing the rocky side, crossing the couloir on 
our left, and going up the ridge also at the left of the same. 
We followed the ridge as far as the snow-bed below the 
Dames Anglaises, on the right of the pass between them and 
the Aiguille Noire. The rocks were easily accessible and offered 
good holds. Arriving here we had to decide whether it was 
better to follow Messrs. Hess and Leitz’s route by going to- 
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the Fresnay Glacier side, or, instead, to attempt the ascent 
from the side of the Brenva Glacier. In the former case, it was 
known that up to a certain point it could be done, but after- 
wards the ascent would have been very doubtful. On the 
other hand, no attempt had ever been made on the Brenva 
side. A gully about 100 metres in length, which we could 
clearly see from the snow-bed, though difficult, did not seem 
impossible, and led to the gap between the highest pinnacle 
and that next the Aiguille Noire. It was about 8.30; we 
should have plenty of time to try other routes should the 
gully prove impassable. 

The first third portion of the gully was comparatively 
easy; afterwards we found masses of rocks, which left a 
narrow passage between them and the mountain side. We 
could not go through this passage owing to the ice coating the 
rocks. It was then necessary to surmount these masses by 
passing out of them. A vertical rock-wall about 20 m. high 
stood before us, and to begin with it only offered one cleft as 
a means of climbing up. To reach the cleft we had to creep 
under a rocky mass, mounting one on another’s shoulders. 
Croux led the ascent, after having attentively examined the 
obstacle. An iron spike driven into the cleft offered him a 
foothold when he had left his companion’s shoulders. By 
slow, toilsome, and stubborn efforts he managed to reach a 
place of safety. We were hidden under the rocks to avoid the 
falling stones, and could not see him as he accomplished that 
difficult climb; our anxiety was relieved when we heard his 
call from above. Savoie followed next; then the sacks were 
taken up and my turn came. At the beginning the holds are 
so few that the leading guide must be a very able climber ; in 
fact, the climbing may be compared to that in Mummery’s 
chimney on the Greépon. 

From the top of this pass the higher pinnacle could have 
been turned in order to reach the gap (between it and the 
pinnacle situated to the N.W.). The ascent of this pinnacle 
seemed easy enough. We set down the sacks, taking only 
the ropes and iron spikes, and continued to mount, keeping 
constantly within the couloir. Another difficulty we met with 
in a sort of narrow gangway leaning inwards, that could only 
be passed by the three guides mounting one on another's 
shouiders. Croux could only reach a hold by placing his 
feet on Savoie’s head. This difficulty overcome, the gap was 
mastered. 

Two persons only could remain. To the W. we saw the 
Miage Glacier and the Innominata group. Being no longer 
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protected by the mountain side, we now began to feel the 
N.W. wind still biowing. It was 11.80. We had already 
surpassed the height reached by Messrs. Hess and Leitz's 
party, and we were within a few metres of the coveted 
summit. 

From the gap to the top the rocks offered no hold, and were 
very steep. A stone jammed into a split in the rock allowed 
us to fix a rope, and with this aid Croux could mount up to a 
point 10m. above the gap. Overtaken by Savoie, Croux 
attempted in vain to advance further. The last point of the 
pinnacle was not only smooth, but also overhanging. By 
means of stakes thrust into a cleft he succeeded in approaching 
5m. or 6m. nearer the summit. There he stood about 2 hrs., 
grasping a stake with one of his hands and trying to throw 
a rope over the summit. The stones, if sent alone, went over 
it, but, when tied to a thin cord, the means necessary for after- 
wards sending a thicker rope could not be thrown over the 
summit, owing to the weight of the cord and the strong wind. 
Before starting from Courmayeur Dr. Claude Wilson had 
kindly given me a small copper ball, to be used for sending 
over the cord; unfortunately, at the second attempt the ball 
parted from the cord and fell to the Brenva Glacier. I had 
also a few rockets, by the aid of which the sending of the cord 
had been tried the previous evening at Courmayeur. Wehad 
to fasten to the rocket both the cord and some other weight, 
to cause the end of the cord to come down (after passing over 
the summit) within our reach. But our attempt, which had 
proved successful the preceding evening at the Courmayeur 
Hotel by simply using the cord, failed here. The weight of 
the stone prevented the darting of the rocket, which, hitting 
against the rock, came down, and exploded just in front of 
Croux and Petigax. By repeating the attempt a serious 
accident might have happened, as the position of the guides 
was hardly safe, so I preferred to give it up. The rock over- 
hung the point reached by Croux, and as the wind blew un- 
favourably, even if the rocket had shot off right, it could but 
have gone up vertically, and the wind would have borne the 
cord far away. All hopes of continuing the ascent being 
given up, we set up a stone-man on the spot reached by 
Croux, and prepared to attempt the conquest of the pinnacle 
to the south-west, which is the second in height of the whole 
group. 

Tne rocky side descending from the tatter to the gap was 
perpendicular, with no holds. However, Croux from the place 
reached on the higher pinnacle suececded in throwing a rope 
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which helped him to pass the first part of the side. The 
rocks being then more accessible, he could easily gain the 
summit, which was also reached a few minutes after (about 
half- past two) by Savoie and myself. 

We stood at the same height reached by Croux on the other 
peak, that is, at a glance, 5 or 6 metres below its summié. 
From this side it was impossible to attain it without the 
aid of a rope. The lateral distance was about 10 metres, 
and from the summit where we stood we could have more 
successfully attempted to throw a rope over the higher pinnacle 
than from the spot reached by Croux, and thus our ascent 
would have been facilitated over its overhanging portion. On 
further examination, however, our hopes disappeared, owing 
to the uncertain direction that the rockets would have taken 
and to the narrowness of the higher pinnacle. We had thus 
to finally give up the loftiest peak and to satisfy ourselves, 
unwillingly, with having attained the second summit of the 
group, which I baptized ‘ Jolanda Peak.’ 

Owing to the continuance of the cool wind from the north- 
west and to the threatening appearance of the weather I had 
soon to descend from the conquered summit, after leaving 
there a handkerchief in memory of our ascent. 

From the gap we continued to descend rapidly to the spot 
where we had left our sacks. Here we partook of a light 
lunch, of which we felt very much in need, as we had fasted 
since 5 a.m. Much time was lost owing to the fact that the 
difficulties of the route compelled us to move one at a time. 
We here left a rope, and the rain and sleet driving us hard, 
we came down rapidly, arriving at about half-past seven at 
the encampment we had left in the morning. 

In the last portion of the descent we slightly varied our 
route by keeping no longer to the large couloir, but on the 
right side of the ridge. Thus we gained no little time and 
found easier rocks. We spent a cheerful evening, in spite of 
the rather unfavourable weather and of the fact that the day’s 
rain had moistened our sacks. 

Next morning at six o’clock we started for Courmayeur. In 
crossing the couloir, before descending to the Brenva Glacier, 
the falling stones caused us a little emotion, by compelling 
us to take shelter on one side. The glacier once attained, 
we met the porters coming to take our baggage back to Cour- 
mayeur, which we reached at noon. 

The ascent of ‘Jolanda Peak’ is not perilous provided the 
couloir immediately above the Brenva Glacier be avoided, for 
there stones might at any time hit climbers. The peak itself 
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is very amusing, and offers a few hours of ticklish gymnastics 
to those who are fond of scaling steep rock. The rock is 
broken, but the holds are good. It is, however, necessary that 
at least one of the guides should be a good climber, and that, 
to attempt attaining the higher pinnacle, the party should be 
composed of not less than four persons, two of whom would 
have to grasp from one side of the pinnacle the rope to be 
thrown from the other side. Were the wind propitious, 
perhaps a rope could be thrown by hand from the place 
reached by Croux; in our case only about two or three score 
centimetres prevented the stones sent by hand from passing 
over. In the event of a renewal of the attempt I would 
recommend the use of a seal gun. With this weapon a 
sufficient weight might be sent from the pinnacle that we 
ascended over the higher one, and the rope be thus brought 
within reach. Could this be done I believe success would 
be assured, in the event of the guides’ agility and acrobatic 
resources again failing. 


EagLy SuMMER IN THE GRISONS. 
By FREDERICK GARDINER. 


A gee mountaineering season of 1901, taking it as a whole, 

was, in point of weather, one of the most unsettled and 
variable of recent years, for, excepting about ten days in 
July and a similar period towards the end of August, there 
was really no consecutive fine weather. As I spent June, 
July, and August in active mountaineering I had, in conse- 
quence, a long uphill battle with the elements almost 
throughout. My wife, the guides Rudolf and Peter Almer, 
and myself arrived at Thusis on June 6, and next day we 
drove up to Splugen, from which point I resumed my progress 
eastwards, which had been interrupted in 1892 by the sad 
news of the total destruction of Christian Almer’s (Sohn) 
home at Grindelwald in the great fire, and which necessitated 
his immediate return, thereby breaking up Mr. Coolidge’s 
plans and my own for that season. As is my frequent ex- 
perience in early June, [ found the higher Alpine villages 
ablaze with flowers, and a hearty welcome from every one 
we came in contact with, who were delighted to see such early 
swallows of the all too short mountaineering season. My 
custom before starting for the mountains each year is to 
earefully consider my programme for the season’s work, 
allotting certain time and dates to the places, peaks, and 
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passes which it is my intention to visit, and then submit 
it to my old friend and companion Mr. Coolidge, who anno- 
tates the whole, adding valuable suggestions and information, 
and it is wonderful at the end of the season to find how 
much of the said programme one has accomplished. On 
June 8 I climbed the Barenhorn, which lies to the N. of 
Spliigen, for the sake of the very fine view which it commands, 
ascending vid Stutzalp, and descending by the Butzthal, 
meeting with immense quantities of snow, especially between 
the Stutzalp and the Lochliberg, on the way up. Next day 
we went up to the filthy Berghaus, quite close to the top of the 
Spliigen Pass, from which place we ascended the Surettahorn 
in deep snow and a snow storm on June 10; and on the 
following day I ascended first the Lattenhorn and then the 
Tambohorn, returning to the village of Splugen in the after- 
noon, the weather being very variable and the snow very 
deep and toilsome during the whole expedition. 

From Spligen we drove to Cresta, in the Averserthal 
(said to be the highest inhabited valley in the Alps in which 
the inhabitants live the whole year round), and from there 
made the ascent of the Weissberg in very wild weather, con- 
tinually being obliged to take shelter as best we could from 
frequent squalls of wind, sleet, and hail. The flowers on the 
hillsides above Cresta were gorgeous; I think I have never 
seen the sulphur anemone in such quantities and perfection. 
We just got back to Cresta in time to escape a deluge of rain 
about 1 p.m., and then began one of the most awful storms of 
wind, rain, and finally heavy snow that I have ever en- 
countered during my many seasons in the Alps; it lasted 
almost without cessation for four days. The Pension Heinz, 
where we stayed, is very primitive, and was not particularly 
well provisioned so early in the season, and it had the 
additional disadvantage of being a divided establishment— 
i.e. the living-room is at one end of the village, while the 
sleeping accommodation is at the other, and with (as we 
found it) a sea of unutterable filth and mud to wade through 
in between. As it was clearly impossible to force our way 
over to Mihlen, on the Julier road, where our luggage and 
correspondence awaited us, in such fearful weather, we 
decided to return to Thusis and reach Muhlen by road. It 
was as well we did so, for the day after we left (June 15) 
nearly 3 ft. of snow fell round Cresta, and the road was 
almost impassable; as it was on our way down from Cresta 
the road was blocked at one place from fallen débris, loosened 
by the torrential rain, and we all had to get out of the 
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diligence, and Rudolf and Peter to attack the obstacle with 
their ice axes, before we could get through. We reached 
Muhlen in a snow storm late at night, and it continued to 
snow hard the whole of Sunday, June 16, until after day- 
break on Monday, the 17th. It seemed so curious to see the 
summer flowers, such as geraniums, fuchsias, &c., in the 
balcony of the hotel pushing their unfortunate heads through 
the snow. At last, on the early morning of the 17th, the 
snow ceased, and the welcome sun appeared upon a scene of 
great beauty, which would be delightful at, say, Grindelwald 
in mid-January, but which filled the heart of the mountaineer 
with despair in mid-June. After breakfast we went up tv the 
Faller Alp, which under ordinary circumstances could easily 
be reached in a couple of hours, but the snow was so deep 
we took nearly double that time. From the Faller Alp the 
Piz Platta looked magnificent, but ominously white, and we 
found the unfortunate cows which had been driven up to the 
alp a few days previously lowing mournfully over the fact 
that they could find nothing to eat, as there was no store of 
hay at the alp. On our way down we met some sleighs 
loaded with hay, which were being brought in haste to save 
the animals from acute hunger, if not starvation. I ‘had 
intended to ascend the Piz Platta from Cresta, from which 
place it is much more easily reached than from Muhlen ; but 
having been forced to Muhlen I had to take it from that 
side. I found the ascent (which I made next day mostly in 
clouds and stifling heat) easy enough, but unutterably weari- 
some in the very deep fresh snow, as may be gathered from the 
fact that, although I left Muhlen at 3.80 a.m., I did not reach 
the top until 2.15 p.u., or nearly 11 hrs. later, and it 
was almost 8 p.m. before I got back to Muhlen, with the 
weather again turned bad, and the last 2 hrs. of the 
descent were passed in bitter cold and a renewed storm of 
snow and sleet. The weather continued bad the following 
day, so, abandoning the Piz Forbisch and the P. dellas 
Calderas, we left Muhlen, and descended to the village of 
Savognin, from which place I made the ascent of the Piz 
Michel, which peak, with the Tinzenhorn, shows up so 
splendidly from Davos Platz. My experience of the Piz 
Platta was renewed on the Piz Michel. I left Savognin at 
3.45, and did not reach the top until 1.35, and in parts we 
fairly pushed our way through deep snow where it was 
almost up to our waists; but, nevertheless, there was a 
certain exhilaration in fighting against the condition of 
things which lent considerable zest to the ascents of the 
c 2 
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Piz Platta and Piz Michel, which, strange as it may seem, 
gave those two expeditions an amount of pleasure to me 
which renders them quite distinct from any of the other 
fifty-one expeditions which I made during the summer of 
1901. From Savognin we moved round to Bergun, on the 
Albula Road, finding it everywhere alive with Italian work- 
men making the new Engadine railway, ri the Albula Pass. 
On June 22 we left Bergun for the Aela Club hut, where we 
spent two nights. On the 23rd we ascended the Piz Aela to 
within 200 or 300 ft. of the top, where, to my grief, we were 
compelled to turn back, as in order to complete the very 
small portion of the ascent it was necessary to pass into an 
avalanche-swept couloir, down which quantities of fresh snow 
mingled with small stones were constantly falling ; so there 
was no question about it, we had to turn back. Next day my 
wife returned to Bergun, while I ascended the Tinzenhorn, 
after my usual fight with bad snow and weather ; but we got 
a fair view from the top, and could hear the church bells 
at the village of Tinzen ringing for the festival of St. John 
Baptist. From Bergun we went to the Kesch hut, on the 
Fuorcla d’ Alp Fontana; and on Wednesday, June 26, made 
the ascent of the Piz Kesch in perfect weather. This was 
literally the first perfectly fine day we had in June, and 
it and the two days following were destined to be the 
only really fine weather we were to have until Monday, 
July 8. Sleeping a second night at the very comfortable 
Kesch hut, my wife and the porter crossed the Scaletta Pass 
to Durrboden, where I joined her later in the day, having 
made the ascent of the Piz Vadret, vii the Vallorgia, and 
afterwards crossed a pass between the Scalettahorn and the 
Piz Grialetsch, and so down almost direct to Durrboden by 
the Scaletta Glacier. From Durrboden we went down to 
Davos and Klosters, at which latter place we made arrange- 
ments to have the Silvretta hut and the Vereina hut opened 
and provisioned for us, with a caretaker in each. 

We left Klosters for the Silvretta hut on Saturday, 
June 29, and I remained there until Friday, July 5, so that I 
spent six nights there, and experienced as bad weather as my 
worst enemy could have wished for me. At the end of the 
fourth day I sent my wife back to Klosters. The Silvretta 
hut is solid, ugly, and in a desolate position, but capitally 
situated as a mountaineering centre, although not very com- 
fortable. On June 30 we ascended the Silvretta Horn, just 
reaching the top before a heavy snow storm came on, and we 
returned to the hut in snow and mist, and further down in 
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heavy rain, which towards nightfall turned to snow, and the 
early hours of July 1, 1901, were ushered in by one of the 
most terrific snow storms I ever experienced in the High Alps. 
Towards 9 a.m. the storm began to clear off, and we found 
everything deeply shrouded in snow, and the wretched goats 
which had been brought up to supply us with milk bleating 
dismally round the hut. They must have had a bad time of 
it during the storm, as there is not much shelter in the 
neighbourhood of the hut ; however they were determined to 
stand no more of it, and returned promptly to Klosters on 
their own account, very much to the astonishment of their 
owner there, and we were consequently milkless during the 
rest of our stay at the Silvretta hut. Tuesday, July 2, 
although a little misty to begin with, was until the afternoon 
a fairly fine day, so we crossed the Silvretta Pass, and then 
the Fuorcla del Confin, into Tirol, and made the ascent of the 
Piz Buin, from which we had a splendid view, but the atmo- 
sphere was too intensely clear and everything looked too near 
for us to place any confidence in the weather, and sure 
enough in the afternoon another howling snow storm and 
another wetting awaited us before we returned over our two 
passes to the shelter of the Silvretta hut. We had, of course, 
found the snow in wretched condition and the expedition 
much longer and more fatiguing than it would be under 
ordinary circumstances. Another day of enforced idleness at 
the hut was not a very enchanting prospect for my wife, so 
she returned with the porter and baggage mules to Klosters, 
while I remained behind. It was just sufficiently fair to 
justify a start on Thursday, July 4, but a renewal of the 
snow storms came with daylight, and it was just a question as 
to whether we should push on. Our object was the ascent of 
the Piz Fliana, in order to reach which we had again to cross 
the Silvretta Pass. After making two bad starts, and 
describing a circle on the snow, we managed to get over the 
pass and hit off some rocks at the foot of the Piz Fliana. 
marked ‘ Mittagsplatz’ on the map, from which we knew that 
the N. ridge of the mountain led right up to the top. This 
ridge we followed straight to the top, where we arrived at 
9.45 a.m., rather exhausted but very glad to have accom- 
plished the ascent in spite of the weather. It never ceased 
snowing the entire day, but fortunately there was no wind, 
nor was it particularly cold except when we stood still. I 
had intended to attempt the Verstanklahorn and the Gross 
Litzner from the Silvretta hut, but when I got back I deter- 
mined to take the former from the Vereina hut, and, unless I 
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found an improvement on the day following, abandon the 
latter altogether. The bad weather continued during the 
night, so next morning we returned back, still in bad weather, 
to Klosters, thankful to have secured our three peaks, and 
very ready for the elementary comforts of civilisation at 
Klosters, as neither the guides nor myself had a dry stick of 
clothing left, and the commissariat at the hut began to pall 
after six days of it. After this came the one really fine spell 
of the summer. The weather was unsettled on July 6, and 
uncertain on the 7th, but we started for the Vereina hut, 
where we spent three nights most comfortably in this admir- 
able shelter. It is most beautifully situated, and the blaze 
of ‘Alpenrosen ’ in full bloom all around it formed a lovely sight 
as we reached it towards evening; but it is a good deal lower 
than the Silvretta hut, and expeditions from it are conse- 
quently a good deal longer. July 8 was a perfect day, and 
on it we ascended the Weisshorn, at the head of the Jorithal, 
which makes a great show from the Vereina hut. This peak 
dominates the Fluela Pass, which is very distinctly visible 
on both sides from it. Tuesday, July 9, was another perfect 
day, which I devoted to the ascent of the Verstanklahorn. I 
left the hut at 2 a.m., and reached the summit at 8.20 a.m., 
after a most interesting piece of rock-climbing. This peak is 
quite one of the most interesting of the Silvretta group, 
although I understand the Gross Litzner runs it close as a 
good rock scramble. Wednesday, July 10, was our last day’s 
work in the Silvretta group. 

We left the Vereina hut at 3.10 a.m., and, proceeding along 
the Suser valley, first by a good path and then over rough 
screes, reached the Fless Pass, and then proceeded on to the 
Vereina Pass, which we reached at 6 a.m. After breakfast 
my wife and the porter descended direct to Lavin, in the Inn 
valley, by the narrow, steep, and boulder-strewn Saglains 
valley, while the Almers and myself skirted the head of the 
Saglains valley and reached the foot of the Piz Linard, which 
peak we ascended mainly by the great couloir on its western 
face, reaching the top at 10.10 a.m., after about four hours’ 
steep climb. The descent of the Val Saglains towards Lavin 
was most exasperating over loose boulders, almost pathless, 
and very steep, and finally we quite lost the faint track before 
reaching the Inn valley, and wandered along watercourses 
and through rich meadows until we arrived at Lavin, 
where we found poor quarters at the somewhat pretentious 
Hotel Piz Linard. Next day we drove up to the exquisitely 
situated village of Guarda, than which I have rarely seen a 
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more picturesque in the whole of Switzerland, and it has 
the additional advantage of containing a most excellent 
small hotel (Pension Meisser), which we found a delightful 
contrast to the inn at Lavin. As the title of this paper is 
‘Karly Summer,’ and we have now arrived at July 12, I 
think it should come to an end, especially as the district 
we proceeded to has teen fully described by Mr. Coolidge 
within the last few years in the ‘ Alpine Journal ;’ so I will 
merely give a summary of the next few days. On Friday, 
July 12, we crossed over to Tirol by the Jamjoch to the very 
luxurious D.u. O.A.V. Jamthal hut. On Saturday, July 18, 
we ascended the Fluchthorn, descending to the Kronen 
glacier by a convenient couloir, and so reached the gap between 
the Zahnspitz and the Fluchthorn, known as the Zahnlucke, 
and then down the Fimberthal to Im Boden. On Sunday, 
July 14, we crossed the Samnaunerjoch, or Fuorcla Zeblas, 
leading to the remote village and valley of Samnaun, and 
on Monday, July 15, made the ascent of Muttler by the Val 
Maisas, descending to Strada, in the Inn valley, by the 
Cuolmen Salet Pitschen and the picturesque village of Schleins. 
From Strada we drove up the Inn valley first to Schuls and 
then to Pontresina, and we remained at the latter place 
and Maloggia until the end of July, mountaineering actively 
all the time, although the weather resumed its evil 
courses after July 19, and remained bad more or less until 
August 8. My wife returned to England at the end 
of July, and my son (aged 17) joined me in the Oberland 
for August, and in his company I reclimbed many old 
friendly peaks, in spite of very unsettled weather. From 
the time we left Thusis on June 7 until we reached Guarda 
on July 11 we only met one party of climbers, viz. a couple 
of local men from Coire at the Silvretta hut, out for a 
‘week end’ (they ascended the Verstanklahorn the same day 
we were on the Silvrettahorn), and no English travellers at 
all excepting two ladies at Muhlen. In fact during the whole 
summer, whether in the Grisons or the Oberland, I hardly 
met any English mountaineers even at such frequented places 
as Pontresina and Concordia. From Splugen W. to Strada 
EK. the ground I covered was entirely new both to my guides 
and myself, and although the peaks of the Splugen, Albula, 
Silvretta, and Muttler districts cannot be reckoned among 
the giants of the Alps, many of them afford very interesting 
climbing, and my experience proves that even under un- 
favourable circumstances of weather, and in early summer, 
mountaineering is practicable with caution and good guides. 
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THREE WEEKS IN THE ADULA DISTRICT. 
By J. H. DONCASTER. 


T is not difficult to Gnd a reason for the grent neglect of 
the Adula district by English climbers. After all, it is 
natural for a climber to wish to climb; but he can hardly do 
that, properly speaking, in these mountains. Nearly every- 
thing is easy ; nothing is really difficult. In the eleven peaks 
which I ascended last year there were no passages which the 
merest novice would shrink from, nothing which the most 
timid could call dangerous. 

But this by no means implies that the district is dull. 
Lack of difficulty is amply compensated for by a profusion 
of beauty, quite different in kind from the beauty of the better- 
known mountain districts of the Alps. 

Roughly speaking, the boundaries of the Adula group are 
the valley of the Vorder Rhein on the north, the Luckmanier 
road on the west, the valley of the Ticino on the south, and 
the Splugen road on the east. 

On July 14, 1901, I reached Olivone in the Val Blenio. It 
is a beautiful little village, sheltered by soft green hills on all 
sides. There are no snow mountains visible, but the Sosto 
is a peak of singular beauty in spite of its insignificant 
height. Everything: is Italian in character, from the lan- 
guage of the people down to the frescoes on the walls of the 
hotel garden. 

When, on the following evening, the guides, Maurice and 
Joseph Gaspoz, of Evolena, emerged from the stuffy diligence, 
their first remark, after the usual warm greetings of old 
friends had been exchanged, was the rather wistful question, 
‘ Mais, monsieur, ou sont les montagnes?’ I felt that this 
boded ill for our tour, and it must be confessed that the 
guides could never be brought to treat the Adulas with 
respect. I promised that we would go in search of mountains 
on the morrow. We left Olivone accordingly at 3.35 a.m., 
and mounted the steep path that leads in zigzags up the side 
of the Carasina torrent to the Bolla Alp. Here the valley 
turns abruptly to the S. at right angles to its previous course, 
and becomes almost level. As we rose we could see glimpses 
of the wild, rocky chain of peaks which runs from the Piz 
Casinell to the Rheinwaldhorn. We reached the Cassimoi 
Alp at 6.30, and turning up an ancient, grass-covered moraine 
on the left of the torrent descending from the Fornei Glacier, 
we walked up to the Bocca di Fornei. On the way a large 
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herd of chamois appeared. The guides’ excitement knew no 
bounds. ‘Observe! they mount!’ ‘They traverse the 
moraine!’ ‘Ah! they disappear!’ No other subject of 
conversation was possible for some time. Indeed, the fact 
that the district swarms with chamois was, I believe, a great 
help in reconciling the guides to its obvious defects. 

From the Bocca di Fornei we had a distant view of the 
Valaisian Alps and the Mont Blanc group. The Guferhorn 
and its neighbours were capped with cloud. The deep 
depression of the Lentathal and the curious Zervreilahorn lay 
immediately at our feet. 

Our object was to traverse the Cima Fornei and Piz Jut. 
The first party, according to the ‘Climbers’ Guide,’ mounted 
the glacier on the east, and then climbed to the summit of 
the Cima Fornei by steep rocks. This description I do not 
understand. It is obviously perfectly easy to follow that 
route, but the rocks on the KE. are nowhere steeper than a 
Cumberland scree, and are of much the same character. We 
followed the aréte between the Bocca di Fornei and the 
summit. There was some pleasant rock climbing. In one 
place we gained a curious, cleanly cut tunnel by aid of a 
shoulder, and emerged from the other end upon the final 
ridge. The arete from the Cima Fornei to the Piz Jut is at 
first very narrow and in places difficult. We left one 
gendarme unclimbed. Presently the ridge merges in the 
snowy north face of the Piz Jut, whose summit we reached 
at 1.30. We descended to the col between the summit of the 
Piz Jut and the peak marked 3,108 m. on the Siegfried map 
by particularly nasty mud terraces and rotten rocks. From 
the col a fine glissade down a snow couloir brought us to 
the Fornei glacier, whence we followed our morning’s route 
back to Olivone (7 P.m.). 

On July 18 we left Olivone (at 2.10 a.m.) for Vrin by the 
Guda Pass. At first our course lay up the wonderful new 
char road through the Sosto Gorge. The road has been hewn 
out of the precipitous cliffs of the Toira in a sort of gallery 
for more than a mile, and has quite superseded the old path 
on the opposite side of the torrent. At Ghirone we turned 
up the Val Luzzone. The path, after rising for some 
hundreds of feet, descends among the pines to the broad, park- 
like valley in which Alp Sasso hes. This is a most lovely 
place. The rich green meadow is studded with splendid 
pines, grouped together with a picturesqueness which rivals 
that of the Yosemite Valley in California. Above the pines 
rises the long, dark, jagged ridge of the Vernok Horner and 
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Piz Alpettas, which merges in the Piz Terri—the darkest and 
most jagged of all. In the pale early-morning light the whole 
scene was indescribably beautiful. 

Information which we had received at Olivone led us to 
neglect the instructions given in the ‘ Climbers’ Guide,’ which 
directs the traveller to ascend to the Garzura Alp. We followed 
the torrent instead by a path on its left bank much lower 
down. This path is clearly shown on the Siegfried map. It 
saves fully an hour, as the ascent to the Garzura Alp would 
involve a long descent afterwards. Our path led through a 
splendid gorge, with tremendous precipices on either side, 
worn smooth by falling débris. Beyond this gorge the valley 
opens out, and the path crosses to the right bank of the 
stream, where the Rifugio lies in a meadow full of flowers. 
Thence we mounted tedious cattle pastures to the Monterascio 
Alp (7.85). Here the route to the Greina over the Monterascio 
Pass leads to the N. We walked straight up to the Guda 
Pass by scree and snow slopes without finding any kind of 
difficulty (9.55). The pass lies between the Piz Terri and the 
Piz Guda. The Piz Terri is obviously easy from this point, 
but it looks most uninviting. The whole mountain consists 
of loose slate screes set at a disagreeable angle. We decided 
to try the Piz Guda by the 8.E. aréte. At first all was 
perfectly easy, and we wondered how Herr Helverson and 
party had found it difficult.* Presently, however, we saw the 
reason. The ridge is made of a curious sort of flaky rock 
set at a steep angle, and absolutely rotten. It grows steeper 
and steeper as you ascend. It is necessary to throw the body 
out on to the S. side, and, grasping the ridge with the hands, 
haul yourself up in a sitting position. This method of pro- 
gression 1s, of course, perfectly familiar to every climber of 
rock ridges, and usually affords pleasant scrambling. But on 
this mountain it is complicated by the fact that the whole ridge 
is quite rotten. (reat flakes of rock two or three feet square, 
and not more than an inch thick, come off in the hands with- 
out warning. Atone place this peculiarity of the rock stopped 
us for some time, and when Joseph did at last succeed in 
getting up, it was at some little risk to himself. The rest of 
the ridge was easy, and we reached the summit at 11.40. We 
stopped for a few minutes to admire the splendid view of 
the Todi group across the Vorder Rhein, and then descended 
to the Guda Pass by the same route (12.20). 

From the Guda Pass the way to Vrin hes across the level 


* Climbers’ Guide, p. 72. 
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Guda Glacier, and down its northern tongue to the head of 
the Blengias Valley. Here a grand view of the Piz Aul opens 
out. Apparently this fine peak has never been climbed from 
the W., but there seems little doubt that it could be done 
from the point called Pleun de la Galera, on the Siegfried 
map, by a long ridge of probably rotten rock. The ascent by 
this route would involve a great deal of labour, with possibly 
little to repay it, but it is certainly worth trying. 

We lost some time and temper in the Blengias Valley by 
ignoring the instructions of the ‘ Climbers’ Guide’ to keep to 
the left bank of the stream. A very inviting-looking bridge 
led to a good track on the right, but this soon vanished, and 
we had to wade the torrent to reach the Vanescha Alp. From 
here to Vrin the path descends the beautiful Lugnetzthal 
through splendid pine forests. 

At Vrin we were the guests of Major Soler, of the Federal 
Army, who combines with the office of postmaster those of 
landlord, waiter, and president of the commune. He is the 
very soul of hospitality, and a mine of information about the 
neighbourhood. His inn is the cheapest in the district. Vrin 
is a very out-of-the-way place. The advent of strangers made 
quite a stir among the quiet population, and crowds gathered 
next morning to look on as we sat outside the inn and listened 
to Soler’s discourses on the district. The guides were full of 
simple wonder at the strange appearance of the church door, 
which is crowned with human skulls in large numbers. 

On July 20 we left Vrin at 3 a.m. for the Piz Aul and Vals- 
Platz. Descending the valley to the bridge just below Surrhin, 
we stumbled in the dark across the débris of a landslip and 
mounted the Val Seranastga. The path is very bad and very 
steep. We saw numbers of hideous, black, newt-like creatures 
with big flat heads, which crawled across our path. We 
learned afterwards that these are a warning of bad weather. 
Above Alp Seranastga the Piz Aul Glacier descends to a small 
lake, where we left the sacks. Turning off to the S.W. 
under the curious peaks of the Breitengrat, we mounted the 
glacier without difficulty direct to the summit of the Piz Aul 
(9.20). Unluckily there was no view; but we were able to see 
how hopeless are the vast precipices which fall towards Vals- 
Platz on the 8.E. There is not a solid rock on the Piz Aul. 
Descending by the same route to the sacks (11.5), we crossed 
the Sattelte Lucke (11.55), and ran down to Vals-Platz (1.30). 

There are several large hotels at Vals-Platz and a great 
bathing establishment. The visitors are chiefly Swiss from 
Zurich and St. Gall. The advent of strange guides caused 
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quite a commotion. The hotel people did not understand the 
simple requirements of guides, and both here and hence- 
forward they had to pay very high prices for lodging. 

We had hoped to go up to Zervreila, at the head of the 
Valserthal, next day, and to stop there for some time, but we 
found that the little inn is never opened until the last week 
in July, when the landlord has finished haymaking. This 
was rather a blow to our plans. We found, however, very 
comfortable quarters at the Kanal Alp, which is 1 hr. above 
Zervreila and + hrs. above Vals-Platz. The hay bed is 
clean and dry, the milk is excellent, and the people are most 
hospitable. We were told by our porter from Vals Platz that 
the quarters at the Lampertsch Alp in the Lentathal are 
equally good, so that travellers who find the Zervreila inn 
closed need not be deterred from making expeditions at the 
head of the Valserthal. 

On July 22 we left the Kanal Alp at 4.50 a.m., and 
mounted grass and snow slopes to the E. Taking to the 
glacier lying to the KE. of the Rothhorn, we walked up to the 
nameless pass which lies between the Rothhorn and the St. 
Lorenzhorn (7.80). This is a much more convenient route 
than the Fanella Pass for those who start for the Fanella 
Glacier from Kanal Alp instead of Zervreila. We crossed the 
broad snow basin of the Fanella Glacier to the foot of the 
S.W. ridge of the Kirchalphorn, which we mounted to the 
top (9.15). This route appears to be new. There is some 
pleasant scrambling on the ridge, and the guides’ spirits rose 
perceptibly at the prospect of real climbing. We found no 
difficulty, but there were some interesting little traverses, and 
the rock was firm—an unusual feature in this district. 

From the summit of the Kirchalphorn we raced down 
to Hinterrhein by way of the Kirchalp without incident (12 
noon). 

On July 23 we left the miserable inn at Hinterrhein and 
walked up to the Zapport Club hut at the source of the Rhine. 
A violent thunderstorm with torrents of rain blotted out most 
of the grand scenery. For more than a mile the floor of the 
valley is filled with vast masses of winter avalanche snow, 
which is broken up by large schrunds 20 ft. to 30 ft. deep. 
We were informed that there is always snow there in large 
quantities. The precipitous slopes on either hand send down 
innumerable streams from the glaciers above, and many fine 
waterfalls are to be seen. Plenty of wood can always be found 
at the shepherds’ hut, # hr. below the Club hut and 2 hrs. 
above Hinterrhein. | 
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We spent four nights at the Zapport Club hut, but un- 
fortunately we had to snatch the few summits which we 
succeeded in reaching during the intervals of shocking 
weather. On July 24 we left the hut at 9.15, and, crossing 
the dry Paradies Glacier, mounted over crevassed nevé to 
the Cramorino Pass (11.80), and thence to the top of the 
Vogelberg in half an hour. The view from this point is very 
fine. The Rheinwald basin is by far the grandest bit of the 
Adula district. It is enclosed by the Rheinwaldhorn, Giifer- 
horn, and Rheinquellhorn masses on three sides, while the 
long, serrated Zapportgrat stretching away to the W. is very 
beautiful. Beyond this is the Pizzo Tambo group, while still 
further can be seen the mass of the Bernina. To the S. we 
had a peep under the clouds into the picturesque valley in 
which the Alpe di Giumello lies. Leaving the Vogelberg at 
12.40, we traversed the aréte from it to the Rheinquellhorn 
(1.5). The ‘Climbers’ Guide’ describes this ridge in the 
opposite direction, and says that the Vogelberg is reached by 
a ‘short, stiff climb up rocks.’ We found no climb at all, but 
merely a gentle walk over loose stones till the easy snow 
ridge is reached, which joins the two summits. Leaving the 
Rheinquellhorn (at 2 P.m.), we descended the north ridge and 
returned to the hut by the Paradies. It may be remarked 
that the ‘Climbers’ Guide’ states that the Paradieshornli 
may be reached ‘by the long snow ridge which joins it to 
the Rheinquellhorn.’ This may be possible, but it would 
certainly involve some climbing of a very high order. We 
examined it, and decided that it was probably beyond our 
powers. From the N. the Paradieshornli is obviously easy. 

The night was rendered horrible by the invasion of the 
hut by a party of eight non-climbing human beings and one 
dog, who had come up to sleep at the hut. We learned that 
this kind of trouble is common here. Parties of people who 
do not climb visit the hut for the sake of the experience. 
As the accommodation is very limited and the number of 
blankets still more so, the plight of the luckless climber who 
has made the hut his abode for some days may be imagined. 

We were kept in the hut for the whole of the following day 
by incessant rain. On July 26 we left at 4.30, in very doubt- 
ful weather, and walked up to the Lentalicke (6.30). Thence 
we ascended the Rheinwaldhorn in thick mist (8.20). It is 
worth noting that it is best to keep well to the right (west) on 
the final slope, instead of the left, where we found the 
gradient very steep and the snow in bad order. Returning 
to the Lentalucke (10.40), we ascended the perfectly easy 
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western ridge of the Guferhorn to the summit (12). The 
weather had cleared somewhat, and we decided to descend by 
the eastern ridge. This, too, is quite easy, though steep in 
places. From the pass between the Guferhorn and the 
Salahorn (1.25) a little glacier leads to steep grass slopes ; 
and it is worth noting that one cannot keep too high up in 
traversing E. to the route from the Platten Schlucht. We 
got back to the Zapport hut (2.40) just in time to escape a 
violent thunderstorm. 

There is little to relate about the next few days. An 
attempt to cross the east Zapport Pass to the Val Calanca, 
frustrated by thick fog; the sorrowful descent to Hinterrhein 
instead; a drive over the San Bernardino Pass to San 
Bernardino; two days of rain and idleness there, and one 
spent in scrambling on the Pizzo di Muccia and the Pizzo di 
Vigone in the wet; and, finally, the passage of the Bocca di 
Curciusa to Splugen in incessant downpour, such was the 
melancholy programme. As we never saw a mountain top at 
San Bernardino, we could hardly offer an opinion about its 
climbing attractions, but it is certain that the climber is not 
wanted there. At the magnificent Hotel Victoria we were 
flatly refused coffee at 3 a.m., and had to be satisfied with 
milk instead. The guides were charged ordinary travellers’ 
rates. Possibly at some of the smaller hotels the climber 
would be better off. The Val Curciusa, whether reached by 
the Bocca di Curciusa or the Passo Vignone, is certainly well 
worth a visit. 

At Splugen we received a very different welcome both from 
the Jandlord and from the weather. On August 2 we left the 
Hotel Bodenhaus at 4.10, and went up to the Splugen Pass 
(5.55). Thence an easy walk led to the top of the Lat- 
tenhorn (8.80). From the Lattenhorn a short descent leads 
to the foot of the E. arete of the Pizzo Tambo, which we 
followed to the summit (10.20). The walk is a magnificent 
one, along a beautiful corniced ridge and up steep but easy 
rocks to the summit. Unfortunately mists again deprived us 
of a view, and we had to be content with the imaginative 
pictures conjured up by the words, ‘ Aussicht unbegrenzbar,’ 
which we found on a bottled visiting card. We left the 
summit at 11.12 and descended by the N. arete, which is 
quite easy at first, but affords some pleasant scrambling 
below. From the Areue Pass (2.22) we followed a fine new 
path which leads across the Tambo Alp to Splugen (3.50). 

Here our tour ended. In conclusion, I would say that the 
Adula district well repays a visit. There is a vast amount of 
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new work to be done. The Splugen dolomite peaks especially 
look most inviting. In the northern parts there is plenty of 
ground left for the explorer. Throughout the district the 
forest scenery of the valleys has an indescribable charm. But 
there is also a wild beauty in the lonely summits, which are 
seldom visited, but never visited in vain. 

[Nore.—I have occasionally called attention in the foregoing 
paper to slight errors in the ‘ Climbers’ Guide,’ but I should 
like to add that the errors are extraordinarily few. The book 
is really excellent, and indispensable for the climber. | 


THe Prr Pungat Rance anp Tatticooti, Kasumir. 
By Dr. ERNEST F. NEVE. 


HE Pir Punjal range is the serrated edge of rocky aréte- 
joined peaks and snow-clad slopes which form the 
highest line of the great mountain barrier dividing Kashmir 
from the plains of Northern India. Approaching it from the 
Valley of Kashmir, which lies to the E., we gradually rise, 
passing first through broken plateaux fissured and eroded 
by water. Up these intersecting valleys the path passes 
until at a height of about 6,000 ft. we begin to see occasional 
pines. A gradual ascent for a few more hundred feet brings 
us to the lower margin of the great fir-tree forest which 
clothes the foot of the Pir Punjal slopes with a band about 
sixty miles long and with an average breadth of perhaps six 
miles. In spite of the extent to which this forest is overrun 
by herdsmen, it still remains the haunt of black bear. Large 
streams flowing down from the snows pierce it in many places, 
and the easiest route to those snows usually lies along the 
side of one of these torrent valleys. 

Some of the summits are of great beauty, such as the three 
Brahma peaks at the EK. end of the range, whose graceful 
conical forms, the lower shoulders of which are mantled with 
perpetual snow, tower up to a height of 15,500 ft. Four 
thousand feet lower down, nestling at their base, lies the 
turquoise blue Konsa Nag, a glacier-fed lake three miles in 
length. 

To the W. of the Brahma peaks the Sedau and Pir Punjal 
passes cross the range in two well-marked gaps, separated by 
a group of five grey rocky summits, which enclose snowfields 
of considerable extent. Looking along the sky line, again six 
miles to the W. is the highest point of the whole range—Sun- 
set Peak, so named on account of the manner in which it is 
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the last of the tops to catch the rays of the setting sun. This 
peak has a saddle-back, and has been several times ascended 
by Dr. Arthur Neve, myself, and various friends. The ascent, 
which is extremely easy, lies for the last three hours up a 
snow slope, which gradually increases in steepness and cul- 
minates in a rocky arete, the S. face of which, and of the 
peak itself, drop as a sheer precipice for some hundreds of feet. 
On the summit pieces of smooth rock with vitreous fracture 
can be found, showing bubbles and other traces of igneous 
action. 

The most conspicuous and imposing of all the peaks of the 
Pir Punjal range is undoubtedly Tatticooti, the pyramidal 
shape of which, with a central notch and very steep and 
jagged western and northern sides, looks as if it might be 
exceedingly difficult to ascend. In 1900 I made an attempt, 
and succeeded in attaining a point about three-quarters of 
the way up the final peak, and well above the apex of the 
notch. The obstacles were, however, too many. My camp 
was too far away, and the fatigue great. The peak became 
shrouded by cloud, and the porters refused to proceed. How- 
ever I found, as I believed, a good and practicable route. On 
August 6, 1901, the Rev. C. E. Barton and TI pitched our 
tents above the pines of the Sangsofed River. On August 7 
we did five miles of steady ascent, at first through birches and 
juniper bushes, and then over grassy and flowery meadows 
bright with crown gentians and golden potentillas and dotted 
with great boulders. Climbing a grass-covered terminal 
moraine, 250 ft. in height, we placed our base camp on a 
stretch of meadow under a rounded knoll, the rocky faces of 
which were ground and polished by the ice of ages. Our 
altitude was 10,850 ft. 

The following day two miles’ ascent, chiefly climbing and 
scrambling over moraine, brought us on to the snowfield, part 
of the continuous neve, from which the Pir Punjal peaks in a 
long line lift their rocky heads. Here our direction changed 
from south to west, and emerging from the head of the valley 
we finally took a north-westerly course along the upper face of 
the snowfield, steadily rising until we reached the upper level, 
near the southern aréte of Tatticooti, the height attained 
being 12,850 ft. Here we pitched two shelter tents on the 
rocks, one for ourselves, the other for the porters. The 
weather was very unsettled and at intervals there was hail 
and a driving wind, the peaks being almost entirely in a 
cloud, but occasionally clearing for a few minutes. About 
10 p.m. a violent storm set in with drifting snow, and for some 
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time during the night and early morning our tents were in 
danger from the violence of the blast, and we passed a very 
disturbed night. On the morning of the 9th it cleared by 
8 o’clock and the sun came out, and shone brilliantly on three 
inches of fresh snow. Our tent ropes were coated with ice 
and the canvas covered by a layer of frozen snow. The 
peak was quite clear, and in spite of the late hour the outlook 
was decidedly promising. Crossing the S.E. arete we were 
compelled to descend 800 ft. to a snowfield covering the E. 
glacier. The steep slope with loose rocks, and fresh snow, 
resting in places on ice, caused some delay here, but by 10.30 
we had crossed the snowfield and reached the foot of a broad 
couloir stretching 600 ft. up to the N.E. aréte. We started 
off on snow, but above we had to scramble up a very steep 
shale slope. At the top was a cornice of snow with the 5-ft. 
edge toward us. On the opposite (northern) side a very sharp 
snow incline stretched straight away down for two or three 
thousand feet to a glacier. From the point where we stood a 
broken and steep jagged rocky aréte stretched up for more 
than 2,000 ft. towards the summit, which could not be seen. 
Following up the aréte for a short distance we worked across 
its N. face amongst loose rocks and fresh snow, traversing 
some couloirs full of snow, continuous with the steep slope 
below. We rejoined the main aréte about 200 ft. higher, and 
a steady steep climb up the edge brought us at last to a point 
at which it became knife-like. By working down a ledge on 
its southern side we reached a couloir, which steadily followed 
up eventually again brought us to the main arete, only a few 
hundred feet below the top. The gradient then became less 
severe, although the drop on both sides was very great. The 
porters caused some trouble and delay, owing to their being 
unused to the rope. 

We reached the summit (15,524 ft.) at 2 p.m. It was very 
sharp being formed by two blocks of trap rock standing on 
end, immediately below which was a vein of pure white 
quartz. We believe this to be the first time that the summit 
of Tatticooti has been reached. 

MOUNT EVEREST, OR JOMOKANGKAR. 
THE note from Dr. Ruge, a well-known historical geographer, 
translated below, appeared in the last December number of 
‘Petermann’s Mitteilungen.’ Mr. Douglas Freslifield has ad- 
dressed to the editor of that periodical the subjoined correction 
of the series of errors into which the German writer has been 
betrayed by his imperfect acquaintance with English literature. 

VOL. XXI.—NO. CLY. D 
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‘Mont EVEREST.’ 


‘In your second number for the current year Dr. Emil Schlag- 
intweit has introduced a dissertation on the name of the highest 
mountain in the world, in which he discusses the question whether 
Everest and Gaurisankar are identical. I leave this question un- 
touched, and desire only to remark with regard to the English 
name that the peak was correctly baptized Mont Everest, not 
Mount E., as is perfectly clear from the communications of 
General J. F. (sic) Walker, formerly Surveyor-General of India 
(“ Proc. Roy. Geogr. Soc.,’’ London, 1886, p. 88 ff.). 

‘Colonel Waugh in 1856 conferred this name, and in this form ; 
and although Douglas W. Freshtield describes this form as a 
“curious hybrid” (/.c. p. 176) yet Mont Everest must be main- 
tained as the accredited form. Ought not the highest mountain 
of the world to be allowed an unusual form of name—in the first 
place, to make it remarkable? And it is not so entirely without 
analogous forms, when one remembers the names Montgommery 
(stc) and Montrose. 

‘At any rate it is not permissible in quotations (“ Pet. Mitt.,” 
1901, p. 40, note 8) to alter Mont into Mount. General Walker 
wrote Notes on Mont Everest, not on Mount Everest. Freshtield 
answered with Further Notes on ‘‘ Mont Everest,’’ and Walker pro- 
duced a last note on Mont Everest. The mountain has, as a matter 
of fact, borne the name Mont Everest, and it would be petty 
pedantry to degrade it into an ordinary Mount.—S. RuGe.’ 


Mount Everest, or Jomo-kang-kar. 


1 Savile Row, Burlington Gardens. London, W.: 
January 8, 1902. 

Srr,—-Your contributor Dr. Ruge is quite mistaken in supposing 
that ‘Mont Everest’ rather than Mount Everest is, or ever has 
been, the accepted official English name for the highest measured 
peak in the world. It is true that a letter signed by Colonel Sir 
A. Waugh, in which the hybrid form ‘Mont Everest’ is several 
times repeated, was printed in the ‘Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society’ for 1856 (vol. 1. p. 345), But the letter 
was headed in the ‘ Proceedings’ ‘ Mount Everest,’ and that form 
was used by the well-known Indian geovrapher Mr. Brian Hodgson 
in commenting on it. In the next volume of the ‘ Proceedings’ 
(p. 102) Dr. Ruge will find a series of official letters from various 
members of the Indian Survey, including one from Sir A. Waugh 
himself, in all of which the mountain is called Mount Everest. 
Sir R. Murchison, then the President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, used the same form in 1857 (‘ Journal R.G.S.’ vol. xxvii. 
p. 109). If Dr. Ruge requires still further evidence of English usage 
I may refer him to the article ‘ Himalaya,’ by Sir R. Strachey, in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ to Sir Wm. Hunter’s ‘Imperial! 
Gazetteer of India,’ and to the articles ‘ Waugh’ and ‘ Everest’ in 
the new ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
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The use of Jfont in Sir A. Waugh’s original letter was very 
probably the slip ofa copying clerk. Whatever its origin may have 
been the slip has never been repeated, or treated seriously by any 
person of authority, except the late General J. T. Walker. Where 
(‘ P.R.G.S.’ vol. viii. p. 89) he quotes Sir A. Waugh as using the 
form ‘ Mont’ on a subsequent occasion he misquotes him (‘ P.R.G.S.’ 
vol. il. p. 105). General Walker was influenced—I speak from 
personal knowledge—partly by an illogical respect for a document 
issuing from his former department, which he failed to realise 
had been promptly and consistently ignored by his predecessors 
more immediately concerned, Sir A. Waugh and Sir G. Everest; 
and partly by an erroneous idea that some latent distinction exists 
between the French Mont and the English Mount, a delusion which 
Dr. Ruge appears to share. 

I must add, in correction of Dr. Ruge, that I have never used 
the phrase ‘ Mont Everest’ except ironically and within inverted 
commas. I would as soon write of ‘Mount Blanc’ or ‘ Mount 
Rosa’ (see ‘ P.R.G.S.’ vol. viii. p. 184). 

With regard to the supposed analogous instances, cited by Dr. 
Ruge, of the use of Mont in the British place-names Montrose and 
Montgomery, I would beg the learned writer to recall to his memory 
the following facts :— 

Montrose is said (Blackie on‘ Place Names,’ p. 168) to be a 
corruption of ‘ Monros, the promontory on the marshy land— 
moin. Montgomery is derived from a Norman-French personal 
name. To cite such a name as an argument for using a French 
word in a British Survey in Asia surely implies a curious lapse in 
historical perception! Montgomery records an event of consider- 
able importance—the Norman Conquest of England—while the 
‘Mont’ before Everest is absolutely unmeaning. 

You will, I trust, allow me to use the present opportunity to 
point out that Major Waddell, a Tibetan scholar and a high 
authority on this region, has in his recently published work, 
‘Among the Himalayas,’ confirmed, apparently on satisfactory 
evidence, the statement made in 1885 by the Pundit Surveyor 
Chandra Das that the Tibetan name for the peak in question is 
‘ Jomo-kang-kar,’ the Lord, or Lady, of the Snows; their translations 
differ as to the sex. 

In my opinion, as I have frequently stated, any authentic native 
name is preferable to that of an individual, however eminent, for 
so great a natural object. But if foreiyn geographers as a body 
decide, as they may, that the English name has been too long and 
too generally adopted to be conveniently altered, we are entitled to 
ask them not to misspell it. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Doucuas W. FRESHFIELD. 


To the Editor of ‘ Petermann’s Mitteilungen.’ 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


THOMAS COX. 


THe death of Mr. Thomas Cox, of Birmingham, removes a very 
sincere lover of the mountains and an old member of the Alpine 
Club. Mr. Cox belonged to what may be termed the middle 
period of mountaineering ; his first visit to the Alps was in 1867 
and his last in 1899, and his first ascent of a great peak was 
that of the Aletschhorn in 1870, while the last was that of the 
Cima di Jazzi in 1899, on both of which ascents I accom- 
panied him. His most active period was between 1870 and 1876, 
during which time we spent five seasons in the Alps together. 
In 1872 he made the ascent of the Monch from the Klein 
Scheidegg, then, as now, an expedition but seldom undertaken. 
His ascent of the Matterhorn in 1878 was remarkable for the fact 
that it was the first accomplished up and down from Zermatt 
within the limits of the 24 hours, and without sleeping out on the 
mountain. His passage of the Moming Rothhorn was the first of 
that mountain, while he participated in all the new expeditions 
made in Dauphiné in 1873 by Messrs. Pendlebury, Taylor, and 
myself, as well as the Grande Aiguille, which Mr. Taylor and I 
did not ascend. Later in the season he crossed the difticult and 
rarely undertaken Old Weissthor pass from Macugnaga to the 
Riffelhaus. In 1875 he made an interesting new pass leading 
direct from Bondo to the Baths of Massino by the Val Forcellizza, 
and in 1876 the first ascent of the Rossbodenhorn from the village 
of Simplon. A kindly, genuine friend, a sweet-tempered travelling 
companion, and an ardent mountaineer, all who knew him will 
mourn the loss of a climber who formed one of the rapidly disap- 
pearing connecting-links between men of the golden age of Alpine 
exploration and climbers of the present day. 
FREDERICK GARDINER. 


PRINCIPAL VIRIAMU JONES, F.R.S. 


In June, 1901, took place the death of Principal J. Viriamu 
Jones, F.R.S., the head of the South Wales University College, and 
first Vice-Chancellor of the University of Wales. He had been a 
member of our Club since 1887, and though he was too busy a man 
to be able to attend many of the meetings or dinners, particularly 
during the last tive or six years, yet his name was so widely known 
to many Alpine Club men who are interested in either science or 
education, that a brief record of his life seems appropriate. 

Viriamu Jones was the son of a remarkable man, the Rev. 
Thomas Jones, a most eloquent Welsh Nonconformist preacher, 
who began life as a working collier. His son, J. Viriamu Jones, 
was born on January 2, 1856, and was named Viriamu in memory 
of John Williams, the missionary of Erromanga, New Hebrides, 
whose name was so pronounced by the natives. He was educated 
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at Reading and University College Schools, and, after matriculating 
at the London University, went to University College. After a dis- 
tinguished career there, in which he gained many prizes and scholar- 
ships, he went as Brackenbury Scholar to Balliol College, Oxford. 

In 1880 he was made Demonstrator of Physics at the Clarendon 
Laboratory, Oxford, leaving this post to become, at the early age 
of twenty-five, Principal of Firth College, Sheffield. Into the 
organisation of this college he threw himself with great energy, and 
had already proved his success as an administrator when he was 
elected Principal and Professor of Physics at the Cardiff University 
College. This position was one thoroughly congenial to Viriamu 
Jones, who was an ardent Welshman, and connected by many 
ties with Swansea and the neighbouring parts of South Wales. 

From 1888 till his death, he worked incessantly for the cause of 
education in Wales, and that his work was not unappreciated by 
his fellow-countrymen was evidenced by the remarkable gathering 
that took place in the Cardiff Hall at his funeral. Over three thou- 
sand persons were present, representative of public bodies through- 
out Wales, and of every branch of education in the country. It 
was a wonderful sight, and to those who were privileged to see it, 
spoke eloquently of the appreciation which his life’s work had won. 

He was a most skilful and persuasive speaker, and one of the last 
acts of his life bears testimony to his marvellous gift for influencing 
those with whom he came into contact. During his absence from 
England, owing to ill-health, the Cardiff Corporation had been 
approached by the authorities of the South Wales College with a 
request that they would grant a site of five acres of land in their 
possession for the erection of the new College buildings. This they 
had definitely declined to do. Principal Jones, on his return to 
England, asked to be received as a belated member of the deputa- 
tion by the Corporation, and, appearing before them alone, by his 
persuasive eloquence induced them to rescind their previous resolu- 
tion and grant the land to the College. 

So much had his administrative capacity impressed those with 
whom he came in contact that it is no secret that had he regained 
health he would have been invited to become the Principal of the 
recently reconstituted University of London, as all parties interested 
in the reorganisation felt such entire confidence in his grasp of the 
requirements of University teaching, and in his tact and capacity for 
carrying through the extremely difficult task which must lie before 
the first Principal of such a complex body as the University of 
London. But his health during the past two or three years was 
such that the idea had to be dropped. 

Besides the administrative work of the South Wales College, he 
was for many years engaged in electrical research of no mean 
order; and had his time been less occupied with other matters, 
there is no doubt his singularly clear and lucid intellect would have 
made him an even greater reputation in the world of science than 
that which he had already, at the time of his death, gained by his 
work in the measurement of the standards of electrical energy ; it 
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was, indeed, largely on account of this work that he was made a 
Fellow of the Royal Society at the early age of thirty-eight. 

If further evidence of the importance of these researches were 
needed, it would be afforded by the announcement made a few days 
ago that the Drapers’ Company have confirmed a grant of 700l. 
made to him some two years before his death for this inquiry, but 
unused owing to his ill-health, and have directed that the instru- 
ment he had begun to construct for the measurement of the Ohm 
by the Lorenz method shall be completed out of the fund and 
placed in the National Physical Laboratory at Bushey Park, with 
an inscription showing that it is intended to be a memorial to 
Principal Viriamu Jones. 

He first became a lover of the Alps when he was at Oxford. One 
of his friends there was J. T. Wills, and Jones went at his invita- 
tion to spend some time at the Eagle’s Nest, but his restless energy 
refused to be bounded by the valley of Sixt, and he and Wills 
wandered into Switzerland through the Diablerets to Grindelwald. 

During the early eighties he spent several summer holidays in 
the Alps—in 1883 in the Chamonix district, being caught in very 
bad weather near the summit of Mont Blanc; in 1886, first in the 
Zermatt and later in the Mont Blanc district. And in 1887 he 
was elected a member of the Club. It was in this year that he 
went to Miirren with Sir Seymour King, and they together went up 
the Monch and Jungfrau in one day, probably the biggest expe- 
dition that Jones ever accomplished. 

A further result of his visits to the Eagle’s Nest was his acquaint- 
ance and marriage with Miss Kate Wills, a niece of Mr. Justice 
Wills. 

In all, he spent some seven or eight summers in the Alps and 
also a few weeks in the wild Maladetta district of the Pyrenees; but 
about 1898 he began to suffer from the effects of overwork, coupled, 
no doubt, with the weakness produced by the onset of the disease 
which proved fatal seven years later. He therefore took his 
holidays in Egypt, the Riviera, and in bicycling about France, rather 
than in the mountains. But his love for the mountains was always 
strong, and even during the last two years of his life, when he was 
suffering from the severe illness which ultimately proved fatal, he 
spent much of his time at Geneva and on the borders of the lake 
in sight of the Alps of Savoy, and died finally in Geneva, after 
staying at Grand Sacconex in a little house which Mr. Henry 
Pasteur had lent him, in the hope that he might recover his 
strength in this beautiful air. W. A. W. 


THE ALPINE CLUB PICTURE EXHIBITION. 


THanks to the labours of the Picture Sub-Committee, and especially 
Mr. Alfred East, the exhibition this winter was one of unusual 
interest. It was open from December 5 to December 18, and 
comprised works by Turner, W. Miiller, Ruskin, Elijah Walton, 
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and Mr. A. D. McCormick. Such a collection obviously implies a 
wide range of styles, nor was the diversity of subjects less marked 
than the diversity of their treatment. The Club have, wisely, 
always put a liberal interpretation on the term ‘ Alpine Picture,’ the 
principle apparently being that any sufficiently good picture is 
admissible which is either (a) the work of a member of the Club, 
or (b) a representation of some kind of mountain life, scenery, or 
object, real or imaginary. Thus, even if Mr. McCormick were not 
a member, his twenty-five charming and poetical embodiments of 
fairy forms floating in the mists and clouds around peak and glacier 
would fall well within the rule. But, indeed, his actual mountain- 
drawing was never more solid, direct, or truthful, setting off all the 
better, by contrast, his delicate wreaths of aérial beings. At the 
other end of the scale may be mentioned such un-Alpine subjects 
as Ruskin’s ‘St. Mary’s Church,’ Miiller’s ‘Street in Smyrna,’ 
‘Bristol Avon,’ and ‘ Bristol Harbour,’ which latter, indeed, by 
their presence suggest that a rider to the above-mentioned 
principle must have been adopted in favour of pictures of any 
subject whatever, if painted by an artist who has ever painted a 
mountain. 

Between these two extremes, however, there was plenty to look 
at. Turner at his wildest in the ‘ Dazio Grande’; Ruskin at his 
delicatest in ‘Lake, Land, and Cloud’ and ‘Pines under the 
Petit Charmoz’; and Elijah Walton at something near his best 
in the ‘ Ruitor Glacier’ and the ‘Monte Viso.’ There were no less 
than fifteen Millers, and two little breezy sketches by David Cox 
completed the catholicity of an exhibition for which all who saw it 
had good reason to feel indebted to the kindness of the owners who 
lent their property to the Club. H. G. W. 


THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 
THE following works have been added since November :— 


Recent Books, Presented by the Publishers. 


Alpine Majestaten und ihr Gefolge. Die Gebirgswelt der Erde in Bildern. 
Mit Text von Prof. Dr. A. Rothpletz. Vol. 1; 12 parts. Folio, 280 views. 
Miinchen, Vereinigte Kunstanst. A.-G., 1901 
The first volume of this publication is now completed. The views are 
taken from the Alps, Norway, Pyrenees, Wales, and Caucasus. They 
vary in interest and in quality, but are on the whole good, and 
very largely represent the higher regions among the mountains. The 
publication is being continued, and is moderate in price, at one mark 

@ part. 

Alpinus [ps. i.e. Faige-Blanc]. Propos de Chasse. Encore un peu les ours. 
L’Ecureuil. Les ours d’Europe. La gelinotte. Un courre 4 travers les 
Monts Dauphinois. 8vo. 

Grenoble, Baratier et Dardelet, n.d. [printed 1876 ; pub. by 

Gratier & Cie, 1901). Fr. 3 
Delightful and amusing articles (separately paged but bound together 
in one volume) on scenery, people, climbs, and climbers in Dauphiné. 
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Conway, Sir W.M. The Alps from endtoend. With... illustrations by 
A. D. McCormick, and a chapter by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 300; ill. Westminster, Constable, 1900. 6/- 
This is the third, revised, and cheap edition of this work, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1895. The trip was undertaken in 
1894 from Turin, and covered the Alps from the Maritime Alps to the 
Gross Glockner by way of Mont Blane and the Bernese Oberland. 
Chap. xvi is devoted to ‘Tyrolese scrambles in 1875,’ and chap. xvii 
contains suggestions for ‘A run through the western and central 
Alps,’ by Mr. Coolidge. 
Dauphiné. A travers nos alpes. 8vo, pp. 297; ill. 
Grenoble, Gratier, 1902. Fr. 2 
A compilation of interesting extracts from well-known writers, referring 
to the scenery, history, people, customs, etc., of the district ; intended 
originally as a school reading book, it ought to appeal to a large 
circle of readers, since the authors quoted from include Saussure, 
Ladoucette, Macé, Correvon, Ferrand, Rousseau, Chateaubriand. 
Hoole, Dr. Hy. Das Trainiren zum Sport... Fiir deutsche Verhiiltnisse 
bearbeitet v. Dr. C. A. Neufeld. 8vo, pp. 170. 
Wiesbaden, Bergmann, 1899. M. 2 
A translation of Dr. Hoole’s work,‘ The Science and Art of Training.’ 
Hornaday, Wm. T. Notes on the mountain sheep of North America, with a 
description of a new species. 8vo, pp. 122; map, ill. Reprinted from 
Fifth Annual Report of the New York Zoological Society. 
New York, Oftice of the Soc., June, 1901 
A most interesting monograph on this magnificent animal, with excel- 
lent illustrations from life and from stuffed specimens. 
Kiirschner’s Jahrbuch, 1902. 8vo, ill. Berlin, etc., Hillger, 1902 
This contains short and good articles on ‘ Die Alpen,’ ‘ Oester. Alpen- 
klub,’ ‘Alpenvereine,’ ‘Alpine Literatur,’ ‘Bergsteigen d. Frauen’ 
(with portraits of 27 lady climbers), ete. Each year this ‘ Jahrbuch’ 
contains such articles of mountaineering interest. 
Latzina, Francisco. Diccionario geografico argentino. Terceraedicién. 4to, 
pp. 814. Buenos Aires, Peuser, 1899 
This is a dictionary of places and persons—chiefly statistical. There 
are short articles on ‘ Aconcagua’ (under which no mention is made 
of the ascent, and Tupungato does not occur at all), ‘ Andes,’ ‘ Puna’ 
(originally meaning the high plains on the Andes and then the 
mountain sickness felt there), etc. Thechief article of alpine interest 
is under ‘ Gea,’ pp. 271-292, a geological article with a full biblio- 
graphy, by Dr. Juan Valentin, which was also published separately as 
‘ Bosquejo geolégico de la Argentina.’ 
New Zealand; Report of the Department of Lands and Survey for the year 
1900-1901. Folio, ill. Wellington, Mackay, 1901 
The items of interest in this are :—Pp. 130-1, ‘ Report on the Mount 
Cook Hermitage and alpine district,’ by J. M. Clark, the guide in 
charge of ‘ the Hermitage,’ who came over to Switzerland in 1900 to 
acquire mountaineering experience, and who reports on mountaineer- 
ing expeditions made since his return; pp. 136-7, with many illus- 
trations, ‘Mount Egmont,’ 8,260 ft., within the limit of perpetual 
snow, but quite easily climbed by the ordinary tourist. 
Norman-Neruda, May. bBergfahrten von Norman-Neruda. 8vo, pp. 245; 
portrait. Miinchen, Bruckmann [1901) 
This contains the same articles as published in the English edition of 
1899, chiefly upon the Eastern Alps. The book is_ beautifully 
printed, the type being the same as some of the best used in England. 
*Purtscheller, Ludwig. Uber Fels und Firn: Bergwanderungen von. 
Herausgegeben von H. Hess. 4to, pp. 362; ill. 
Miinchen, Bruckmann, 1901. M. 20 


* See ‘ Reviews and Notices’ in this number of the Journal. 
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Rabot, Charles. Aux Fjords de Norvége ... 8vo, pp. 300; ill. 

Paris, Hachette, 1898. Fr. 5.50 

A work of general travel and geographical description, with special 

chapters on the mountains and glaciers, and a list of the mountain 
guides of Norway. 

*___ Les variations de lungueur des glaciers dans les régions arctiques 
et boréales. Publi¢ sous les auspices du Ministére de 1l’Instruction 
publique de France. 8vo, pp. 250. Reprinted from ‘Arch. d. Sciences,’ 
1899-1900. Genéve et Bale, Georg, 1900 

Valentin, Dr. J. Bosquejo geoligico de la Argentina. Keprinted pp. 271- 
292, under ‘ Gea,’ in F. Latzina, * Diccionario,’ q.v. 

*Wichmann, Franz. Die Alpinisten. Roman. 2 vols.in one. 8vo, pp. 180, 
217. Berlin, Janke, 1900. M. 5 

Workman, Dr., and Mrs. Bullock. In the ice world of Himalaya. Among 
the peaks and passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Suru, and Baltistan. (Second 
Edition.) 8vo, pp. xvi, 204; maps, ill. London, Fisher Unwin, 1901. 6/- 

A cheap edition, a reprint of the first (1900), with the omission of two 
portraits and route map. 


Older Books. 


Berlepsch, H. A., and Kohl, J. @. Switzerland ... Handbook... 8vo, 
pp. xxiv, 504; plates, maps. Ziirich, Schinidt : ete., 1874 
Ebel, J.G. Manuel du voyageur en Suisse . . . 3me édition franyvaise .. . 
réduite en un volume, ct dans laquelle on a conservé tid-lement le plan de 
auteur... 12mo, pp. 674; 3 plates, map. Paris, Langlois, 1816 
The first pirated edition of Ebel, from the author’s edition of 1810, 
which edition was reprinted in 1817 in consequence of the publica- 
tion of this pirated edition. The 1818 edition by Langlois (with title 
as above) is not merely a reprint of this, though also printed from 

the 1810 original edition. 

Humboldt, A. de. Essai politique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle-Espagne. 
5 vols. 8vo. Paris, Schoell, 1811 

This contains the text, but not the atlas, of the 4to edition of the same 
year and publisher in 2 vols., which formed Part II]. of the complete 
work, ‘ Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland.’ A geographical descrip- 
tion of Mexico and its mountains is given; and, vol. 4, p. 305, 
Humboldt discusses whether Diego Ortaz ascended Popocatepetl, 
taking the negative view. 

Journal of a summer tour, see Sewell, E. M. 

Levier, Dr. Emile. A travers le Caucase. Notes et impressions d’un 
botaniste. Roy. Svo, pp. 346; ill. Neuchitel, Attinger (1894) 

Lutz, Markus. Vollstiindige Beschreibung des S:hweizerlandes. Oder geo- 
graphisch-statistisches Hand-Lexikon. ... 2te... Ausgabe. 3 vols. 
8vo. Aarau, Sauerlinder, 1827 

The first edition was published in 1822. 

Moulinié, C. E. F. Promenades philosophiques et religieuses aux environs 
du Mont-Blanc. Précédces dune itinéraire et d’une table des principales 
hauteurs des montagnes de cette contrée. 12mo, pp. xxiv, 385. 

Geneve, de Luc Sestié (1817) 

The author ascended lesser heights and greatly enjoyed the scenery 
therefrom. 

Sewell, Elizabeth M. Journal of a summer tour, from Ostend, through 
Germany, Switzerland, and part of the Tyrol, to Genoa. Kept for the 
children of a village school. By the author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ .. . 
12mo, pp. v, 202; maps. London, Longmans, 1852 

The author visited Chamonix, the Oberland, Simplon, ete. 


* See ‘Reviews and Notices’ in this number of the Journal. 
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Sonntag, August. Observations on terrestrial magnetism in Mexico... 
with notes and illustrations of an examination of the volcano Popocatepetl 
and its vicinity. Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 4to; maps, 
ill. Washington City, Smithsonian Instit., Feb., 1860 

There is a good contour map of Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuat] —1/100,000 
—and pp. 51-61 contain the account of the ascent of the former and 
the attempted ascent of the latter mountain (Feb. 1857, to within 
600 ft. of the summit). 

(Presented by the Institution.) 

Thiers, A. Les Pyrénées et le Midi de la France, pendant les mois de 
novembre et décembre 1822. Svo, pp. 222. Paris, Ponthieu, 1823 

A description of general travel. 


Club Publications, Presented by the Clubs. 


*C.A.F. Commission francaise d. glaciers. Notice of formation. 1901 
C.A.I. Brescia. Fiihrer durch Brescia. 8vo, pp. 84; mup, ill. | 1901 


Two copies, one on large paper. 
—— Vicenza. Carta geologica della Provincia di Vicenza, di Arturo Negri. 
8vo, 110; maps. Vicenza, Fabris, 1901 
The map is very clearly printed, and the bibliography. which occupies 
all but 23 pp. of the letterpress, is very full and well arranged, and 
includes a section on ‘ Alpinismo.’ 
D.u.Qe. xix. General-Versammlung ; see below under Meran, 1892. 
—— Krain (1874). Festschrift zur Feier d. 20. Bestehens seit d. Neugriindung 
im J. 1881. Roy. 8vo, pp. 96; ill. Laibach, Selbstverlag, 1901 
History of Section; huts and paths; articles on the district; list of 
members. Printed, illustrated and bound well. 
—— Mainz. Zur Erinnerung an Mainz. Der 17. General-Versammlung 
d.D.u. 0. A.V. 8vo. pp. 58; ill. Mainz, Zabern, 1800 
An illustrated guide to Muinz. 
—— —— see Schmidt, Dr. T. 
—— Manchester (188). Statuten des Zweigvereins Manchester. Svo, pp.2. n.d. 
~——- Sonneberg. Festschrift zur Feier d. Erotfnung d. Purtschellerhauses. Der 
Hohe Goll und sein Gebiet, v. Dr. M. Zeppezauer. 8vo, pp. 42. 
Salzburg, 1900 
—— ~ —- Bericht iiber die ersten zehn Jahren ihres Bestehens, 1891-1900. 
8vo, pp. 27. Sonneberg, Mylius, 1901 
S.A.C. Annuaire, 1868-9. 1869 
This and the volume preceding it were the only two volumes of the 
‘Jahrbuch’ that were translated into French. 
—— Section Bachtel (1872). Festschrift. 8vo, pp. 104. 
Ruti, Lehmann-Ritter, 1897 
Chronik—Das Ziircher Oberlund-——Festspiel— Mitylieder-Verzeichniss. 


Pamphlets and Magazine Articles. 


Alpi italiane, Le. 8vo, pp. 673-752; ill, In ‘La Lettura,’ I, 8; Ammin, 
Milano. Agosto, 1901. 50 cent, 
A series of articles by G. Rey, O. Brentari, etc., on the yeolcgy, the 
flora, the fauna, the dialects, the climbing, etc., of the Italian Alps, 
fully and well illustrated. 
(Presented by the Publishers.) 
Ball, John. On the measurement of heizhts by the barometer. 8vo. pp. 431- 
472. In ‘Supplementary Papers,’ 11, 3; Royal Geog. Soc., London. 
Murray, 1888 
(Presented by the Society.) 
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Bell, Gertrude L. Concerning mountains. 8vo, pp. 616-625. In ‘The 
National Review,’ Arnold, London. Dec., 1901. 2/6 
A pleasantly written essay on the charm of mountaineering and a 
description of the author’s ascent of the Engelhorn. 
(Presented by the Publisher.) 
Canadian Rockies, Mountaineering in the. Obl. 8vo, pp. 10; ill. Issued by 
the Canadian Pacitic Ry. Co. May, 1901 
An illustrated advertisement. 
Dauphine, Le. Album publié par le syndicat d’initiative de Grenoble. 
Distribué gratuitement. Obl. 8vo, plates. Grenoble, Allier (1901] 
20 good photographs of the scenery round Grenoble, including ‘La 
Meije’ and ‘ Le Lauteret.’ 
(Presented by MM. Allier.) 
Ducis, Abbé C. A. Les Alpes graies pwnines & cottiennes. 8vo, pp. 28. 


Reprinted from ‘ Rev. savoisienne.’ Annecy, Perrissin, 1872 
Historical. 

Evans, T. J. Nature in the Alps. 8vo, pp. 149-154. In ‘The Anglo- 

American Mag.,’ New York and London, vi, no. 2. Aug., 1901 


(Presented by the Publishers.) 
Finsterwalder, Dr., see Glaciers, Com. Internat. d., 1901. 
Fyfe, H.C. How high can we climb? 8vo, pp. 366-371; ill. In ‘ Pearson's 
Mag.,’ London, no. 70. Oct., 1901 
(Presented by the Publishers.) 
Geikie, James. Mountains. 8vo, pp. 449-459; ill. In ‘Scot. Geog. Mag.,’ 
Edinburgh, xvii, no. 9. Sep., 1901 
The first of a series of papers on the geological structure of mountains. 
(Presented by the Roy. Scottish Geog. Soc.) 
Geologists, Eminent Livirg; the Rev. Prof. T.G. Bonney. 8vo, pp. 385-400; 
portrait. Reprinted from the ‘ Geolog. Mag.’ Sep. 1901 
A short account of Prof. Bonney’s scientific work, with a list of the 
geological papers published by him. 
(Presented by Prof. Bonney.) 
*Glaciers, Commission internationale des. Les variations périodiques des 
glaciers. 6me rapport, 1900, rédigé par le Dr Finsterwalder et E. Mnret. 


Extr. d.* Arch. d. Se.,’ xii. 8vo, pp. 27. Geneve, Georg, 1901 
Gletscherthor. 4to, pp. 221-2; ill, In ‘Der Stein d. Wesen,’ Hartleben, 
Wien, xiii, 7. 1901 


(Presented by the Publisher.) 
Guichardaz, Abbé Basile. Mémoire sur les bouquetins. 8vo, pp. 42. x. 
: Aoste, Mensio, 1850 
Hamberg, Axel. Sarjekfjiillen. En geografisk undersékning. Svo, pp. 145- 
204; 223-276; maps, ill. Reprinted from ‘Ymer,’ Swedish Soc. of 
anthrop. and geog., Stockholm. 1901 
A full geographical description, with the measurements of glacier 
motion, ete. 
(Presented by the Author.) 
Mayne, J. From Mount Roberts Summit, B.C. 8vo, pp. 429-31; ill. In 
‘The Canadian Mag.,’ xvii. Sep., 1901 
(Presented by the Publishers, Ontario Pub. Co., Toronto.) 
Meran. Zur Erinnerung an d. xix. General-Versammlung d. 1D.u.0e.A.-V. 
8vo, pp. 48; ill. (Meran, Potzelberger, 1892) 
A description of the town and of the mountains in the neighbourhood. 
(Presented by the Publisher.) 
Muldrow, R. Mount McKinley. 8vo, pp. 312-3; map. In ‘The National 
Geographic Mag.,’ xii, 8, New York, McClure. August 1901 
The author's measurements, made in 1898, of the height of this moun- 
tain (20,464 ft.) show it to be the highest point yet discovered in 
North America. 
(Presented by the Publishers.) 


A 
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Muret, E., sce Glaciers, Com. Internat. d., 1901. 

Paillon, M. Notes et documents historiques sur Le Valgaudemar.  8vo, 
pp. 34. Reprinted, with corrections, from ‘ Rev. Alpine.’ 

Lyon, Imp. Salut Publ., 1901 
(Presented by the Author.) 

Peck, Annie §. Practical Mountain climbing. 8vo, pp. 695-700; ill. In 

‘Outing,’ New York, xxxviii, no. 6. Sep., 1901 
(Presented by the Agents, the International News Co., London.) 

R.-G., F. Le Mont Bianc et les Alpes vus de Dijon. 8vo, pp. 37; map, plates. _ 
Reprinted from ‘ Mém. Soc. Bourg. de Géog.,’ xvii. Dijon, Darantiére, 1901 

Santonin, K. A. Ueber die Saugethiere der Steppen des nordostlichen 
Kaukasus. 8vo, pp. 54; maps. ‘ Mit. d. Kauk. Museums,’ i, 5. 

Titlis, Koslovski, 1901 
(Presented by Dr. Radde.) 

Schmidt, Dr. Th. Im goldnen Mainz. Den Teilnehmern an d. Mainzer 
General-Versammlung d. D.u.Oe.A.-V. gewidmet. 8vo, pp. 2%. 

Breslau, Stenzel, 1891 
An address in verse. 

. (Presented by the Mainz Section.) 

Seiroku Honda, Dr. Eine Besteigung des Mount Morrison, Formosa. 4to, 
pp. 469-473; map. In ‘Mit d. deuts. Ges. f. Nat.- u. Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens,’ Tokio, no. 60. July, 1897 

Mt. Morrison, 14,350 ft.. the highest point in the far East, offers no 
difficulties but those of transport and of tropical forest. This is the 
first ascent. 

(Presented by the Sucicty.) 

Semple, Ellen C. Mountain passes: a study in anthropogeography. 8vo, 
pp. 124-137: 191-203. In ‘ Bul. Amer. Geog. Soc.,’ xxxiil, 2 and 3, New 
York. 1901. §1 per no. 

Mountains viewed as military and trade barriers, with notes on and 
descriptions of the chief passes in the mountain ranges of the world. 

(Presented by the Society.) 

Terschak, E Verzeichniss des photogr. Aufnahmen aus d. Grédner Dolomiten. 

Cortina d’Ampezzo, 1901 

A catalogue of some of Herr Terschak’s well-known photographs, pre- 
sented by the author, along with six beautiful specimens of his work. 

Turner, S. A record climb up the Matterhorn. svo, pp. 308-15; ill. In 
‘The Canadian Mag.,’ Toronto, xvii, no. 4. August, 1901 

From the Monte Rosa Hotel to the summit and back took 123 hours. 

(Presented by the Editor.) 

—— The Aiguilles of the Mont Blane group. 8vo, pp. 399-408; ill. In * Pall 
Mall Mag.,’ London, xxv, no. 103. Nov., 1901. 1f- 

(Presented by the Publishers.) 

Watson, C.H. ‘The scenery of the Canadian Rockies. 8vo, pp. 418-25; ill. 
In ‘ Pall Mall May,’ London, xxv, no. 103. Nov., 1901 

(Presented by the Publishers.) 

Wilcox, W. D. The new Switzerland. The Canadian Rockies as a climber’s 
ground. 8vo, pp. 549-558. In‘ Pall Mall Mag.,’ London, xxv, no. 100. 

August, 1901 
Beautifully illustrated by Mr. Wilcox’s well-known photographs: 
(Presented by the Publishers.) 


The following is an analysis under subjects of the recent items in the 
above ;— 


Alaska; see Muldrow. Dolomites ;- see Norman-Neruda, 

Alps; see Alpine Majestiiten, Conway. Purtscheller, Terschak. 

Andes; see Latzina. ' Fauna; see Hornaday, Santonin. 

Canada; see Canadian Rockies, Wat- General ; see Bell, Fyfe, Kiirschner, 
son, Wilcox. Peck, Semple. 


Dauphine; see Alpinus, Dauphiné. Geology ; see Geikie, Geologists. 
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Glaciers; see C.A.F., Glaciers Com. Mont Blanc; see R.-G., Turner. 


Intern., Rabot. Norway ; see Rabot. 
Himalaya; see Workman. - Novel; see Wichmann. 
Italian Alps; see Alpi italiane, C.A.I. Photographs; see Terschak. 
Matterhorn; see Turner. Training ; see Hoole. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1901—continued. 


Val Tournanche District. 


THE CHATEAU DES DAMES BY THE N.W. ARETE. August 23.— 
Messrs. G. J. F. Tomlinson and F.C. Bergne, with Christian Jossi and 
Edouard Favret, leaving Prarayé, followed the path to the Bellaza Alp, 
then skirting the moraine of the glacier which flows down on the N. 
side of the Chiteau des Dames (this glacier is marked on the Italian 
Ordnance map as the ‘Gl. Bellaza’), they struck the N.W. aréte 
almost at its base (2 hrs. from Prarayé). Keeping to the aréte they 
reach the summit in another 2} hrs., thus passing the point marked 
3,017 m. on the Italian map. For the first hour the aréte consists of 
easy rocks; then follows loose scree, which leads to another rock 
ridge. This in turn leads to the short snow aréte immediately 
below the summit. 

: Bernese Oberland. 


WIxLpDscHLoss (2,706 m.). October 11.—Mr. G. Hasler, with 
Chr. Jossi, followed the Bergli hut route as far as the Kallitritt 
(S. of the figures 2026), and then bore W., striking the Kallifirn 
somewhat N. of the Eigerhéhle. It was, though much crevassed, 
followed in an almost straight line to their peak, the last } hr. being 
an easy scramble over a steep shaly slope (5 hrs. from Grindelwald). 

ABSCHWUNG (3,143 m.). Octuber 18.—The same party reached 
the foot of this peak from the Schwarzegg hut via the Strahlegg in 
54 hrs. The long snow couloir S. of the figures 2490 was followed 
in 14 hr. to a kind of pass overlooking the Lauteraar Glacier. The 
well-defined peak (immediately S. of the ‘A’ of ‘Abschwung,’ ca. 
8,800 m.) was reached in one hour’s good rock scrambling and the 
peak 3,143 m. in 10 min. from the pass. 


Albula District. 


Piz Por (3,038 m.=9,950 ft.).*—August 12, Messrs. J. J. Withers 
and R. J. G. Mayor, with the guides Adolf Andenmatten and Franz 
Zurbriggen, of Saas, left Inner Ferrera at 4.50 a.m., and reached 
the chilets in the Val d’Emet at 5.50 a.m.; hence they bore off W. 
and mounted gradually over grass and stone slopes till (7.80 a.a.) 
a subsidiary ridge was met coming down from the 8.E. face of the 
peak to the face to the S.W. of the summit. After an hour’s halt 
this ridge was followed over rock and snow to the point where it 
met the face of the mountain, which was climbed straight up to 


* Studer, vol. iii. p. 302. S.A.C. Itinerarium fiir die Albula Gruppe, p. 205, 
the highest point of the Surettuhorner. 
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the top of the ridge. Here the rocks of the very steep ridge were 
followed in a N.E. direction to the summit in 24 hrs. from the 
halting-place above-mentioned. The descent was made to the 
Suretta Glacier, and the usual route was followed by the glacier and 
Mutalla Sura to Inner Ferrera, which was reached at 3.50 p.m. 

Pizzo STELLA (3,162 m.=10,874 ft.).*=On August 20, 1901, 
the same party made apparently the first ascent of this peak by its 
N.E. ridge, and descended by the N.E. face. They left Cresta in 
the Aversthal at 8 a.m., reached the chalets of Plan del Nido in the 
Val di Lei at 7 a.m. Leaving those at 8 a.m. they crossed the 
stream in a S. direction and began to mount the slopes which form 
the N.E. ridge of the mountain. Having gained the top of the 
ridge they followed this in its entire length, at first over loose 
stones and finally over the very steep rock aréte to the top, which 
was reached at ll a.m. Leaving the top at 12.15 they followed 
the N.E. aréie for a few niinutes, and then went down the glacier 
lying on the N.E. face of the mountain, leaving the glacier in } hr. 
from the top by its right bank, and joining the route taken in the 
ascent. This was followed till Cresta was reached after many halts 
at 7.30 P.M. 

Dolomites. 


Punta Nera FROM THE E.—On August 10 Mr. Percy Salter, 
with the guides Z. Pompanin and A. Zangiocomi, started from Cortina 
at 5.45 a.m. and arrived at the foot of the mountain at 7.35. After 
halting thirty minutes for breakfast they began to climb the rocks 
at 8.5. After a not very easy traverse, and an ascent of 200 m., 
they came to a chimney, which they avoided, and, traversing to the 
left, reached difficult rocks, which they ascended. After that they 
mounted a dangerous chimney, made another short and difficult 
traverse, and, continuing to ascend by smooth and difficult rocks, 
reached the top about 5.30 p.m. . 


Northern Norway—Mainland. 


NAAVAFJELD (about 3,600 ft.). July 3.—Messrs. H. Priestman 
and Cap Halle, N.G.O., with H. Langfjord, left camp in Krogdal, 
8 miles from Grov, Tromsé Amt, at 5.30 a.M., reaching the most 
northerly point on the ridge at 7.30 a.m. and the southern and 
highest point at 12.80 noon. 

SLETFJELD AND PuNGDALSTIND (about 4,000 ft., unsurveyed). 
July 4 and 5.—-The same party left camp at 6.45 a.m. and ascended 
the W. ridge to the N. peak of Sletfjeld by 10.15 a.m., and after 
traversing two other summits reached the southern and highest 
peak at 9.15 p.m. Although the sun was above the horizon all 
night there was a slight frost, whilst the party crossed a high snow- 
covered plateau to the S.W. until they reached some rocks at 
5 aA.M., where they slept till 9 a.m. They then descended to a 
frozen lake in a high valley and traversed the W. slopes of two 


* Studer, vol. iii. p. 299. S.A.C. Itinerariswm fiir dve Albula Gruppe, p. 209. 
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unnamed peaks, and reached the summit of Pungdalstind by the 
S.K. ridge at 1 p.m. The whole N. face of the mountain group 
consists of a series of impassable precipices, and the descent was 
s0 circuitous that camp was not reached until 7.45 p.m., after 
87 hrs.’ absence. 

Lofoten Islands. 


HiGraFTinpD (1,150 m. = 8,824 ft.). August 4.—Messrs. Collie, 
Hastings, Priestman, and Woolley, with Elias Hogrenning as 
porter, left their camp near Langstrand, Ostnesfjord, at 11.30 a.m., 
reached Liland by boat, and ascended due E., at first through dense 
birch-scrub, then up the very steep valley (Lilandsdale) till close 
under the main S. ridge of Higraftind. 

Climbing began with a very narrow traverse running north- 
ward along the W. face of the ridge, the first peak in the ridge 
being thus avoided; three other pinnacles on the same ridge were 
then passed, and the double summit was gained at 5.830 p.m. The 
point to the N. is a few feet higher than that which was first 
reached, and is separated from it by a very deep and narrow cleft, 
from the bottom of which the ascent was completed without 
serious difficulty. The weather was perfect and the views in 
every direction were superb. The summit was left at 7.80, the 
descent to the end of the traverse occupied 1 hr., and the camp was 
reached at 10.55 p.m. Higraftind is the highest peak on the island 
of Ostvaagé. 

GJEITGALJAR (1,069 m. = 3,558 ft.). August 14.—The same 
party, leaving the camp at 12.30 p.m., rowed to the head of 
Ostpollen and ascended over grass and screes to a snow couloir. 
facing S.W. The top of the couloir (2,900 ft.) opened on to a small 
snow-field, which was crossed to the N.E. ridge of Gjeitgaljartind, 
and the summit was gained by steep rocks at 5.30. It commands 
magnificent views of the surrounding mountains and fjords. The 
descent was made by the same route to the fjord in 2 hrs., and the 
camp was reached at 9.30 p.m. 


ALPINE NOTES, 


‘Toe ALPINE GuIDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, Charing Cross. 

THe Liprary CATALOGUE is now printed and may be obtained, 
bound in cloth, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 23 Savile 
Row. Price 3s.; postage, 4d. 

ALPINE CuuB Opsituary, 1901.—H. E. Burgess (1876), Canon 
Pelham Burn (1901), C. H. Hawkins (1872), J. P. Hartree (1891), 
J. V. Jones (1887), C. Marett (1860), W. Mathews (1857), Professor 
Torell (hon. member). 
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Mr. WuyMPeEr's EXPEDITION TO THE CANADIAN ROCKIES.— 
Mr. Edward Whymper arrived at Liverpool on January 17 by the 
Allan s.s. ‘Numidian,’ having left Field, British Columbia, on 
December 26, and Montreal on January 5. The guides Bossonney, 
Kaufmann, Klucker, and Pollinger left Field on September 8, and 
after their departure Mr. Whymper worked with Canadians. 

Until the time of his return little snow had fallen throughout 

the mountains in general. On the summit of ‘The Great Divide’ 
(5,296 ft.) there was a depth of about 30 ins.; at Glacier House, 
in the Selkirks (4,122 ft.), the depth was about 2 ft.; at Field 
4,050 ft.), 18 ins.; Laggan (4,930 ft.), less than a foot; at Banff 
re ft.), not more than 9 ins.; and at Calgary (8,388 ft.) a large 
part of the ground was not covered by snow at all. In eastern 
Canada more snow had fallen than in most parts of the interior, 
and temperature both there and upon the prairies had been lower 
than in the mountains. The lowest temperature at Field, British 
Columbia, during the present winter (down to December 31) occurred 
on December 11, when it fell to 15°5 degrees below zero of Fahren- 
heit, or 474 degrees below freezing-point, and it remained below 
zero throughout the entire day. During the coldest times bright 
sunny weather prevailed, and there was an almost total absence of 
wind. 
Mr. Whymper has brought back a bag of mountain-tops, exten- 
sive collections in natural history, and numerous photographs from 
the central Canadian Rockies, including several panoramas, which 
convey some idea of the immensity of this unexplored region. We 
understand, notwithstanding what has been stated in several news- 
papers, that he is not going to write a book upon this journey, 
which he regards only as a preliminary one. 

KNUBEL FuND.—The subscription for the benefit of the widow 
und child of the late César Knubel, of St. Niklaus, realised 100. 
Of this amount 20/. has been handed to the widow, and 80l. has 
been invested at 5 per cent. for the education and maintenance of 
the child. Messrs. Hermann Seiler and Josef Imboden have kindly 
undertaken the administration of the fund. RoBERT Corry. 

JOSEF SPECHTENHAUSER.—In reply to the appeal in the last 
number of the Journal, 12/. 16s. has been received. I am in 
correspondence with Herr Meurer, who is on the spot, as to the best 
means of utilising these and any further sums which may (and I 
hope will) be received for Josef’s benefit. Meantime I have 
cordially to thank the subscribers for the kind response they have 
made, and to say that the list is not closed. A. J. BUTLER. 

‘CLIMBERS’ GUIDE TO THE BERNESE OBERLAND.’—Some years 
ago we announced* that Mr. Coolidge had undertaken a work 
under this title. We are now informed that he has made over his 
notes and memoranda to Mr. G. Hasler (of Berne), who has 
recently completed his draft of the book. It extends from the 
Gemmi to the Grimsel, and will be issued in German as well as in 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xvii. p. 55. 
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English. Despite a careful examination of thé literature relating 
to the higher regions of the Bernese Oberland, there seem to be 
several peaks and passes which have hitherto escaped description, 
altogether or in part. Mr. Hasler therefore will be very much 
obliged to mountaineers who will communicate to him any un- 
published information they may possess as to the lesser known 
peaks and passes of the region. All letters should be addressed, as 
soon as possible, to G. Hasler, Eisq., 88 Effingerstrasse, Berne, 
Switzerland. 

Dr. ALBRECHT von KraFFt, of the Geological Survey, died in 
Calcutta in September 1901. He was only thirty years of age, and a 
life already filled with good work, and fuller still of brilliant promise, 
has thus come prematurely to a close. As a mountaineer he had 
made his mark; as a geologist he had already earned his first 
laurels. His mountaineering feats made him the leader of our 
younger generation of climbers; his scientific qualifications were 
warmly recognised by men like Suess and Zittel. 

Born in Munich in 1871, he had mastered the secrets of rock and 
ice craft almost before leaving school, and during his university life 
he founded the ‘ Akademische Alpen-Verein Minchen,’ which is at 
the present time the largest and most flourishing guild of guideless 
climbers. At his father’s wish he began to study law, but very soon 
found out that his tastes were not in that line. With characteristic 
conscientiousness, however, he held out, and obtained his legal 
degree before making a fresh start on some more congenial subject. 
Three years later he took his second degree, having chosen the 
study of geology, that most difficult of all the natural sciences. In 
1897 he surveyed the Cima d’Asta district for the Geologische 
Reichsanstalt, and during the following year the writer of these 
lines enjoyed the singular good fortune of having Krafft as a com- 
panion on a journey to Bokhara. The important results of his share 
in that expedition are most ably set forth in some of the leading 
German scientific publications. While we were still in the inner- 
most wilds of the Upper Oxus a summons to the Geological Survey 
of India reached him. This meant the realisation of his fondest 
hopes. On New Year’s Day 1899 he embarked for Calcutta, 
whither he was followed shortly after by the lady who became his 
wife. His district for 1899 was Spiti, and in 1900, accompanied by 
his wife, he investigated the geology of the mountains at the sources 
of the Ganges. During the last year he was attached as expert to 
a special and important mission not devoid of danger, seeing that 
his horse was shot under him. On its results he reported in person 
to the Viceroy at Simla. 

Overwork and illness, due to the fatal influences of the climate, 
undermined his constitution, and the day after his return from a 
journey to Lahore he suddenly died of heart failure while at dinner 
with his wife. 

The blow was felt acutely by all who knew this remarkable man. 
Of his Alpine record and of his scientific attainments I need say no 
more; they are facts beyond dispute.: As to his character, his 
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qualities of heart and mind, the unanimous opinion of his friends 
cannot be better summed up than in the word ‘gentleman,’ of which 
he was one of the noblest types. W. R. RickMErs, 

To THE OBERAAR Hut From Munster.-—On August 14, 1901, 
Messrs. W. T. Kirkpatrick and R. P. Hope, being driven down by 
bad weather from the Pavilion Dollfus, crossed the ridge between 
the two Siedelhorns to Munster, in the Rhone Valley. Next day, 
the weather having cleared, they decided to make for the Oberaar 
hut, and, starting rather late, went up the slopes on the W. of the 
Munsterthal, striking the Munster Glacier between points 2820 and 
3091. They crossed the glacier ina N.W. direction to its upper 
plateau, and climbed on to the ridge dividing it from the Oberaar 
glacier, followed this extremely rotten ridge towards the W., and as 
soon as possible descended on to the upper shelf of the Oberaar 
glacier, which is separated from the Oberaarjoch route by a line of 
scracs. As it was now foggy and nearly dark they gave up the 
attempt to descend these séracs, and followed the shelf upwards to 
the Oberaar-Rothhornjoch. Traversing thence to the richt over 
snow and rocks, they reached the diminutive Oberaar Hut, where 
they found twenty-three persons in occupation! They had intended 
to cross from the upper plateau of the Munster Glacier to the 
Galmifirn, keeping the Oberaar-Rothhorn on the right, and this 
would probably have been a much better and quicker route. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
GIOVANNI SEGANTINL* 
A PASTORAL PAINTER. 


SiGNoR VILLAR! (not to be mistaken for the well-known authoress 
of the same name) challenges our notice for the subject of his 
biography by his unqualified assertion of Segantini’s claim to be 
considered the first painter of the High Alps. Je this as it may. — 
and we shall frankly indicate our own opinion later on—we are 
grateful to him for having given us an opportunity of renewing 
and improving our acquaintance with a most interesting artist. 

Sevantini’s work has been more or less known in England for 
many years. A group of his pictures was exhibited in the Italian 
Exhibition at Karl’s Courtin 1888. One of the most important is in 
the Liverpool gallery; several were shown before one of our Club's 
Winter Meetings, and some half-dozen were included in the recent 
International Exhibition in Piccadilly. But there has been no 
comprehensive selection, such as was to be seen at Milan shortly 
after the painter’s death, exhibited in this country, and the Iinglish 
critic 1s, therefore, at a disadvantage in attempting to estimate 
Secantini’s place in art. 


* Giovani Seqantint. By lL. Villari. The Story of his Life; together with 
seventy-five Reproductions of his Pictures in half-tone and photogravure. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1892. 
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The story of the painter's life is something of a romance. He 
was born, the child of humble parents, at the town of Arco, above 
the head of the Lago di Garda, and within sight of the Campiglio 
Dolomites. The household was broken up by death and emigration, 
and at the age of five the boy was left in charge of a half-sister at 
Milan. Here he passed an unhappy childhood, and two years later 
he ran away from the city, to be luckily picked up within a few 
miles by kind farming folk, with whom he lived some two or three 
years, imbibing the impressions which most permanently affected 
his subsequent career. He returned to Milan and attended a 
drawing school, but soon afterwards was found on the streets and 
shut up for two years as a vagrant in an asylum for abandoned 
children. He seems to have studied subsequently at the Brera, but 
rather as a decorator than as a painter. He must have made, 
however, some way in the world, for in 1882, at the age of 24, he 
was able to marry and to take an old villa in the pleasant hill- 
country of the Brianza, south of Lago di Como. Hitherto 
Segantini had painted chiefly genre or religious subjects, which 
gave but imperfect indications of his talent. Among the country 
folk and the labours of the fields he found himself more at home. 
He drew and painted a number of studies and pictures illustrating 
the life and nature by which he was surrounded. His subjects 
were, for the most part, homely and realistic rather than idyllic— 
the weariness of toil, the anxieties of motherhood, the relations and 
sympathies of human beings with their flocks and herds. In 1886, 
for some reason unexplained by Signor Villari, Segantini set out in 
search of an Alpine home. He first tried the one Italian valley 
on the north side of the Alps, Livigno; but, failing to establish 
friendly relations with the inhabitants, he wandered on to Savo- 
gnino, a village in the Oberhalbstein, north of the Julier Pass. 
This district is found wanting in variety and sublimity by most 
Alpine tourists, but it satisfied the artist. It was not till 1494 that 
he moved tothe Engadine, making his home at Maloja, but spending 
half the year at the beautiful village of Soglio, above Val Bregaglia, 
where an old villa of the De Salis family (now an inn) stands with 
its walled garden at the meeting of the chestnuts and the pines in 
full view of the granite peaks of Val Bondasca. He died in 
September 1899, in the little restaurant of the Schafberg, above 
Samaden, where he was residing in order to complete one of 
a series of three vast Alpine landscapes intended for the Paris 
Exhibition. These were exhibited there after his death in the un- 
finished state in which the painter left them. 

In the Alps, as in the Brianza, Segantini painted, as a rule, 
subject and not landscape pictures. As time went on, however, 
the exceptions grew far more frequent. A girl spinning, the cows 
in the stable, or at the village fountain, the flocks in the fold— 
such subjects as these filled his most characteristic canvases. But 
gradually a spirit that had always been latent in his work grew 
towards predominance. He had never painted actual scenes for 
themselves, but rather in order to express to others the sugges- 
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tions they made to his own mind. None of his pictures are cattle 
pieces or portraits of places; they are all more or less records of 
ideas. In his later work the Alpine landscape frequently became 
the primary motive, the figures in the foreground subsidiary indica- 
tions of feeling. After a time the artist’s mode of self-expression 
underwent a still further change. Whether the rare air of the 
Grisons produced a state of morbid sensibility in a frame born and 
bred in the warmer and damper atmosphere of the Prealpi of North 
Italy, or whether he fell under some German influence (his symbolism 
has a lack of Latin and classical grace), Segantini began to have 
recourse to the Supernatural. His landscapes were peopled with 
phantoms in place of peasants; he hooked ‘bad mothers’ on to 
crooked branches; he made the ghosts of luxurious ladies expiate 
a life of pleasure by floating round wintry ranges on a bed of frozen 
mist. He introduced heavy figures with badly attached wings to 
represent Love and Life. At the last the painter again returned 
to Nature, but to inanimate nature. In the so called ‘Triptych’ 
planned for the Paris Exhibition the artist seems to be striving to 
express that dim sense of a unity pervading all creation, the material 
world as well as the life that exists on it, that has forced itself at 
rare moments, as a suggestion rather than a conviction, on the 
minds of most poets and some less gifted individuals. 

We have endeavoured hastily to trace the facts, both external 
and mental, of Sevantini’s career, as they are recorded or indicated 
in Signor Villari’s volume. It remains to add a few words as to 
his position as a painter of the High Alps. As we have already 
said he was not a topographical painter. Only one picture bears 
the name of a locality. Wecan recognise here and there the land- 
scapes of the Ober Engadin, or the mountains of Soglio, but the 
artist arranges his material without scruple to suit the idealistic 
intention of the work. He composes an eclectic, decorative land- 
scape; he takes only what suits his purpose, and that he modifies. 
He ignores the valleys and their pines and chestnuts ; he does not. 
seek to impress on us the force of the torrent or the majesty of 
any individual peak. He removes the mountains from him until 
distance softens their excess of detail and gives scope for arrange- 
ment of line. He treats them as a whole, as ranges; they serve 
him for a background. Their heights and depths do not affect 
him; he paints them almost on a level, from their shoulders—from 
the highest pastures. He avoids or softens vertical lines ; he dwells 
on horizontal lines, until in the triptych of his last year his pictures 
become panoramas. He does not lift up our eyes to the hills, but 
he brings down the multitude of the hills to the level of our eyes, 
so that he may reduce the Alps to their relative place in creation. 
As a French critic writes, ‘to paint the mountains he has climbed 
the high plateaux. He has climbed high enough for the landscape 
not to be overpowered by an isolated peak, but so that the summits 
should appear to be nothing but a series of undulations, like those 
of the sea.’ 

‘In all the artist’s great alpine landscapes,’ writes Signor 
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Villari, ‘the mountains, with their hard uncompromising outlines, 
are like the walls of a mighty fortress that guards the high table- 
lJands and dominates them, keeping their human denizens in 
grinding subjection.’ This interpretation of the artist's feeling is 
probably true, though not the whole truth. Morally the Alps 
oppress Segantini as barriers, while physically they interest him as 
“links in a globe-circling chain.’ He does not love the ice and 
snow for themselves, and therefore can hardly paint them for their 
lovers. His heart is set in the primitive ‘alps,’ the pastures that 
have witnessed the life of his progenitors. The snowy peaks and 
glaciers to him are no more than a ‘mystic mountain range,’ 
hemming in the works and days of his fellows; and he sees no 
‘rose of dawn’ on their summits. 

Much might be and has been written of the technical peculiarities 
of Segantini’s work. He was of no school, but in practice he 
followed the system of the ‘plein air’ enthusiasts. He was con- 
stantly trying experiments with varying results. He made use of 
the methods known among art critics as ‘divisionism ’ and ‘ pointil- 
lism.’ This apparently means, being interpreted, that to obtain 
certain effects he ‘ painted in short, rapid strokes and points of light.’ 
‘ He discovered that the secret of obtaining light lay in dividing the 
colours, 7.e. in putting them on to the canvas side by side, so as to 
let them blend in the eye of the observer, instead of mixing them 
on the palette.’ The trick is familiar in the works of French 
impressionists. To persons of average eyesight the colours do not 
always blend, and the result is apt to appear streaky and spotty. 
The picture resembles tesselated work; the rough brush strokes 
destroy illusion. But from a just distance great results in repre- 
senting the quality and movement of colour and light are sometimes 
obtained. Segantini’s colour is often extremely vivid; he has no 
timidity. Yet it can be, when it suits him, subdued and har- 
monious, and the atmosphere of the Alps in winter had never 
before been represented with such convincing vivacity and power - 
as in some of his backgrounds—for instance, in that of ‘The 
Punishment of Luxury,’ now at Liverpool. 

Segantini’s treatment of Alpine landscape was undoubtedly 
original and often impressive. But it is on the figure subjects and 
less eccentric methods of his earlier, or Brianza, period that his 
fame will, we think, ultimately rest. How far in his figure subjects 
he may have been influenced successively by the engravings his 
friend and adviser, Signor Grabicy, sent him, by Millet, Mauve, or 
Bocklin, it is difficult to determine. His peasants closely resemble 
in pose and sentiment those of the Barbizon painter, but without 
attaining their almost statuesque nobility of line. 

Signor Villari has done his work, on the whole, very well. He 
writes clearly, and at times eloquently. He has given us auto- 
biographical material which enables us better to understand the 
man as well as his work. While enthusiastic in his admiration for 
his subject he does not entirely ignore or lose sight of Segantini’s 
limitations and occasional failures. He leaves us with a clear 
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impression of having been in the company of a genius, if an imper- 
fectly trained and equipped genius. There are certain incidental 
matters in which we cannot agree with him. It was surely not 
Topffer, of the ‘ Voyages en (not @) Zigzag,’ who first realised ‘ the 
substantial difference in the aspect of Nature in passing from the 
plains to the high mountains,’ but Leonardo da Vinci. The influ- 
ence of Calame’s academic Swiss landscapes in postponing the 
birth of alpine art is, we think, singularly exaggerated. Turner, 
Ehjah Walton, not to mention some foreign and a bevy of living 
British artists, have essayed the Alps. Has not there been a prize 
given lately at Turin for the best Alpine picture? And is there 
not a ‘Society of Mountain Painters’ in Paris? Again, Is it not 
rather late in the day to quote Ruskin’s perverse descriptions of 
the gloom of Alpine peasant life in winter? Not a few of Signor 
Villari’s readers may smile as they recall the cheerful sl:outs of 
the woodcutters, the whirl of the sledves, the riotous rush of the 
children’s toboggans on their way to school, the light air and 
bright sunshine which met them when they last escaped from the 
cold frost;fog of the lowlands and the gloom of northern towns on 
a Christmas visit to the Alps—and that not only in the regular 
resorts and round the great hotels, but in comparatively remote 
villages. 

To conclude with some minute criticism: it is wrong to put two 
‘t’s’ in arcte, and it is better not to circumflex the ‘a’ in chalet. 
The volume is handsomely printed and ornamentally bound. The 
quality of the abundant illustrations may be judged by the speci- 
mens the publisher has kindly allowed us to reproduce. They 
represent two of the large pictures, Segantini’s last work, sent to 
Paris in 1900. In one of them it is easy to recognise the view 
from the Schafberg above Samaden, in the other the more romantic 
landscape of the mountain shelf of Soglio and the peaks of Val 

sondasca. But we have searched in vain, beyond the frontispiece, 
for the ‘ photogravures’ promised on the title-page. 


Ausden Hochregionen des Kaukasus. Wanderungen, Erlebnisse, Beobachtungen, 
Von Gottfried Merzbacher. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1901.) 


The welcome appearance of Herr Merzbacher’s long expected 
work furnishes another proof of the enthusiasim which inspires 
every mountaineer who visits the Caucasus, and also a striking 
example of the scrupulous care and thoroughness which we have 
come to expect from a German writer. 

The author’s aim, as he explains in the introduction, has been to 
remove the reproach that German gcovraphical and Alpine litera- 
ture possessed no work of worth and importance on the Caucasian 
mountain range. As the result of his labours we have two excel- 
lently got-up volumes of nearly two thousand pages, well printed, 
freely illustrated, and provided with numerous panoramas and three 
large-scale maps. The illustrations are reproductions of drawings 
by kK. T. Compton, E. Platz, and M. Z. Diemer, from photographs by 
the author, S. Sella, M. de Déchy, and others, and are, for the 
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most part, excellent examples of half-tone work, those in the text 
especially being distinct in detail and well printed. The average 
reader will probably be somewhat disconcerted on contemplating 
the size of the book and the long array of closely printed pages; 
but a glance at the list of contents will enable the busy man to 
select those of the thirty-four chapters he has time to read, and for 
purposes of reference there is a wonderful index of 118 pages, 
drawn up with almost excessive minuteness and elaboration. It is, 
however, doubtful whether the inclusion of so many subjects under 
the heading ‘Caucasus,’ occupying thirteen pages, will simplify 
the work of reference. 

Herr Merzbacher is nothing if not thorough; he makes no 
sacrifices to brevity or conciseness, and seldom leaves a subject till 
he has exhausted it. The bibliographical lists will be a surprise to 
most English readers. A brief study of the references in the foot- 
notes conveys some idea of the number of authorities— Russian, 
German, French, Italian, and English—consulted by the author, 
and on reading two or three of the earlier chapters one gradually 
realises the amount of laborious care and patient research brought 
to bear on the work. In recording the results of his own experience 
and observation Herr Merzbacher is equally conscientious. Geology 
is a favourite study with him, and the length of the frequent 
geological and orographical disquisitions contributes materially to 
the dimensions of the book. Keen and careful observation have 
evidently become habitual; even while climbing difficult rocks he 
contrives to look out for any variation in their structure, and during 
the drive over the steppe from Naltchik to Kotliarevskaia, which 
most mountaineers find sufficiently tedious and devoid of interest, he 
counts twenty-two different kinds of birds, besides describing the 
flora and other features, which many would pass without notice. 
Striving himself after precision and accuracy, the author insists 
also on accuracy in others, and seldom fails to correct inexactness 
or vagueness of expression in previous writers, even at the risk 
in some cases of exposing himself to a charge of hypercriticism. 
These more serious aspects of the work are, however, pleasantly 
relieved by the freshness and vigour of the descriptions of scenery 
and of the various incidents of travel, in which the author makes 
effective use of his notable faculty of vivid expression. 

The first nine chapters are devoted to geology, glacial area, 
river systems, ethnology, &c. The author criticises Mikhailovsky’s 
and also Freshfield’s methods of classifying the mountain systems of 
the Central Caucasus, and presents a scheme of arrangement having 
regard to geological structure as well as other aspects. From a 
climber’s standpoint the least successful part of Herr Merzbacher’s 
grouping is that of the main chain and its complex ramifications 
between the Betsho and Tviber Passes. 

The chapter on travelling and equipment contains many useful 
hints, and may be consulted with advantage by those who intend 
to visit the country. The author disparages the Caucasian burka, 
but strongly recommends the bashlik to mountaineers. Novel sugges- 
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tions are made as to the use of aluminium flasks filled with hot water 
as foot-warmers inside the sleeping bag, and as to the efficacy of a 
small hunting-horn in repelling the attacks of the Caucasian dogs, 
of evil name, without exciting the hostility of their owners. As the 
travellers, however, when in the Belinki Valley in 1892, carried 
their revolvers as a protection against their four-footed enemies, it 
must be presumed that the Lesghian dogs decline to be intimidated 
by musical instruments. We miss a description of the form of 
package used for carrying provisions, &c.—so much depends on 
having packs which can be quickly and securely loaded on horse- 
back. The ethnographical chapter is a lucid and well-arranged 
compilation from the best and most recent authorities, dealing with 
some twenty-five of the chief races dwelling in the mountain 
regions, more detailed accounts of the Suanetians, Ahevsurs, and 
Tushes being given in later chapters. 

In reviewing the exploration of the Caucasus the author freely 
acknowledges the valuable services rendered by the scientist 
Hermann Abich and the earlier mountaineers. We notice that 
M. de Déchy is stated to have ascended Adai Khokh (4,647 m.) in 
1884 from the Tseia Glacier, whereas his paper in the ‘ Alpine 
Journal’ certainly gives the impression that he climbed a 
lower but by no means less difficult peak overlooking the 
Chanchakhi Valley. The reference to an ascent of Khrumkol 
Bashi in 1889 arises, no doubt, from some misunderstanding ; we 
believe that this point has never been climbed. It is also stated 
that in 1896 Mr. Cockin’s party climbed Gumichi (3,805 m.). The 
peak ascended on that occasion was Mikhailovsky’s Gumichi—the 
Cheget-tau-chana of Merzbacher’s map (4,109 m.). 

The remaining sixteen chapters in Volume I. are devoted to the 
expedition of 1891. Early in July of that year Messrs. Merzbacher 
and Purtscheller, with their two Tirol guides, Kehrer and Unter- 
weger, arrived at Kutais, crossed the Latpar Pass and arrived at 
Betsho on July 18. Travelling so early in the year up the 
Tskenes-tskali, the author, like M. Levier, is struck by the richness 
of the vegetation, and especially by the wonderful beauty, size, and 
profusion of the upland flowering plants. He repeatedly expresses 
unbounded admiration of the magnificent scenery of Suanetia, and 
the enthusiastic and picturesque language describing his first im- 
pressions will revive delightful memories in those who know the 
country. For the Suanetians, however, he has httle praise, and 
cerlainly his patience was sorely tried by their indolence, churlish- 
ness, and extortion. Nevertheless, those who have paid repeated 
visits to Suanetia observe a steady improvement in the people, which 
is, Indeed, remarkable when itis remembered how deeply the fathers 
and grandfathers of the present generation were concerned in 
robbery and manslaughter. 

The first mountain expedition—an attempt on Ushba by the 
great eastern ice-couloir, under very unfavourable conditions— 
was unsuccessful. Under the circumstances the time (9} hrs.) 
occupied by the climb from the Gul Valley to the saddle between 
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the two peaks must be considered surprisingly short. The party 
seem to have taken an almost direct course from the glacier up 
the couloir to the saddle, and must have been exposed during 
several hours to great danger from avalanches and stone-falls. In 
attempts on the peak by English parties since 1890 it has been 
usual to avoid these dangers as far as possible by ascending the ice 
slopes much more to the E. and by not entering the couloir till 
forced to do so by the perpendicular rocks of the N.E. peak. An 
aneroid observation on the saddle gave a height of 4,612 m., only 
86 m. below the summit of the S.W. peak! It is difficult to 
believe that these figures are correct. Mr. Cockin, who ascended 
the N.E. peak, estimated its height above the saddle to be at 
least 200 m. Unwilling to wait till the mountain was in favour- 
able condition, the party made no other attempt on Ushba, but 
consoled themselves by climbing the three points of Laila, and 
reached the summit of Tetnuld by the S.W. ridge. They then 
crossed the Adyr-su Pass and ascended Elbruz from the Terskol 
glen. It is singular that this should have become the favourite 
route for the ascent from Urusbieh, as in actual distance the Kirtik- 
su route is the shortest of all the approaches from that village. 
Three days later the highest peak of Dongusorun was gained by the 
N. ridge-—a climb so difficult and dangerous that the descent had to 
be made on the W. side into the Nakra Valley, and then followed 
the first ascent of Sulukol Bashi (4,259 m.), a peak in the Jailik 
group. Proceeding to Bezingi the party ascended the E. peak of 
Janga, encountering an unusual depth of fresh snow, and a day or 
two later Herr Purtscheller, whose patience was exhausted by the 
bad weather, left for Germany. Herr Merzbacher, however, made 
another attempt to reach the highest point of Janga, but turned 
back just in time to escape a huge avalanche, and was then driven 
from the valley by renewed bad weather. Within forty-four days 
they had climbed, in addition to the Ushba saddle, six fine 
mountains, two of them for the first time—a fairly successful result 
considering the amount of bad weather. A noteworthy feature of 
these ascents is the early hour at which most of the suinmits were 
gained. Even taking into account that the party was an exception- 
ally strong one, including two powerful step-cutters, and that time 
was also economised by climbing, in pairs, on two ropes, we think 
that the use of Stezgeisen must have contributed considerably to the 
rapidity of their ascents. The lesson to English climbers is that 
the neglect of climbing-irons in the Caucasus means probably a 
larger proportion of failures and increased chances of being benighted 
during the descents. 
Herr Merzbacher complains bitterly of the rapacity and extortion 
of the Bezingi Tartars, and especially of the tall Starshina now 
gathered to his fathers. Probably their outrageous demands were 
instigated by the evil genius of the party—Ali, the Urusbian. 
Travellers in the Central Caucasus are only too familiar with the 
officious outsider who appears in almost every Tartar village, and 
whether from self-interest, Schadenfreude, or a pious determination 
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to spoil the unbeliever, uses his influence in creating difficulties and 
in raising prices. 

From Bezingi the author journeyed vid Vladikavkaz to the head 
of the Ossete Valley of Genaldon; but bad weather returned, and 
it was not till the end of September that he was able to ascend 
Kasbek from the N., and on October 4, starting from the same 
camp, he concluded his operations in the Central Caucasus by 
making the first ascent of Gimarai Khokh. 

The second volume is of special interest to geographers and 
mountaineers, as it contains the narrative of Herr Merzbacher’s 
journey in 1892 through the Eastern Caucasus, and deals with 
three important ranges of snowy mountains, which are now de- 
scribed for the first time by an experienced mountaineer. These 
are: (1) The Tebulos (Shebulos and Gebuios of the old maps) 
Group: (2) The Donos Range, farther to the E., forming the 
boundary between the Tushes and the Chechens; and (8) The 
Bogos or Andian Group in Daghestan. 

Turned by the prevalence of cholera from his original plan of 
revisiting the Central Caucasus, it was not till August 17 that the 
author, accompanied this time only by two Turolean guides, 
J. Windisch and H. Moser, was able to leave Tiflis. The journey 
northward to the mountains, by way of Tioneti and the Lora Valley, 
lay through districts inhabited by two branches of the Georgian 
family, the Pshavs and the Khevsurs, and to the latter race is 
devoted a long chapter giving a very full and carefully compiled 
account of their religious rites, marriage customs, and other extra- 
ordinary characteristics. Some of their customs bear evidence of 
having been influenced by Mosaic law, and amongst the people 
themselves a pronounced Jewish type is often seen. At Tioneti a. 
young Georgian named Levan was engaged as interpreter and 
factotum, and was retained throughout the expedition. He proved 
a capable and cheery servant, but rather artful withal, and given 
to inconvenient outbursts of conviviality. After leaving the Tora 
Valley Herr Merzbacher crossed the Andaki and Atsunta Passes, 
and, descending into the country of the Tushes—another Christian 
offshoot of the Georgian race—pitched his first camp at the sources 
of the N. branch of the Alasan stream (Pirikitclish Alasan), made 
the first ascent of Tebulos (4,507 m.), the highest mountain of the 
Bastern Caucasus, and on the following day climbed a tine peak— 
point 4,204 m. of the 1 verst map—to which he gave the name of 
Tugo-mta. 

From the foot of Tebulos the author continued his journey 
south-eastward down the valley of the Northern Alasan, having to 
_ the N. the snowy Donos or Pirikitelish Range, and, deviating in 
succession into three of the side valleys descending from the N., 
made tlie first ascents of the three principal peaks. The most W. 
and highest of these—Komito (4,272 m.)—has since been climbed 
by M. de Dechy (1897) from the Chechen or N. side. The second 
peak, lying farther E.—Donos-mta (ca. 4,150 m.)—was ascended 
from the Motshekh Valley, and from the same valley the author 
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climbed three unnamed rock towers (ca. 8,840 m.) of such sur- 
prisingly bold and imposing forms that on first seeing them he 
thought the slate formation must have given place to granite or 
dolomite. The third summit—Diklos-mta— near the E. end of the 
chain, was gained from the Avgos-khevi Valley after a long and 
exhausting climb. No height is given to it in the 1 verst map, but 
Herr Merzbacher, from altazimuth readings from Komito and 
Donos, estimates it as 4,189 m. Tushetia, which is bounded on 
the N. by the snowy range in which these ascents were made, is 
comparable in certain respects with Suanetia, inasmuch as it is. 
encircled by mountain ranges, the passes over which are closed 
during the winter months, and is traversed by the two branches of 
the Alasan, whose united waters leave the country by a deep. 
gorge. These rivers, however, unlike the Ingur and Mulkhra, flow 
from W.to E. The author graphically describes the remarkable 
scenery of the northern basin. In the upper part of the valley the 
torrent has cut its channel deep down into the soft sedimentary 
rocks, which rise 1,000 m. on either side to bare ridges, on which 
stand the deserted watch-towers built centuries ago by long- 
forgotten generations of warriors. Lower down the valley the hills 
are clothed with trees and the scenery becomes still more striking. 
The Alasan thunders along at the bottom of narrow, tortuous 
chasms, between vertical rocky walls, whose serrated crests are 
crowned with fir trees, and in places where the valleys open out 
the path leads through dense woods with rich undergrowth, above 
which soar fantastic cliffs, which recall the Dolomites. The 
Tushes themselves are a brave and sturdy race, who in the past 
have not only defended their own country against the vastly more 
numerous Chechens and Lesghians, but have also, jointly with the 
Khevsurs, prevented the Mohamedan races from overrunning 
Georgia, and have rendered the Russians invaluable service during 
their wars with Shamyl. Their villages are usually built in strong, 
defensible positions, walled and provided with towers 20 m. to 
80 m. high as a protection against their formerly hostile 
neighbours. Of all the Caucasian mountain tribes, the author was 
most favourably impressed by the Tushes, whose sincerity, good 
nature and hospitality he highly praises. 

The Tushan mountains, which are of slaty formation (crystalline 
rocks seldom appear), are characterised by broken outlines and 
narrow, jagged, steep-sided ridges. These are generally due to the 
unusually steep tilting up of the strata, whose deeply weathered 
edges form the sharp, ragged arétes. The summits do not rise, as 
a rule, much in height above the converging ridges. Although 
these peculiarities produce, as evidenced by the illustrations, very 
picturesque mountain forms, they are not very satisfactory to the 
climber, who has to contend with crumbling, shaly ledges, often 
loaded with splinters and flakes of débris or, still worse, with fresh 
snow—conditions which render the unusually long Gratwander- 
ungen trying and laborious. In the descents from the ridges there 
is, however, some compensation, as it is often possible to slide, for 
long distances, easily down soft slopes of shale. 
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In order to reach the Bogos Mountains it was necessary—owing 
to the unfriendly attitude of the Mohamedan Andis, who dreaded 
the introduction of cholera—to make a long détour through 
Southern Tushetia, so that it was not till September 20 that a 
camp was pitched in a side glen at the head of the Kvarshi Valley. 
Here the author discovered that the name Bogos was quite unknown 
to the surrounding Lesghians, whose name for the range is Botshokh. 
Nor isit surprising to hear that thenatives were unfamiliar with the 
mountain names of the 1 verst map, and that the people of different 
valleys were far from unanimous in the use of their own local names. 
In the Tebulos and Donos, as well as in the Bogos groups, it was 
found that the official map frequently only partially represents the 
extent of ncvé and glacier, and in some cases omits the smaller 
glaciers altogether. In the Bogos group especially, the map 
is very defective, giving little idea of the extent of the glacier 
systems, and also omitting several fine snow peaks. Tlus part of 
the Eastern Caucasus appears to offer unusual attractions to 
sportsmen, abounding not only in the ubiquitous steinbock, but 
also in Bezoar goat. Herr Merzbacher states that there are no 
chamois in the Tushan district, and considers that the horns 
deposited in the khati, or shrines, have been brought from the 
Central Caucasus. In 1897, however, Mr. Ik. N. Buxton saw 
chamois at the head of the Avarian Koisu, EF. of the Bogos Range. 

While amongst the Dido and Andi tribes of this part of 
Daghestan, the author received much assistance from the native 
Naibs, who correspond to the Pristavs of the Central Caucasus, and 
are deeply respected and implicitly obeyed by the villagers; and 
he agrees with Von Eckert in attributing the speedy pacification 
of the wild and fanatical Lesghians in great measure to the wisdom 
of the Russian Government in retaining the services of Shamyl’s 
Naibs, and placing them in positions of authority over their fellow- 
countrymen. 

The mountain system at the head of the Cherot] Glen, where the 
camp was placed, is in arrangement (replacing granite by schists) a 
repetition of the Adamello group, so that it was possible to climb 
from one centre three of the highest peaks—Anchovala, Kosaraku, 
and Botshokh-mécr—all over 4,000 m. The last, though the 
highest of the three, not being marked on the 1 verst map, was named 
by Herr Merzbacher. But in order to ascend the highest mountain 
of the Bogos group it was necessary to journey to the next parallel 
valley to the N.W. Here 1s the most picturesquely situated village 
of Tindi, above which the Kilia torrent passes through one of those 
wonderful gorges so numerous in the Eastern Caucasus. The head 
of this valley gives access to the magnificent Belinki ice-basin, sur- 
rounded by splendid peaks, and here the author successfully com- 
pleted his season’s work by climbing Addala (41,153 m.). His energy 
and enterprise had not been unrewarded. He had the satisfaction 
of having scaled, within thirty-eight days, in addition to the Donos 
rock towers, nine virgin peaks ranging from 4,000 to 4,500 im., and 
on six of these summits had been favoured by clear weather. A 
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pathetic reference concludes the account of the last expedition. 
Addala, climbed on his birthday, was poor Windisch’s last ascent; 
shortly after his return home he lost his life while chamois hunting 
on the Tribulaun. 

The Appendix contains, in addition to an explanation of the 
maps and a list of equipment, a chapter by Dr. L. V. Ammon 
—in illustration and treatment in keeping with the rest of the 
work—describing the author’s collection of rock specimens. The 
maps, which are printed on rather fragile paper, and should be 
promptly mounted on linen, are based on the Russian survey 
(1 verst to 1 inch), reduced to 1 : 140,000—a sufiiciently liberal and 
convenient scale. Sheets I. and IT. cover the Central Caucasus, and 
Sheet III. takes in the three mountain groups visited in the Kastern 
Caucasus ; Nos. IT. and III. being, for reasons stated in the Appendix, 
more distinct in detail than No. I. These maps, especially 
Sheet III., will be of the greatest value to future travellers. 

Herr Merzbacher has striven to adjust the discrepancies in the con- 
tiguous sheets of different surveyors, and has given special attention 
to the accurate placing of the summits and altitude figures and to 
the careful naming of as many mountains, ridges, and streams as 
possible. Sheets I. and II., however, inherit from the official map a 
certain vagueness in the delineation of the glaciers. As an instance 
of this, in the continuous expanse of snow and ice bearing the rather 
unsatisfactory title ‘ Northern Adyr-su Glacier’ there is no attempt 
to indicate the various ice-basins and the rocky ridges which separate 
them. The same lack of definition in the 1 verst map is probably 
also responsible for the erratic course of the dotted line tracing the 
route up the Dykh-su Glacier. This line, after passing point 2,756, 
leaves the glacier altogether, ascends about 600 m. to the S.W., 
and then, turning N., returns to the glacier down almost impassable 
precipices. Without acquiescing in the substitution of other 
names for those of the official map, we can sympathise with 
Herr Merzbacher in his attempts to simplify some of the long 
Tartar names, and think he might have gone even a little farther 
in this direction—e.g., Dykh-su Glacier is more convenient than 
Dykh-kotiu-bugoi-su Glacier. Such names as Koja-ugu-aush-chat- 
bashi quite reconcile one to the short and simple 1)1 and K2’s of 
the Himalayan Survey. 

We regret to see M. Mikhailovsky’s convenient and distinctive 
names—Latsga and Gumichi—for the two fine peaks at the head 
of the Adyr-su Valley discarded for the Tartar names Ullu-tau- 
chana and Cheget-tau-chana, confusion being facilitated by 
transferring Latsea and Gumichi to less conspicuous points on the 
same range. This is only one of the cases in which it would be 
advantageous to ignore the vague, confusing, and often conflicting 
native nomenclature, and official precedents for doing so are not 
wanting. For instance, take a Balkar hunter on to the Dykh-su 
Glacier and ask him the name of Shkara. He will answer ‘ Dykh- 
tau’ (pronouncing it ‘Dookhtau’); yet Dykh-tau has been adupted 
by the Survey, and is generally accepted as the name of the peak 
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above Misess Kosh, although—in spite of the author’s impression 
to the contrary—no drop of water drains from it into the Dykh-su 
basin. When a name has been finally adopted in the official map 
it is, of course, inadmissible to alter it, and even in cases where a 
previously nameless peak or glacier has received a title from a com- 
petent traveller we hold that, in the interests of simplicity, it is 
inexpedient to rename it except in extreme cases. Herr Merzbacher 
evidently thinks otherwise. In the Adai Khokh group—which he 
was unable to visit—we find that names already in use have actually 
been reshuffled and transposed, and consequently several fresh 
sources of confusion are provided for future travellers. 

Considering the dimensions of the work, remarkably few errors 
in the text have been overlooked. Curiously enough, the most im- 
portant uncorrected errors are in the titles and names connected 
with the illustrations and panoramas. We mention the following 
instances as they are calculated to mislead :— 

In the full-page illustration of the Mishirgi Glacier (p. 28), the 
name Mishirgi-tau is placed over Ullu-auz-bashi, and the same 


error is repeated in illustration No. 23. In the panorama (F) of 


the Shikhildi Glacier, the real Chatuin-tau is left unnamed, its name 
being given to Shikhildi-tau (Sella’s Little Ushba), while the 
depression between these two peaks is named Shikhildi Pass, 


although the author on p. 238 very justly doubts the existence of a 


native pass at this point. 

On p. 119 the fine view of Ushba from the Ushba Glacier (S.W.) 
is erroneously described as taken from the Shikhildi Glacier (N.W.). 
In the full-page illustration (p. 710) of the Bezingi ice-wall, which 


‘does not include Gestola at all, Katuin-tau is named Gestola, the 


name Katuin-tau being placed over part of the ridge of Janga. 
Fortunately not one of these errors appears in the map. 

In the course of both volumes frequent interpretations are given 
of the native place-names, whether Georgian, Tartar, Ossete, or 
Lesghian. When the author has given so much it may seem un- 
reasonable to ask for more; but these translations are of such great 
assistance to the reader that one cannot but wish that a complete 
glossary of the various native place-names were included in the 
Appendix. 

In concluding this notice we heartily congratulate Herr Merzbacher 
on the completion of this valuable work—a model of methodical 
arrangement—a remarkable record of earnest and conscientious 


achievement. H. W. 


Le guerre di Augusto contro t popoli alpint. Di Giovanni Oberziner. (Roma: 
Ermanno Loescher e Co.) 

Under this modest title the author has given what is, as indeed 
he himself remarks in his preface, really an account of all that is 
known or has been conjectured concerning the early inhabitants of 
the Alps. All Alpine travellers whose activity is not confined to 
their limbs must in the intervals of more serious business have felt 
some curiosity as to what went on in the well-known valleys before 
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the days when Rome swept them into her all-embracing system 
and their affairs became part of Roman history. Who and what 
were the people we used to read of in our Horace, the fast Breuni 
and the Genauni, a fearless race, and the rest of them? Thanks 
to Pliny, who has preserved for us the famous inscription which 
once stood on the trophy that gave its name to Turbia, we know 
the bare names indeed of a good many more, and we recognise them 
in more or less distorted forms as we study our modern maps— 
the Seduni, for instance, at Sion, the Venostes in the Vinstgau. 
Occasionally one is struck by curious coincidences. How, for 
example, does it come about that there are Suanetes on the north 
side of the Spliigen, as in the Caucasus; Vennones in the Valtelline 
no less than in Brittany ? No certain answer to these questions is 
indeed yet to be had ; but Signor Oberziner will in any case put his 
readers in the way of seeing what has been said about them. (Not 
indeed the Suanetes ; there he is disappointing.) But on questions 
like that of the Etruscan origin of the Rhaeti—in which, be it said, 
the modern Rhaeti firmly believe —the materials for forming an 
opinion are very fully indicated. If the author himself leaves his 
own in doubt that is no more than every cautious person in the 
present state of the evidence will probably do also. 

In reading of these tribes and their relations with the Roman 
Empire one is constantly reminded of modern parallels. If the 
Salassi, as Strabo relates, swooped down on the money which 
Augustus was sending to pay his soldiers in Gaul, are there not 
sportsmen at this day in or about the Khyber Pass who would, if 
the opportunity came to them, make use of it with great prompti- 
tude ? Indeed the impression which a perusal of this book leaves 
on the mind is that these Alpine tribesmen must have been singularly 
like the people who keep Britain in ‘ little wars’ to-day. 

The book, it should be said, is illustrated with some boldly drawn 
maps, which enable the reader to get a clear idea of the distribution 
of the various tribes as the author is disposed to locate thei. 


Uber Fels und Firn—Bergwanderungen von Ludwig Purtscheller. 
(Munich: F. Bruckmann. 1901.) 


This fine volume, which is edited by Herr H. Hess, is a selection 
from the contributions of the late Ludwig Purtscheller to Alpine 
hterature. Ludwig Purtscheller had, we believe, ascended more 
peaks than any other climber; his record in the Western Alps may 
have been equalled by Mr. Coolidge, but his knowledge of the 
Eastern Alps was unrivalled. He had also visited the Caucasus, 
and in 1889 he and Dr. H. Meyer made the first ascent of 
Kilimanjaro, the highest peak in Africa. A lst of his expeditions, 
which is appended to the book, is sufficient of itself to show his 
untiring energy and marvellous Alpine experience. It will be 
remembered that the well-known ‘ Hochtourist in den Ostalpen,’ 
which is a veritable model of what a climber’s guide should be, was 
compiled by Purtscheller and Hess. 

A photograph of Purtscheller forms the frontispiece of the 
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present work, and Herr Hess contributes a short life and apprecia- 
tion of his departed friend, who was born at Innsbriick in October 
1849, and died in March 1900. 

The papers which follow include twenty-two on the Eastern 
Alps, eight on the Western Alps, one on Elbruz in the Caucasus, 
and another describing the first ascent of Kilimanjaro. There is 
also reprinted a paper by Purtscheller on the ‘ History of the 
Development of Alpine Climbing inthe German and Austrian Alps.’ 

We have read with interest the graphic account of the guideless 
traverse of the Matterhorn from Zermatt to Breuil, made in 1884 
under very unfavourable conditions, by Purtscheller, Schulz, and 
the brothers Zsigmondy. There is also an interesting account of 
the numerous attempts that were made on the Meije, culminating 
in its conquest by M. de Castelnau and the two Gaspards in 1877. 
This is followed by the story of the discovery by Purtscheller and 
the two Zsigmondys of the new route to its summit over the East 
ridge, only a day or two before Emil Zsigmondy lost his life on 
the same mountain. We have also descriptions of traverses of 
the Grand Paradis and the Grivola, and various ascents in the 
Tarentaise and the Bernese Oberland. 

The papers on the Eastern Alps describe the direct climb of the 
Watzmann from St. Bartholomii, a new route up the Sorapis, and 
various ascents in the little-known Piazzi group, Ferwall group, &c. 

The volume is illustrated with numerous sketches by Mr. E. T. 
Compton, and various photographs by Signor V. Sella and others, 
and forms a fitting memorial to the great climber, as a tribute to 
whose memory it is published. A. BE. F. 


Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano. Vol. xxxii. 1899. 


This volume is worthy of its predecessors. The climbing interest 
is strong, the illustrations are excellent, the maps are most helpful, 
and the article on the Valpelline alone is worth a volume of ordinary 
Alpine papers. 

We do not propose to treat exhaustively of the article on the 
Valpelline, paves 1-172, though its merits deserve a lengthened 
study, and we had at one time hoped for a full notice of it by one 
who has every qualification to speak with authority on the district. 
The authors, SS. E. Canzio, N. Vigna, and F. Mondini, already so 
well known to students of Alpine literature by their valuable account 
of the long neglected Val St. Barthélemy,* have laid all visitors 
to the Valpcelline under the greatest obligation. Their work is an 
exhaustive monograph on the district. In its preparation they 
received much: help, as they gracefully acknowledge, from Mr. A. G. 
Topham, who has more than once contributed valuable information 
on the subject to these pages. 

The special subject of their paper is the district between the Col 
Fenétre and the Col des Bouquetins—a portion of the Alps which, 
owing to the application of the same names to different peaks by 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xviii. p. 133. 
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different writers, has given great trouble to climbers and caused much 
confusion. In future there will be little excuse for such confusion if 
this article is, es it should be, carefully studied by those who would 
write of the district. Such names as Morion, Faudery, Rajette, 
used to strike us with terror mingled with a certain sardonic 
amusement. Now we can regard them with equanimity. Besides 
the painstaking and excellent accounts in the text the illustrations 
are of the greatest assistance. It seems almost invidious to 
mention particular plates when all are so good, but we have been 
particularly struck by the ‘ Monte Morion and Monte Faudery from 
the Aroletta col,’ from a photograph by S. Mondini [a formidable 
brotherhood of rock peaks is here revealed]; the ‘ Panorama, look- 
ing S. from the Ruinette,’ by S. V. Sella; and the ‘ Panorama 
looking 8.W. from the Col de Vuignette,’ by A.G. Topham. These 
plates, as well as others which we have not space to indicate, will 
be found a great help to the understanding of the topography and 
nomenclature of this part of the Alpine chain. We hope that 
SS. Canzio, Vigna, and Mondini will be encouraged by the great 
success of their efforts here and in the Val St. Barthélemy to con- 
tinue their good work in other districts. It should be said that 
the large map at the end of the volume is that of the Instituto 
Geogratico Militare, with additions and corrections by the authors. 
In the portions we have examined we have found 1t of great assist- 
ance. For example, the ridge which runs from the Col de Faudery 
to the Monte Berio explains much that was previously ambiguous. 

S. Guido Rey’s paper, in which he describes, amongst other 
successes, his conquest of the Punta Bianca, in the ridge between 
the Dent d’Hérens and the Matterhorn, will be found very 
interesting. It is excellently illustrated. 

SS. G. F. and G. B. Gugliermina contribute an account of their 
new climbs in the Monte Rosa group, the two most striking of 
which, the Colle Zurbriggen and the Colle Vincent, lie, the former 
between the Schwarzhorn and the Ludwigshéhe, and the latter 
between the Piramide Vincent and the Schwarzhorn. The paper 
is also provided with a capital sketch map, which we have ourselves 
found very useful. 

Other subjects beside climbing find a place in this volume. 
Thus we have a paper by S. M. Cermenati on Alessandro Volta 
‘ Alpinista’; another (geological) by §. A. Cozzaglio, and 
another by S. A. Hess on Norwegian Ski and their various uses. 
The author, at the conclusion of his paper, gives an account of an 
Alpine excursion on Ski. The peasants, who were at first incredu- 
lous as to the virtues of Ski, were converted when they saw the 
‘skiers,’ if such a word is admissible, take a sort of preliminary 
shoot, and then looked upon them as ‘maghi o demoni.’ The 
paper is illustrated. 

Swiss Jahrbuch. 

This volume (xxxvi., 1900-1901) appears with the usual fulness 
of illustration. Of the two coloured plates that of the St. Gotthard 
appears almost unreal in its colouring; the other is a view of the 
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Breithorn and Breitlauenen (Lauterbrunnen) from a painting of 
1776. This year the editor (Dr. H. Dubi) contributes a large 
portion of the contents of the volume, there being three papers by 
him, as well as the reviews, only three of which, however, out of 
forty, are by other hands. He regrets that his appeal to French- 
speaking members has been so ill responded to, there being only 
three articles on the special district, of which only two are by 
members of the 8.A.C. Of ascents (new or by new routes) which 
have not already appeared in the ‘Alpine Journal,’ or are not 
mentioned in this volume, are the following. (Where no year is 
given the date is 1900.) On July 18 the Aiguille du Glacier was 
climbed by the W. ridge by MM. Archivard, Dunard, Ch. Fontannaz, 
Géry, Miney, and Montandon, jun.; ou September 6 the Dome de 


‘Miage by the N.E. ridge by MM. Maurice l’Huilier and Albert 


Trondlé; on September 12 the Aiguille Rouge du Dolent by 
M. F. Chavannes with Maurice Crettez. On July 20 the Aiguille 
du Géant was traversed from N. to S.W. by Dr. H. Pfannl, 
J. Maischberger, and E. Zimmer; on July 18 the Aiguille de 
Rochefort was traversed from the Grandes Jorasses Cabane to the 
Rifugio Torino by 8. Ettore Allegra with Lorenz Croux and Pietro 
Dayné and the porter Brocherel ; on September 2 the Col Capucin 
(between Col Valsorey and Mt. Capucin) was crossed by Signor 
Guido Cibrario wilh Pietro and Albino Dayné; on July 20 the 
Pte. de Zinal was climbed by the N.W. ridge by Dr. E. L. Fank- 
hauser and Dr. E. Panchaud ; the same on July 25 climbed the Ober- 
Mominghorn by the W. face; on June 27 the Balfrin was climbed 
by Herr J. J. Eberli with Alex. Burgener ; on July 20 the Fletsch- 
horn was attempted by the E. ridge by SS. G. F. and G. B. 
Gugliermina, Giov. Caron, and Paolo Schiavi, with the porter 
Ant. Pernettaz; on August 7 a new descent was made from the 
Diablerets by Dr. C. Blodig and Gottlieb Stopper, only due, how- 
ever, to losing their way; a traverse was made (no date) by 
Herr M. Liedtke from the Hohturlihiitte. Starting at 12.20 a.m., 
he traversed the Morgenhorn, Weisse Frat, Blumlisalphorn, 
and Oeschinenhorn to the Oeschinenjoch. An attempt to 
climb the Frundenhorn failed, and he returned over the two last- 
nained peaks to the Rothhorn Sattel, where at 9.10 p.m. he was 
forced to bivouac. On October 5 the Gross Lanteraarhorn was 
climbed direct from the Strableck by Dr. E. F. L. Fankhauser, with 
Ch. Jossi; on September 16 the Klein Strahlhorn (3,146 m. = 
10,322 ft.), S.E. of the Kirchlistock, was climbed by Herr and Frau 
Montandon ; on July 1 the Todi was ascended by a new route from 
the Fridolin Hut by Herr Joh. Farner and party ; on September 15 
the Vorder Sulzhorn (2,710 m.= 8,990 ft., between the Scheid- 
stockli and Ruchi, near the Kisten Pass, but both name and 
position seem to be uncertain), by HH. G. A. Guyer, Max Wanner, 
and EKug. Wortmann; on July 19 Piz Platta was ascended by a 
new route by HH. D. Stokar and Alb. Munsch, with Os. Mettier ; 
on July 29 the Pizzo di Ferro Orientale (3,178 m. = 10,426 ft., in 
Val Masino) was climbed by SS. Angelo Perotti and Hans Ellensohn, 
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with Bart. Sertori; on September 17 the Punta Sertori (3,192 m. 
= 10,492 ft.) by SS. Giuseppe Gugelloni and Ugo Monti, with 
Bart. Sertori, from the foot of the Badile; on July 2 Herr Victor 
Solim, with Jos. Both, climbed the Zimbaspitz by the W. ridge ; 
on August 31 the Kirchlispitzen (Prittigau) were for the first time 
traversed by Dr. C. Blodig from the Douglas Hut; on August 19, 
1899, the Drusenfluh was climbed from the Ofen Pass by 
HH. Hans Wodl and C. Bernhard; on July 18, 1899, the same 
mountain was climbed by HH. F. Eyth and Vict. Sohm, with Jos. 
Both, from the Ejisjoch Glacier; on July 14, 1899, the Sulzfluh, 
direct from the Drusenthor, by Herr Vict.:Sohm, with Jos. Both ; 
on July 13, 1899, the Gross Thurm was climbed from the Eisjoch 
Glacier by Dr. C. Blodig and Vict. Sohm; on July 29 the Pateriol 
was climbed by the E. face and N.W. ridge by HH. Fritz Miller, 
Hans Kremser, and Heinz v. Ficker; on August 26 the same 
mountain was climbed by the N. face by HH. K. Mayr and 
KE. Pichl. 

In the special district (the Swiss side of Mont Blane from Salvan 
to the Great St. Bernard) Herr W. Flender (Unterengadin) 
describes a traverse of the Aiguille d’Argentiére in 1899 from the 
Cabane de Saleinaz to the Pavillon Lognan. He calls it one of 
the most interesting expeditions he ever inade, but his guide (the 
young Heinrich Burgener) said, ‘Oh! I could take a cow over it.’ 

Dr. A. Walker (Weissenstein) describes various tours with 
Onésime Crettez from the Cabane d’Orny and Cabane de Saleinaz. 
Both of these are well equipped, the latter especially having both a 
medicine chest and a library. None of the expeditions can be 
called difficult, but all are interesting. In descending on June 29, 
1897, from the Grande Fourche (3,616 m. = 11,864 ft.) the upper 
edge of the bergschrund was overhanging, and they had to leap. 
On June 30 they deszended from the Grand Darrey (8,523 m. = 
11,558 ft.) by the S. face and the glacier to La Neuva, which was 
new. He thinks that later in the year the glacier would be 
impracticable. 

Two expeditions were made in the special district by the Rev. 
W. A. B. Coolidge --the Col d’Argentiére in 1866 and the Col du 
Tour in 1874. His alpine career began in 1865, when he was only 
fifteen years of age. In that year with his aunt, Miss Brevoort, 
he traversed the Stralileck, the Théodule Pass, the Col du Géant, 
and climbed the Cima di Jazzi—for that age a remarkable 
performance. 

Out of the special district Dr. W. Paulcke (Davos) describes a 
number of tours in Dauphiné with Lt. Lohmuller. The most 
interesting is the traverse of the Meije from the Chatelleret Hut 
to the Tabuchet Glacier and La Grave on August 26,1899. On 
the same day an English lady, with two guides, and an English 
gentleman, with two guides, made the traverse. This will always 
be one of the most difficult expeditions known. The mountain 
well deserves its French title, ‘La Grande Difficile.’ No less 
than twenty-one attempts were made in seventeen years before 
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M. Boileau de Castelnau succeeded in reaching the summit in 1877. 
The party started at 1 a.m. The Grand Pic was reached at 10.15. 
The Bréche Zsigmondy was very difficult. Miss B. exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
I’ll never make such a tour again.’ The Pic Central was reached 
at 3.20 p.m. After 25 min. they descended. The bergschrund 
was passed at 5 p.m., and La Grave reached at 9 p.m. He men- 
tions with satisfaction that the only guideless traverses have been 
made by parties of German-speaking nationalities, viz. the two 
Zsigmondys and Purtscheller in 1885, Robert Hans Schmitt and 
party in 1892, and the present traverse. Mademoiselle Eugénie 
Rochat, with the guide Jos. Demarchi and his brother Jean, on 
August 81, 1900, made the traverse of the Aiguille de Charmoz. 
They started from Chamonix at 12.30 a.m. The first tooth was 
reached at 10.10 and the fifth at 12.15 p.m. The view of the 
Aiguille du Grépon from this tooth is remarkable. Both in the 
ascent and descent the passage of the bergschrund was dangerous. 
In both cases a leap had to be made on to snow of doubtful quality. 
The Chamonix guides said it would be impassable. In the leap 
on the descent Demarclii sank to the breast. In this bergschrund 
in 1898 Mr. Aston-Binns and the guide Xavier Imseng perished. 
The party reached Chamonix at 5.30 p.m. On September 1 they 
bivouacked in the dried-up bed of a lake at the foot of the Aiguille 
du Tacul, and on September 2 started at 3.50 a.m. for the Dent du 
Requin. This is considered the most difficult climb in the district. 
Here again the bergschrund gave much trouble. The top was 
not reached till 2.15 p.m., and the bivouac at 7.15 p.m. Dr. 
E. F. L. Fankhauser (Basel) describes the passage of the Dent 
d’Hérens from Breuil to Prarayé with his friend Dr. E. Panchaud. 
They started on July 28 at 3.10 a.m. They had great difficulty in 
passing the bergschrund. At another point he had to stand on his 
friend’s shoulders and use both axes. Having steigeisen much 
step-cutting was saved, but even thus the top was only reached at 
4.15 p.mw. They descended by the W. ridge, and only got off the 
glacier at 11 p.m. Here they luckily fell in with a shepherd with a 
lantern, who guided them to Prarayé at 1 a.m. 

The editor with his wife and two of his sons visited the Saas- 
Fee district, after an interval of ten years. Then there were only 
two inns and achurch ; now there are four large hotels and a number 
of pensions. He laments the want of sympathy between the hotel 
proprietors and the Gemeinde, which has hindered many im- 
provements in paths, seats, &c. The Clara-Imseng Hutte, on the 
moraine of the lee Glacier, so much frequented, exists no longer, 
and the project of building an inn on the Langenfluh between the 
two arms of the Fee Glacier has fallen through. Various excur- 
sions were made to complete his topographical knowledge of the 
group, amongst others the ascent of the Allaleinhorn, Fletschhorn, 
with traverse to the Laquinhorn. On July 27 the whole family, 
without a guide, crossed the E. Fee Glacier to the Langenfluh. 
They found the glacier dangerous from the softness of the snow, 
and were then surprised by the storm in which the guide Alphonse 
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Furrer perished on the Matterhorn and Jos. Simon on the Aiguille 
du Géant. Several of the party were affected by the lightning. 
M. Julien Gallet (Chaud de Fonds) writes of some neglected peaks - 
in the Bernese Alps. Several of the expeditions were new. On 
July 14, 1900, the descent from the Frundenhorn by the N.E. arécte; 
on July 17 the ascent of the Rinderhorn by the N.N.E. face ; on 
July 24 the ascent of the Sattelhorn by the N.E. face and descent 
towards the N.; on July 28 the Schienhorn, ascended by the N. 
aréte and traversed; on August 1 from the Oberaletsch Hut the 
Rothstock was climbed, then the Geisshorn (Sattelhorn of the 
Siegfried map), and finally the first ascent made of the point 
(8,686 m.=12,098 ft.); the descent was made by the glacier of 
Triest which gave much trouble, owing to the absence of snow, 
not uncommon elsewhere in 1900. He found much help from the 
new edition of Studer’s ‘Ueber Eis und Schnee,’ which he says 
has been carried out with a precision ‘ presque impeccable.’ 

Herr v. Lauterburg (Bern) had settled at Cremeo, in Val Mesocco, 
with a friend, the one to sketch, the other to catch butterflies, 
when they were induced by a friend to go to Promontogno. They 
crossed the Passo della Forcola in September. This is only 
7,270 ft. above the sea, but the wind was so strong that they were 
only able to cross by stooping and going backward (!), and arrived 
in a miserable condition at Chiavenna. 

Herr R. Zeller (Bern) describes a visit to the volcanic district of 
Auvergne. The article is largely geological. With his friend 
Herr Otto Fischer he climbed the Puy de Déme, from which he 
made an almost complete panorama of the different Puys. ‘The 
view 1s wonderful over the plain country. Mt. Blanc is said to be 
visible in favourable weather. The proverb says, ‘If Dome was on 
Déme you could see Rome.’ They also climbed the Pic du Sancy, 
the highest point in Auvergne (1,886 m. = 6,187 ft.), but the view 
here is not so striking, owing to the less elevation above its neigh- 
-bours. 

Dr. Raimond Schiifer (Uto) describes a tour through Spain and 
Morocco. In Murcia the vegetation was wonderful—palms, cedars, 
-eypresses and laurels, oranges and citrons—the inhabitants, the 
girls especially, often handsome, but everything so backward. Nota 
tourist, not a bicycle, not a picture card: no other language but 
Spanish. The train slower than the omnibus, so that the children | 
were often tempted to jump on the footboard. From Quadix to 
‘Granada, by diligence with sixteen mules, the road so bad that 
the motion was like that of a ship in a heavy sea. The hotel, 
however, at Granada was better. They climbed a lower summit of 
‘the Sierra Nevada, the Penoa de S. Francisco (2,570 m. = 8,482 ft.). 
The guide wore linen sandals and carried a double-barrelled gun 
and a pair of pistols. Ata farm where they passed the night the 
guide slept with his pistols cocked beside him. On the return to 
Granada the hotel seemed a palace. Then to Gibraltar and across 
to Tangier, the most picturesque of African towns. Thence an 
-excursion to Tetuan, escorted by a soldier. The population is 
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made up of Arabs and Jews. The postinan here was unable to 
read (!) and was mobbed by those who expected letters. The 
annual report on glaciers (twenty-first) is made by Dr. A. Forel, 
Dr. M. Lugeon, and Herr E. Muret. The maximum was in 1892. 
In 1900 eighty-two glaciers were observed, of which only one was 
certainly advancing, that of Boveyre, in the Val d’Entremont 
(Valais), whilst sixty-one were certainly retreating. 

Herr G. Meyer v. Knonau (Uto) writes of the trade and inter- 
course over the Swiss passes in the Middle Ages. This is largely 
a résumé of Professor Aloys Schulte’s work on the intercourse 
between Germany and Italy. The traftic over the § Gotthard 
gradually became the most important. This is now, of course, 
enormously increased, and it is said that two goods trains carry as 
much as formerly passed in a single year. Dr. H. Dubi writes of 
mountain travel and mountain-climbing before the nineteenth 
century. Though in the main alpinism is a product of the second 
half of the last century the roots of it were laid in the sixteenth, if 
not earlier. Chief among the earlier admirers of the Alps was 
Conrad Gesner, of Ziirich, who, in 1541, wrote to a friend that he 
meant every year to climb at least one mountain. In 1574 Josias 
Simler wrote a really wonderful description of the mountains of 
Canton Wallis. Many early ascents are mentioned, beginning as 
early as 1285 a.v. 

The crystal holes in the mountain districts of the Reuss, Aar, 
Tessin, and Adula are described by Dr. Julius Konigshberger (Basel). 
He visited two of the most remarkable—the Sandbalinstock, in the 
Goschenerthal (Canton Uri), which was discovered in the fifteenth 
century, and that on the Tiefen Glacier (Uri), discovered in 1868. 
He describes the outward signs from which the presence of such 
holes may be inferred, and the different crystals and minerals 
found in them. 

The alpine accidents of 1900 have already been reported in the 
‘ Alpine Journal.’ . 

Dr. H. Dubi, referring to the articles on the Finftingerstécke 
which appeared in the ‘Alpine Journal’ in 1900, contributes an 
account of an excursion made in 1871. In September, with a 
friend and the guide Mohr, of Gadmen, he climbed the Hinter 
Urathhorn and two of the summits of the Ftnfhngerstécke, one 
of which he thinks is the ‘ Mittelgipfel ’ of the map in the ‘ Alpine 
_ Journal.’ Next day they crossed the Titlis to Engstlen. In 
descending they passed ‘the Rotheck, where Eugen Imfanger and 
his tourist perished many years ago, and where, on August 6, 1900, 
Dr. Paul Voigt and his guide, Karl Hurschler, perished from 
exactly the same cause, the tourist slipping and carrying the guide 
away, whereas the guide ought to have been behind him. 

Herr F. W. Sprecher, in September 1900, after ascending the 
Tambohorn alone from the Spliigen Pass, was not satistied either 
to return by the same way or to descend into the Val Curciusa, but 
attempted a direct descent to the W. After various difficulties he 
came to an overhanging cliff, which he could by no means circum- 
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vent. After hacking out a hold for the rope he first let down his 
axe and rucksack, and then proceeded to slide down himself, in 
doing which he skinned most of his fingers. He estimates the 
height at about 20 m. (65 ft.), but in the sketch it does not appear 
so much. 

Now that the Simplon tunnel is approaching completion the 
project (first started thirty years ago) is brought forward of a 
railway between Bern and Wallis through the Létschberg. At no 
point are the Bernese Alps so narrow as here. The plan most 
favoured for the tunnel is under the Balmhorn from Klus_ to 
Ferden, in the Létschthal, 11-12 kilometres in length (7-74 miles). 
Curiously enough it is proposed to construct the tunnel with only a 
single line of rails, and to have a central subterranean (!) station 
(Gasteren), where the trains should cross. The line Spiess (on 
Thunersee)-Frutigen was opened in 1901. The Canton Bern has 
agreed to pay 60 per cent. of the cost of this portion, and to con- 
tribute four millions of francs (160,000/.) to the cost of the line 
Frutigen—Brieg. 

The new Club hut on the Weisshorn was opened in July 1900. 
It is about 200 ft. above the old hut and can accommodate twenty - 
two persons. 

Herr Albert Bosshard, who is drawing a panorama of the Alps. 
as seen from the Minster at Ulm, describes the changes produced 
in the appearance of the mountains by a fine haze (caused largely 
by smoke from the town). The outlines were generally steeper, 
but sometimes were quite transformed into a semblance of vast 
church spires, or even of inverted bottles, hindering his work in a 
dreadful way. 

Herr M. v. Déchy (A.C., S.A.C., &., and honorary member of 
the Karpathian Club) complains of many remarks of Dr. W. K. 
Nippold (in the last ‘Jahrbuch’) about Transylvanian affairs, 
especially about the railway trains, which he declares, as to speed 
and punctuality, will compare favourably with any in Europe. 

The idea of restoring the upper Matterhorn hut is abandoned. 
The lower one is to be enlarged. The complaints of its being little. 
better than a pigsty are said to be unfounded, but it is hencefor- 
ward to have a permanent caretaker. 

At the end of September 1900 the number of members in the 
§.A.C. in forty-four sections amounted to 6,016, being an increase 
of 246. The balance to credit of the Club at the end of 1900 was. 
$8,292f. (1,531/.), being an increase of 5,058f. (202/.). In the year 
1900 402 guides were insured (increase of 32) for 1,386,000f. 
(55,440/.), being an increase of 181,000f. (5,240/.). Up to Novem- 
ber 6 about 13,000f. (520/.) had been paid in compensation. 

In the folding case which accompanies the volume are a map of 
the Club district for 1901 (the Swiss side of Mt. Blane from Salvan 
to the Great St. Bernard), a panorama from the Oberalpstock (with 
key), a map of the Lotschberg from an old map of 1698, and a 
very interesting pamphlet (of no less than 111 pases and richly 
illustrated) by Dr. F. G. Stebler on the village of Visperterminen 
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(700 m. above the railway station at Visp). This is perhaps the 
most out-of-the-world and old-fashioned village to be found in the 
Alps. He describes the inhabitants and their ways, their dwellings, 
trades, agriculture, and many quaint old customs. 


Geographical Journal. January 1902. 


This number contains the report of a paper read by Sir Harry 
Johnston on ‘The Uganda Protectorate and Ruwenzori,’ and of the 
-discussion which followed, in which Mr. Stanley and Mr. Moore took 
part. Of Ruwenzori Sir Harry Johnston says, ‘The highest point 
is not under 20,000 ft... . There must be over twenty miles of 
almost uninterrupted glaciers. ... To effect a successful ascent 
requires as elaborate a preparation as the exploration of the Andes 
-or Himalayas. An enormous deal remains to be done in the ex- 
ploration of this the most important range of Africa.... The 
obstacles are the distances to be travelled at high altitudes... 
the extremely arduous nature of the last part of the climb... 
the non-existence of any guides . . . the deficiency of any means of 
transport.’ Mr. Moore considered the height would probably turn 
out to be about 16,000 ft., but Sir Harry Johnston thinks that the 
amount of snow and ice present indicates a much greater height, 
and in this he is supported by Mr. Wylde, who attempted a high 
-ascent in August last, and whose report also appears in this number 
of the ‘Journal.’ Mr. Wylde ascended to 15,000 ft., a higher point 
by about 500 ft. than any previously reached. He considers it is 
doubtful whether even a fully equipped traveller will reach the 
summit peak. Will not some member of the Alpine Club take this 
fascinating work in hand ? 


Die Alpinisten: Roman. Von Franz Wichmann. 8svo, pp. 397. 
(Berlin: Janke. 1900.) M. 5. 


This is the first novel yet published in which the characters are 
primarily climbers, and for that reason it deserves special notice. 
The poet-hero at the start considers that no married woman ought 
to climb, ‘for she belongs to her husband and not to neck-breaking 
mountain peaks.’ Impressed by the flattering remark made to him 
that he too should not risk his own neck, as the world might 
thereby be a great loser, he refrains for a day from climbing, and 
the worthy man is rather unhappy, though he employs the time in 
falling in love with one of the heroines. In a few days, however, 
he is climbing again, alone as usual, and in a stone-swept couloir 
meets another heroine, also a solitary climber. He gets no thanks 
for dragging her under cover, only the honour of rummaging in her 
rucksack for her cigarettes. She hurts his pride a little by telling 
him that she has never read any of his poetry, ‘for I rarely have 
time for any reading, and when I have I take up something alpine.’ 
Truly a most excellent heroine. They arrange to make a dangerous 
ascent together. On the top the lady’s stocking—for she does not 
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wear puttees—bursts at the ankle, and the poet, seeing her fair 
skin, must needs kneel and kiss it energetically, despite her question, 
‘You know, of course, that Iam a married woman?’ and on that 
icy summit they make violent love to each other, heedless of an 
approaching thunder-storm. This, however, at last forces them 
down, and they take shelter in a two-storied hut, where, in perfect 
propriety, they pass the night alone. Next morning the husband, 
who has heard rumours that the lady ‘ prefers climbers to climbs,’ 
turns up casually at the hut and The reader who gets the 
book may finish the story. 


Commission Internationale des Glacters. Sixiéme Rapport. (Gendves 
Georg. 1901.) 


From this report we learn that the decrease in the Swiss glaciers 
continues, with the one exception (as last year) of the small Glacier 
de Boveyre. In the Eastern Alps the Vernagtferner has continued 
to advance and increase in volume; but decrease is noted elsewhere. 
An epitome is given of M. Rabot’s work on the Scandinavian 
glaciers. The glaciers of Switzerland are repcrted on by Messrs. 
F. A. Forel and E. Muret ; of the Eastern Alps by Herr 8S. Finster- 
walder; of the Italian Alps by Professor F. Porro; of the United 
States by Mr. H. F. Reid; of British Columbia by Messrs. Vaux. 

In connection with this report it may be mentioned that under 
the auspices of the French Alpine Club a ‘Commission Francaise | 
des Glaciers’ has been started, which has offered a prize of 300f. 
for an essay upon a glacier within the limits of France. 


Les Variations de Longueur des Glaciers dans les Regions Arctiques et 
Boréales. Par C. Rabot. 2me Partie. (Genéve et Bale: Georg. 1900.) 


The first portion of this work, published by the International Com- 
mission on Glaciers, has already been noticed in the ‘ Journal’ for 
February 1901. In this second portion M. Rabot deals fully with 
the glaciers of Spitsbergen, Northern Norway, and Sweden. The 
general conclusion arrived at is (p. 288) that ‘the increase in the 
glaciers of the Alps from 1830 to 1845 occurred also in Greenland, 
Iceland, Spitsbergen, and Scandinavia, and the secondary advance 
which was seen in the Alps between 1875 and 1892 corresponded 
to the increase observed in Iceland, Spitsbergen, and Norway at 
that time.’ A bibliography of books and maps relating to Spitsbergen 
is given on pp. 82-6; and throughout the work the particulars are 
given of the writings, mostly in Society publications, of the authori- 
ties for observations on the Scandinavian glaciers. The material 
is very carefully and clearly arranged, and the author has a 
personal acquaintance with a great part of the territory he deals 
with, which he has already described in ‘Au Cap Nord,’ 1898, and 
‘Aux Fjords de Norvege,’ 1898. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the 
Hall at 8.30 on the evening of Monday, December 16, 1901, the 
Right Hon. James Bryce, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. F. & C. Bergne, R. W. Lloyd, A. E. Maylard, W. M. 
Mordey, J. E. 5. Moore, T. C. Porter, H. J. M. Pritchard, G. J. F. 
Tomlinson, A. G. Whitting were balloted for and elected members 
-of the Club. 

The election of officers then took place. 

The PresiDENT said that Mr. F. O. Schuster, having ascertained 
that Sir Martin Conway was willing to serve, which it had been 
thought he would not do, had requested the Committee to withdraw 
his nomination as President for the ensuing year. Mr. Schuster 
therefore desired to retire, in the hope that Sir Martin would be 
nominated. The Committee, having regard to the terms of 
Mr. Schuster’s resignation, which left them no option im the 
matter, had thereupon accepted his withdrawal, and havine then 
proceeded to consider the course to be followed, had agreed to 
propose Sir Martin Conway. He therefore gave notice on the part 
of the Committee that they now proposed Sir Martin Conway. 
He was further requested by Mr. Willink, who as Vice-President 
was in the chair at the meeting of the Committee which nominated 
Mr. Schuster, to say that Mr. Schuster had at that meeting 
expressed a strong wish that Sir Martin Conway should be 
nominated, and had declined to accept the nomination unless it 
were certain that Sir Martin Conway would not do so. The 
President desired to add that the Committee thought that in all 
that had passed Mr. Schuster had been animated by an earnest 
desire to do his best for the interests and the welfare of the Club. 

Mr. SCHUSTER then made a short statement with reference to his 
withdrawal. 

On the motion of Mr. Horace WALKER, seconded by Mr. G. A. 
SOLLY, Mr. WauTeR LEAF and Mr. HERMANN WOOLLEY were 
unanimously elected Vice-Presidents in the place of Mr. F. O. 
Schuster and Mr. H. G. Willink, whose term of office was expiring. 

On the motion of Dr. CoLire, seconded by Dr. Tunssy, Mr. A. Y. 
Valentine-Richards and Mr. R. N. Arkle were unanimously elected 
new members of Committee in place of Mr. A. B. W. Kennedy and 
Sir Henry Bergne, whose term of office expired. 

On the motion of Dr. Savacs, seconded by Mr. C. PILKINGTON, 
the other members of Committee and the Hon. Secretary, being 
eligible, were unanimously re-elected. 

The Presivent then explained that the Committee considered 
that if the meeting were adjourned for the completion of the election 
of officers there was nothing in the rules to prevent the nomina- 
tion of Sir Martin Conway at such adjourned meeting, provided 
the seven days’ notice required by the rules was given to members. 
[It would, therefore, be competent for the present meeting to adjourn 
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itself to such day as it might select for the purpose of completing 
the election of officers. 

Mr. F. A. WaLLrota then moved, and Mr. D. W. FRESHFIELD 
seconded, that ‘this meeting of the Club do at its rising stand 
adjourned to December 380, at 5 p.m., for the purpose of com- 
pleting the business of the election of officers.’ This motion was 
carried unanimously. 

The PresipENT then delivered an address, 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK rose to propose a vote-of thanks to the 
President for his services during his term of office. Mr. Bryce had 
represented the cosmopolitan side of the Club. He had seen the 
face of Kanchinjinga, he had traversed the mountains of the 
American continent, the Rockies and the Selkirks, and he was the 
first member of the Club to ascend Ararat and certify that its rocks 
were no longer a danger to mariners. Those who were wise in the 
East never left their work quite finished. Mr. Bryce was leaving 
the second volume of ‘ Ball’s Guide ’"—das ewig Werdende—as a 
sacrifice to the envy of the gods. 

Mr. Dovuauas FRESHFIELD had no hesitation in recommending 
Sir Frederick Pollock’s resolution. Mr. Bryce had been a record 
President in his attendances at the meetings of the Club, and 
whatever remote part of the world the reader of a paper might have 
described Mr. Bryce could always say he had been there first. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his services was then 
unanimously passed. 

The PRESIDENT expressed the pleasure it was to him to have 
been so warmly received by the Club on this his last presidential 
appearance, and to have had the vote passed with so much cordiality. 
It had been a great enjoyment to him to have officiated for the past 
three years. He did not deserve any credit for deserting West- 
minster to come to the Club Hall, for the meetings of the Club 
made a man much happier than did those of the larger and 
stormier assembly referred to. In some ways he had felt unsuited 
to act as President, as he had a somewhat deficient knowledge of 
the most recent developments of mountaineering in the Alps. But 
he yielded to no one in his love for the mountains themselves. 
He had always loved them. When he was twelve years old, long 
before he had crossed the English Channel, he knew most of the 
peaks of the Bernese Oberland and the Pennines from pictures and 
descriptions, and could have given the heights of many of them, and 
had already begun to learn climbing among the hills of Scotland 
and Ireland and the Lake country. The passion for nature, as seen 
in the solitude and grandeur of the high peaks, was the deepest 
source of delight which they all drew from clinbing. He Was able 
to look back with uninixed pleasure on the period of his presidency, 
and would always remember with gratitude the kindness he had 
received from every member of the Club. That his labours had 
been light and easy was chiefly due to the support of the Comittee, 
and especially to the two Honorary Secretaries, Dr. Wills and Mr. 
Mumm. If at any time he could be of use to the Club he would 
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always be ready, as a member, to do whatever he could for its 
interests. He begged respectfully and sincerely again to thank the 
Club. 

The proceedings then came to a close. 

The adjourned session of the Annual General Meeting was held 
in the Hall on December 30, at 5 v.a., the Right Hon. James Bryce, 
President, in the chair. On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded 
by Mr. F. O. Scuuster, Sir Martin Conway was unanimously 
elected President for the ensuing year in place of the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, whose term of office expired. 

The Winter Disner of the Club was held at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Mctropole, on Tuesday evening, December 17, at 7 p.m., the 
Right Hon. Jaines Bryce, President, in the chair. 249 members 
and guests sat down, among the latter being Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, P.R.G.S., Sir H. Trueman Wood, the Rt. Hon. Charles 
Seale Hayne, M.P., Mr. Augustine Birrell, k.C., Mr. F. Carruthers 
Gould, Mr. E. Onslow Ford, R.A., Mr. J. J. Wf. Teall, V.P.R.S., 
General Testing, R.E., Dr. J. Scott Neltie, Rev. H. M. Burge, 
Professor Ewing, Professor Bywater, Col 5. H. Lofthouse, and Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson. 

An Exuinition oF ALPINE Drawines by J. M.W. Turner, John 
Ruskin, William Miller, and Elijah Walton, and a series of alpine 
studies by A. D. McCormick, was held in the Hall of the Club from 
December 5th to 18th. There was an attendance of about 800. 
Refreshments were provided on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 17th. 


THE 
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First Ascent oF ONE oF THE Snow RIDGES IN THE 
Mountains oF THE Moon. 


By J. E. 8S. MOORE. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, March 5, 1901.) 


yo. ‘Mountains of the Moon,’ or Mount Ruwenzori, 

as the range has become erroneously called, was the 
prearranged turning point of the second Tanganyika expedi- 
tion which I led in 1899. When this expedition reached 
Toro in March, 1900, it had entered Africa at the mouth of 
the Zambesi and travelled vid Nyassa, Tanganyika, Kivu, 
the Albert Edward Nyanza, and, subsequently to visiting 
the mountains, we returned by way of the Albert Nyanza 
and the Victoria Nyanza, to the east coast of the continent at 
Mombassa.* 

Our objects had been zoological, geological, and geo- 
graphical, and the prospect of contemplating and actually 
setting foot upon the Montes Lune was the one feature of 
our long journey which—at any rate to me—offered a 
prospect of unmixed delight. I had known Central Africa 
before, and the Montes Lune were something quite above the 
monotonous sweltering barbarism of the tropics, no less in 
one’s estimation than in altitude. They were, in fact, the one 
great assemblage of snow summits in the Old World about 
which it could be said that nothing but the fact of their 
existence was actually known. Indeed, our information 
respecting them was at that time limited to the following 
facts. The range was snow-capped, and consequently of 


* An illustrated general account of this expedition was given by 
me in 1901, under the title of Zo the Mountains of the Moon 
(Hurst & Blackett). 
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great height, and the huge massif, which at any rate rivals 
the Alps in magnitude, lay between the two sources of the 
Nile; the Albert Nyanza in the W. and the Victoria 
Nyanza in the E., just as the Montes Lune of the ancients 
are represented in Ptolemy’s map as stretching between two 
great lakes far to the S. of the ancient territories of Egypt. 
They were discovered by Sir Henry Stanley ; and during the 
Emin Relief Expedition were repeatedly seen, through their 
almost perpetual canopy of storm-clouds, by all the members 
of that expedition. It was during this expedition that 
Lieutenant Stairs made a first attempt at a high ascent on 
one of the north-western peaks. He reached an altitude of 
10,000 ft., but owing to his route having led him on to an 
isolated Pisgah, was compelled to return without having 
reached the snow, or having been able to bring any of it back 
with him to Sir Henry, as he said he intended to.* 

Later Stuhlmann visited the range from the S. and W., 
and during his visit made a desperate attempt to reach the 
snow-line over the south-western spurs. Like Stairs, how- 
ever, Stuhlmann was forced by the cold, which began to affect 
his men, and also by want of food, to abandon the effort at 
12,000 ft. In 1895 Mr. Scott Elliot visited the region, and 
gave a much more detailed account of the huge massif than 
any previously published. This undismayedexplorer, although 
climbing alone, and shaken with repeated attacks of fever, 
made several high excursions on the E., S., and W. of the 
range; reaching, at a point near that attained by Stuhlmann, 
an altitude of 13,000 ft. Like the previous climbers, Scott 
Elliot was, however, unable to reach the snow-line anywhere. 
Subsequently, except for one or two minor excursions made by 
the officers otf the Uganda Protectorate, and during one of 
which, Mr. Bagge tells me, he reached the upper part of the 
bamboo zone in the Nyamwamba valley, the mountains had 
remained undisturbed by the presence of white men until the 
spring of 1899, when we came upon their eastern flanks. Thus 
at the time there were several points of geographical interest 
which awaited exploration in the range. In the first place, 
we did not know at what height snow lay perpetually upon 
these equatorial slopes, for no one had reached it; neither 
did we know whether the mountains possessed glaciers; for 
although Scott Elhot thought he had seen evidence of former 
glaciation in some of the lower valleys, he had not seen any 
actual glaciers; while Stuhlmann, who had obtained some 


* See In Darkest Africa. 
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superb views and photographs of the western aspect of the 
snow peaks, had. expressly doubted the existence of glaciers 
in connection with them. Moreover, as I quickly found, 
while marching from Katwi on the Albert Edward Nyanza 
towards Fort Jerry, in Toro (my real starting point for the 
mountains), our whole appreciation of the range had been 
completely befogged and obscured through the persistent 
and erroneous use by geographical compilers of the terms 
Mount Ruwenzori and Ruwenzori in the singular, as if there 
was in reality only one great mountain, whereas we are 
dealing, as a matter of fact, with a range quite as long and 
quite as lofty as that portion of the Alps which stretches 
between Mont Blanc and the St. Gothard Pass. 

At the time of our visit Mr. Bagge was at Fort Jerry, and 
as he had been up the Nyamwamba valley as far as the 
bamboos, I decided to follow this course, more especially 
because one of the boys who had been with him on this 
excursion had gone on after his master’s return as far as the 
heath zone, some tufts of which he brought back. He had 
finally come to a halt on the shores of a small lake, where, so 
he said, he was in the company of a number of great black 
birds, bigger than sheep, and which bellowed like bulls. He 
said, farther, that he did not think the ascent of any of the 
mountains near the lake would present much difficulty, as 
the tangle of heath ended near the shore, and beyond this 
there were nothing but steep slopes of stones and rock, ending 
above in an amphitheatre of snow. I therefore intended, at 
first, to explore the Nyamwamba valley and the mountains 
which were associated with it. 

For this journey I took twenty of our Ujyi boys, with the 
headman Omari Kidogo, and my Nyassa cook. These men 
carried preserved provisions for a fortnight, and two and 
a half loads of rice. The men carried two small patrol tents, 
and I had also my ordinary tent, six blankets, some flannel 
shirts, a tarpaulin jacket and hat, a pair of ordinary nailed 
boots, and one pair of indiarubber sea-boots. For the men’s 
food, in a case of emergency, I bought three live goats and a 
sheep near Fort Jerry, and we acquired five more live goats 
on the road. It will thus be seen that the party was quite 
self-contained, and so long as we could get water we were 
prepared for a month, or even more. The utilisation of live 
goats 18, I believe, a great secret of success on all high 
mountains of this sort. They can climb almost anywhere 
where & man can, they do not require carrying, they find 
their own food, and they can be killed and eaten whenever 
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the party desires fresh meat. These arrangements being 
completed, we left Fort Jerry towards the S.W., but through 
the flooding of two rivers—the Wimi and the Mobuko—I was 
compelled to abandon the Nyamwamba valley, and to take 
that of the Mobuko instead. We had, in fact, great difficulty 
in crossing the Wimi, and on the third day out were obliged 
to camp on the plains above the river-bed. It was from this 
camp that I obtained a first clear view of the whole range. The 
dawn I found had broken absolutely cloudless, and when I 
looked out towards the W. from the tent there hung the whole 
long line of snow peaks, every crag and detail brilliant and 
sunlit above the still shadowed portions of the lower earth. 
As the sun rose the details became clearer, and I noticed 
below the snow on the summits a curious orange band, which 
was evidently the brown line of rocks mentioned by Stanley, 
when he viewed the heights from the Semliki valley on the 
other side of the range. The view of the mountains from this 
camp in the early mysterious light of the morning was more 
strange and beautiful than any 1 have ever seen. We were 
buried in some vast yellow plains of scorched grass, which 
formed a gorgeous foreground to the deep purple forests of the 
nearer hills, while beyond these, again, there rose the higher 
ridges of the range in tier upon tier of paling blue, until they 
terminated above in a lonely line of brilliant snow peaks 
against the dark western sky. 

Besides its lonely grandeur, this extended view of the great 
range was of the utmost importance during the latter part of 
our exploration, as it gave me an opportunity of making a 
rapid sketch, and obtaining some photographs of the various 
snow peaks and the different mountain masses, so that 1 was 
subsequently able to identify my position at various points 
within the range. It was, moreover, of further importance, 
as it at once dismissed from my mind any last remnant of 
the idea that Ruwenzori could be considered as one mountain. 
Before us to the W. there rose a great range, which looked 
as vast and formidable, and composed of as many different 
elemental peaks, as do the Alps from some of the Italan 
plains to the S. From the spot where we stood there were 
visible sume seventy-five miles of the range, and in this length 
there were at least four groups of individually distinct and 
snowy peaks. It will be remembered that Stuhlmann, when 
viewing the range at a distance from the W., described the 
various snow peaks which he saw under the names of his 
different scientific friends; and it may further be remembered 
that these peaks were associated by him in four distinct groups. 
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There was the southern group of mountains immediately round 
the peak he called Moebius. A little to the N. there were the 
great snowy heights round Ngomwimbi, further to the N. 
again there were the lofty peaks of Kanyangogwi and its 
associates, and still further to the N. the equally lofty mass 
which has generally been known as Saddle Mountain. From 
where I stood on the eastern side of the range the mountains 
again arranged themselves into these four groups, and there 
can be no doubt that both Stuhlmann and I were viewing the 
same series of mountains from opposite sides of the range, 
and from positions about seventy-five miles apart. From 
this first complete view of the range, it became also equally 
obvious to me that its exploration, from a mountaineering 
point of view, is a task which, in all probability, unless some- 
one devotes his life to it, will not be completed for a great 
number of years; and it was also, at the same time, made 
evident that to talk of ascending Ruwenzori was as absurd, 
as absolutely stupid, in fact, as if one were to talk of ascending 
The Alp. 

From this camp after a short early march we reached the 
Mobuko river, and found it in flood, and more impassable 
even than the Wimi. The Mobuko, or, rather, the valley in 
which it flows, itself winds however far back into the moun- 
tains, and the view which we had seen in the morning had, 
in part, been obtained through a cleft in the outer rampart of 
hills in which the river runs. This valley itself, therefore, 
offered a good means of approach to the higher portions of the 
range, and I determined to abandon the Nvyamwamba route alto- 
gether, and to try this valley forthwith ; we turned consequently 
abruptly to the W. It was a rough hot march, and in the 
floor of the valley so completely buried amongst the immense 
grass, that I finally struck out of it with one boy, leaving the 
men to come more slowly along the flat. As we skirted the 
lateral hills, two magnificent herds of elephants passed close 
to us along the vaJley, and towards evening the party rejoined 
at a small village and finally camped in a larger one some two 
miles further to the W., the last, in fact, belonging to the 
people of the plains. The men and myself were all very tired, 
but after being refreshed by nearly a gallon of goat’s milk, I 
ascended a small spur, and found that the valley in front was 
almost closed by a tooth-like mountain, which guards the en- 
trance to it and rises above the forest in bare, black, and 
almost absolutely perpendicular precipices, to a height of, 
perhaps, 18,000 ft. A little to the S. of this, and just visible 
between it and the southern shoulder of the valley, there was a 
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solitary snow-peak, wild and rugged enough to raise doubts 
in the mind of any climber. It appeared to be about four or 
five miles away tothe W. On the following morning we pushed 
rapidly up the valley, until we rounded the shoulder on the 
southern side. Once round this we entered the mountain 
region proper ; ridge after ridge rose to the N., and to the S., 
and to the W., through the upper forests of which there 
soared stark black masses of bare rock. Immediately in front 
of us there was a steep forest-clad spur, which we ascended, 
and on the summit found a narrow meadow covered with 
grass and flowers. There were a few huts amongst the trees. 
From this ridge there now opened out before us one of the 
most superb panoramic views of great mountains I have ever 
seen. The north-western face of the ridge fell about 1,500 ft. 
precipitately into the river, and commanded about four miles 
of its upper valley ; and round this, rising into a vast natural 
amphitheatre, some thirty huge mountain masses contem- 
plated the white line of the torrent in an absolutely bewil- 
dering array of cloud-spanned precipices. The natives of the 
little village on the ridge were a friendly primitive people, 
who bartered peas and beans eagerly for cloth. I made 
friends with the old chief, and finally got him to agree to 
go with me, together with fifteen of hismen. This was a great 
score, as the mountain people are used to the cold and they 
know certain paths which lead a long way up trough the 
forests, and are used by them while trapping the hirax, out 
of which they make fur coats, not unlike those used by the 
peasants in the mountain districts of Sicily. The chief, how- 
ever, was by no means anxious to make this journey, and he 
repeatedly and solemnly assured me that no one would ever 
get up to the snow, that beyond a certain height the moun- 
tains were absolutely packed with devils, and that as we ap- 
proached the snow-line we should find that the white stuff 
continually changed its place, like a Will o’ the Wisp. It was 
here, as I sat, long after the sun had set, watching the endless 
changes of colour which swept over the precipices as the day- 
light died out and that of the moon increased, that one of the 
strange phenomena of these mountains began to manifest itself. 
I began to hear in different directions a faint roaring like that 
of a distant sea, which would gradually increase until it pro- 
claimed itself near at hand as a mighty rushing wind. It was 
a wind, however, which was not distributed everywhere, but 
which blew, so to speak, in patches, always descending from 
the upper forest-clad slopes and roaring away down the steep 
wooded cations until it disappeared. Again and again the 
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faint murmur would become audible high up on some lonely 
summit, and the descending current would gradually fall 
wailing and moaning through the heavy-hanging forests like 
a weird unearthly voice, until it finally toppled into the limp, 
hot valleys below. These strange gusts were, in fact, the air, 
which had become cooled in contact with the frozen peaks, 
and was now falling in dense masses into the warmer world 
of the plains. 

Next day the way taken led down a steep descent of about 
1,000 ft. into the bed of a southern tributary of the Mobuko, 
which we crossed, and then began to ascend along the great 
gorge of that river itself. Though the gradient was steep, 
the bush and forest were not too thick, and after about three 
hours’ climb we rested on an overhanging rock. The forest 
was now more or less diversified with bamboos, and in the 
afternoon we entered a very thick grove beneath which the 
ground was boggy and black. After a time the bogeyness 
and blackness of the ground became more pronounced, and 
we sank up to our knees in a mixture of moss, ferns, brambles, 
and bamboos. <A wet, cold, and impenetrable fog had settled 
over the mountains, and finally rain fell in torrents. We were 
evidently getting to a considerable height, for it was easy to 
march in a coat, with a tarpaulin jacket over that ; and about 
four o'clock we reached another great overhanging mass of 
schist, under which we took shelter from the rain. Fortu- 
nately beneath the rock the ground was dry and dusty, and 
we were able to light fires, for the temperature had sunk to 
40°, and whenever the wind stirred among the tall, wet 
bamboos, which shut us in like a fence, the naked Swahilis 
crowded round the fire miserably. Towards evening the rain 
ceased, and from the top of the rock under which we had 
camped I could see the heavy disintegrating storm clouds 
rising in all directions off the dark forest-clad slopes, and 
disclosing as they went the almost black spurs of the central 
masses towards which we were making. As they lifted some 
brilliant shreds and patches of snow appeared on one of these 
central peaks, and I was wretchedly misled, as I found after- 
wards, by our then apparent proximity to the higher portions 
of the range. On each side of the central group, the lower 
spurs of which could now be distinctly seen, there was a deep 
cleft running E. and W. That to the N. appeared to be the 
higher, and both passes opened towards us in a kind of 
expanded meadow, a high alp, in fact, two or three miles 
long and about three miles broad, and which lay immediately 
in front of us. 
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In spite of the abundance of blankets I had brought with 
me, we awoke cold and stiff, and after an enormous breakfast 
set off towards the meadow. On the brambles there were 
splendid blackberries, and among the thorns there now 
appeared heath bushes, many of which attained an enormous 
size. We found the meadow which fronted the central peaks 
very boggy, but it was flooded with warm sunshine as we 
crossed it and ablaze with brilliant flowers. One of the spurs 
of the central heights rose abruptly from the meadow in huge 
precipices of brown roicaceous tchist, which in most places 
looked quite unscaleable; but leading to the northern cleft 
which we had seen the night before there was the course of an 
old torrent, which at some former time had swept down into 
the meadow under an immense overhanging face of schist, 
and up this we could ascend by creeping along the channel 
under a cliff which overhung it for more than 50 ft. This 
route was so exceedingly steep that it was with some difficulty | 
the loads were got up at all, and finally the sheep had to be 
hauled up neck and crop by a rope. I was determined, how- 
ever, that everything should go up, as I was beginning to 
feel sure that the snow was further to the W. than we 
had supposed. We reached the actual cleft visible the 
night before after a considerable traverse to the N,, 
and found ourselves completely in the heath zone; the 
bamboos had disappeared, and the whole of this upper 
world was clothed in a dense forest of moss-draped heather- 
trees, and floored with patches of deep sphagnum and 
parti-coloured moss. The great trunks and branches of 
these trees are as hard as the bowls of briar-root pipes, 
which are made out of one of their allies, and they lay 
around us just as they had fallen for centuries—this way 
and that, some rotten, but more sound, and piled up to 
30 or 40 ft. above the surface of the ground below. Over 
their sharp twisted limbs moss of every kind was growing, 
forming a surface like a long-forgotten graveyard, and this, 
surrounded by the sombre forest of heather which still stood, 
with its black foliage and long, grey, waving moss beards, 
made up an absolutely unearthly scene. It was a most difh- 
cult place to cross, for every step had to be taken at random 
among the moss and slippery, rotting stems. The men and 
loads were, in fact, continually disappearing with a yell and 
a crash, and requiring to be hauled to the upper world again 
with a rope. It was at this point during the journey that I 
was most doubtful what to do, for it was physically impossible 
to have pushed far, if the valley had remained the same. 
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The men, however, seemed to assume that I was going on at 
any price, and in this way we came finally to steeper and 
better ground. The ascent now followed a small river, and 
was tolerably easy, but we were soon brought to a standstill 
by heavy clouds. We knew that we were now N. of some 
of the central peaks, and at the time actually on their 
northern slopes, and the old chief was very anxious that I 
should ascend immediately, as he said there was plenty of 
snow on the crests above; but while we talked the clouds 
broke in the upper part of the valley, and disclosed a huge 
mass topped with snow still in front. Before us, the valley 
was blocked by another great step, 700 or 800 ft. in height, 
over which the stream fell in a cascade, and the top of which 
we did not reach till nearly sunset, camping once more under 
an immense overhanging cliff of schist. There was plenty of 
firewood, but the thermometer had dropped to 80°, and in 
spite of all we could do it was bitterly cold. As the sun set 
the clouds as usual dispersed and rolled away, leaving imme- 
diately in front of us a splendid pink mass of snow and rocke, 
the summit of which appeared to be about two miles away 
and perhaps 2,000 ft. above where we stood. This is the 
peak which is known as Ngomwimbi, and it often appears as 
the culminating height among the central group of peaks 
when the range is viewed from a great distance. I was woke 
next morning by the intense cold; white frost covered the 
twigs of the heath forest and sprinkled the ground, but not 
even frost disturbed the heavy slumbers of the cook, whom I 
found on his back quite naked, and snoring loudly beside a 
red fire. We ate our one sheep, which we had killed the 
night before, and we ate it all; and shortly after sunrise 
started once more along the valley in ‘a cloudless morning, 
with the as yet untouched snows of the great mountain range 
obviously accessible and immediately before us. Our route 
up Ngomwimbi was plain from where we marched, and I do 
not think presents any difficulty even when the short snow- 
field is reached which slopes up to its actual crest. I was 
making for this route when, on reaching a southern spur 
of the mountain masses to the north, we came suddenly 
upon a most surprising view. The valley swept to the 
right, and steeply enclosing it on the north there rose the 
huge buttresses of the snow peak of Kanyangogwi, and a 
northern snowy extension of Ngomwimbi, which curved 
round and standing much further back stretched between. 
The valley, in fact, ended in this direction in a great 
snowy horseshoe, which appeared dazzlingly white and beau- 
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tiful in the early sunshine, and from these snow-fields | 
saw now, to my extreme surprise and delight, that there 
descended three superbly green glaciers, the snout of one of 
which pushed far into the valley, and was almost level with 
where we stood. From what we had seen, it becomes obvious 
that the culminating ridge of the range passes in a succession 
of snowy cols and summits, N. and S. between the 
more conspicuous peaks. The crests and ridges of Ngomwimbi 
are separated from those of the more northern group of 
summits associated with that known as Kanyangogwi by a 
deep cleft ; and it is in this cleft that the glacier which I have 
named the Mobuko glacier descends almost to the floor of the 
valley. The eastern aréte of Ngomwimbi, which we had seen 
the night before, forms an angle with the snow ridge which 
now faced us at the end of the valley, and in this angle the 
smallest of the three glaciers we had just discovered, fell 
towards an obvious moraine. From the ridge closing in the 
end of the valley, and which the natives call Sitchwi, a much 
broader mass of ice descended, from which a cascade fell into 
the floor of the valley near the snout of the Mobuko glacier. 
On the Mobuko glacier itself there was a terrific icefall, and 
from where I stood, I came to the conclusion it would be im- 
possible to ascend either by this or by the small glacier on 
the right ; but it appeared that there was a practicable ascent 
towards the broad glacier itself, after working along a rocky 
ridge first to the right, and then to the left, on to the top of 
the ridge. There were, in fact, many obvious methods of 
attacking the numerous snow ridges and summits which were 
in view. The summit of Kanyangogwi, the snow ridge of 
Sitchwi, much further back at the'end of the valley, and the 
black rocky crest of Ngomwimbi, are, 1 am pretty confident, 
much of the same height, I do not suppose there is 1,000 ft. 
difference between the three. I had thus several courses open 
to me; I could follow out the ascent I had planned the night 
before, and by working back along the valley reach the short 
upper snow-field of the Ngomwimbi summit; I could cross 
the valley bodily to the N., and work up over the brown lichen- 
covered rock-faces of Kanyangogwi, to the patchy snow- field 
which now appeared above them; or we could push further 
up the valley and ascend by the broad glacier, on to that 
particular summit of Ngomwimbi which, as I have said, the 
natives call Sitchwi. I wanted to visit the large glacier which 
we had just discovered, so I decided upon this latter route. 
We climbed rapidly over the lower portions of the rock-faces 
to the S. of the glacier, till we reached some old moraines, 
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which we crossed, and moved steadily up to the cascade 
coming from the glacier itself. We were now at an altitude 
of something over 18,000 ft., snow was lying about in large 
masses, and in some places far below us; we were also clear 
of all vegetation except a little lichen and moss, and I moved 
on as rapidly as possible towards the head of the cascade, for 
clouds had gathered on the snow-fields above, and this part 
of the ascent looked as if it might be hazardous if we missed 
the way. We had not got up to the water, however, and were 
on an awkward rock-face, when the mist swept down on us, 
and for some time held us in a very unpleasant situation 
indeed. It was intensely cold, fine snow was falling, and 
we were nowhere in particular, on the ice-worn edge of a 
precipice, which sank sheer into the valley some 1,600 ft. 
below. I, therefore, turned immediately straight up with- 
out crossing the stream, as I was afraid that, unless 
I could get some sort of shelter, the Swahilis would die. 
We climbed for some time over steep wet rocks and snow, 
until, again without warning, the clouds sank suddenly, and 
we were once more in the warm early sunshine of the 
equatorial day. We had, in fact, reached the southern angle 
of the broad glacier itself, and I halted upon the ice, the 
Swahilis touching it and tasting it suspiciously, and grinning 
with the fierce cold. While we rested, another squall came 
on; the wind rushed off the ice filled with fine driven snow, 
causing a general panic among the men, but I succeeded in 
piloting them across the stream to the shelter of some huge 
rocks, where there was also a quantity of dead moss with 
which we were able to light fires. Jt was now about eleven 
o’clock, and I immediately left this our final camp alone, 
striking up across the rocks to a point I had seen from the 
valley below. As I skirted the snow-fields on the slope 
above, there was a glorious view of the snow-peak of 
Kanyangogwi to the N.; it is very high and precipitous, 
and drops beyond the col to the W., in a succession of 
fearful precipices ; above which, near the top, huge masses 
of snow were hanging as if by a single hair, until they 
should finally topple over as others had into the green valleys 
thousands of feet beneath, each leaving a great blue rent in 
the treacherous white slope above. Hundreds of glittering 
white heaps of snow had fallen from this peak upon the 
Mobuko glacier about 2,000 ft. below me. Looking towards 
the W., as I neared the final cap of the ridge, the view 
remained shut in by the black snow-streaked precipices of 
Ngomwimbi, and advancing further, I came upon a line 
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of seracs, which in places appeared to be about 200 ft. 
in height, ending against the gable of rocks to the S. 
From where I stood, it was obvious that the last climb on to 
the ridge was going to be awkward and steep. I therefore 
took a boiling-point observation where I was, which gives 
the height as 13,702 ft., and this observation was repeated 
with approximately the same result next day. I then left 
the hypsometric apparatus on the snow, carrying only an 
aneroid, an axe and a rope. Had there not been a heavy fall 
of snow within the last few days, I should say that this 
portion of the ascent would have been almost impracticable 
for one man; as it was, most of the irregularities in the 
ice and rock were filled up into a soft steep slope. I had 
twice to take to the ice, but finally the rock became better, and 
I got out on to a small patch of snow under a mass of rocks 
which stood about ten feet above me on the left. It was the 
top of the ridge, but there was hardly anything to be seen, 
the snow sloped gradually away to the W., while a furious 
cold wind came rushing from the Semliki side. Having 
reached this point on the ridge, I had accomplished all that I 
had intended to do. I had got up to the snow and the ice, 
and on to one of the high ridges of the Mountains of the 
Moon. I therefore executed an ungodly dance, set my 
aneroid, and began to descend slowly again to the Jower 
snows. At the place on the snow where I had taken the 
confirmed hypsometric observation of 18,702 ft. this aneroid 
read direct at 15,400 ft., and on the top of the ridge gave a 
differential reading of 1,200 ft. higher, which may be taken 
as approximately correct, and when, consequently, this is 
added to the hypsometric observation, it gives an altitude of 
14,900 ft. as the highest point reached on the ridge. I 
found the way down anything but pleasant, my hands were 
numb with the cold in spite of gloves, and the superficial 
wetness of the snow and rocks had now, in the afternoon, 
frozen into an intensely slippery glaze; and I had several 
rather unpleasant foretastes of being shot bodily over the 
seracs on to the lower snows. Finally, however, 1 got down 
to the place where I had left the hypsometric apparatus, and 
after resting some time, found my way down the lower snow- 
slope and into camp, just after sunset. Omari, however, was 
not there, and I found that he had gone out to look for me, 
being alarmed at my long absence on the upper part of the 
ridge. 

Among the most interesting results of this journey from a 
general point of view, is the first ascertainment of the actual 
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height of the snow-line at the remarkably low level of 18,500 ft. 
The snow-line on the Himalayas is at least 14,000 ft., 
and one would have naturally supposed that the snow-line 
on the African equator would have been correspondingly 
higher. It is therefore distinctly fortunate that a number of 
boiling-point observations were taken, up to, and beyond, 
the line of permanent snow, both on the ascent and descent of 
the ridge selected. Moreover these observations were subse- 
quently confirmed by my colleague Mr. Fergusson who made 
a climb on the same ridge further to the N., some weeks later. 
The spot reached by Mr. Fergusson was that reached some 
months afterwards by Sir Harry Johnston. Johnston’s highest 
point, 14,800 ft. by boiling, does not quite agree with Mr. 
Fergusson’s 14,600, but since Mr. Fergusson has had much 
experience at this kind of work, it 18 probable that the first 
determination is the more accurate of the two. Still later 
Mr. Wilde, an officer of the Uganda Protectorate, has made 
an ascent of the same ridge, which is, according to a direct 
aneroid reading, 14,900 ft. Thus the altitudes reached are, 
myself 14,900, Mr. Wilde 14,900 (?), Sir Harry Johnston 
14,800, and Mr. Fergusson 14,600 ft. It is certainly to be 
regretted that Johnston was not sufficiently enterprising to 
attempt some of the other peaks which surround the valley, 
as well as the one I selected for an ascent, for had this been 
done, I feel confident that his recent statements respecting 
their enormous altitude would never have been made.* 

With respect to the highest altitude attained by any of the 
summits of the range, it will be remembered that Stanley, 
Stuhlmann, Stairs, and Scott Elhot all came to exactly the 
same conclusion, assigning about 16,700 ft. to the highest 
peaks. Myown impression is precisely the same. Johnston, 
on the other hand, speaks with confidence of 20,000 ft. as a 
minimum, and Mr. Wilde, following his lead, thinks that at 
any rate they may reach 19,000 ft. Johnston confesses that he 
is judging entirely by his eye, and his contention in fact really 
resolves itself into this: ‘from one peak I saw another, at 
‘what distance I can form no idea, but which I feel must be 
‘20,000 ft.” One can imagine the smile with which such an 
estimate will be received by actual mountaineers. There is, 
however, a practical, although a rough and ready, method of 
determining the outside altitude of these mountains. I 
have photographs taken forty miles from the range, on 

* See discussion following paper in the Journal of the Royal 
Geoyraphical Society, vol. xix., January, 1902, pp. 40, 41. 
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plains at an altitude of about 4,000 ft., and in which the 
higher portions of the range are seen rising abruptly above 
the plains. We ascertained the fact that the snow-line lies 
as low as 18,500 ft., and therefore from the plains to the 
snow is 9,500 ft. In no case does the snow cover quite a 
third of the height from the summit to the plains, but 
assuming it to cover a full third, this gives an altitude of 
16,500 ft. as an outside height for any of the peaks. 


THe Loroten IsuANps. 
By J. NORMAN COLLIE. 


(Read before the Alpine Club, February 8, 1902.) 


N the paper which I am to read to you this evening I 
shall describe a series of rock peaks which form the 
main part of the Lofoten Islands. These islands, situated as 
they are inside the Arctic circle, lie more than 1,200 miles 
north of London, more than 100 miles further north than Ice- 
land, also far further north than Hudson Bay, Behring Straits, 
or most of Siberia ; therefore they would be covered with ice 
and snow, and be surrounded by a frozen ocean during winter 
and summer, were it not for that warm current that has its 
origin in the Gulf of Mexico, and which, after flowing thousands 
of miles, sweeps past the northern coast of Norway, finally 
losing itself amongst the ice floes of Spitzbergen and Franz 
Joseph Land. The influence of the Gulf Stream on the 
temperature of the northern coast of Norway is well 
illustrated by the fact that the sea round the Lofoten 
Islands, and even further north at Hammerfest and 
the North Cape, is open all the year through, whilst the 
Kristiania Fjord, in Southern Norway, which is untouched 
by the Gulf Stream, is during the winter months covered 
with ice. As an instance of the reverse effect the Labrador 
current might be cited—that is to say, of an Arctic current 
flowing southwards. This current comes south down the 
eastern coast of Labrador from Baffin’s Bay and Davis 
Straits, and it affects to such a degree the climate of the 
Straits of Belle Isle and Newfoundland—which are in the same 
latitude as London and Paris—that for many months in the 
year the Straits of Belle Isle are closed to ships. Even at 
the end of July I have seen snow drifts lying on the sea- 
shore unmelted, whilst the bare uplands behind were covered 
with far-stretching snowfields. Icebergs too drift on the 
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Labrador current so far to the southward that the line 
showing their southernmost limit in the Atlantic on the 
maps would, if continued due E., pass through Cairo, and 
not many miles N. of Lahore, in India. . 

But to return to the Lofoten Islands. To get there takes 
the best part of a week, and the journey is not one of un- 
mixed pleasure should the North Sea be rough. But once 
Norway is reached, owing to the immense number of islands 
that stretch along the whole coast, the voyage from Bergen 
almost to the Lofoten Islands may be said to be through 
comparatively landlocked waters. 

Much of the scenery on the Norwegian coast is very wild ; 
sometimes one sees a fjord running for miles inland, with 
the mountains on both sides rising almost sheer out of the 
water below; at others great sea cliffs like the promontory 
of Statland boldly face the North Atlantic Ocean, whilst 
everywhere along the coast far out to sea are clustered 
hundreds of small islands and lonely rocks that have been 
polished smoothly by ancient glaciers. As the steamer passes 
‘in and out, always in quiet waters, through the maze of 
channels, away to the westward can be seen here and there, 
tossed up against the horizon, the white spray which tells of 
hidden reefs and the restless waves of the open ocean beyond. 

Personally I consider that by far the most beautiful part 
of the journey in the Norwegian Northland is after one passes 
the Arctic circle, just 8S. of Bodo. 

The mountains, although not so lofty as some of those 
further S., assume more dignified and individual forms, and 
when the West Fjord is reached the Lofoten Islands, appear- 
ing across thirty miles of open water, offer such a mar- 
vellous view that one forgets all about the interminable rocks, 
islands, minor hills, and narrow channels amongst which one 
has travelled from the 8., and gazes in astonishment at the 
wonderful land of ragged peaks, showing deep blue against 
the sunset across miles of the long rolling ocean waves. In 
some respects the view is similar to that of Skye and the 
Hebrides as seen from the mainland of Scotland, only the 
mountain forms in Lofoten are far wilder and more fantastic, 
and the number of separate peaks infinitely greater. But the 
view to the westward is not the only one worth looking at, for 
on the mainland opposite to the Lofoten Islands are mountains 
which present forms both curious and strange; moreover they 
show the effect of prehistoric glaciers in a manner more 
marked than in any mountainous country I have ever seen. 
Some of the peaks look almost like breaking waves, whilst 
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others present the outlines of cones with wide-spreading bases, 
and look quite inaccessible. The valleys too are often 
apparently cut out of the solid rock, and in cross-section are 
like half a circle. The glacier that in olden times filled this 
Weat Fjord must have been immense, for the whole country 
both on the E. and W. sides of the fjord is ice-polished for 
at least as high as two thousand feet up the mountain-sides. 
It is, however, improbable that the great ice-sheet which then 
covered the country ever was thick enough to submerge the 
loftier summits of the Lofoten Islands, the highest of which 
now stands 4,000 ft. above sea-level. 

Last summer Hermann Woolley and I planned a visit to 
this Norwegian Northland. But before stopping in Lofoten 
we went further N. to the Lyngen district, beyond Tromso, 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Le Blond, and camped for a few 
days at Jegervand, on the Ulfsfjord. Jsegervand is situated 
on the western side of the Lyngen peninsula; it is a most 
charming spot, and from it excellent views of the Lyngen peaks 
can be obtained. 

In character these mountains much resemble the smaller 
Alps, but the views to the N., towards the outer islands and 
the Arctic Ocean beyond, with the low-lying sun lighting up 
the banks of Arctic fog or the white clouds, are entirely 
different from anything to be seen in Switzerland. Of course 
the sun at these latitudes during most of July does not set, 
yet the glare of a Swiss noonday is never experienced. For 
hours the glories of sunrise or sunset linger in the sky as the 
sun itself travels along almost parallel with the horizon, and 
atmospheric colours of the far-off peaks of Vando and other 
islands across the fjords are such as can only be seen on the 
shores of the open ocean. 

From what little I saw of this far-away Lyngen country 
I should be inclined to assert that it is in these atmospheric 
colour effects, in the beauty of the clouds and mists, and 
in the great expanses of level waters, that its chief charm lies, 
and that it is thus that it is differentiated from many other 
mountain ranges. In fact if the fjords were emptied of water, 
and the sea replaced by dry land, the remaining mountains 
with their attendant glaciers certainly would hardly be 
sufficiently interesting to attract many visitors. The peaks 
are not any of them of very distinctively fine form, nor are 
the glaciers large compared with those in Southern Norway. 

Our stay at Jegervand was for a few days only, as we had 
to retrace our steps to rejoin Hastings, and possibly H. 
Priestman, who were further S. on the mainland, E. of the 
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Lofoten Islands. Priestman joined us at Tovik (near Har- 
stadhavn), having been for nearly two months with a party of 
the Norwegian Ordnance Survey. From Tovik we walked 
across to Liland, and next day crossed the Ofoten Fjord in a 
small sailing boat. We were fortunate in having a fresh 
breeze from the S.W., and by its help reached Elvegaard, on 
the Skjomen Fjord, in four hours. Here we found Hastings, 
who had been climbing the chief peaks of the Frostisen with a 
Norwegian porter, E. Hogrenning. 

Together we returned to Svolver, the chief point of call for 
steamers in the Lofoten Islands. The mountains in these 
islands can be roughly divided into two groups. The first group 
consists of those in Hindo (Mosadlen, about 4,000 ft., being the 
highest), and lie nearest the mainland; the second group com- 
prises those in the eastern half of Ost Vaago, Higraf (3,780 ft.) 
being the highest. There are other isolated peaks, such as 
Himmel Tind and Vaage Kallen, further down the islands, 
but as far as I could see glaciers were absent. Some years 
previously (1897) Woolley, Priestman,and Hastings had visited 
the Raftsund, that narrow strip of water which separates Ost 
Vaago from Hindo; there they had climbed several peaks, 
and presumably knew the country well, so to them I left the 
choice of camping ground. 

On August 2, with the help of two men and a couple of 
boats, we conveyed our camp baggage from Svolver to a 
spot marked Austavindsnes, near the head of the Ostnes 
Fjord. This spot was behind a small promontory almost 
opposite to a peak named Gjeitgaljar, which in appearance 
seemed almost as impossible of ascent as the Little Dru from 
the Montanvert, and, had it been surrounded by glaciers, 
would have made a most respectable Chamonix aiguille. 
The views from our camp, though rather restricted, were 
oceasionally very beautiful, when during the long summer 
nights the minor peaks across the Ostnes Fjord to the NN.W. 
were silhouetted against the evening sky and the clouds. 
Every few moments some change in light and shade or in 
colour would shift over the landscape. Then, again, in the 
early morning the sun, creeping slowly up the sky, would 
strike with shafts of light the savage pinnacles of Gjeit- 
galjar, and the mists would slowly curl away from the many 
fantastic ridges and gullies, whilst below all the mountain 
torrents, the rocks, and the white clouds would be faithfully 
reflected in the calm, peaceful mirror of the fjord. 

On August 4 Woolley and I made our first mountain expe- 
dition. We started straight out behind our camp up through 
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the dwarf birch scrub, and soon found ourselves compelled to 
ascend most precipitous faces of glacier-worn rock, the ledges 
of which were covered with moss and earth. So steep was it 
that when a spot was reached about 1,000 ft. above our camp 
it looked as if we could almost have thrown a stone on to 
the tents. Then we came to more easy travelling, still over 
glaciated rocks, finally reaching a small glacier. On our right 
lay a ridge with a well-built cairn on it. We afterwards 
heard that it had been placed there by a German climber some 
fifteen years previously. 

We, however, kept straight on for a small col in the ridge, 
filled with snow; then turning to the left attempted the 
ascent of the ridge, soon finding, however, that rock-ridges in 
the Lofoten when even without ice or snow were by no means 
easy climbing. 

Eventually, by a series of traverses on the S.E. side, and 
by climbing up some cracks, we succeeded in reaching a 
summit (about 3,000 ft.) Here I built a small cairn and photo- 
graphed an exceedingly tame ptarmigan in the foreground 
against an excessively savage-looking peak in the background 
named Rulten. MRulten, although marked on the map 
1,062 m.=3,490 ft., is probably higher. The reason for this 
conjecture is that later, when we ascended Gjeitgaljar, marked 
1,084 m.=8,560 ft., Rulten looked the higher of the two. 

In 1897 Woolley, together with Hastings and Priestman, 
had attempted to ascend Rulten from the eastern side, but 
had been unsuccessful owing to bad weather ; and certainly 
as Woolley and I looked at the opposite or northern side of 
Rulten from the summit of the peak we were on, which was 
one of the Langstrandtinder, no chance of success seemed 
likely. We also carefully examined with a glass Higraf Tind, 
the second highest peak in Lofoten, and we both agreed that 
a, successful first ascent was much more likely to be made on 
that mountain. One of the charms of climbing in Lofoten, 
which I am sure will recommend itself to many mountaineers, 
is that more than one first ascent may be made in a single 
day. So Woolley and I, as we saw two more minor summits 
on one ridge towards the N.E., started at once for them. To 
tell the truth they were not very difticult of access. On the 
summit of each I left a small cairn, and in one of our cairns 
I believe a small tin was placed with our names inside. 

As our approach to the next peak was cut off entirely 
by impossible rocks, we descended to the N. side of the 
mountain, soon coming to steep snow which led down for 
several hundreds of feet to the glacier below. At first a 
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glissade was suggested, but far down below some ominous 
patches of dirty coloured snow suggesting ice could be seen, 
and in order to take no risks we turned our faces to the slope 
and laboriously descended the whole distance by kicking small 
steps into the steep soft snow. Thence, after crossing the 
small glacier, we descended the steep rock-face above our camp, 
and got home in time for dinner. During the next two days 
we paid part of our penalty for being on the shores of the 
Gulf Stream. The clouds hid the peaks, and rain and dull 
weather kept us at sea. level. 

But on August 7 magnificent weather tempted us to start 
for the ascent of the virgin peak Higraf Tind (8,780 ft.), the 
second highest mountain in Lofoten. 

To get to the base of the mountain we made use of the 
ordinary method ; we went by boat up the fjord to Liland, 
thence, leaving the boat on the shore above high-water mark, 
we made our way through the thicket of dwarf birch up the 
lower stretches of the small valley of Lilandsdal. The foot of 
the great precipice which constitutes the upper part of the 
mountain was soon reached. If we had followed this valley 
to its very head we should have struck the ridge which leads 
to the top, but we were sceptical as to whether several 
pinnacles and notches on the ridge could be surmounted, so 
turning to the left we tried traversing along a smull ledge 
which appeared to run in and out of the gullies that seamed 
the southern face of Higraf. 

On more than one occasion we found ourselves in places 
where great care was necessary, but eventually all difficulties 
were surmounted, and we emerged on an easy rock aréte 
which ran up to the summit. The top of the mountain con- 
sisted of huge monoliths of granite (the rock may, however, 
be gabbro), similar in appearance to those on the top of the 
Charmoz, and also, like the Charmoz, it 1s very narrow with 
tremendous precipices on each side. 

I remained a short distance below the top on a small side 
promontory of the ridge, wishing to photograph Woolley as he 
proudly planted his ice axe on the topmost pinnacle. In due 
time he appeared clear cut against the sky, but immediately 
afterwards from his gesticulations I could see that some- 
thing was wrong. ‘The reason was obvious when, after a few 
moments, I joined him. Twenty feet away was another 
summit certainly a few feet higher, and between the two a 
gulf was fixed. Below our feet the rock fell sheer for over 
30 ft. with never a crack in it, and opposite the great blocks 


overhung, so that even could we get into the gap the direct 
H 2 
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ascent on the other side was hopeless. Remembering, how- 
ever, our tactics lower down, we made a traverse on the 
eastern face, and climbing down a crack between two huge 
blocks soon were in the gap. An attempt to traverse on the 
western side was seen to be hopeless, but an obliging ledge 
on the other face ran along under the summit for some 
distance. This was found to lead to the foot of another 
crack between the great slabs, and once at the top of the 
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crack all difficulty disappeared and the highest point was 
reached. Of course we built a cairn, and then returned to 
the lower summit, where the cameras and baggage had been 
left. The afternoon was perfect ; only a few clouds floated in 
the clear sky. The view was most beautiful. Far away to 
the S§.W. lay the outer Lofoten Islands, a mass of tangled 
mountain forms, in colour every conceivable shade of blue 
and purple, whilst beyond lay the calm glittering ocean, and 
far, far away the last and loneliest of the Lofoten, the island 
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of Rost. Nearer and beneath us lay numberless peaks all in 
Ost Vaago, the majority of them unclimbed. Next to Higraf 
Tind in height were Gjeitgaljar and Rulten; neither as yet 
had been ascended by anyone. Far away across the Raftsund, 
in the island of Hindo, we could see Mosadlen and its two 
attendant pinnacles of rock. From their appearance an 
ascent of the pinnacles should be excessively difficult. The 
views of the Blaaskovl glacier at our feet, with the Trold- 
fjordvatn beyond, a solitary iceberg floating on its waters, and 
farther the Troldfjord and glimpses of the Raftsund, combined 
to give an effect of space and depth far in excess of what one 
would expect from mountains not 4,000 ft. above their base. 

For the first time I was able to master the complicated 
geography of the district, and the peaks, Store Troldtind, 
Svartsundtind, Isvandtind, and others, that my friends had 
climbed when they were last camped by the Raftsund, were 
pointed out to me. 

I do not know how long we stopped on the summit, but in 
a land where at that time of year night never comes what 
need was there to hurry? The feast of atmospheric colours, 
the ever-changing forms of the white clouds, and the slowly 
slanting rays of the sun flashing first on one peak and then 
on another produced a feeling of perfect content; to hurry 
would have been as foolish as it was unnecessary. 

After our victory over Higraf Tind came the deluge ; for 
three nights and days the heavens were opened and the waters 
descended. Strenuous efforts in trench-digging round our 
camp had to be resorted to, and the camp narrowly escaped 
being washed into the fjord. On the 10th a small aluminium 
pan put out in the open served as a rain gauge, and registered 
three inches of water in about the same number of hours. 
This Lofoten district, therefore, can easily compete with the 
Atlantic coast of our islands as regards rainfall. As soon as 
the weather began to mend we determined to attack Rulten, 
and on the 12th started down the fjord to its base in our 
boat, landing at a small bay marked Fleskvik on the map. 
We soon found ourselves on very precipitous places where 
ledges covered with vegetation alternate with steep slabs of 
rock ; slowly we pushed upwards. The day was warm and 
moist, with occasional mist on the higher summits. 

On one ridge we discovered a most interesting hole which 
ran right through the ridge some distance below the sky line. 
It had been formed by a huge block having fallen out, but that - 
such a thing could happen showed how excessively narrow the 
ridge was. 
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Ultimately we climbed on to the S.W. arete which joins 
Rulten with the point marked 820 metres. 

But although we had got so far the real difficulties had not 
begun; almost at once the ridge steepened and narrowed, 
resembling the Grépon in slimness. I tried to climb straight 
up the ridge, but the only feasible route lay up cracks on 
almost perpendicular slabs. I do not like to be right outside 
the mountain when in a particularly difficult place. The 
imagination is less troubled with ideas of what might happen 
should one fall, when the privacy of a rock chimney hides at 
least part of the extreme steepness from one’s view. To the 
left vertical slabs, many hundreds of feet high, entirely 
stopped any possibility of a traverse, and although on the 
right a ledge was found which led for a short distance, the 
same state of affairs brought our attempt on that side also to 
«stop. It would have been possible, I believe, to climb from 
this traverse upwards on to the ridge, but I did not like the 
look of it, and as it turned out later, when we were on our 
way home, and the peak was clear of mist, the view showed 
us that, should we have surmounted the difficulty, further 
along the sky line more than one great gap would have almost 
certainly stopped us from reaching the highest point. 

The point where we stopped was a little above the peak 
marked 820 metres; we had therefore only climbed to about 
2,800 ft.—that is to say, we were nearly 1,000 ft. below the 
summit. Rulten is undoubtedly a very difficult peak. At 
present I see no way up to it, but probably by a systematic 
attack, and by trying every side, a weak spot will finally be 
discovered. 

Owing to the excessive rain of the last few days our camp 
had, of course, become very wet. We therefore at once availed 
ourselves of the next day, August 18, which was beautifully 
fine, for drying purposes. 

Alpine ropes were stretched out to their full length, and 
clothes, bedding, and the endless paraphernalia of a camp 
were hung up to dry in the sunshine. ‘Then we took headers 
from a neighbouring rock into the clear deep water of the 
fjord, and were photographed in mid-air by Hastings, whose 
camera had a focal plane-shutter. A word of warning might 
here be given to bathers in these fjords: Beware of stepping — 
on the rocks below water; they are covered with sea urchins, 
whose spines, if they get into the skin, produce painful and 
often poisoned wounds. 

As the day wore on we made up our minds to attempt the 
ascent of the rock aiguille, Gjcitgaljar Tind, which had been 
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waiting patiently opposite our camp ever since we had pitched 
our tents on the edge of the fjord. On the map its height is 
given as the next highest to Higraf Tind. It therefore was 
the highest unclimbed summit in Ost Vaago. 

Next morning was gloriously fine, but somehow or other we 
did not get off very early; everybody had something to do 
before starting. Cameras had to be looked after, rucksacks 
packed, and I believe, if we had allowed him, Hastings would 
have spent several hours in cooking a perfectly worthless leg 
of mutton, which, in my opinion, had been unfit for human food 
for more than a week, but which he insisted was only a little 
tainted on the outside, and would be most tender, succulent, 
and toothsome when properly washed, salted, and boiled. 

Our start was made in the usual manner; we rowed our 
boat across to the foot of the peak opposite. By this time the 
sun was almost as high in the sky as it would be at. noon, so 
our first thousand feet through the birch scrub and ferns was 
very hot work. Our route lay on the left of the peak, up a 
deep gully, which was filled with steep snow in the upper half. 

As I wanted to take a photograph of the extraordinary rock 
ridge, which stands out in front of the highest peak of 
Gjeitgaljar, I kept more to the left, climbing the steep rocks 
which flanked the gully on the western side, and I only 
joined the rest of the party on a small snowfield which 
exists behind the final summit of the mountain. 

Although the eastern side of Gjeitgaljar presents a most 
imposing sight, and the precipices are entirely unclimbable, 
yet at the back the difficulties dwindle down very considerably. 
We found that a walk up some snow slopes led to the ridge , 
which joins the mountain with the Troldtinderne, and even 
from here by keeping to the left it was an easy rock scramble 
to the summit, and no severe climbing was necessary. 

The top consists of some flat slabs of rock, but the eastern 
edge is very sensational; the safest way to investigate is to 
lie on one’s stomach and look over the edge. Far down below 
are the rugged rock pinnacles, and a stone let fall from the 
outstretched hand descends many hundred feet before touch- 
ing the vertical sides of the mountain, thence rebounding into 
space, touches nothing more till it hits the bottom of the 
gully which cuis off the rocky pinnacles from the rest of the 
peak. The sheer descent must be over 1,000 ft. On the top 
were many loose rocks, so Hogrenning was set to build a cairn 
over 6 ft. high, which could be seen from afar down the fjord, 
and would proclaim to all interested the fact that we had 
scaled the impossible-looking rock pinnacle Gjeitgaljar. 
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The next day we broke up the camp, for the weekly steamer 
was to call at a point on the other side of the fjord. But it 
was not till the day following in the afternoon that we arrived 
at Svolver, because the steamer ‘ Rést’ had to visit all the 
smali hamlets on the outer islands, almost as far down as the 
end of Moskeneso. We stopped just short of the historic 
Maelstrom, but as the West Fjord was on its best behaviour 
and hardly a ripple stirred the waters, probably we should 
not have been able to notice any difference between the 
dreaded Maelstrom and the rest of the summer sea through 
which we voyaged. 

Hastings now left us, in order to visit again the Lyngen 
peninsula, and as I had not seen the Raftsund Woolley and 
Priestman kindly said they would take me there and show 
me the beauties of the place. We made Digermalen our 
headquarters, and from there visited that most extraordinary 
fjord the Trold Fjord. 

The fresh-water lake the Trold Fjordvatn we also went 
to see. Hidden away amongst the mountains and flanked 
with dark and forbidding precipices, this mountain tarn has 
a wonderful wild beauty all its own. Like Loch Coruisk in 
some respects, it however differs in others. For instance, it 
has a glacier at its head, the snout of which breaking off forms 
miniature icebergs; also the precipices on its shores fall sheer 
into the dark waters, and the surrounding peaks are wilder 
and more savage than the Coolin. But its sides lack the 
wonderful soft-coloured clothing of the heather, and the rocks 
are not of such rich hues as the gabbro of Skye, but perhaps 
here I may be biassed, yet it seemed to me that the mountains 
themselves did not appear to be so graceful nor were the long 
curving mountain lines so fine as those which can be seen 
amongst the Coolin on the shores of Coruisk. 

Before we left Digermalen we attempted to ascend another 
of the unclimbed summits of Ost Vaago. It is an unnamed 
peak on the north shore of Rorhop Vand. The day, however, 
was against us, for mist prevented the top of our mountain 
being visible. We managed, however, after a most interest- 
ing climb up a small glacier, marked Dijerna on the map, to 
reach the northern arete which led to the summit. This we 
could not follow, so traversing the western face we got on to 
a gap onthe ridge. But further progress was impossible, so 
descending again on the western side we tried traversing 
once more. After a very short time we saw that, owing to . 
the excessive steepness of the face of the mountain, there was 
very little likelihood of our ever getting back again on to the 
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aréte, so we reluctantly turned and got back to Digermalen in 
the rain. 

The weather now went from bad to worse. For two days 
more we remained in rainy weather at Digermalen, but on 
the 22nd, late in the evening, we got on board the small 
steamer ‘ Rost’ and made a two days’ trip in mist and rain 
round Lango, one of the outer islands of Vesteraalen. 

We did not see much except grey seas and most extra- 
ordinary places bristling with rocks, into which our bold 
captain took the little steamer, tossed to and fro by the great 
rolling waves of the Arctic Ocean. In fine weather the trip 
must be superb. 

Thus ended our visit to Lofoten ; Woolley and I returned 
to England. 

Naturally, however, I should like to say something about 
mountaineering in Lofoten. It is now a third of a century 
since the Rev. St. John Tyrwhitt read a paper before this 
Club—on April 2, 1867. In that paper he says, ‘ An explora- 
tion of the Loffodens would be a work worthy of the Club in 
every sense of the words. What now is the knowledge of 
this Club of these mountainous islands? Iam afraid that it 
is not very extensive. Professor Bonney, in 1869, went there. 
On his return he too spoke ‘ strongly of the wonderful grandeur 
and beauty of some parts of the Lofotens,’ but after him I 
believe that the next party was that of Woolley, Hastings, and 
Priestman in 1897. 

Of course I know that the peaks are only 4,000 ft. high, 
and therefore in many respects cannot compete with those 
14,000 ft. high. Therefore I will take first the faults, or 
what might better be called the imperfections, of this moun- 
tain-land. 

There are no large glaciers; therefore the great snow world 
is absent; there are no trees, for the valleys are filled with 
water; the foregrounds too are desolate and without much 
colour. But, on the other hand, the Lofoten Islands can 
offer two things which should attract the mountaineer. 
Firstly, the rock-climbing is as good as one can get any- 
where, and the rock resembles in form and appearance that 
of the Chamonix aiguilles ; and the majority of the peaks are 
yet unclimbed. Secondly, to those who care to climb in a 
land that is exquisitely beautiful these remote islands beyond 
the Arctic circle yield to none in quality of atmospheric 
effects. The great expanses of sky and clouds which arch 
slowly down to the horizon to meet lonely islands far away in 
the open spaces of blue waters, the low circling sun making 
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it for ever afternoon, flooding sky and mountain-land in warm 
luminous colour, which deepens the distances, adding atmo- 
spheric perspective to ridge after ridge of serrated and barren 
peaks— all these purely esthetic qualifications are possessed 
in a high degree by the Lofoten Islands. 

Moreover, for those who are willing to spend a lazy, 
delightful summer holiday in camps far from busy crowds 
und the worries of civilisation there are few spots more 
peaceful, more fascinating, or more beautiful than these 
islands, where the wondrous summer skies slowly change 
their rich colouring of long drawn out evening for the ex- 
quisitely delicate tints of the early dawn, and where the 
restless waves of the great Arctic Ocean are for ever washing 
against the precipitous sides of the bare gnarled mountains. 


THe First Ascent oF Mr. ASSINIBOINE. 
By Rev. JAMES OUTRAM. 


HE Canadian Rockies, thanks to Professor Collie and other 
members of the Alpine Club, have already begun to 
claim the attention of mountaineers as a desirable field for 
climbing and exploration. Were it not for the distance and 
the inaccessibility of all but the peaks that rise close to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, there would have been dozens of 
climbers at work, revelling in first ascents, enjoying the 
discovery of new regions, and entranced by the splendid 
scenery. 

Hundreds on hundreds of untried summits await the 
alpinist; miles on miles of noble glaciers, and scores of 
grand valleys with their beautiful lakes and waterfalls, greet 
the traveller in this huge mountain tract, where several 
Switzerlands could be comfortably stowed away. The more 
easily reached peaks are of low altitude compared with those 
of the Alps, but further from the railway line that embodies 
civilisation in the N.W., there are far loftier summits, esti- 
mated at 13,000 and 14,000 ft., with the promise of good 
climbing to attain their conquest. 

Up to the present Mt. Assiniboine has perhaps been the 
most talked of mountain in the Rockies, owing to the striking 
photographs and fascinating descriptions of Mr. W. D. Wilcox, 
one of the chief explorers of the Kocky Mountains, to whose 
kindness I am indebted for permission to reproduce two of 
his splendid pictures. It stands on the ridge of the Conti- 
nental Divide, a most conspicuous landmark for miles round, 
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towering fully 1,500 ft. above any of its immediate neighbours, 
and enjoying the distinction of being the loftiest peak in 
Canada 8. of the railway line. It commands attention by its 
majestic outline and striking character, and has been dignified 
by the title of ‘“‘ The Matterhorn of the Rockies,” from the 
remarkable resemblance which it bears from certain aspects 
to the Swiss monarch. 

It has for some time also borne the reputation of extreme 
difficulty for the ambitious climber, the N. face having been 
pronounced probably inaccessible, and the only supposed 
feasible route considered a serious problem. It was to 
attempt to disprove these theories that my expedition was 
undertaken. 

The mass rises like a monster tooth when seen from the N., 
and is formed of the usual limestone of the Cordilleran range, 
much eroded and disintegrated, and of a very friable con- 
sistency. The strata are almost absolutely horizontal, with 
a very slight dip towards the N., and on that side present 
a fine series of vertical cliff belts, with glistening slopes 
of ice, excessively steep, intervening. The east side and 
southern buttress are practically sheer precipices, 5,000 
or 6,000 ft. high in places, but the §.W. is more broken, and 
affords a more inviting prospect. The height is 11,860 ft., 
4,700 ft. above the head of the valley of approach, and some 
3,000 ft. above the glacier beneath its northern face. 

Three previous attempts at least have been made to ascend 
this picturesque and fascinating peak. In 1898 Mr. H. G. 
Bryant, of Philadelphia, and Mr. L. J. Steele, of England, 
made a reconnaissance to about 10,000 ft. by the N.W. arete. 
In 1900 two brothers named Walling, from Chicago, tried by 
the N. face, with three Swiss guides, but failed to scale the 
first cliff wall. Again, last summer, Mr. Bryant made another 
assault, accompanied by Mr. Wilcox and two guides. Pass- 
ing round the mountain they camped on the §8.W. side and 
ascended by the easy S.W. ridge to 10,750 ft.; from this 
point the difficulties, especially in connection with avalanching 
snow, appeared insurmountable, and, after ascending 100 ft. 
or so further, they abandoned the attempt. 

The news of this disappointment fired afresh my desire to 
visit Mt. Assiniboine. Stimulated by the confident assurance 
of Bill Peyto (the ‘ outfitter’ of Mr. Edward Whymper’s camp, 
where I was a guest for some weeks) that I could certainly 
make the summit, and buoyed up by his promise to reduce 
the usual time of three days to reach the base from civilisation, 
{ determined to try, if opportunity offered. 
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At the close of August I found myself unemployed, and the 
customary break in the weather, which occurs about Sep- 
tember 1, lasting about a week and concluding with heavy 
snow even at low altitudes, had not yet arrived. As the 
barometer promised fairly well, I resolved to make a dash for 
Mt. Assiniboine, and, Peyto concurring, the race for the 
summit between our party and the coming snowstorm was 
entered on. 

In view of the reputation of the mountain and the absence 
of any thoroughly expert amateur, I took with me the two 
Swiss guides stationed at Field by the C.P.R. Christian 
Hiisler, the senior, had been my companion on several pre- 
vious ascents, and was a tried and trusted friend; and 
Christian Bohren proved himself an excellent addition to the 
party—pleasant, willing, and skilful. Twenty-four hours 
after the inception of the idea we were in the train from Field, 
my summer’s headquarters, bound for Banff. Here Peyto 
met us, and after a morning spent in final arrangements and 
packing, we got under weigh at 1.30 on August 31. 

Peyto had chosen out his four best pack-horses, and under 
his leadership, with Jack Sinclair as whipper-in, a remark- 
able record was established, and in a day and a half we were 
encamped at the base of Mt. Assiniboine. Although but 
twenty miles in an air line from Banff, the exigencies of valley 
and pass demand a route some five and forty miles in length, 
crossing the Divide fully 3,800 ft. above the altitude of Banff, 
and after a steep descent of 1,500 ft. or more remounting to 
an almost equal elevation. 

The scenery was full of interest, an epitome of Canada’s 
effective mountain views. The broad and fertile valley of the 
Bow, with its lazy, eddying current; the steep, wooded vale, 
where Healy Creek threads its tumultuous way in the dark 
narrows leading to Simpson Pass; the abrupt forest track by 
stony gully to the flower-strewn, mossy park and wilder 
upland expanse of the great alps that crown the long ridge of 
the Divide. Deep, sudden cations cleave the range on either 
hand, with sombre forests thickly massed in their abysses ; a 
sharply serrated skyline bounds the view to right and left, 
and straight in front looms the dark pyramid which 1s our 
goal, bearing a very striking likeness to the Dent Blanche, 
and overtopping a blue-black, glacier-hung ridge, some fifteen 
miles away. Some little lakes, without any outlet visible, 
are passed as we cross and recruss the watershed, and then 
we seem to enter a new world of barrenness and desolation. 
Fire has devastated the once heavy growth of evergreen that 
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clothed the upper reaches of the Simpson river; tall, gaunt 
poles rise spectre-like amidst sparse grass slopes and long 
tongues of tumbled scree and broken boulders. Our trail 
pitches downward in a tremendous sharp descent of 1,500 ft., 
and Peyto’s skill is fully tested as he threads, with scarcely 
any hesitation, and but little loss of speed, the wild network 
of blackened fallen logs that fill the valley. Then a steep 
pull to higher ground again and a long journey up a long © 
dreary valley, where the climax of weird desolation meets the 
eye. Green-grey rocks and stones are strewn and piled in 
wild confusion amidst sparse, stunted pines ; crumbling drab- 
coloured side-hills are lost in jagged, broken ridges and 
shattered pinnacles; and over all a sullen sky broods heavily 
and rain falls sharply as we wend our tired way along the 
rugged path. Each afternoon has culminated in storm and 
thunder, and many a doubt of ultimate success made its 
unwelcome presence felt. 

At length, at 7.20, we reached our chosen camping-ground, 
sheltered by a grove of firs, beside a little rivulet and close to 
the shore of a dark lake, some two miles long, which almost 
laves the lower cliffs of Mt. Assiniboine, whose noble mass 
springs grandly into the blue vault of heaven nearly 5,000 ft. 
above our heads, more splendid than even expectation had 
conceived. 

Next morning, after an all too warm night, whose silence 
had been broken ominously by distant thunder and the fall 
of ice and débris from the glacier a mile away, we started on 
the climbing section of our expedition. Peyto, who had 
accompanied Mr. Wilcox in his tour of the mountain in 1899, 
came with us to give us the benefit of his knowledge of the 
further side, for neither the guides nor I had ever been near 
the peak before. 

Being wholly unaware of the character of the S.W. side 
and the direct approaches to it (for Mr. Wilcox had made his 
circuit by the valleys, involving huge détours), we prepared 
for the most probable event of “spending a night out in the 
open, and were equipped with blankets, a light tent, and 
provisions for two days. Thus laden, at 6 a.m. we traversed 
the long mile to the dark cliff that forms the first line of 
fortification, and at 7.20 we gained the glacier above. Making 
for the jagged col at the base of the N.W. aréte, we had an 
easy 40 min. along the gently rising glacier, and took the 
opportunity to scan with curiosity and interest the mighty 
northern face. It rises more than 3,000 ft. above the glacier. 
Two jagged ridges trend sharply upward from the outlying 
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spurs, until they meet in a dark rocky apex just below the 
glistening snowy summit; between them lies the formidable 
face, set at an awesome angle and banded with almost 
horizontal strata, which form an impressive alternation of 
perpendicular cliff belts and glassy slopes of ice. The lowest 
band is specially remarkable: a spectacular, striated wall of 
brilliant red and yellow rock, running apparently entirely 
round the mountain, and particularly striking where the 
erosion and disintegration of the ridges leave a succession of 
coloured spires and pinnacles, radiant in the glowing sun. 

The result of our observations was locked in our breasts, 
and only revealed the next afternoon when on the summit. 

We gained the col, which forms the skyline to the W., at 
8, and below us lay another glacier, trending towards the 
N.W., a small lake, as usual, lying in the green valley 
beyond. These lakes are a feature of the neighbourhood; a 
dozen were counted from the summit, gathered close round 
the mountain between its long-extended spurs. Most of them 
have no visible outlet, their waters draining through the 
porous strata, and issuing suddenly as a full-grown stream in 
some distant valley-bed. 

To our left a second col, a narrow pass at the base of the 
main W. aréte, was disclosed as our next objective point. 
Rapidly descending the steep loose debris on the further side 
of our ridge, we followed up the steep glacier, which was 
dignified by some fine schrunds, and at its head came to the 
narrow gap above mentioned. 

We were now 9,600 ft. above the sea, 2,400 ft. higher than 
our camp, and the time 9 a.m. A fine view of the lower 
portion of Assiniboine’s south-western side was opened out, 
and, much to our satisfaction, we perceived at once that 
nothing formidable lay between us and the S.W. ridge, by 
which we hoped to make our way towards the summit. The 
face itself was mainly a long succession of sheer or almost 
perpendicular cliff-belts for some considerable distance, inter- 
sected by steep gullies, every one of which seemed to be a 
much-used channel for stones and ice and snow, and of 
extreme steepness. No inducement was offered to try an 
upward route nearer than the next main ridge: but narrow 
ledges, sometimes with slopes of debris, ice, and snow, 
stretched away almost horizontally, and after 10 mun. rest 
we embarked upon the traverse. Below us the mountain 
shelved steeply down in long expanses of loose stones and 
snow, with some ice, into the depths of a contracted valley 
far beneath, containing the inevitable lakelet. 


Photo by W. D. Wilcox | [Swan Electric Engraving Co. 
Mt. ASSINIBOINE FROM THE S.W. 
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Unfortunately, however, our joy at the discovery of a 
simple access to the determined line of ascent was mingled 
with grave doubts about the weather. Fleecy clouds were 
gathering in the west from sunrise, and ere we left our 
second col we were enveloped in light mists at intervals, 
which gradually grew shorter, till a grey shroud hid every- 
thing beyond a radius of 50 to 100 yds. and fine but steady 
rain commenced to fall, varied as we climbed higher by sleet 
and hail. 

Hoping, against our expectation, that the clouds might 
lift as time went on, we continued our onward way, com- 
pleted the slippery traverse, and halted on the 8.W. ridge for 
a second breakfast at 10.15, at an elevation of about 9,500 ft. 
Here we ‘cached’ our blankets, tent, and superfluous pro- 
visions, and at 10.85 moved upwards through the mist, 
erecting little ‘stone-men’ every few yards to guide us in 
returning. Nothing of note occurred in the ascent, which 
was over loose rocks mainly, with scrambles up a few short 
rock-faces and rifts, until at 10,750 ft. we saw, looming out 
of the clouds, a grand cliff wall; its top was out of sight (we 
found it about 80 ft. high), its face vertical, with a consider- 
able overhang near the base. This, from the general forma- 
tion, we had expected to find, and anticipated its repetition 
two or three times, and the problem of the mountain seemed 
to lie in the existence or ‘not of a climbable cleft in these 
cliffs. We had, of course, never seen the S.W. face, as 
revealed in Mr. Wilcox’s photograph. Our impression was 
that the peak was toothlike from every aspect, and that this 
side would be similar to the northern, the only one we had 
had an opportunity of seeing. We concluded, therefore, that 
this wall was continuous, and probably inaccessible where it 
broke off at each aréte, and we at once set about finding, if 
possible, some means of scaling it. 

Peyto had left us half an hour before to do some prospect- 
ing for ore on his own account, and hence we had not his 
remembrance to draw upon. Mists are always embarrassing, 
and on an unknown mountain render one’s position rather 
vague. So, thinking we were much further to the left than 
was really the case, our first reconnaissance was to the right, 
and we skirted the cliff base without seeing any likely open- 
ing until we were suddenly pulled up by the precipice which 
ends the southern buttress. The wall rose sheer above; a 
huge abyss, with wreathing clouds, yawned at our feet; 
peering round the sharp angle we were confronted by a 
vertical face some thousands of feet in height, and below the 
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narrow ledge of our approach the mountain-side shelved 
rapidly away to unknown depths. This put an abrupt ter- 
mination to our investigations in that direction and we 
retraced our steps, till we spied a rift which appeared feasible. 
The lower portion was slightly overhanging, but there were 
some firm holds which permitted of a gymnastic scramble to 
easier positions, and thus the barrier was surmounted. 

Slow progress ensued as we zigzagged here and there by 
ledges and clefts, section by section being negotiated as it 
appeared before us through the gloom. A general bearing to 
the left resulted in our reaching ere long a broken ridge, with 
a sheer drop on the further side. In our condition of igno- 
rance as to the mountain’s shape, we immediately concluded 
that this was the main W. arete, and joyfully advanced up its 
narrow, jugged crest till, in 10 min., to our astonishment we 
found ourselves upon a peak: a small one certainly, sharp 
and rugged, but undoubtedly a peak of some sort. Two 
ridges descended to the KE. and W.: the steep face of our 
ascent, steeper and straighter still near the top, towards the 
S., and perpendicular precipices on the other side, save where 
its line was broken by a short buttress, with almost equally 
sheer walls, and edged with jageed pinnacles. 

Where had we got to? Never having imagined a sub- 
sidiary peak, and being closely wrapped in cloud, with driving 
sleet and hail, we were quite lost. Hasler insisted that we 
had struck the veritable summit, but neither the altitude nor 
the configuration of our location would allow of this. We 
strained our eyes, but, though the breeze kept the mist in 
constant motion, we never saw beyond 100 yds. We shouted 
in this direction and that, and at last received an echoing 
answer from an evidently higher and larger mass, lying behind 
the ridge by which we had just reached our little summit. 

It was now evident that a second, minor summit, severed 
from the main peak by a considerable break, must rise from 
the south-eastern ridge, which was far longer and less steep 
than we anticipated. 

Here on our ‘ Lost Peak,’ at an elevation of a little over 
11,000 ft., we waited for a long and dreary hour, wet and 
cold, in the hope that some glimpse might be afforded of the 
real goal, by which we could gain some knowledge of the 
appearance and character of the final 1,000 ft., which formed 
the crux of the ascent. But all in vain, and at 1.50, after 
erecting a stone-man, we commenced the downward journey 
along the line of our approach. Continuing by the aréte, a 
few feet lower than the point at which we struck it coming 
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up, we were arrested by a chasm, which proved to be about 
200 ft. deep, and forced us to return by our ledges and cliff 
route to the base of the long wall. 

A few moments’ walking in the opposite direction to that of 
our former search brought us to a broad snow couloir, where 
the clitf receded and trended upwards to the gap into which 
we had been gazing from above not long before, and away to 
our left stretched the wide face of the great peak itself. | 

Time put a stop to any further attempts to reach this goal 
that afternoon, so we descended to the ‘cache,’ where Peyto 
joined us, and, during a meal, the position of affairs was fully 
discussed. Unanimously it was decided to shoulder our packs 
and return to camp. Rather than descend 2,500 ft. to timber- 
line by an unknown way to a rude bivouac, and climb up 
again next morning laden with our impedimenta, with the 
strong possibility of a wet day again, and a retreat for want 
of food, we much preferred to go back to our quarters, and, if 
fine, return in easy marching trim, and have no stores half- 
way to make it imperatively necessary to descend by the same 
route. 

So at 6 o’clock we departed, our shoulders burdened but 
our hearts lighter; as the evening gradually improved, 
the clouds decreased and disappeared, and a fine sunset 
closed the disappointing day. Yet, in spite of mist and rain, 
we had achieved sumething, reached a higher point than any 
previous party, and had good reason to expect that nothing: 
impossible lay before us on the morrow. 

Half an hour took us to the higher col, in 80 min. we 
were across the lower, but darkness caught us ere we had 
quite finished the cliff at the valley-head; a wild, tumbling 
glissade over steep, hard snow ensued, and we stumbled 
through the blackness into camp at half-past 8 o’clock. 

A bright starry sky, a brilliant moon, and the clear chill 
of frost were excellent auguries for success, and the dawn of 
September 3 found us astir, enthusiastic and confident. 

At 6.10 our trio set out in the best of spirits, encouraged 
by the hearty good wishes of our packers, and made rapid 
progress by the route of the day before. In 2} hrs. we were 
on the second col, and this time enjoyed a wide view of 
indented ranges and deep, dark valleys, and the lower portion 
of Assiniboine clear before us. A quarter of an hour’s halt 
and half an hour on the traverse and our ‘ cache’ was passed, 
and, going steadily, we arrived at the foot of the long cliff 
wall at half-past 10, 

Turning to the left, we crossed the couloir: full of deep 
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snow upon an icy basis, and began our real battle up the 
final 1,000 ft. This was a series of escarpments, broken by 
tiny ledges or short, steep slants of ice; occasional sharp 
pinnacles rose from the eroded battlements, and the arete 
was far too jagged to admit of any progress by that way. 
Our general line lay diagonally across the face; but the only 
means of following it was by a succession of zigzags. Work- 
ing along some cliff base by a narrow ledge or steps cut in 
the ice, which was extremely hard, we would at length find a 
more broken bit of wall, or, generally, as the only upward 
opportunity, a cleft or crevice, very rarely big enough to call 
a chimney, at distant intervals, and usually practically 
vertical. Quantities of snow and solid ice filled almost every 
‘cavity and rift; the rocks were very brittle and extremely 
insecure; and to the ordinary difficulties was added the 
abomination of verglas, which covered all the rocks, from the 
night’s frost after the rain and sleet of yesterday. 

So progress was siow, détours frequent, and care constant 
and intent, as we clambered up foot by foot, and finally, after 
an energetic scramble by a long, icy gully nearly straight up, 
‘we emerged upon the S. aréte barely 300 ft. below the 
summit, which rose grandly before us, with only an easy 
slope of snow between us and victory. 

The precipice on the east was a grand one, and above it 
the huge cornices of the crest itself hung in massive grandeur. 
Behind us lay the sharply serrated ridge that fell away to 
the gap which severed it from our pointed peak of yesterday. 
Light, sweeping clouds were drifting across the mountaim, 
and, fearing a repetition of the previous day’s disappoint- 
ments, we halted but a few brief moments to enjoy the wide 
view and take a photograph of the white top that loomed 
through the mist. 

In twenty minutes more, at half-past 12, we stood at 
last upon the apex of the noble pyramid. The summit is a 
double one, crowned with ice and snow, the two points rising 
from the extremities of an almost level and narrow ridge, 
some forty yards in length. On the western side snow slopes 
tilt downward at an abrupt angle, whilst on the east a 
stupendous wall is overhung by a magnificent succession of 
enormous cornices, from which a fringe of giant icicles 
depended. 

The panorama was superb in its extent, although the 
atmosphere was hazy and unsuitable for camera-work. 
Perched high upon our isolated pinnacle, 1,500 ft. higher than 
any neighbouring peak, range upon range of brown-grey 
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mountains followed one another to the far horizon. Many 
were glacier-hung and laden with snow, and the vast chasms 
intervening loomed dark and deep on every side, while many 
little lakelets gleamed in the sunlight, nestling in the sombre 
valleys. Far to the N.W. lay the familiar summits of the 
railway belt, from many of which we had looked on former 
occasions with longing eyes to the proud peak from which we 
now were gazing back. To the E., the sudden clear-cut line 


THE NORTH CORNICE OF MOUNT ASSINIBOINE. 


appeared, beyond which the prairies swept away from the base 
of the huge cliffs that wall their western limits. On the 8. 
and W., new worlds (to us) were opened out, with several 
prominent and interesting peaks to lure the mountaineer to 
farther penetrating into the wild and desolate interior. | 
The guides were now content and anxious to return 
immediately by the same route; but I had other wilder 
schemes simmering in my brain. The main ridge northward, 
after a sharp descent of 50 ft., falls gently for a hundred yards 
12 
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or so, and then takes a wild plunge down to the glaciers at 
the mountain’s base. Desirous of at least looking at the 
splendid northern face from above, I insisted on going to the 
rocky brow commanding this most imposing and characteristic 
feature of Mt. Assiniboine’s grand mass. 

On our right the drop is perpendicular, a mighty wall with 
frequent overhanging strata and a pure snow curtain hanging 
vertically beneath the crowning cornices. The north face 
itself, though not so sheer, is certainly more striking, I 
might say unique. The shining steeps of purest ice, the 
encircling belis of time-eroded cliffs, sweep downward with 
tremendous majesty and irresistible fascination. Between the 
two faces a ragged ridge is formed, narrow and broken, like a 
series of roughly fractured wall-ends. 

Scarcely had we gazed a minute ere the question came, 
‘Could we not manage to get down this way?’ and the hope 
of crowning our triumph by a traverse of the mountain and 
conquering the reputedly inaccessible front (and that, too, 
in the descent), together with the certainty of getting an 
absolutely first-class bit of climbing, decided us to try. 

True, three great bands of cliff lay there below, any one of 
which was quite likely to have no possible way down it, and 
such a contingency would mean a return over the summit, 
and probably a night out very high up; other difficulties too 
might prove insurmountable, but from our surveys upward 
and downward we anticipated a rebuff to be only possible 
from these: and on the other side some rift had been found 
in every case where skill could effect # passage somehow. 

Thus at 2.20 we embarked upon our final essay. With 
utmost caution, for the rocks were often glazed and always 
rotten, one moving at a time, we clambered downward along 
the shattered ridge, with occasional divergences to the northern 
face, where our wall-end was too jagged or broke off sheer: to 
the right it was invariably a precipice, sometimes with an 
overhang. Ledges, small but sufficient, intervened satis- 
factorily at times ; buttresses with some projections gave us 
hold at others; now and then a rift allowed a wriggling 
descent ; and again, staircases had to be cut in the solid ice- 
expanses. 

The cliff-belts, as expected, offered the greatest seolileti 
and one of them demanded quite a long excursion along its 
upper rim ere a suitable cleft was discovered ; but the chimneys 
and rifts were ample for the purpose, though very icy and in 
places extremely objectionable, with straight, smooth slabs of 
rock on either side. Steps were sometimes very long, 
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gymnastics were fairly frequent, worming round projecting 
points along the tiniest of ledges gave anxious interest; but 
sometimes easier bits relieved the strain, and for some. time 
before the final belt the going improved considerably. 

Still, even for our usually very rapid party, 34 hrs. were 
needed to descend 1,800 ft., and then our confidence was 
justified, the last difficulty lay behind us, a gay descent over 


THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT ASSINIBOINE FROM THE NORTH ARETE, ABOUT 100 FT. © 
BELOW THE TOP, 


snow that needed no step-cutting brought us to easy con- 
tinuous rocks, and at 6.15 we unroped. 

Thence into camp was simple. A speedy swinging down 
the broken rocky ribs, with now and then a brief glissade, 
and we were on the glacier below in 40 min. An hour later, in 
the gathering darkness, we arrived in camp, after an absence 
of 13} hrs., and received a great ovation from Peyto and 
Sinclair, who had seen us on the top, and were welcomed by 
strains of martial music from the latter’s violin. 
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Before turning in we took a last look at the great obelisk 
above us, brilliant in the moonlight beneath the dark canopy 
of a star-strewn sky; and next morning awoke to a world of 
snow, which lay thick and soft around, whilst whirling masses 
of storm clouds drifted across the mountain and wrapped its 
summit, giving but an occasional glimpse of its steep flanks, 
covered with freshly fallen snow. 

After a short journey in the afternoon in most unpleasant 
weather, we camped at the head of Simpson river, and next 
day made a tremendous march of about forty miles. The 
first part, up the steep slopes to the wild uplands of the 
Divide, was through the ever-deepening snow; the weird 
maze of fallen logs and fire-swept bare poles was outlined 
against the spotless white, and the bleak valleys looked even 
more desolate than before. <A fierce wind swept the unpro- 
tected uplands, with driving sheets of snow, and made the 
tramp a terribly fatiguing one; but in the afternoon, as we 
descended through the calmer forest. to Healy Creek, the 
wind abated, snow gave place to rain, and later, the weather 
clearing somewhat, the guides and [ left Peyto and his horses 
at the junction with the Bow, and about 7 p.m. arrived at 
Banff, just 5 days and 5 hrs. from the time of our departure ; 
and next morning were enjoying a good rest at Field. 

To Peyto and his rapid forced march to the mountain base 
our success was largely due, as we succeeded in our climb on 
the very last day in 1902 on which an ascent could have 
been made. 

The climb itself reminded me more than anything of the 
Dent Blanche in fairly bad condition with verglas. On the 
S.W. side it cannot be called a very severe ascent; only 
about 700 ft. are difficult at all for practised mountaineers ; 
but the northern side will alweys, I think, provide a climb 
equal in interest (though only 1,500 ft., perhaps, of the highest 
order) to almost any peak in Switzerland. 

The ‘Dent’ form is not uncommon in the Rockies, and 
Mt. Forbes, 1,000 ft. or more higher than Mt. Assiniboine, 
and with no long back ridge, appears to me to offer very 
probably an equal, if not superior, climb, without any ‘ back 
way’ of an easier type; and others, loftier still, and doubt- 
less as inviting, await the enterprise of Alpine Club men, 
and will not fail to satisfy their most eager aspirations. 
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Tue Ascent or La Nore. 
By THE EDITOR. 


(Read before the Alpine Club, May 6, 1902.) 


UR late President, in his address last December, suggested 
that it was time that a new account was written of the 
passage of the Col du Géant, and when we remember that 
there is reported to be nothing new under the sun, it seems 
as profitable a subject as another. Yet I do not propose to 
undertake it to-night further than to point out that my friend 
Tempest Anderson and I did see on the Col du Géant route 
various new things. To begin with, there was a charming 
lady, agile as Calverley’s young opossum, whose demi-male 
attire failed to disfeature her shapely limbs. Again, there 
was an old guide, who, having nothing to learn, and therefore 
needing not to use his wits, walked straight into the little 
pool (it was more than up to his waist) at the usual breakfast 
place. There was, too, a porter, who, having crossed the pass 
alone the previous year, fallen into a crevasse, and been 
rescued with difficulty and at the expense of much personal 
suffering, was quite naturally repeating his enterprise. I am 
sure that you will not dismiss these details with the vigorous 
condemnation of Abel Pession, who, when a guide, having 
conducted a youthful party from Courmayeur to the Col du 
Géant, shouted ‘Hurrah!’ to show that he was making 
history, exclaimed, ‘ Quel tapage pour une chose comme ga!’ 
The passing of a whole day in the Rifugio Torino with a 
‘ tourmente’ raging sounds like a severe punishment; but it 
could not with truth be so described. To be able to see from 
a safe place what a tourmente means was worth a mild 
incarceration. Six inches of snow fell, and the icicles that 
hung from the roof were convincing witnesses to the lowness 
of the temperature. But how perilous were these thickly 
whirling flakes, this drifting whiteness, as soft, as spotless, 
as beautiful as the foam-born goddess, and even more 
treacherous! When I was a little boy I was once taken to 
see a travelling menagerie. J remember nothing of it except 
the Polar bear. This poor beast tramped backwards and 
forwards unceasingly in his few feet of cage, and so forcibly, 
though mutely, appealed for freedom that, unable to endure 
the sight of him, I fled. Little did I think that I should 
ever play the prisoned bear’s part at 11,000 ft., but now I 
did so. . Ever and again I gave an eye to the fire, and 
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received the landlord’s compliments for the way in which I 
economised the pine-wood. 

Towards evening the tourmente ceased, and avalanches— 
not very large, it is true—began to fall on the Mont Maudit 
side of the Rifugio. I watched them with attention. I had 
before, as all of us have, seen object-lessons in avalanches— 
the fall of a terrific ice-flake from the Strahlhorn, a sundered 
cliff from the Lyskamm, a tempest of splintered blocks from 
the Tete de Valnontey—but here you could see the avalanches 
begin with an uncanny swishing noise, gather force as rocks 
and stones were churned together, rage furiously, and dis- 
appear with an angry roar into a curving gully far below, 
which, ever ready, with open jaws, waited like a wild beast 
in his lair for all that might come. Then with a dull echo it, 
Polyphemus-like, growled for more. 


‘TI stood in the fight of mountain winds upon Bwlch-cwm-y-llan,’ 


sang one of the famous Triad of Pen-y-Gwryd, but the battle 
he saw, notwithstanding the horrific name of his battle-field, 
would hardly compare with what I saw at the Rifugio. 
Finally, the north wind prevailed. The sights ere night fell 
were memorable. 

I must leave to your imagination the splendour of the 
views. To me, of course, the Grivola and Grand Paradis, 
those ‘ co-supremes’ of the Graians, as they rose like sunlit 
islands from a magic ocean, specially appealed. Our Presi- 
dent has said of the Pennine Alps, as seen from the Gemmi:* 
‘The view, I suppose, is wonderful, but it did not move me, 
and I asked myself why. The answer seems to be that .I 
was too familiar with every detail in them. There was 
scarcely a peak in sight, great or small, that I had not 
climbed; not a valley that I had not penetrated. Every 
object was swathed in reminiscences. There may be a charm 
in this kind of retrospect, but it is not the charm of beauty.’ 
Now, I have been brought up to be obedient. I am a 
believer in obedience not only @ privri, but on altruistically 
fundamental principles, but on this one point I cannot follow 
our President. I think it is the charm of beauty which attracts 
me. ‘Ay, there isthe heavenly assenting smile that first gave 
soul and spirit to my hopes.’ Like one whose beauty never 
can be wholly known, each of those Graian peaks claims me & 
grateful subject with bonds dearer than freedom. 

One day, accompanied by Silvain and Abel Pession 
(Francois was, to our great regret, ill, and unable to leave 
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Val Tournanche), we devoted to the south-western corner of 
the Glacier du Géant. This part of the glacier seems to be 
very seldom visited, but the scenery can hardly be surpassed. 
Anderson secured many excellent photographs. Mont Blanc, 
with the splendid ridge which bounds the Brenva glacier on 
the north, was perhaps the finest picture. There rises a great 
rock out of the icy barrier like the portal of some faery-land, 
where wonder, awe, and beauty dwell together. Here the 
giant icicles depend in myriads over the sheer cliff, as though 
they formed a traitor’s gate for such as by ignorance or fool- 
hardiness betray the good name of mountaineering to acrid 
criticism. The couloir between Mont Maudit and Mont 
Blane du Tacul looked perilous in the extreme, though the 
glacier. swept up to it, level, spotless, enticing. We did not 
wonder that it had cost Messrs. Stafford Anderson and 
Bowlby much time and toil in their plucky ascent of Mont 
Blanc from the Col du Géant in 1888." Nor ought I to forget 
the Tour Ronde, which towered above us like the Cathedral 
of Durham or Lincoln, a masterpiece of architecture, not so 
supreme in size as perfect in form. 

Another day we spent in a@ lazy journey to the Vallée 
Blanche, the Col du Midi, and the Midi hut. A Devil’s 
Bridge in snow and ice first claimed our gaze. No pains had 
been spared upon it; it is possible the icy character of the 
work may have given it the nature of a relaxation to the 
fiends who constructed it. Neither the demons who spanned 
the Ystwyth, nor those who threw that famous arch across the 
Reuss, could have surpassed this icy structure. Then, while 
Anderson photographed, Sylvain and I regarded the massive 
Mont Blane du Tacul. We discussed a route to its southern 
ridge. Mark 

| ‘how the sun delights 
To glance and shift about her slippery sides,’ 


and you may be allured, but those piles of avalanche débris 
and those polished gullies warn you that you might have 
at any moment to ‘fly with the utmost felicity to prevent 
mischief.’ Success may be possible, but it will not be easily 
won. On few glaciers do you get a better idea of the ice- 
world than on the Geant. ° 
‘The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around ; ; 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound.’ 
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a Alpine Journal, vol. xiv. p. 151. 
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Delete the roaring and howling, and you have the picture as 
we saw it. 

Our day was perfect, so, too, was the view from the rocks 
above the Midi hut. Smiling fields and sleeping hamlets, 
alder copses by torrent sides, mighty forests—all the delight- 
ful sights ; but what—what is that slowly crawling serpent ? 
Have the days of the medieval drakontologists returned with 
a@ vengeance ? May I expect to see on returning to Chamonix 
that terrible beast, the glory of the third volume of this 
Journal?—that volume we so seldom allow to be taken 
down from its shelf, lest we be bereaved of it. Is the huge 
reptile a dragon of the prime? No! It is Romance bring- 
ing up the nine-fifteen. For those who wish to see the 
train, the Midi hut provides good quarters. For climbers ? 
No! 

On August 14, with Sylvain and Abel, I had an enjoyable 
little scramble up La Vierge—the conspicuous rock in the 


La VIERGE. 


midst of the Géant icefield, about which the ‘ Climber’s 
Guide’ says, ‘No information.’ We found three stones on 
the topmost crag in such a position as to indicate that some- 
one had previously visited the mountain, though no ascent 
seems to have been recorded. I have since heard from Mrs. 
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Le Blond that she probably climbed it in 1888. The Vierge, 
on that occasion, was chosen, as the weather was threatening. 
Curiously enough this was the reason we devoted ourselves 
to it; in fact the weather grew rapidly worse, and we 
encountered a hailstorm before reaching the Col du Geant on 
our way back. 

It is quite true that ascents of La Vierge or the Aiguille 
Vierge are frequently recorded in the visitors’ book at the 
Rifugio-—but the point meant is that marked 3,435 metres, 
and bearing the name Petit Flambeau on Kurz’s map. On 
that Flambeau you may see the child, the nymph of willowy 
form and keen ambition, the bearded intrépide seeking the 
bubble reputation even in the crevasse’s mouth, and .him of 
middle age—in every sense of the word teres atque rotundus, 
with plenty of pluck too; sometimes you may even notice 
the rounded entrance to the schrund which has served as an 
oubliette to his portly form. Well did such umbrageous 
vault recall to me the escapades of which I was once guilty 
with my good old friend Anton Ritz on a certain gleeful 
passage of the Col d’Herens in 1876. 

We followed the ridge from point 3,485, a good deal of 
stepcutting being necessary. The last bit of rock-climbing 
was most enjoyable. A little below the summit we found a 
tuft of Ranunculus glacialis with twenty-four blooms on 
it. I have come to look on this little flower as quite a 
friend, having often met with it at considerable heights. 
The greater the altitude, the bleaker the exposure, the more 
exquisite 18 the blossom. The view gave us a clear appre- 
ciation of the size, variety, and splendours of the Geant 
Glacier. 

Once on a time a young gentleman of tender years was 
taken to the Zoological Gardens. He was interested in birds. 
His friends pointed out to him a stork. The creature was 
standing, as is his frequent habit, on one leg. ‘ That’s a 
stork, my boy.’ ‘ Yes, yes. I see it’s a stalk; but what’s 
that bird on the top of it?’ Now you are, I fear, beginning 
to mutter, ‘Yes, this may bea climbing paper, but what’s 
the climb?’ Well, the climb is La Noire. 

‘She is not fair to outward view, 
As many maidens be, 
Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me.’ 

Yet how she failed to attract admirers before I know not, 
except that the Requin, the Charmoz, and the Grepon on the 
other side of that icy stair through the Geant icefall caught 
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all eyes. For La Noire is no dwarf; she is higher than the 
Aiguille du Moine, and only 86 ft. lower than the Aiguille du 
Tacul. 

On August 18, 1901, the guides and I left the Col du 
Geant at 5.20. Steadily we tramped across the snowfield. 
Presently a smothered cry from Abel arrested us. ‘ What is 
the matter ?’ we exclaimed. But Abel was too indignant for 
words. Was it blood at his feet? Had some spirit of the 
mountains sped an unseen shaft through his side, or had 
some John Amendall tried a shot from amongst the séracs ? 
What could it mean? He turned round; we saw his back. 
Something had incarnadined it, making the grey one red. 
On his calves, too, there was the mark of blood—or was it 
wine? Harrow! alas, it was. A bottle had leaked full 
freely—I mean a full bottle had freely leaked. We looked 
back at our traces. There was the trail of red, like the trail 
of a wounded animal. ’Twas almost heart’s blood to us. 
But to mourn for beverages past and gone is out of place, at 
any rate at this distance of time. Let us therefore proceed. 
When we had reached the foot of our peak we mounted by 
the rocks to the (true) right of the big couloir, which is a 
conspicuous feature in views of La Noire from the West. This 
couloir is well seen in the illustration, from one of Anderson’s 
photographs. I should not describethe climb as altogether easy. 
We did once examine the great couloir, some time after leav- 
ing the glacier, but decided against trying it. It had an ugly 
‘ heave-half-a-brick-at-’em ’ look. The one drawback to the 
climb was the number of loose stones and the rotten character 
of the rocks in places. Details of our work you will hardly 
expect; even when the climbing is really dificult I find it 
hard to furnish ‘ the accurate littlenesses ’ of our great pastime, 
and here, if furnished, they would be but commonplace. 

We reached the foot of the S. pinnacle at 7.20. Close 
under it I found several little tufts of Androsace. It might 
be the highest of the five that constituted the top of La Noire. 
It must be climbed ; so up scrambled Sylvain, and I hastily 
followed. No, it was not the top; the most distant of the 
other four was obviously the culminating point. So we 
climbed over the three intervening points, and then Sylvain, 
by dint of gymnastics, reached the desired spot. I again 
followed. Finally I sat astride a sharp edge of rock. ‘ You 
must jump,’ said Sylvain. ‘All right,’ I replied. But how ? 
There was but one way. I slid down on the side next 
Sylvain ; there was no foothold, so, holding on with both 
hands, I jumped as well as I could, and reached Sylvain. 
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By this time it was 8 o'clock. The only previous visitor had 
been the lightning, many traces of which the guides pointed 
out to me. 

Our perch was narrow, but 1t offended us with no agglome- 
rations of battered sardine boxes, no accumulations of riven 
meat tins, no derogations of broken glass and grease-defiled 
paper ; in fact, would any fain there deposit such horrors he 
will find no room to do so. 

The view, as might be expected, was superb. But who 
shall dare describe it when close at hand is the icefall of the 
Géant, which Professor Tyndall has immortalised, the Verte, 
for which Mr. Whymper, and the Dru, for which Mr. Clinton 
Dent, have done the same, while at about the same level as 
our perch is the Requin, which Mr. Mummery has so admir- 
ably limned for us? All these narratives are Alpine classics— 


‘ Studies intense of strong and stern delight.’ 


To recall them is to bring before you most of what we saw. 
We built a little cairn below the southern pinnacle. My 
chief recollections of the descent are the struggle it cost me 
to lift myself astride the sharp edge from which I had jumped 
to reach Sylvain, and the finding of what I took to be 
Sazifraga bryoides in flower in many niches. Just before 
reaching the glacier we plunged at full speed into the big 
couloir, before spoken of, for a few steps, but the risk, which 
would have been great if the sun had been shining upon 
it, was minimised by the fact that the whole of the couloir 
was still in the shade. We then returned leisurely to the 
Rifugio. 

In the aréte between La Noire and the point where a 
massive snowclad ridge runs down to the Géant glacier are 
several rock towers without name on the maps. These are 
of red rock, and would seem to be appropriately called Les 
Rouges. The highest point, as we satisfied ourselves on the 
spot, is the little two-headed peak next to the junction of 
ridges above mentioned, though it is by no means the most 
conspicuous of these needles. On August 20 we mounted the 
ridge mentioned above as running down to the Géant glacier, 
at right angles to the Aiguille du Geant—La Noire arete—and 
reached the highest point between Les Rouges and the snow- 
dome immediately under the Aiguille du Geant without any 
difficulty. On this ridge we found traces of previous visitors 
in the shape of a sardine tin and a bottle. Wecame ere long 
to the foot of a little aiguille, the highest of Les Rouges. The 
rock facing us overhung and was quite impossible; to the 
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right was a ghastly precipice. A brief pause ensued. “Then 
thus Sylvain : ‘We will descend a little to our left and see if 
we can get up to the cleft in the peak, and if we can then we 
shall be able to let down a rope to you.’ So they went, 
leaving me in the chilly rift at the foot of the overhanging 
face. By and by I heard noises as the result of busy hands 
clearing a cliff of its loose stones—clatter, boom, and ‘crash. 
This was several times repeated. Then came a stentorian 
shout, ‘Are you all right ?’ ‘ Yes, have you got to the top ?’ 
‘No.’ Then there was a period of silence broken now and 
again by the noise of a falling stone, like a minute gun. I 
began to envy the freebooter who sang ‘ Macpherson’s time 
shall not be long beneath the gallows tree,’ for I knew what 
awaited me, I perceived that I must swing for it. Moreover, 
the said marauder ‘ played a sprig and danced it round,’ but 
I had no music, and dancing was impossible, though I was 
getting cold. 

Suddenly I looked up and saw a laughing face. ‘You've . 
not had an easy task?’ ‘No, it has been difficult work.’ 
Down came a rope; I tied myself on. Down came a second 
(we had two long ones with us as usual). ‘By this you will 
pull yourself up.” There is much humour in my Val Tour- 
nanche friends. By this I should pull myself up truly, but 
by the other I should suffer haulage like a bag of corn. ‘ Are 
you ready ?’ Iadmit I felt ‘real mean’ as I said ‘ Yes.’ So 
I pulled and they pulled, my fears lest I should swing round 
the corner proved causeless, and I topped the thirty feet. 
Then I scrambled to the summit of the little Red Maiden, of 
whom I may say as Helena did of Hermia—- 


‘Though she be but little, she is fierce.’ 


The Géant towered above us majestically, but my admira- 
tion was drowned in pity. Those haughty cliffs hung with 
cords, roughly speaking, from base to summit, were all too 
like Samson bound for the sport of the Philistines. 

I gazed with more pleasure across the wild fantastic spires 
and minarets of the ridge which runs from the Mont Mallet 
to the Aiguille du Tacul at the awesome precipices of the 
Grandes Jorasses. They still unfettered and untrodden 
darkly frown defiance. 

We made a traverse to regain our route lower down, and, 
after a long halt for lunch, regained the Rifugio before 
midday. One of the satisfactions of such a little climb as 
this is that it allows plenty of time for further exercise in the 
afternoon. Thus Anderson and the guides had a pleasant 
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expedition to the ridge of one of the Flambeaux for photo- 
graphy the same afternoon. 

We had a delightful sojourn at the Rifugio Torino. Our 
fellow-guests were most courteous, nor will this be wondered 
at when I say that they were mostly Italians. We had much 
pleasant conversation with them, especially with SS. 
Mazucchi, Mondini, and Canzio, the first of whom had just 
ascended the Dent du Requin, while the two latter afterwards 
succeeded in ascending Mont Blanc from the Col du Géant 
by the Mont Maudit without guides and with one porter only. 
My old friend Alphonse Payot, with a ducal party for the 
Aiguille du Géant, was also a welcome visitor. 

S. Lorenzo Bareux is.an excellent host, ‘a mellow master 
of the meats and drinks.” Has the White Capri come to an 
end? His sympathetic condolences are soothing—‘ Why not 
try Barolo?’ It has a warmer look—celestial rosy red. Has 
the weather been playing Miss Lydia Languish? As we con- 
verse at the door and regard the sky and clonds, he takes a 
step or two forwards, gazes earnestly at the Géant, and then 
cries joyfully ‘The North wind, the North wind! Fine 
weather is assured for to-morrow.’ 

Or, do we look down to the Mont Fréty and catch sight of 
ascending travellers? ‘The old gentleman walks well, does 
he not ?’ Or ‘How nimbly the signorina climbs!’ ‘ But they 
will want a meal when they reach us.’ So off he goes to the 
kitchen and leaves me to admire for the hundredth time 


‘The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colours, lights, and shades. 
Changes, surprises.’ 


To gaze in full sunshine on Italy as it were on divinity 
disrobed, on the rose, amethyst, and gold of dawn, on the 
pageantry of the flame-winged sunset or the mysterious 
glamour of the moonlight ! 

The Rifugio is clean. It 1s no longer necessary 


‘To couch in litter of your stable planks.’ 


I have seen the landlord with a duster and a basin of water 
washing the pencilled names from the walls of the dining- 
room! No inquisitorial gangs of anthropophagous agilities 
here pace the coverlets as in the voleanic land which Anderson 
and I visited later in the season. You may enjoy the unfailing 
sardine, the ever-ready risotto, the macaroni red with the 
tomato’s blood. Nor will the reckoning be inflamed should 
you express your satisfaction with the viands, as has been 
known to happen elsewhere. Our best thanks are due and are 
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hereby heartily offered to the Italian Alpine Club for their 
kindness in providing so excellent a resting-place. As an 
anonymous poet says— 


‘We return our thanks to the C.A.L., 
Whose prices are low though their inn is high ; 
Bis dat you know— but to sell us food 
At such fair prices is just as good.’ 


Unwillingly we retraced our steps across the Col du Geant 
on a glorious day, inspected the grand moulin and his rain- 
bow splendour, and after several pleasant days at Chamonix 
were driven by bad weather to the sylvan solitude of Neyrac- 
les-Bains and the basalt cliffs of Jaujac, which my companion 
has so well described and illustrated in this Journal for 
November last. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
RICHARD PENDLEBURY. 


Tue Alpine record of the late Mr. Richard Pendlebury is of such a 
remarkable nature (although it only extended from 1870 to 1877) 
that something more than a mere passing reference to the loss 
that the Club has sustained by his death is due to his memory. 
Any careful student of the annals of mountain exploration must be 
struck by the frequency with which his name is connected with 
important expeditions made between 1870 and 1877 in almost all 
parts of the Alps. The Tirol, the Dolomites, the mountains of 
Dauphiné, the Monte Rosa district, the Bernese Oberland, the 
Graians, and the Mont Blanc group were all laid under contribution, 
and he made splendid expeditions in each, as volumes vi., vil., and 
viii. of the ‘Alpine Journal’ bear record. He contributed three 
papers to the‘ Alpine Journal,’ viz. ‘ The Schreckhorn from the 
Lauteraarsattel,’ * ‘The Thurnerkamp, Zillerthaler Ferner,’ t and 
‘Gleanings from Cogne, the Grivola, and Tour de St. Pierre.’ + 
His name, however, will always be best remembered in connection 
with the famous first ascent of Monte Rosa from Macugnaga in 
1872, an expedition recorded in detail by one of his companions 
(Rev. C. Taylor, ‘Monte Rosa from Macugnaga’),$ but in my 
opinion the finest expedition he ever made was the ascent of the 
Schreckhorn from the Lauteraarsattel. In the Alpine Club Edition 
of Ball’s ‘Western Alps’ Mr. Coolidge specially mentions Mr. 
Richard Pendlebury as one of a ‘ small band of mountaineers’ who 


* Vol. vii. p. 34. t Vol. vii. p. 232. 
t Vol. ix. p. 72. § Vol. vi. p. 232. 
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from 1878 onwards proceeded to complete the minute exploration 
of the Dauphiné Alps, where his most important expeditions were 
the passage of the difficult Col de la Roche Faurio and the first 
ascents of the central peak of the Pic Olan (now known as the ‘ Cime 
Pendlebury ’) and the Pic sans Nom. In July 1873 Mr. Pendlebury 
made an attempt on the Aiguille du Dru, which Mr. Dent, in his 
paper entitled ‘Two Attempts on the Aiguille du Dru,’ * considers 
was the first real assault upon that peak; and in 1876 he climbed 
one of the pinnacles of the Aiguille de Blatiére,t which he speaks 
of as ‘ perhaps a foot or two lower than the central or highest peak,’ 
and he modestly adds, ‘'The climb was of some difficulty.’ Another 
famous ascent was that of the Grivola by the snow aréte on the 
north, starting from the foot of the glacier on the north of the 
peak. Of this expedition he remarks, ‘The ascent of this glacier 
was & little difficult; considerably more than 1,000 steps were cut 
on it and on the long ice ridge.’ On most of his more difficult 
expeditions he was accompanied by his brother, Mr. W. M. Pendle- 
bury, and by his well-known guide, Gabriel Spechtenhauser, of 
Unsere Liebe Frau im Schnalserthal, and sometimes by Joseph 
Spechtenhauser also, but on the celebrated Schreckhorn ascent the 
guides were Peter Baumann and Peter Kaufmann. [I first met 
Richard Pendlebury on the Swiss side of the Matterhorn in 1872, 
when he, his brother, and Mr. C. Taylor were on their way to the 
old Matterhorn hut, and there received the news of the successful 
first ascent of Monte Rosa from Macugnaga, an expedition about as 
dangerous as the storming of a fortress, as Mr. Pendlebury once 
remarked about it. ‘If nothing came down on you it was all right, 
but if anything did you would probably be wiped out!’ As a matter 
of fact, although he never allowed the reputation for danger to deter 
him from attempting a new expedition, he never met with an acci- 
dent of serious importance, and although a stone hit him during 
his way up the Schreckhorn, and caused a rather severe wound, it 
did not incapacitate him or prevent him completing the ascent. I 
had the pleasure of climbing in his company in Dauphiné in 1873, 
and several times in short expeditions to the Cumberland Hills, 
where on one occasion (I think in 1873) we male what was then 
considered an unusual ascent of the Pillar Rock, which I believe is 
now known by the name of the ‘ Pendlebury traverse.’ He was 
Senior Wrangler at Cambridge in 1870, and a Fellow of St. John’s 
College, but I do not consider this a suitable place to dilate 
upon his abilities and triumphs as a mathematician, nor am Ia 
suitable writer to undertake that task, but as a mountaineer Mr. 
Pendlebury was so modest and reticent that there was danger of 
the claims of the picneer and climber being lost in the eulogy of the 
scholar. Unfortunately Mr. Pendlebury, after 1877, found that, 
owing to a weakness of his eyesight, he was unable to stand the 
glare of the average Alpine expedition, but he never lost his love for 
the mountains, and finally made his home among them at Keswick, 


* Vol. vii. pp. 66-68. | t Vol. viii. p. 106. 
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where he passed somewhat suddenly away from heart failure at the 
age of fifty-five, very sincerely regretted by those who knew him 
well. FREDERICK GARDINER. 
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Tue following is an analysis under subjects of the items among 
the new books and pamphlets below :— 


Alaska; 3.v. _ Mont Blanc; see Corcelle, J. 
Botany; see Radde, G. Monte Rosa; see Dainelli, G. 
Central Asia; see Almasy, G. v. ' Mountaineering ; see Alpinisine, 
Fiction; see Sutcliffe, C. Baccelli, A., Campanile, V., Cer- 
Geology; see Blaas, J.,. Martonne, E. menati, M., Zavattari, O. 

de. Norway; see Pettersen, H. 
Hannibal; see Garofalo, F. P. Poetry; sce Rawnsley, H. D. 


India ; see Collett, J., Freshfield, D.W. , Switzerland; s.v. 


The following additions have been made since January :—- 


New Books, presented by the Authors or Publishers, 


*Alaska. Giving the results of the Harriman Alaska expedition carried out 
with the co-operation of the Washington Academy of Sciences. By John 
Burroughs, John Muir, and George Bird Grinnell. 2 vols. Imp. 8vo, 
pp. xxxvii, 383 ; maps and numerous col. and other plates. 

London, Murray, 1902. #3 3/ net 
Vol. 1, Narrative, glaciers, natives ; vol. 2, History, geography, resources. 

Alpine Majestaten. Vol. 2, parts 1-2. Folio, plates. 

Miinchen, Vereinig. Kunstanstalt, 1902 
This keeps up its quality. The cover has been improved by the 
removal of the fanciful mountain deities. The price is M. 1 a part. 

Alpinisme, Congrés international de. Tenu a@ Paris du 11 au 15 Aontt 1900. 
Compte rendu. 8vo, pp. 256. Clermont, Daix, 1902 

This contains articles on glaciers, mal de montagne, flora, railways, 
education and insurance of guides, equipment, sport, medical aid, 
painting, school excursions, speleology, Norway, Pyrenees, Popocatepetl, 
Baltistan, etc. 

Argentine-Chilian Boundary. 16 maps tv accompany the Argentine Evidence, 
q.v. Alpine Journal, vol. xx. p. 283. 

*Baccelli, Alfredo. Vette e Ghiacci. Impressionie ricordi. Bibl. d. alpinista, 1. 
8vo, pp. 213. Roma, Soc. Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1901. Lire 2.50 

Blaas, Dr. J. Geologischer Fiihrer durch die Tiroler und Vorarlberger Alpen. 
8vo, pp. xxili, 983; maps, ill. Innsbruck, Wagner, 1902. M. 20 

This valuable compilation is in seven separate purts; Uebersicht ; 
Bayerische Alpen, Vorarlberg; Nordtirol; Mitteltirol ; Siidtirol ; 
Literatur u. Register; Profile u. Karten. 

Campanile, Vincent. Calendrier Alpin avec des notices sur les éruptions 
volcaniques, explorations polaires, etc. 5me édition, 8vo, pp. 390. 

Naples, d’Auria, 1902 

This is a calendar of first ascents, accidents, etc., arranged under dates, 
with reference indexes of peaks, accidents, deaths of famous climbers. 
There is also a list of women who have ascended Mont Blanc, of peaks 
from the Maritime Alps to the Tyrol, and of the Apennines, with 
heights. The arrangement by dates would not of itself be of much 
use were it not that the copious indexes make reference easy. The 
work is a useful addition to the growing bibliography of mountaineering 
literature. 


* See ‘ Reviews and Notices’ in this number. 
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*Cermenati, Mario. Cose d’ alpinismo. Bibl. dell’ alpinista, ii. 8vo, pp. 363. 
Roma, Soc. Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1901. Lire 3.50 
Contents, mostly corrected reprints ;—L’ alpinismo e la scuola: La 
musica d. montagne: Acque e monti: Frammenti di propaganda: 
Sovrani i Montagna: Un papa ed un imperatrice orofili: I poeti del 
Caucaso: Schiller e le Alpi. 
Collett, John. A guide for visitors to Kashmir. Enlarged, revised and 
corrected up to date by A. Mitra, Chief Medical Officer, Kashmir. 8vo, 
pp. ii, 205 ; route map. Calcutta, Newman, 1898 
Contains hints for travellers, routes, sport, game laws, rest houses, etc., etc. 
Griebens Reisebiicher, sce Neudegg, R. F. v. 
*Moore, A. W. The Alps in 1864. A private journal. Edited by A. B. W. 
Kennedy. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxxv, 444; maps, portrait, plates. 
Edinburgh, David Douglas, 1902. 36/ net 
Neudegg, R. F. v. Das Salzkammergut, Salzburg, Oberbayern und Tirol. 
Griebens Reisebiicher, 20 u. 67. 20te Aufl. 2 parts in one vol. 8vo. 
maps. Berlin, Goldschmidt, 1900. M. 4 
This is a good guide book for the ordinary tourist, but gives little of the 
special information which a climber requires beyond what is of use to 
the amateur. 
Radde, Dr. Gustav. Die Sammlungen des kaukasischen Museums, 2. Botanik. 
4to, plates. Tiflis, 1901 
Contains 12 interesting photographs showing the alpine and sub-alpine 
flora in situ. 
*Rawnsley, Canon H. D. Sonnets in Switzerland and Italy. 8vo, pp. xvi, 167. 
London, Dent, 1899. 4/6 
Sutcliffe, Constance. Our Lady of the ice. A story of the Alps. 8vo, pp. 260. 
London, Greening, 1901. 6/- 
The hero of the novel is a guide who fails to rescue his English Herr 
from a crevasse, but later dies in the attempt to save the Herr’s 
brother. There is little in the story; but it is, as far as we know, the 
first novel in English having for its leading motive a question in the 
morals of mountaineering. 
Switzerland: Dictionnaire Géographique de la Suisse, publié sous les auspices 
de la Soc. Neuchat. de Géog. 3me fascicule, comprenant les livraisons 
21 4 31, Bremgarten—Collon, Mont. Neuchatel, Attinger, 1901 
This is the third portion of this carefully edited, well-illustrated 
Gazetteer. Among the articles occur, Bristenstock, Calanda (under 
which we should like to have seen mention of the ascent by Fabricius 
about 1561, a note on which was published by Gesner in his edition 
of Valerius Cordus), Cima di Cantone, Castor and Pollux, Cervin 
(7 pp. 2 maps and views), Col de Chamois, Cabanes de Chanrion et 
Clarida, Les Clarides. These names will show the wide scope of the 
work. 
§Villari, L. Giovanni Segantini. Thie story of his life, together with seventy- 
five reproductions of his pictures in half tone and photogravure. 4to, 
pp. viii, 207. London, Unwin, 1901 
Zavattari, Oreste. Marce in montagnn sulla neve. 8vo, pp. 64. 
Torino, Casanova, 1899 
—— Bivacchi in montagna nella neve. 8vo, pp. 132; ill. 
Torino, Casanova, 1902 
The above form vols 3 and 4 of the Biblioteca militare alpina. They 
are interesting little monographs, historical and practical, on the 
movements of large bodies of men above the snow line. Some hints 
may be obtained from the illustrations as to methods of placing tents 
and of gaining shelter on the snow. 


* See ‘ Reviews and Notices ’ in this number. 
§ See ‘ Reviews and Notices’ in last number of the Alpine Journal. 
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Older Books. 


Baillie, Marianne. First impressions of a tour upon the Continent in the 
summer of 1818, through parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, . . . 8vo, 
pp. viii, 375; 5 alpine plates. London, Murray, 1819 
Entered Italy by the Mount Cenis and returned by the Simplon. 
(Presented by G. W. H. Ellis, Esq.) 
Bogue’s guides for travellers, I. Switzerland and Savoy. Witha map. 8vo, 
pp. vi, 338. London, Bogue, 1852 
The ascent of Mont Blanc is quoted from Albert Smith. 
Cary and Dalgleish in Turkestan, see below R. G. S. Supplementary Papers. 
Coxe, Rev. Wm. Sketches ... of Switzerland. The second edition. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 474. London, Dodsley, 1780 
This is really the first edition re-set and re-issued. 
(Presented by C. W. Nettleton, Esq.) 
Cumming, C. F. Gordon. Granite Crags. vo, pp. vii, 384; map, ill. from 
sketches. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 1884 
An account of the Yosemite Valley and the mountains of California. 
Dauphin6, Bibliothéque du touriste en. Promenades en Dauphiné, II. Le Mont 
Aiguille; La Pyramide de la Buf... 8vo, pp. 72. Grenoble, Drevet, 1874 
Contains full account of Dom Jullien’s ascent of Mt. Aiguille, with 
subsequent ascents. 
Ellis, Rev. Robert. A treatise on Hannibal's passage of the Alps, in which 
the route is traced over the Little Mont Cenis. 8vo, pp. vii, 188; maps. 
Cambridge, Deighton ; London, Parker, 1853 
(Presented by C. W. Nettleton. Esq.) 
Eustace, Rev. J.C. A classical tour through Italy. 8th edition. 3 vols, 12mo. 
London, Tes, 1841 
Some little description of the Alps, e.g. crossing the Brenner and 
Mont Cenis, and of the Apennines. 
(Presented by G. W. H. Ellis, Esq.) 
Guillemin, Amédée. La neige, la glace et les glaciers. Petite encyclopédie 
populaire. 8vo, pp. xv, 268; ill. Paris, Hachette, 1891 
(Presented by G. W. H. Ellis, Esq.) 
Hinchliff, Thomas Woodbine. South American sketches; or a visit to . . 
the Organ Mountains, La Plata, . . . 8vo, pp. xvill, 414; map, 5 plates 
col. London, Longmans, 1863 
P. 275 ; ‘Ifthe hardiest of my Alpine friends succeeds in reaching the crest 
of the Matterhorn, let him not despuir of finding fresh difficulties to 
master. I confidently recommend him to go to Brazil, and tind how 
the Monk’s Head (Cabeza del Frayle] is fastened on his shoulders.’ 
Presented by C. W. Nettleton, Esq.) 
Kohl, J. G. Naturansichten aus den Alpen. 8vo, pp. xvi, 412. 
Leipzig, Arnold, 1851 
This forms vol. 3 of Kohl’s Alpenreisen. The contents are; Die 
Schneedecke in d. Alpen, Die Lawinen, Die Gletscher, Die Alpenseen, 
Die Mythen, Die Gemsen, etc. 
Liddiard, Rev. Wm. The legend of Einsidlin, . . . with poetical sketches of 
Swiss scenery . . . 8vo, pp. xiv, 283. London, Saunders and Otley, 1829 
Among the poems are ;—Mont Blanc, Jungfrau, Maria of Mont-Blanc. 
(Martyn, Rev. Thomas.] Sketch of a tour through Swisserland. With an 
accurate map. 12mo, pp. 95. London, Kearsley, 1787 
The re-issue, later in 1787, and the new edition in 1788, contain the first 
account in English of Saussure’s ascent. This edition contains a 
description of Chamonix, pp. 85-92, and of the glaciers. 
Mayer, Chas. Joseph de. Voyage de M. de Mayer en Suisse, en 1784. Ou 
tableau historique, civil, politique et physique de la Suisse. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Amsterdam et Paris, Leroy, 1786 
Travel through Switzerland in general, with chapters on the Alps and 
glaciers. An account of Mayer as ‘un bisaieul de Tartarin’ by 
Azeline will be found in the Echo d. Alpes, 1890-1, pp. 102-131. 
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Morgan, E. Delmar, see below R.G.S. Supplementary Papers. 
Moroder, Franz. Das Grédner Thal. Hernusy. v. d. Section Gréden d. D. u. 
Oe. A.-V. 8vo, pp. 201; map. St. Ulrich in Groden, 1891 
A description of the district, including the second edition of the 
Wegweiser, first published in 1887. 
(Presented by Herr Moroder.) 
Notes Abroad and rhapsodies at home. By a veteran traveller. 2 vols, 8vo ; 
2 frontisp. London, Longmans, 1837 


Vol. 2 contains what is of alpine interest, a journey across the Simplon and a visit to 
Chamonix. About Mont Blane the information is curious :—p. 149, * The first 
intrepid adventurer who succeedel in ascending the latter (Mont Blanc] was Dr. 
Saussure, in the year 176U; yet, befure Dr. Paccord of Chamouni, no one had actually 
set his foot on the very summit. In 1820, the attempt was again made by a friend of 
my own, Dr. Hamel, of Russia; but after three of the guides he took with him jad 
perished, he abanduned it as desperate if net mpracticable, and accornlingly returned.’ 


(Presented by G. W. H. Ellis, Esq.) 


Prejevalsky, Gen., see below R.G.S. Supplementary Papers. 
Royal Geographical Society. Supplementary Papers. 
Vol. 1, part 2. Recent Geography of Central Asia, from Russian Sources. 
By E. D. Morgan. 1. General description; 2. Karateghin; 3. Darwaz ; 
4. Zarnfshan Glacier. 8vo, pp. 205-263; map. London, Murray, 1884 
Vol. 3, part 1. Journal of Carey and Dalyleish in Chinese Turkestan «& 
Northern Tibet. Introductory remarks by Kk. D. Morgan; Mr. Dalgleish’s 
Itinerary. Gen. Prejevalsky on the orography of Northern Tibet, trans. by 
E. D. Morgan. 8vo, pp. 86; map. London, Murray, 1890 
(Presented by the R.G.S.) 
De Saussure, H. B. Voyages dans les Alpes. 8 vols, 8vo. 
Geneve, Barde Manget, 1787-1796 
Scheuchzer, J. J. Helvetie stoicheiographia. Orographin et oreographia. 
Oder Beschreibung Der Elementen, Grenzern und Bergen des Schweitzer- 
lands. Der Natur-Histori des Schweitzerlands Erster Theil. 4to, pp. 272 ; 
plates. Ziwich, Bodmer, 1716 
Contains reprints of Gesner’s Descriptio Montis Fracti and of 
Rhellicanus’ Stockhornias. 
Also the two other parts of the Natur-Histori, viz ;— 
Hydrographia helvetica. Beschreibung Der Seen, Fliissen, Briinnen. . . 
4to, pp. 486; plates. Ziirich, Bodmer, 1716 
Meteorolovia helvetica. Oder Beschreibung Der Lutfft-Geschichten, 
Steinen, Metallen, ... Ist der Dritte oder eigentlich der Sechste 
Theil der Natur-Geschichten. 4to, pp. 336; plates. 
Ziirich, Bodmer, 17138 
Stillingfleet, Benjamin ; Literary life and select letters of. 8vo, 3 vols. 
London, Longmans, 1811 


Vol. 1 contains good portrait plates of Stillingfleet. frontispiece ; of Price, p. 160; and 
of Windham, p. 162. On pp, 80-81 occurs the following ;—* Mr. Stillingtleet as well as 
Sis pupil, Mr. Windham, being inured to bedily exercises, and attracted by the 
wonders of nature, they, with the other members of the Common Room, made 
frequent excursions into the valleys of the Alps, and in) particnlar visited those icy 
regions which stretch at the foot of Mont Blane. They are said to Yave been the first 
travellers who penetrated into those Alpine recesses; and they gave the result of their 
observations to the public in a small treatise which was written chiefly by Mr. 
Windham and Mr. Price, with the assistance of Mr. Stillingfleet, and illustrated with 
the drawinus of Mr. Price. It is an excellent account, topographical and deseriptive, 
and first suggested the grand conception of chose glacieres to a sea suddenly frozen in 
the midst of a storm. The tithe is “A Letter from an English Gentleman to Mr. 
Arlaund, a celebrated painter at Greneva, giving wun Account of the Glacieres, or Ice 
Alps of Savoy, written in the year 1741.0 Thas they opened to their own countrymen 
in particular, and to Europe in general, those stupendous works of nature, which had 
been hitherto scarcely known except to the native mountaincers; and they gave the 
first impulse to that curiosity which has since led travellers of every nation into the 
Wildest recesses of the Alp...’ 


(Presented by C. W. Nettleton, Esq.) 
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Tonellé, Alfred. Fragments sur l’art et la philosophie . . . recueillis dans 
les papiers de. 2me édition. 8vo. Paris, Douniol Reinwald, 1860 
Pp. 365-404, Voyage aux Pyrénées et dans le Midi, 1858: Ascensions de 

la Maladetta, de Crabioules, de la Forcanade, du Pic, ete. . 
Trentinaglia, Josef v. Das Vetzthal und seine Gletscher. Handbuch fiir 
Touristen. 8vo, pp. 60. Brixen, Weger, 1867 
(Walcher, Samuel.] Taschenbuch zu Schweizer-Reisen, mit Hinweisung 
auf alle Sehens- und Merkwiirdigkeiten der Schweiz, eines Theils von 
Savoyen ... 12mo, pp. xxiv, 327. Glarus, Schmid, 1832 
Arranged alphabetically under Cantons, in itineraries. Several subse- 
quent editions. 
Club Publications. 


C.A.I. Ligure. Annuario. 8vo, pp. 48. 1902 
Caucasus Club, Vienna (1900). Statuten. 1902 
This is a draft of the proposed rules, presented by W. R. Rickmers, Esq. 
D.u.0e. Bayerland. vi. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 39. Miinchen, 1902 
Berchtesgaden. Fiilirer, durch die Berchtesgadener Linder. 8vo, pp. 75 ; 
ill. n.d. 
—— Berlin. Jahresbericht fiir 1901. 8vo, pp. 176. 1901 
—— Griden, see Moroder, F. 
—— Konstanz. Jahres-Bericht, 1901. 8vo, pp. 27. 1902 
—— Wiesbaden. Jahresbericht, 1901. 8vo, pp. 30. 1902 


Of the expeditions performed by menibers, 68% were in the German and 
Austrian Alps, 20% in Switzerland, 8% in the two combined, and only 
4% elsewhere. 
Miinchen. Akadem. Alpenverein. ix. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 84. 1902 
List of members, particulars of new ascents by members, etc. 
S.A.C. Section Chaux-de-Fonds. Bulletin Annuel No. 10,1901. 8vo, pp. 123; 
plates. 1902 
This is occupied chiefly with the opening of the Cabane du Valsorey, 
erected by the Section. 
Svenska Turistféreningens Arsskrift. 1902. 
—— Cirkular 21. 1902 
This contains index to Arsskrift since commencement, list of members 
and of Club publications. 


Pamphlets and Magazine Articles, presented by the Authors or Publishers. 


Almasy, Dr. Georg v. Reise nach West-Turkestan und in den centralen 
Tién-Shan. 8vo, pp. 239-261. In Mitt. k. k. geog. Ges. in Wien, xliv, 


9 u. 10. Oct., 1901 
Corcelle, J. Mlle Henriette d’Angeville, Une ascension célébre au Mont- 
Blanc, 1838. 8vo. pp. 56, portrait. Bourg, ‘Courier de ]’Ain,’ 1900 


A pleasantly written account founded on articles in Bulletin Section de 
Ain, 1886, and in Revue Alpine, 1900. Her diary was for the first 
time printed in this latter; her more elaborate account remains still 
to be edited. Two articles from La Nature by the nuthor are added, 
pp. 57-70, Le Sommet de Mont Blanc and L’alpinisme. The pamphlet 
may be had froin the Librairie Perrin, Chambéry, price fr. 2. 
Crook, W. M. Half an hour in a crevasse. 8vo, pp. 329-336; ill. In the 
Strand Mag., Newnes, London. March, 1902 
An accident last summer on the Theodule Pass. 
Dainelli, G@. Stato attuale dei ghiacciai del Monte Rosa. 4to, pp. 24-9. In 
RC d. R. Accad. dei Lincei, Roma. Gennaio, 1902 
Freshfield, D. W. A holiday téur in the Himalayas. The tour of Kangchen- 
junga. 8vo, pp. 449-458; ill. In Pall Mall Mag., London. April, 1902. 1/- 
6 of Signor Sella’s photographs are given. 
Garofalo, F. P. Intorno al passaygio di Annibale per le Alpi. 8vo, pp. 279- 
296. In Bol. R. Acad. de la Histor., Madrid, xxxiii, 4. Octubre, 1898 
A short criticism of some points, the conclusion of which is ;—‘ Annibale 
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giunse in Italia, e primieramente nel paese dei Taurini, e possiamo 
anche aggiungere, presso |’ odierna Torino, e per una via a purtire dal 
luogo presso la contluenza del Rodano con 1’ Isére, fino alla salita e 
alla discesa delle Alpi. Questa é la notizia autentica pil antica. Pit 
tardi questa si adatto alle nuove migliori conoscenze dei puesi. Donde 
si dedusse la notizia della via per la Durance, e probabilmente per il 
Monginevra.’ 

Gletscher-Kommission. Bericht f. d. Jahr 1900-1. 8vo, pp. 10. Reprinted 


from Verh. d. schweiz. Naturf. Ges. Zofingen, Ringier, 1902 
Martins, Charles. Des causes du froid sur les hautes montagnes. 8vo, 
pp. 193- 221. In Rev. Suisse, 23. Mars, 1860 
Martonne, E. de. Sur la formation des cirques. 8vo, pp. 10-16. Reprinted 
from Annales de Géog., x, A. Colin, Paris. 15 Jan. 1901 


Argues that while a cirque is an absolute proof of the former presence of 
a glacier, it is not a glacier which is the determining cause of the 


formation. 
Pettersen, Hjalmar. Udlendingers Reiser i Norge. Bibliografiske meddelelser. 
8vo, pp. 69. Christiania, Cammermeyer, 1897 


A fairly complete list of works on travel in Norway by foreiyners. 
Schmit v. Tavera, Dr. Ernst Ritter. Eine Besteigung des Popocatepetl in 
Mexico im Jahre 1866. 8vo, pp. 219-238. In Mitt. k. k. geog. Ges. in 


Wien, xliv, 9 u. 10. Oct., 1901 
Wharton, Edith. The sanctuaries of the Pennine Alps. 8vo, pp. 553-564 ; 
ill. In Scribner’s Mag., Sampson Low, London. March, 1902 


The following have been presented by Mrs. William Mathews :— 
Alpine Club, The. List of members, 1863 to 1901, except 1867, 1868, 
1880 


C.A.I. Bullettino trimestrale del club alpino di Torino, Nos. 1 and 2. 


Folio. 1865 
The letterpress is the same as in‘the more usual 8vo edition. 

—— Statut du. 8vo, pp. 4. Aoste, Lyboz, 1866 

—— Florence. Statuto. 8vo, pp. 14. 1869 


d’Aoste, Feuille. Nos. 38, 1863; 39-40, 1864; 35, 1866. Containing 
articles on Lac de Rutor, and ascents. 


B...d. Eine Besteigung des Monterosa, 1856. 4to, pp. 100-4; comic ill. 
In Die Gartenlaube, Leipzig, no. 7. 1852 
Bonney, T.G. Three days among the Alps of Dauphiné. 8vo, pp. 12. Re- 
printed from The Eagle, Cambridge, no. 12, vol. iii. 1863 
[-—-] (signed 8.) From Zermatt to Zinal and Back. 8vo, pp. 8. Reprinted 
from The Eagle, no. 14, vol. iii. 1863 
-—- An ascent of the Grivola. 8vo, pp. 7. Reprinted from The Eagle, 
no. 19, vol. iv. March, 1864 
{——] (signed 8.) The Schafloch. 8vo, pp. 14. Reprinted from The Eagle, 
vol. viii. [? 1868] 
—- The glaciers of Gunversdah]. 8vo, pp. 15. Reprinted from The Eagle, 
NO. xxxVvii. 1870 
Carrel, Le chanoine G. La Grivola. Explorations et ascensions. pp. 5. 
Proofs for ? ? 1861 
—— Le gouffre des Busserailles. 8vo, pp. 17. Aoste, Lyboz, 1866 
Also sketch of ' Le gouffre,’ by Elijah Walton, and photograph of his 
lan. 


Iseran, Mont. M. Baretti, Ascensione, and correspondence of Signor Baretti 
and Mr. W. Mathews with reference to. In Gazzetta di Torino, 1864, 
nos. 232-3, 276, 282. 23 Agosto-13 Ottobre, 1864 

eee W. Narrative of an excursion to the chain of Mont Blanc. 8vo, 

p. 7. Reprinted from Birmingham Dnily Gaz. July 10 ,1862 
Matterhorn. Mont-Cervin, 1867. 8vo, pp. 6. Aoste, Lyboz, 1867 
Accounts by G. Carrel, etc., of ascents. 
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St.-Robert, Paolo di. Gita al Monte Ciamarella. Folio. In Gazzetta 
Piemontese, Torino, nos. 231-3. Sett.-Ots., 1867 
Reprinted from Bul. C.A.L., nos. 10, 11. 
Salino, F. Tavole-prontuario da 1 a 5000 Metri ... del barometro. 8vo, 
pp. 24. Belluno, Cavessago, 1883 
—— Tavole-prontuario. 8vo, pp. 48. (Torino, Guadagnini, 1888) 
Sella, Quintino; Commemorazione di. &vo, pp. 64. Firenze, Fieramosca, 1884 
Tchingel (sic) Glacier, 1844. 8vo, pp. 93-5. In Chambers’s Journ. vi. ? 1845 
Trotter, Coutts. On some physical properties of ice, and on the motion of 
glaciers, with special reference to the late Canon Moseley’s objections to 
gravitation theories. 9 pp. of proofs, ill., for Proc. Roy. Soc., London. 


Dec., 1884 


The following have been presented by Mr. W. Rickmer- 
Rickmers :— 


———e 


Alpenfreund, Der. Monatshefte fiir Verbreitung von Alpenkunde. Herausy. v. 

Dr. Ed. Amthor. 8vo, 11 vols. and Index. Gera, Amthor, 1870-8 
No more published. 

—— Redigirt v. Heh Schwaiger (spiter v. Edlinger). 6 vols, 4to. 

Miinchen, 1891-4; Innsbruck, 1895-6 

No more published. 
Ambrosi, F. La Valsugnana descritta al viaggiatore. 3zaed. 8vo, pp. 118. 
Borgo, Marchetto, 1887 

Augustin, F. v. Streifziige durch die norischen Alpen. S8vo, pp. 256; plates, 
panorama. Wien, Rohrmann, 1840 

Good descriptions and plates of scenery, a panorama of the mountains 
and a list of the heights. 

Becker, M.A. Reisehandbuch fiir Besucher des Otscher. . . 8vo, pp. x, 524; 

Wien, Grund, 1859 

Berlepsch, H. A., Herausg. v. Der Rheinfall, der Ziirich-See, 8vo, pp. 8, 

ill. Leipzig, Weber, 1858 
This is part 6 of Schweiz. Fremden-Fiihrer, the first form of Ber- 
lepsch’s Reisehandbuch. 

Buchheister, J. Eine wissenschaftliche Alpenreise im Winter 1832. 8vo, 
pp. 32. Virchow u. Holtzendorffs Samml. gemeinverst. wissens. Vor- 
triage, N.F. Berlin, Habel, 1886 

Hugi’s travel in the Oberland and observations of glaciers, etc. 

Coolidge, W. A. B. Ln Haute-Engadine. . . Histoire et bibliographie. Extrait 
de Le massif de la Bernina. 4to, pp. 67, ill. Zurich, Orell Fussli, 1894 

Eissler, Hermann. Edelweiss. Lieder eines Bergfexen. 8vo, pp, 99. 

Wien, Breitenstein, 1888 
Bergsee; Die weisse Alpenrose ; Im Alpenclub; and other short poems. 

Fischer, Hans. Die Aequatorialgrenze des Schneefalls. Inaugurnl-Disserta- 

tion... 8vo, pp. 178; map. Leipzig, Ver. f. Erdk., 1888 

Full list of authorities. 
Franziszi, Fr. Kirntner Alpenfahrten. Landschaft und Leute. 8vo, pp. 136. 
Wien, Rorich, 1892 

Frischauf, Dr. Joh. Aus den Schladminger Tauern. 8vo, pp. 79; ill. 

Graz, Leuschner & Lubenzky, 1892 

A guide to the climbing in the district. 

Fuchs, Friedrich. Die Central-Karpathen mit den niichsten Voralpen. 
Handbuch fiir Gebirgsreisende. 8vo, pp. 318; map. 

Pest, Heckenast, 1863 

Grove, F.C. Le Caucase glacé ... traduit ... par Jules Leclercq. 12mo, 
pp. iii, 340. Paris, Quantin, 1881 

Harpprecht, Theodor. Bergfahrten. &vo, pp. 178; portrait. 

Stuttgart, Bonz, 1886 


Numerous ascents in the Eastern Alps, a list of which is given at the 
end. 
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Innsbruck, Neuester Fiihrer durch ; und Umgebung. 8vo, pp. 64; ill. 
Innsbruck, Edlinger {? 1894] 
Jager, Gustav. Der Donatiberg ... in Unter-Steiermark. 8vo, pp. 105; 
plate, map. Wien, Auer, 1867 
Koch, Karl, Herausg. v. Die Kaukasischen Liinder. . Reiseschilderungen 
v. Curzon, K. Koch, Macintosh, Spencer u. Wilbraham. &vo, pp. 335. 
Leipzig, Lorck, 1855 
General travel. 
Kolenati, F. A. Die Bereisung Hocharmeniens . . . und des Kasbek. 8vo. 
Dresden, Kuntze, 1858 
pp. 273-291, Die Ersteigung des Kasbek, condensed from the account 
in the Bul. Imp. Acad. Sc. St. Petersburg; pp. 285-289, Die 
Gletscher d. Kasbek. 
Leclercq, Jules. Voyage au Mont Ararat. 12mo, pp. 328; frontispiece. 
Paris, Plon Nourrit, 1892 
He was unable to carry out his intended ascent. 
Léwl, Ferdinand. Aus dem Zillerthaler Hochgebirge. 8vo, pp. 436. 
Gera, Amthor, 1878 
General description, with records of ascents and bibliography. 
Meyer’s Volksbibliothek. . . 58 vols, 16mo. Hildburghausen, Bibliog. Inst. ; 
New York. Meyer (1853, etc.) 
Contains, vols 347, numerous extracts from Tschudi'’s Alpen; also 
the following alpine items;—vol. 5, pp. 58-77; M. Wagner, Die 
kaukas. Alpen u. ihr Volk: 6, pp. 67-98; Dr. Werner, Aus d. 
Himalaya: 7, pp. 168-182; Prince Adalbert, Pic v. Tenerifia: 19, 
pp. 124-136; A. Schaubach, Oetzthaler-Gruppe: pp. 200-214, H. 
Hirzel, Kinsturz d. Rossbergs: 22, pp. 107-117; Aus. «d. Sierra 
Nevada (Spanien): 29, pp. 175-181, plate; Die Besteigungen d. 
Jungfrau: 37. pp. 158-171; E. Desor, Galenstock : 43, pp. 116-137 ; 
Cap. Noel, Besteig. d. Titlis. 
Mourier, J. Histoire de Géorgie ancienne. 8vo, pp. 120. 
Titlis, Melikoff, 1888 
Myrbach, Franz v. Der Fremdenverkehr in Oesterreichs Alpenlindern. 8vo, 
p. 32. Reprinted from ‘ Wiener Zeitung.’ Wien, 1876 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 8vo, pp. xvi, 516; maps, ill. First edition. 
London, Longmans, 1839 
The Club Library had a copy of the fourth edition only, wherein, 
besides corrections, the title-page has a different vignette. 
R., J. A. Fahrten in den Hohen Tauern. Reiseskizzen. 2 Serien. 8vo, 
pp. 84, 116. Innsbruck, Wagner, 1875, 1877 
Travel and ascents. Somewhat concerning the Grossglockner. 
Radics, P. v. Bergfahrten in Oesterreich Einst und Jetzt 1363-1887. &vo, 
«pp. 134. Augsburg u. Leipzig, Amthor (1887) 
Herzog Rudolf IV; Vom Triglav u. dessen Besteigungen; Ein Katechis- 
mus f. Bergsteiger, 1760; Bergsteigung d. Mte. Magyiore 1327; Oest. 
Tour-.Club ; etc. 
BRambert, E. Aus den Schweizer Bergen. 4to, pp. 347; ill. 
Basel u. Genf, Georg, 1874 
Selections translated from Les Alpes Suisses. 
Interlaken; Die Flosser in d. Trient-Schlucht; Zwei Tage a. d. Jagd; 
Das Wandern d. Gletschers; Eine verfehlte Bergfahrt ; Kine 
Bibliothek im Gebirge ; Der Geissbub v. Praz-de-Fort. 
nr - Touristen-Lust und Leid in Tirol. Tiroler Reisebuch. 8vo, 
405. Stuttgart, Simon, 1874 
Ross, a "and Stonehewer-Cooper, H. The Highlands of Cantabria, or three 
days from England. 8vo, pp. xvi, 378; map, ill. 
London, Sampson Low, 1885 
Chamois shooting and minor climbing. 
Ruthner, A. v. Skizzen aus den Zillerthaler Gebirgsgruppe. 4to, pp. 68. 
Reprinted from ‘ Mit. k. k. Geog. Ges.,’ viii. 2. Wien, Geitler, 1865 
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Salve, Die hohe; im Brixenthale. . . 8vo, pp. 38; panorama. 
Miinchen, Wolf, 1859 
Schmid], Ad. Der Schneubery ... mit seinen Umgebungen von Wien bis 


Mariazell. 8vo, pp. 311. Wien, Doll, 1831 
Schottky, Julius Max. Bilder aus der siiddeutschen Alpenwelt. 12mo, 
pp. 275. Innsbruck, Wagner, 1834 


Bergeinsamkeit ; Die Gefahren d. Bergbesteigers ; Der Alpenjiger; Das 
Wild auf d. Alpen; Die Namen d. Berge; etc. 
Schumacher, Aug. Bilder aus den Alpen der Steyermark. 8vo, pp. 105; 


frontispiece. Wien, Schaumberg, 1822 
Chietly poetry. 

Senn, Walter. Charakterbilder schweizerischen Landes. ... 4to, pp. 383; 

plates. Glarus, Senn & Stricker, 1870 


Strahlen im Hochgebirge ; Der Schweizer-Alpen-Club ; Der Féhn; ete. 
Starklof, L. Durchdie Alpen. Kreuz- und Quer-Ziige. 8vo, 367. 
Leipzig, Weber, 1850 
General travel in Switzerland. 
Steub, L. Zur Namens- und Landeskunde der deutschen Alpen. 8vo, 
pp. iv, 174. Nordlingen, Beck, 1885 
Strahl, Adolph. Ein Sommer in der Schweiz. 8vo, pp. 224. 
Wien, Tendler u. Schaefer, 1840 
General travel, Oberland, St. Bernhard, etc. 
Tourist, Der. Oryan fiir Touristik, gesammte Alpen- und Naturkunde. 
Herausg. v. G., spiiter v. W., Jiiger. 24 vols, 8vo to 1878, folio after. 
Wien, Jiiger, 1868-1892 
No more published. Appeared twice a month. 
Touristen-Zeitung, Deutsche. Zeitschrift fiir Touristik, Geographie und 
Naturkunde. Herausg. v. Dr. Th. Petersen. 1 vol., 4to. 
Frankfurt a. M., Ap. 1883-Marz 1884 
No more published. 
Touristische Blatter. Rundschau auf dem Gebiete der Alpenkunde und 
Touristik. Redigirt von J. Rabl. Monthly. 8vo. Vols 3-4. 
Wien u. Stuttgart, Cohn, 1877-1878 
Trentinaglia-Telventerg, Jos. v. Das Gebiet der Rosanna und Trisanna .. . 
in West-Tirol, mit besond. Beriicksichtigkeit der ... glacialen, botani- 
schen ... geognotischen . . Verhiiltnisse. 8vo, pp. 204; map, 2 col. plates. 
Largely devoted to a study of the glaciers. 
Tyndall, J. Inden Alpen. &vo, pp. 420. Braunschweig, Vieweg, 1872 
Translation of Hours of Exercise. 
Weber's Illustrirter Alpen-Fiihrer. Malerische Schilderungen des Schweizer- 
landes. Ein Reise-Handbuch. 8vo, pp. xlviii, 710; map, plates. 
Leipzig, Weber, 1854 
Weber, J. C. u. Kranz, C. A. Die Alpen-Pflanzen Deutschlands u. der 
Schweiz in 400 nach der Natur colorirten Abbildungen... 4te Aufl. 4 vols, 
8vo. Miinchen, Kaiser, 1880 
The plant names are in Latin, German, French, and English. 
Weidmann, F. C. Darstellungen aus dem Steyermirk’schen Oberlande. 
8vo, pp. xviii, 228; map, frontispiece. Wien, Gerold, 1834 
Author travelled for a number of years in district, and describes a 
number of minor ascents and the second ascent of the Dachstein by 
Puchsteiner in 1818. 
— Alpengegenden ...v. Wien bis Miirzzuschlay. 4te Aufl. 8vo, 269; 
map. Wien, Gerold, 1862 
Ordinary guide-book. 
(?Wessenberg, Joh. Philippon.] Souvenirs d’un voyage par le Stilvio au lac 
de Come en 1825. 12mo, pp. 88. n.p., n.d. 
Pp. 75-8, a note on the first ascent of the Ortler. 
Witte, Karl. Alpinisches und Transalpinisches. 8vo, pp. vi, 482. 
Berlin, Hertz, 1858 
Die Gletscherwelt, Die Alpenpisse, Engadin, Der Rosengarten u. d. 
Grédnerthal ; the 1est refers to Italy. 
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Yung, Emil. Zermatt und das Visperthal. Folio, pp. 105; plates. 
Lausanne u. Zermatt, Benda, 1896 


zZschokke, Hch. Die klassischen Stellen der Schweiz .. . in Originalansichten 


dargestellt. 8vo, 2 parts, pp. 423; plates. 
Karlsruhe u. Leipzig, Kunst-Verlag ; etc., 1836, 1838 


Many fine steel plates of mountains, especially in second part. 


Club Publications. 


Geographischen Gesellschaft, Mittheilungen d.k.k.,in Wien. 8vo. Vols 

13-33. 1870-1890 
Contain the following articles of Alpine interest :— 

15, pp. 252-257, 327-333; F. Simony, Gletscher u. Flussschutt als 


Object wissens. Detailforschung. 1872 
20, pp. 293-399; A. G. Supan, Studien ii. d. Thalbildungen in 6stl. 
Graubiinden u. in d. Centralalpen Tirols. . . 3 plates. 1877 


21, passim; E. v. Hesse-Waurtegg. Die Besteigung d. Long's Penk, 
die Geyser-Region, etc.: pp. 177-185, 410-428, map; P. Muromt- 
zotf, Eine botan. Excursion im 1871 a. d. Kasbek. 1878 

23, pp. 465-72, 529-33 ; M. Déchy, Reise im Sikkim Himalaya. 1880 

25, pp. 210-28, 343-55 ; J. Doblhoff, Der Lukmanierpass u. d. Kloster 
Disentis: pp. 411-29; J. Morstadt, Die Gebirgsbildung Siidtirols. 


1882 
27, passim; P. Muromzow, Der Kaukasus; eine physiographische 
Studie. 1884 


29, pp. 65-77; Dr. Breitenlohner, Die meteor. Gipfelstation Sonn- 

blick. Plates: pp. 625-47; A. Bbhm, Die Hochseen d. Ostalpen. 

3 plates. 1886 

31, pp. 354-375, 441-471; S. Teleki, Expedition in d. Gebiet d. Kili- 
manscharo u. Kenia: Besteig. d. Kilimanscharo (mit Karte). 

Plate of Kenia. 1888 

Hungary. Siebenbiirgischer Karpathen-Verein, Hermannstadt. Jahrbiicher 
1-14. 1881-1895 


Saxon Switzerland. Gebirgverein f. d. siichsisch-bbhmische Schweiz. Ueber 
Berg und Thal. Monthly. 4to, vols 2-5. Dresden, 1882-1897 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THE ALPINE GuipE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, Charing Cross. 

THe Liprary CATALOGUE is now printed and may be obtained, 
bound in cloth, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 23 Savile 
Row. Price 3s.; postage, 4d. 

THE ALPINE CLuB OBITUARY, 1902.—-A. Croft (1873). 

PRESENTATIONS TO THE ALPINE CLUB.—Dr. and Mrs. Workman 
have presented a photograph of the Biafo Walhalla, and Mrs. 
William Mathews has presented a sketch by Elijah Walton of 
‘ Part of the Chain of Mont Blanc,’ a painting of ‘ Monte Viso’ by 
Elijah Walton, and also three small pencil sketches of ‘ Mont 
Blanc,’ ‘ Monte Cristallo,’ and the ‘ Cascade de Surenne.’ 
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THE Rea@rna MARGHERITA OpsEkvatTory.—In ‘ Nature’ for 
April 17, 1902, will be found an account of this observatory (with 
an illustration) by Sir Michael Foster, M.P., Sec. R.5. 

THe Maritime Aurs.—I desire to correct the lettering on the 
view of the Maritime Alps from the Ile St. Honorat published in 
the fifty-seventh number of this Journal * as follows :—Erase ‘ Col 
di Cerieja.’ For ‘ Rocca del Mat’ read ‘ Rocca dell’ Argentera,’ and 
for ‘ Rocca dell’ Argentera’ read ‘ Cima del Gelas.’ 

Dovcuas W. FRESHFIELD. 

Pen-y-Gwryp.—In the ‘ Climbers’ Club Journal’ for December 
1901 will be found a most interesting, exhaustive, and genial 
article (with illustrations) entitled ‘ Reminiscences of Pen-y-Gwryd,’ 
by Mr. C. E. Matthews. 

Fire aT Fiera pi PrimieERo.—We much regret to learn that 
on the night of April 7-8 a fire destroyed part of Fiera di Primiero, 
and that sixty families are left homeless and destitute. A fund is 
being raised for the sufferers by the Societa degli Alpinisti 
Tridentini. Contributions may be sent to A. L. Mumm, Esq,, 
Hon. Secretary, Alpine Club, 28 Savile Row, London, W. 

THE Jonsonc La.—The observations taken by Professor E. 
Garwood with a Watkin aneroid give for this pass, when compared 
with contemporaneous readings taken at Darjiling, a height of 
20,207 ft., when compared with Calcutta readings 20,348 ft. An 
independent observation taken by Signor E. Sella with a mercurial 
barometer when compared with Calcutta gives the height as 20,840 ft. 
This remarkable correspondence with the result given by the Watkin 
aneroid should encourage mountaineers to make use of that very 
convenient instrument. The heights previously given for the pass 
in official maps and documents vary from 22,300 ft. to ‘19,000 to 
20,000 ’ ft. Dovucuas W. FRESHFIELD. 

THE JOSTEDALSBRE FROM EnD To knpD.—This immense glacier, 
the largest in Europe, was traversed in its entire length from 8.W. 
to N.E. in July 1901 by Johannes Vigdal, of Solvorn, and Rev. 
H. A. Day, of London (the writer of this note). Vigdal was under 
the impression that this was the first complete traverse from end to 
end, but Kaptein Aanesen, the Secretary of the Norske Turistforening, 
points out that this was not the case, for Herr Kristian Ring, of 
Bergen, made the tour from N.E. to S.W. in August 1898.¢ Kaptein 
Aanesen says, however, ‘From the 5.W. you no doubt are the first 
tourist who finished the traverse.’ 

We were 45} hrs. on the expedition—viz., from 9 a.m. Tuesday, 
July 9, at Mundal, in Fjerland, to 6.80 a.m. Thursday, July 11, at 
@ie Seeter, and we were on our feet for 39} hrs. out of this time. 
Of these 45} hrs. 29 were spent on the glacier itself—viz. from 
4 p.m. Tuesday, July 9, to 9 pw. W ednesday, July 10. It was 
during these 29 hrs. that we made all our halts, which were five in 
number, and amounted to 6 hrs. altogether. We kept pretty busy 
during the remaining 23 hrs. in the tramp over the 100 kilometres, 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 385. t See the Aar bea of 1999, p. 101. 
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or thereabouts, as Vigdal said, of ‘saddles’ of snow. The snow 
was in excellent condition. We came across rocks three times, 
which were very welcome, and afforded us water and half an hour's 
rest. Once, when there was no rock in sight, we lay down on the 
snow just as we were for half an hour, and went to sleep. It was 
8.80 a.m. Wednesday. We were not provided with anything for 
sleeping out, and we had no extra clothing with us. A keen wind 
was blowing, and we could get no shelter from it. We awoke stiff 
and cold, and with our teeth chattering. It was an experience 
which we were not likely to forget. Our tifth and last halt was on 
the Lodalskaupe at 11 a.m. Wednesday. Here we found a ledge 
sheltered from the wind and exposed to the sun, and we took a 
good rest of 4 hrs. The Lodalskaupe also served us well as a land- 
mark for a good distance both S.W. and N.E. of it. In 6 hrs. after 
leaving the Lodalskaupe we had reached the N.K. extremity of the 
glacier. Like Herr Bing we too had no map which showed any- 
thing N. of the Lodalskaupe, but, more fortunate than he, we had 
perfectly clear weather throughout the whole of our traverse. Herr 
Bing had, unfortunately, fog to grapple with at his start from the 
N.E., and so perhaps we may be allowed to add a few details of 
what we saw here. The descent from the glacier was a very 
gradual one to an immense frozen lake, which Vigdal said was 
called ‘ Kupe Vand’ by the people at Wie Seter. There were signs 
of the ice breaking up on it, and possibly its surface may be free 
from ice for a week or two in August. It appeared to have an 
outlet to the S., but this we could not determine with any certainty, 
on account of its frozen state. We worked round the edge of thie 
glacier to the right, seeing some very fine ice cliffs, with some 
beautiful ice caverns, and also the sources of the Jostedalselv. 
Masses of ice cliffs fell every now and again with a@ crash, and 
when there was water enough they floated away as_ icebergs. 
Getting now into a direction which was almost due S., we left the 
edge of the glacier, and passed by a lake which might be called 
the Upper Styg Vand, then round three sides of the immense Styg 
Vand, and down a tributary of the Jostedalselv till Oie Sster was 
reached. We took the precaution of roping ourselves during the 
glacier traverse, but encountered no difficulties of any importance. 
It was altogether « delightful and interesting trip. Vigdal is a 
good guide, and we climbed the Store Austabottind, the Store 
Skagast¢lstind, and the Store Styggedalstind together afterwards 
from Turtegrg. 

THE ACCIDENT ON THE GRENZ GLAcIER.—The number of 
‘Alpina’ of April 1 gives a detailed account of a lamentable 
accident which occurred on February 26 on the Grenz Glacier, and 
which proved fatal to two ski tourists, Herr Paul Koenig, of Berne, 
and Herr Walter Flender, of Diisseldorf. A party of five gentle- 
men and four Zermatt guides left Zermatt on February 24 for the 
Bétemps Hut with the intention of ascending the Signalkuppe and 
the Zumsteinspitze via the Grenz Glacier and the Capanna 
Margherita. The 25th was spent in ski practice in the neighbour- 
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hood of the hut. On the 26th the whole party, with the exception 
of one guide who had brought a defective pair of skis, left the hut 
at 8.80 a.M.in weather marked by no adverse conditions of any 
kind. The Grenz Glacier was reached somewhat W. of the point 
marked 3,344 m. on the Siegfried map. The party unroped, pro- 
ceeded upwards on their skis towards the point marked 8,496 m., 
the surface of the glacier, covered with deep snow, showing no 
crevasses nor the indications of any. About midway between 
3,300 m. and the point 3,344 m. the caravan found itself on a 
gentle slope, when a muffled crack was heard and Herr Koenig, 
Herr Flender, and one of the guides, Hermann Perren, were seen 
to sink almost simultaneously into a concealed crevasse about 6 ft. 
in width which ran in a direction parallel with the glacier, carry- 
ing with them a mass of snow about 65 ft. in length and over 
14 ft. in thickness. Obviously no amount of probing would have 
indicated the presence of the crevasse, and thus bv an unfortunate 
coincidence the three men were standing at the same time over 
the hidden abyss without knowing it. One of the other guides 
was instantly lowered into the crevasse by the only available rope 
(the other being on Herr Ilender’s back), which proved to be just too 
short to reach Hermann Perren, who had fallen about 90 ft. and 
was standing upright against the side of the crevasse, held fast in 
a mass of snow which had left his head and one arm free. Two of 
the party hurried down to fetch another rope from the Bétemps 
Hut. In the meanwhile Perren had managed, after a struggle of 
24 hrs., almost to set himself free, and was eventually drawn out 
safely, practically uninjured, save a slightly frostbitten hand. 
The dead body of Herr F'lender, found with his neck broken, 
partially covered with some 2 ft. of hard snow, was then extricated, 
but in spite of persistent efforts the body of Herr Koenig was not 
recovered until the next day, when he was found lying face down- 
wards under a mass of compact snow over 10 ft. thick. Death in 
his case was instantaneous, caused by suffocation, the body bearing 
no signs whatever of external injury. Herr Koenig was laid to 
rest in the English cemetery at Zermatt, while the body of Herr 
Flender was conveyed by his relatives to its last resting-place at 
Diisseldorf. This is, we think, the first fatal accident which has 
occurred to a party of climbers on skis bound on a serious climbing 
expedition. ‘The party on this occasion cannot with justice be 
accused of recklessness, for the apparent neglect of the usual pre- 
caution of putting on the rope on a snow-covered glacier will not 
be misunderstood by those accustomed to the use of skis, who will 
readily understand that the rope is practically impossible and even 
dangerous for a party on skis. 

A remarkable feature of the accident was the thickness of the 
mass of snow which gave way under the three men, and demon- 
strates the extreme insecurity of winter snow on a crevassed 
glacier. It is possible that the three men were perhaps too close 
to each other at the time of the accident. 

It is evident that winter climbers who wish to use skis must 
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carry their lives in their own hands, and perhaps the safer plan 
for future expeditions of this kind will be to make the ascent roped 
in the usual way on snow ‘raquettes,’ carrying the skis on the 
back. On the descent the risk of breaking through the snow 
covering during the rapid progress on skis would of course be very 
much less than on the ascent. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Alps in 1864: a Private Journal. By A. W. Moore. Edited by A. B. W. 
Kennedy, LL.D., F.R.S. (Edinburgh: Douglas. 1902.) 36s. net. 


Wire bibliomaniacs, Alpine or other, it is not so much the quality 
as the quantity—or rather the lack of quantity—in the supply that 
regulates the demand. Comparatively few copies of Moore’s original 
volume were printed, and these were given away solely among 
friends, many of whom are happily still living, and little likely to 
part with the valued memorial of an old comrade. This fact would 
in itself sufficiently account for the high price members of a younger 
generation have hitherto had to pay for the work. But ‘The 
Alps in 1864’ has no lack of quality; we doubt if an uncut copy 
of it could be found in the market. It is, perhaps, the most 
authentic, exact, and vivid record of what climbing was to early 
explorers of the High Alps. To some modern readers this may 
seem exaggerated praise. It is praise, however, that involves a 
grain of criticism. 

In the mountains Moore was a mountaineer pure and simple. 
Throwing aside official duties and the cares of statesmanship, he 
gave himself up to his passion for the Alps—a love undistracted by 
any subsidiary preoccupations, whether scientific, literary, or artistic. 
But even in his holiday humour he could not help being thorough ; 
he put forth all his singular energy of disposition and accuracy of 
mind both in his expeditions and in the careful Journals that 
recorded them. Moore was of rare endurance, and on a path a 
very quick walker, but his short sight made him painstaking rather 
than brilliant asa climber. Without being nervous he was always 
sensitive to danger; he was never ashamed of finding. a place 
difficult, and never forgetful of a mountaineer’s first duty—to run 
no risk for himself or his companions that pains can avoid or 
care diminish. Yet the present difficulty or danger seldom 
absorbed him so as to prevent his appreciation of the landscape. 
A truer lover of nature never lived; and there was no kind of 
mountain scenery that did not appeal to him. ‘No one really 
knows a group till he has been up and down all its valleys’ was 
& proposition the present writer heard him enunciate to a per- 
plexed and incredulous votary of the old Riffelhaus. One of the 
discoverers and few frequenters of the Valleys of Ticino, he would 
have shaken his finger-—a familiar gesture the Club once knew 
well—with unusual emphasis at any Member who had in his 
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time ventured to suggest that the Canton might with advantage 
be omitted from the ‘ Alpine Guide.’ 

When Moore sat down to write out his Journal it was to please 
himself and his intimates. He had no ambition to be eloquent; he 
never aimed at effect, though he sometimes achieved it; he seldom, 
and then by chance, as it were, selected and enlarged on any 
particular incident; he had not even a corner of his eye on the 
public, much less on a publisher. In small things he was some- 
thing of an egotist. He was critically interested in himself; his 
own occasional mischances, or his doubtless at the time suppressed 
emotions during ‘a bad five minutes,’ his enjoyment of the flesh- 
pots of an Alpine inn—all the incidents, great and small, that 
form the memories of a successful journey were faithfully and 
humorously set down in these Private Journals. Their pages 
have, consequently, something of the engaging frankness of the 
best autobiographies. They are, in fact, a fragment of the auto- 
biography of a typical mountaineer. 

Professor Kennedy, by conspicuously emblazoning on the back of 
his new volume the old title, ‘ The Alps in 1864: a Private Journal,’ 
challenges our verdict on the question whether such a Journal 
should be given to the world. We believe that he will be honour- 
ably acquitted of any indiscretion by Moore’s old friends, as he 
certainly will be by the general public. He has obviously entered 
on his task in a spirit of becoming piety and with the desire to do 
all possible honour to his forerunner. The new edition is pro- 
duced in an attractive form. By adding four chapters from Moore's 
subsequent MS. diaries its bulk and interest have been increased. 
One of these additions records an expedition of which Moore 
habitually spoke with peculiar respect —the passage from the 
Geschenen Thal to the Rhone Glacier over the Winter Joch---while 
the others deal with the Ménch, the Grandes Jorasses, and the 
Miage route up Mont Blanc. We wish that room could have been 
found for Moore’s papers on mountaineering in winter (‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ vol. iv. p. 309; vol. v. p. 62), of which by his passages 
of the Strahleck and Finsteraarjoch in 1866 he set the fashion in 
this country. The maps that accompanied the original volume have 
been wisely reproduced without alteration. 

The numerous photographic illustrations are many of them (e.g. 
in the case of the view of the Ecrins) of essential service in illus- 
trating the narrative, while in other cases commendable pains have 
been taken to obtain variety of atmospheric effect. The arrange- 
ment of the plates, however, is occasionaliy bewildering. We spent 
some minutes in attempting to trace a connection with the 
Wetterliicke in a view which finally revealed itself to be in Val 
d’Anniviers. And this is not a solitary case. A portrait of Moore, 
from a drawing, given as the frontispiece, will be welcome to his 
surviving friends, while Mr. Horace Walker’s ‘obituary note,’ re- 

inted from this ‘ Journal,’ forms an appropriate addition to the 

reface. 

The notes the editor has thought it necessary to add are arranged 
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at the end of the chapters, so as not to interfere with the perusal of 
the text. How far they are complete or exact as to Dauphiné 
there is only, perhaps, one person living who would venture to pro- 
nounce offhand. We have made no close inspection, and can only 
note a few corrections. The Carte Vicinale, framed for administra- 
tive rather than topographical purposes, is not ‘the best’ for a 
mountaineer (p.17). There is a pass across the ridge of the Meije 
from N.to S., the Breche J. Ture (p. 47; ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xvii. 
p. 571). The col crossed by Mons. B. de Castelnau is now known 
to have been not the Col des Bans, but the Col de la Pilatte (p. 118; 
‘ Rev. Alpine,’ vol. iv. p.822). The omission to refer to Mons. Durier’s 
volume on Mt. Blanc seems to us regrettable (p. 158); Mr. Mum- 
mery’s passage of the Col des Courtes has been overlooked (p. 181 ; 
‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. xvii. p. 251). The Dom was first climbed in 
1858, not 1859 (p. 244; ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’). Francois 
Dévouassoud was the leading guide in the first passage of the Bies 
Joch in 1862 by two Frenchmen (p. 278; Studer, vol. ii. p. 320). 
Mont Blanc de Seilon was climbed in 1865, not 1854 (p. 279; 
Studer, vol. ii. p. 396). Why is Mr. Coolidge’s climb direct to the 
top of Mt. Blanc by the Brenva route omitted (p. 393; ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ vol. v. p. 185)? The note (p. 410) on the Zadezan-Arolla 
Passes does not seem to be in accordance with the last edition of 
Ball’s ‘ Western Alps.’ 

While we entirely agree with the editor that it is ‘ very interesting ’ 
to compare Moore’s account of the ascent of the Ecrins with that 
first given by Mr. Whymper in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ and repeated in 
‘Scrambles in the Alps,’ we cannot acquiesce in his further belief 
thai ‘there is no disagreement between the two accounts.’ To the 
average reader they must seem to differ throughout, just as accounts 
written by two men of very different temperaments, habits and pro- 
fessions might in such acase be expected to differ. For instance, the 
details with regard to the circumstances attending the change of route 
in the ascent are a little difficult—unless for a trained theologian— 
to harmonise, though doubtless each records with accuracy the 
impressions and recollections of its writer. And there are minor 
yet not unimportant discrepancies even in matters of fact. For 
instance, was Almer roped or unroped when the snow gave way 
with him on the final ridge? He cannot have been both; and 
that the snow gave way with him on two exactly similar occasions 
—though, perhaps, the natural supposition for a commentator— 
seems unlikely. Again in the descent the incidents one narrative 
emphasises the other omits. Moore dwells on the passage of an 
appalling knife-edge. But he makes no reference whatever to a 
leap made by Almer during the descent, the recollection of which 
suggested to Mr. Whymper’s artistic instinct one of the most telling 
illustrations in his ‘Scrambles in the Alps.’ This woodcut was 
first published seven years after the event, but Mr. Whymper has 
recently vouched for its substantial accuracy, and it may be noted 
that it represents Moore in a position whence he could not see the 
leap, which Mr. Whymper further tells us proved ‘easy enough’ 
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for the rest of the party. The best explanation of these and similar 
divergencies is probably to be found in the fact that Moore did not 
print his Journal in order to confirm his companion’s narrative. 
His object, as he put it to his friends, was to give them an indepen- 
dent account from his own point of view of expeditions which 
seemed to him deserving of a fuller record than that contained in 
Mr. Whymper’s ‘ Alpine Journal ’ article. 


Alaska; giving the Results of the Harriman Alaska Eurpedition, carried out 
with the Co-operation of the Washington Academy of Sciences. 2 vols. 
With Maps, numerous Plates. Coloured and Photogravure, and Text Figures. 
(London: Murray. 1902.) 3/. 3s. net. 


This handsome book, of composite authorship, has a rather 
unusual origin. A wealthy American had planned a summer cruise 
along the Alaska coast ‘ for the pleasure and recreation of his family 
and a few friends.’ Buta large steamer had to be chartered, to 
avoid unnecessary risks, so he determined to add guests whose 
special knowledge would make the expedition not only more instruc- 
tive to the original party but also a gain to science. So when the 
steamer left Seattle for the Alaskan coast it had on board twenty-five 
scientific men, with artists, photographers, and stenographers, seven 
in all, besides the host’s own party of fourteen, the ship’s crew, packers, 
camp hands, and others, altogether numbering 126. The original 
intention had been to stop short at Kadiak Island, at the mouth of 
Cook Inlet; but the plan was greatly extended, for the vessel not 
only rounded the Alaska Peninsula but also touched at some of the 
islands in Behring Sea, going as far N. as Port Clarence, at the 
southern opening of Behring Strait, besides visitiny the Siberian 
shore at Plover Bay. As this was a coasting trip its members 
seldom penetrated far inland, and no mountain-climbing worthy of 
the name was attempted ; but though as a rule the scientific work 
was done in the immediate neighbourhood of the vessel large and 
interesting collections were obtained of rocks and fossils, of plants 
and animals. These will be described in a special series of volumes, 
but, as the editor, Dr. Merriam, remarks, they have already supplied 
material for twenty-two papers to the ‘ Proceedings of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences.’ So much has still to be done in exploring 
this lonely and intricate coast that collectors find plenty to reward 
them even in the neighbourhood of the sea. Birds are abundant 
both on it and on the land, many of the latter being visitants to 
California in the winter season. The Rufous Humming Bird was 
not uncommon as far N. as latitude 58°, but is surpassed in beauty 
by the Kadiak Pine Grosbeak. Mammals are few, but the host 
himself had the satisfaction of shooting a Kadiak bear and cub— 
Ursus Middendorfi, if it be a distinct species. 

As we have said no mountain-climbing was done, but glaciers 
were visited, and one discovery of interest was made—a fjord some 
dozen miles long. surrounded by snowy mountains and glaciers, the 
entrance to which is believed to have been hitherto unnoticed. 
Professor Muir, whose name is borne by one of the great claciers 
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which he may be said to have discovered in 1879, near Mt. St. Elias, 

describes the ice-clad region. ‘This forms a belt about 2,000 miles 
long, mostly narrow and broken in the southern half, broad and 
continuous in the northern one, which extends through Britisb 

Columbia and south-eastern Alaska. Here the great mountains 

along the coast are usually covered with snow; glaciers descend into 

the valleys, and come down lower as they increase in size, till between 

latitude 56° and 61° they sometimes reach the sea. This district, 

about 500 miles long and 100 broad, in which the mountains 

rise highest, probably includes nine-tenths of the ice on the coast. 
Many glaciers stop just short of the water, the largest being the well- 

known Malaspina, at the base of the St. Elias range. This, about 
twenty-five miles long, and sixty-five or seventy wide, is a typical ex- 
ample of a piedmont glacier- -one where a number of ice streams 
descending from a range unite ina kind of lake at its base. But 

more than thirty glaciers (Professor Muir himself has seen twenty- 

eight) reach the sea and discharge bergs. We can obtain an excel- 

lent idea of the scenery from the numerous photographic illustra- 

tions, but Mt. St. Elias has already figured in this ‘ Journal ’* in Dr. 
De Filippi’s account of its ascent by the Duke of the Abruzzi, but it is 
only one of a scattered army of giants, by one at least of which-— 
Mt. McKinley (20,464 ft.)—it is overtopped. Perhaps the greatest 
charm of the scenery is the combination of forest and glacier, as in 
Switzerland, the latter sometimes ploughing its way through the 
former. But on the whole the ice is retreating, and in some cases 
rather rapidly; then the trees pursue it, and the bare waste is again 

covered with verdure. West of Kadiak the scenery changes, trees 
becoming rarer and vast expanses of grass replacing forests. Here 
it is less attractive, and apparently oscillates between that of the 
west coast of Norway north of the Lofotens and Spitsbergen. 
Studies of Alaska are of special value to geologists, for they help 
them to form a mental picture of many parts of the Alps and some 
even of our own islands in the Great Ice Age. The travellers 
landed on Bogoslof Island, which ‘ has been in recent years the seat 
of more violent volcanic activity, and has undergone greater changes 
of form than any other part of North America.’ Old Bogoslof, as 
the earlier part is called, was thrown up in 1796, and a companion 

volcano was born in 1883. Here the scientific members of the 
expedition did work which will be of great value to future students. 
We must leave unnoticed many things in this interesting work, 
and content ourselves by saying that it is a valuable record of a 
journey which, by the liberality of Mr. Harriman, was transformed 
from a mere pleasure trip to an expedition resulting in real additions 
to knowledge. 


Zeitschrift des D. O. A-V. (vol. xxxii. 1901.) 


Tus is, as usual, a beautiful volume, with twenty-three full-page 
illustrations and about 100 others in the text, largely from the 


* Alpine Setar eal xix. p. 116. 
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brush of Mr. E. T. Compton, who seems to be the official artist of 
the Club. Quite one-third of the volume is occupied with articles 
of historical or scientific interest which it would require an expert 
to criticise. Dr. C. Diener writes of the formation of the Eastern 
Alps, their origin and present condition. Herr Eugen Oberhummer 
describes the old maps of the Alpine regions, with numerous 
illustrations from the second century a.p. to the eighteenth. 
Herr I'ranz Ramsauer describes the Alps as known to the ancients— 
their form, position, extent, the passes, productions, &c., with many 
hundred references to ancient authors. 

Herr Hans v. Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst contributes another article 
on the Eastern Alps during the French wars—the campaign of 
1818. Dr. Ludwig v. Hérmann writes on national characteristics 
in Tyrol. The article sums up his impressions derived from 
the examination of the upper and the lower Innthal; the Wippthal 
from Innsbruck to Brixen ; the Pusterthal and the Vintschgau. It 
would, however, require a lengthened and extensive study to speak 
with any certainty. Amongst the various traits of character two 
stand out conspicuously in the Tyrolese, the love of home and 
of their native land. Prof. Dr. Karl Puntschart describes the 
ceremonies used in the Middle Ages at the installation of the 
Dukes of Carinthia and the homage paid to them at the Fiir- 
stenstein (prince’s stone), near Karlburg, N. of Klagenfurt. This 
was made up of some Roman remains, so as to form two seats 
looking E. and W. The Duke in peasant attire, with a numerous 
train of nobles, appeared before the stone, on which a peasant was 
seated. After certain questions had been asked and answered, and 
a certain payment made, the peasant made way for the Duke to 
occupy the seat. Then came the anointing by the Bishop of Gurk, 
and the Duke returned to the stone to receive the homage of his 
subjects. ‘The stone was in 1862 enclosed by a railing, but is now 
transferred to the ‘ Wappensaal ’ (Hall of Arms) at Klagenfurt. 

We now come to the first mountain expedition. This is the 
ascent of Ixtaccihuatl (5,280 m.=17,323 ft.), in Mexico, by Dr. 
Emanuel Bose and Ezequiel Ordonnaz. This mountain is a 
neighbour of Popocatepetl, but is a great contrast to it; for while 
the ascent of the latter is tediously monotonous that of the former 
is full of variety, and now and then presents no little difficulty. 
Both mountains were ascended in the sixteenth century. The 
present ascent was commenced on October 380, 1898, from the 
village of Amecameca (2,282 m.=7,321 ft.) The first bivouac was 
under a rock at 3,890 m. (11,122 ft.), the second in a cave at 
4,110 m. (13,485 ft.). On November 1 they started at 5.15 a.m. 
‘The snow was reached at 4,690 m. (15,387 ft.) at 7 a.m. Dr. Bose, 
who had the only ice-axe, had to cut about 2,000 steps!* These 
had to be large, for guide and porter had only sandals. The top was 
reached at 12 noon. On tlie descent they again bivouacked in a 


* There must be some error. Two thousand steps in 5 hrs., more than six 
in a minute 
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cave at 8,985 m. (12,073 ft.), and the following day reached the 
pen: On the ascent no one seems to have suffered from sickness, 

ut all from fatigue, requiring a halt every five minutes. Dr. Jul. 
Mayr describes an ascent of the Gran Sassod’ Italia. On August 5, 
1898, they drove from Aquila (on the western slopes of the Apen- 
nines) to Assergi, and thence on horseback to the Rifugio di Gran 
Sasso (2,200 m.=7,218 ft.). This they found badly provided and 
the fleas terrible. On August 6, starting at 1.80, they reached the 
top (2,962 m.=9,720 ft.) at 4 a.m. Here they enjoyed a beautiful 
sunrise, and the shadow of the mountain was wonderful. After 
3 hr. halt they reached the Rifugio in 55 min. Aquila was 
regained at 10 a.m. and Terni at 9.30 p.m. The whole expedition, 
including carriage, horses, guide, ‘ Trinkgeld,’ and hotel bill, cost only 
52 lire, 26 for each traveller. 

Herr Felix Cube, with his friend L. L. Kleintjes, made a number 
of ascents in Corsica in August 1899. With the exception of 
ascents of Mte. Rotondo and Mte. Cinto but little has been done in 
this mountain district. They made their headquarters at Calacuccia, 
a village on the eastern side, and from this made many excursions. 
Five days they spent in a ‘ bergerie,’ a kind of ‘Sennhiitte,’ consisting 
of walls with a few planks for a roof. They were, on the whole, 
well received by the shepherds. One evening, when the shepherds 
were absent, they were joined by an individual in rags with a gun 
and a dog. At first suspicious and silent, he presently became 
communicative, and spoke freely of his adventures as the hero of a 
vendetta, now sought for by the police. Besides Mte. Cinto and 
Mte. Rotondo they made ten ascents, most of which were new. 
Punta Minuta (2,547 m.=8,356 ft.) is said to be far more interesting 
than Mte. Cinto. Capo Larghia (2,520 m.=8,267 ft.), south-west of 
Mte. Cinto, was the most difficult. 

Dr. Heinrich Pfannl, with two friends, Herren Thomas Mais- 
berger and Franz Zimm, effected the difficult ascent of Mt. Blanc 
by the Aiguille Blanche de Pétéret. Leaving Courmayeur on 
July 22, 1900, at 8.15 a.m., they reached, about 8 p.m., a refuge on 
a ridge of the Aiguille Blanche. Leaving this on July 23, at 2a.m., 
the aiguille was reached at 5 a.m., and Mt. Blane at 6.30 p.m. 
They found the observatory occupied by a number of astronomers 
and porters, and had to push on to the Cabane Vallot. 

Dr. V. Wessely describes the second guideless ascent of Mte. 
Rosa from Macugnaya. On August 9, 1900, with a friend, Dr. F. 
Hortnagel, he spent the night in the Capanna Marinelli. The hut 
was very badly supplied; * they had to carry up wood. On 
August 10 they started at 1.55 a.m. The Marinelli Couloir was 
reached in 20 min. Hoértnagel was leading; although the entrance 
and exit were both difficult, and he had to cut not only steps but 
handholds, they both were across in 20 min. They got clear of 
the part exposed to avalanches in 3} hrs. Both of these times are 
the shortest known. ‘The top was reached at 1.15 p.m., and Zermatt 
at 8.15 P.M. 


* It is, of course, very seldom used. 
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Dr. Carl Blodig contributes a second article on his excursions in 
the Rhitikon. He has ascended all the summits of any importance, 
often three or four on the same day. His traverse of the Kirchli- 
spitzen (which lie between the Scesa Plana and the Drusenfluh) 
from the Douglas Hut to the Lindau Hut was new. In descending 
from the highest peak he was in considerable difficulty for want of 
a rope. The section Lindau has constructed good paths in many 
places, notably one from S. Rochus, in the Gamperton Thal, over 
the Panueler Schrofen and the Scesa Plana to the Douglas Hut. 

The other articles are all descriptive of groups, and are, as it 
were, guide-books to the districts of which they treat. An outline 
map is attached to each, which makes the description much more 
intelligible. 

Dr. Hermann Ude-Bernays describes the Parzin group, in the 
Lechthaler Alps (Parzin Spitze, 8,463 ft.). This lies N.W. of Imst, 
between the Lechthal and the Innthal. It was formerly little 
visited, but is now rendered more accessible from the Muttekopf 
Hut (6,400 ft.), on the §. (84 hrs. from Imst), and the Hanauer 
Hut (1,920 m. = 6,300 ft.), on the N., in the Angerle Thal, above 
Boden. The scenery is equal to anything in the Dolomites. 

Herr H. Krantz, who last year wrote of the Steinberg of Lofer, 
now describes the Steinberg of Leogang. This is a small mountain 
group to the S. of the Lofer group. Its highest summit is the 
Birnhorn (2,620 m. = 8,595 ft.). The Passauer Hut (6,600 ft.), on 
the Mittagscharte (3} hrs. from Leogang), facilitates excursions. 
The Birnhorn can be reached in about 3 hrs. from the hut, but is 
difficult. 

Dr. Guido Eugen Lammer (who, with Herr Lorria, long ago 
made many remarkable ascents) describes the Texelspitze group, 
N.W. of Meran. This lies between the Schnalser Thal, the Passeier 
Thal, and the lateral valleys Pfossenthal and Pfelderthal. The 
group has been much more visited since the building of the Stettin 
Hut, on the Eisjochl, between the two latter valleys, and of the 
Lodner Hut, in the Zielthal. The highest summit is the Texel- 
spitze (8,320 m. = 10,892 ft.), which is accessible by six different 
routes. 

Herr Adolf Stirner describes the W. part of the Julian Alps 
about Raibl. ‘Twenty years ago it was said that the portions here 
were larger and the prices less than in any part of the EKastern 
Alps. But in spite of this the number of visitors seems to decrease. 
The district is in the charge of the Villach section, which has three 
huts, on the Manhart, the Wischberg, and in the Seissera Thal. 
These huts are said to be often robbed—the Wischberg hut, indeed, 
every year. 

Dr. Hans Wédl, who has written so much on the Niedere Tauern, 
describes the Biegengebirge (Benthills), in the Carnic Alps. These 
lie in a semicircle round the Upper Wolayerthal. The highest 
summit is the Seekopf (2,550 m. = 8,366 ft.). The party made 
the first guideless ascent on June 29, 1898, not without difficulty. 
The picture of a certain traverse looks anything but pleasant. The 
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group has been thoroughly explored by Pietro Samassa, a well 
known chamois-hunter and poacher of Collina (al Leone), near 
Forni Avoltri (Sottocorona). 

Herr H. Steinitzer contributes another article'on the Carnic 
Voralpen, illustrated by the pencil of his friend Reschreiter. This 
comprehends the district of Claut, chiefly the Cridola and Pre- 
maggiore and the mountains between them. Many new ascents 
were made, but mostly of little account. On the attached map the 
fountains are all marked, showing how generally dry the district is. 


Sonnets in Switzerland and Italy. By Canon H. D. Rawnsley. 
(London: Dent. 1899.) 4s. 6d. 


The sonnet is a literary form which requires much practice before 

a writer of verse can handle it withease. Canon Rawnsley has had 
very considerable practice, and the sonnets in this volume run with 
smoothness, and the matter of the sonnets expresses an even affec- 
tion for the scenes of nature and steady kindliness to humanity. 
It is no disparagement of such a volume as this to say that one 
does not, of course, look for original poetic feeling in it, but the 
sonnets describe much which lies near the hearts of our readers, and 
the reading of them may perhaps awaken pleasant memories. The 
sonnet to Ulrich Lauener may be given as a fair specimen. 

Last veteran of a lion-hearted band, 

Withered of form, in spirit unsubdued, 

The conqueror of the mountain solitude, 

He stood alone; his snow-seared eyes still scanned 

The well-loved heights: I held his horny hand, 

That hand so sure in all vicissitude,— 

And this was he who first of men had stood 

On many a virgin peak of Oberland ; 

And this was he who well had fenced with death, 

Who well had kept all charves to him given. 

Now he was old, his bones were racked with pain. 

‘Farewell,’ I cried, and, ‘ Brave heart, we meet ugain !’ 

And Ulrich answered grave, beneath his breath, 

‘Master, no more on earth! perchance in heaven.’ 


Cose d’ Alpinismo. Di Mario Cermenati. 8vo. Pp. 363. (Roma: Soc. 
Editrice Dante Alighieri. 1901.) Lire 3.50. 


Most of the matter in this book has been already printed in the 
publications of the Italian Alpine Club and in less accessible torm 
elsewhere, but we are glad to see the whole brought together in 
one volume. The chapter on royal mountaineers is specially in- 
teresting in the history of mountaineering. The matter is not new, 
but it is presented in a much more readable form than is usual in 
dealing with isolated items of history. Hadrian at least twice 
climbed a mountain-top to admire sunrise, Peter III. of Aragon 
made a solitary ascent of Canigou, while Charles VIII. vicariously 
enjoyed the ascent of Mont Aiguille, up which he sent some of his 
courtiers. The contrast is great between the scant references of 
centuries dealt with in this chapter and the account of school 
climbing dealt with in the first chapter. Once it was the rarest 
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event for any one who could avoid it to climb a hill, now it is very 
common to have school parties, regularly organised by the local 
sections of the alpine clubs, trained in the art of mountaineering. 
A suggestive chapter of this book is one in which the writer shows 
how often in literature a true love for mountain scenery has been 
combined with a love for the sea—though perhaps the writer carries 
his idea too far, for not every mind is so balanced as to love the 
depths because it also loves the heights. 


Velte e Ghiacet, Di Alfredo Baccelli. 8vo. Pp. 216; ill. (Roma: Soc. 
Edit. Dante Alighieri. 1901.) Lire 2.50. 
Balda esultanza palpita in cuore ; 
Negli occhi il cielo ampio e le nevi ; 
S’ apre alla mente I’ onda infinita ; 
Ride la vita. 


So writes the author of this pleasant, light-hearted book, in prose 
and verse, on the scenery of the Alps. Excursions, climbs, legends, 
local incidents are all treated in the same happy way. With this 
book in one’s hand one’s mind may wander with delight over the 
alpine district of the north of Italy. The illustrations are un- 
fortunately badly printed. The book forms the first volume of a 
Biblioteca defl’ Alpinista which is being issued by this society. 


~_—— - 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on the 
evening of Monday, February 3, at 8.30, Sir Martin Conway, 
President, in the chair. 

Messrs. A. IF. Broun, G. W. Lloyd, R. J. G. Mayor, E. F. 
Stapleton, L. J. Steele, R. 14. Thompson, D. A. F. Vesey, A. 3B. 
Walford, IF. Whelan, and J. W. Wyatt were balloted for and elected 
members of the Club. 

The PresipENnT thanked the Club for the honour done him in 
electing him as President. 

Dr. CouLik read a paper entitled ‘The Lofoten Islands,’ which 
was illustrated by lantern slides. Additional slides were shown by 
Mr. Priestman and by Mr. Woolley. 

Mr. Bryce thought that Ir. Collie had not in the least ex- 
aggerated the charm of the peaks of the islands. None of them 
was as high as Ben Nevis, but yet that could not be compared in 
grandeur to them, though it too got the full benefit of its height 
by rising sheer out of the sea. They resembled many other 
Norwegian mountains in being much harder to climb than any one 
would suppose from looking at them. It was true that the fore- 
grounds lacked the beauty of the heather of Scotland, but in some 
valleys he had seen great masses of crimson willow-flower which 
had excelled the colour of the heather. ‘The picturesyue sumuiits 
of the mainland and the vast expanse of the Arctic Ocean on the W. 
gave great varicty of view. 
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The PRESIDENT was sure that no lover of mountains who should 
go to Lofoten would be unrewarded. He trusted that some 
member of the Club would push further north to Spitsbergen, which 
was only two days further on, and where the charms of the long 
Arctic days were more prominent even than in Lofoten. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Collie brought the proceedings to 
an end. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, March 4, at 8.30, Mr. Walter Leaf, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for and elected members 
of the Club:-—-Messrs. J. W. F. Beaumont, E. A. Kolp, C. R. 
Lyne, G. B. Tunstall-Moore, J. M. Whiting, and J. H. Wigner. 

The Hon. SECRETARY, in presenting the accounts for 1901, said 
that there was an increase of 45/. 3s. in the receipts from subscrip- 
tions and entrance fees as compared with the previous year, which 
was principally due to the increasing nurnber of 2-guinea_ sub- 
scriptions. The receipts from the letting of the hall were the same 
as in 1900. In respect of expenditure the principal feature of the 
past year was that it had been extremely normal ; there were no 
extraordinary items, and there was no exceptional expenditure of 
any importance under any of the ordinary headings. As compared 
with the year before there was a decrease of 1551. 13s. 11d.; nearly 
1001. of this was due to the cost of the ‘ Library Catalogue’ and 
one or two other extraordinary items which did not appear in this 
year’s accounts ; the rest resulted from @ decrease on most of the 
other variable items. There was a decrease of 20/. in the net cost 
of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ but in spite of that, the cost of printing and 
publishing was still very high; still, after having looked carefully 
into the question, he thought that, though it might be further 
reduced, it would not be easy to make a substantial reduction, 
except by the application of a very large amount of time and 
attention to the subject, an amount to which the results obtained 
would perhaps be disproportionate. There did not appear to be 
anything noteworthy in respect of other items. There wasa certain 
amount of give and take between one year and another, and last 
year had probably been rather a lucky one in this respect, and the 
expenditure rather below the average. The result was that there 
was a large excess (281/. 19s. 6d.) of income over expenditure ; 
and this, together with the balance from the previous year and that on 
the Ball republication account, brought the total balance in hand 
last December up to 500/. He considered that that sum, together 
with the proceeds of sales, which might fairly be expected to be as 
large as those of volume i., ought to be very nearly, if not quite, 
sufficient to cover the cost of the second volume of the ‘ Alpine 
Guide,’ and, though balances as large as in the present year could 
not be expected, it ought to be possible to lay aside a substantial 
reserve fund before the expiration of the lease in 1{)10. 

Mr. Puck Le suggested that a further effort might be made to 
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induce those members who still paid one guinea to pay two guineas 
as subscription ; but this proposal did not meet with support. 

In reply to a question by Mr. SHra, the Hon. Secretary - 
explained that the Club had agreed to make the general funds of 
the Club chargeable with the cost of the second volume of the 
‘Alpine Guide.’ 

The accounts were then passed. 

Mr. A. P. HArrer gave an account of his work in the Alps of 
New Zealand, with lantern slide illustrations. 

Mr. Wooutey asked whether the statement that the Franz Josef 
Glacier moved 15 ft. a day was made as the result of careful 
measurement, for the movement of European glaciers was at the 
most 3 ft. He also asked if Mr. Harper had himself seen many 
avalanches fall over the precipices at the end of the snowfields 
above the main portions of disconnected glaciers. 

Mr. Lear thanked Mr. Harper for the beautiful photographs 
shown, and a vote of thanks was heartily accorded by the meeting. 

Mr. Harper, in reply, said that he had made the vlacier measure- 
ments with great care with a prismatic compass, and had found 
the highest rate to be 207 in. in 24 hrs. This might be a little 
over or under the mark, but the figures were approximately correct; 
he had gone very fully into the question of ¢lacier-movement in 
his book. He had placed a row of pegs across the glacier from a 
fixed point, and three days later laid another row from the same 
point and measured the distance between the two rows. When 
kept in camp by wet weather he had watched the glacier for hours 
at atime and had been able to see the actual movement after a 
few hours. The Franz Josef Glacier fell 1,000 ft. per mile; it lay 
in a rock valley in a warm climate with an annual rainfall of 126 in., 
and no wonder therefore that 1t should move rapidly. With regard 
to avalanches over the precipices in disconnected glaciers, he had 
heard as many as twenty-five fall in an hour on a wet night, and 
had seen them constantly falling in the daytime. The névé was 
sometimes infinitesimally small compared with the trunk of the 
glacier. The rainfall of the West Coast crossed the divide only a 
little over one mile. 


A GENERAL MErTING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, April 8, at 8.30, Mr. Hermann Woolley, Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

Messrs. W. BK. Fielden, T. G. Ouston, and C. M. Spurling were 
balloted for and elected memters of the Club. 

The VicE-PRESIDENT informed the meeting of the death of Mr. A. 
Croft. 

He also announced that Dr. Franz Schrader, President of the 
French Alpime Club, and Pr. Fritjof Nansen had been chosen 
honorary members of the Club. 

He also stated that Mrs. William Mathews had presented to the 
Club a framed sketch of a portion of the range of Mont Blane made 
by Elijah Walton. 
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With regard to the proposed arrangements for the Winter Dinner, 
the Vick-PRESIDENT said that the Committee had very carefully 
considered the question, and having taken into consideration the 
reluctance of many members, including the President, to sever 
their connection with the present room, and the likelihood that no 
other rooms would be so comfortable or so convenient for hearing 
the speeches, had decided to propose that similar rules to those of 
last year be applicable to the introduction of guests this year. Only 
two changes of any importance in last year’s rules were suggested, 
viz. that the number of tickets to be balloted for should be 90 
instead of 80, and that the applications be sent in a week earlier. 

Dr. KeENNEpDy had pleasure in moving that the regulations 
submitted by the Committee be approved and adopted. The choice 
was to go back to the old plan of an overflow room, to adopt the 
regulations, or to go to other rooms, and he thought that the 
balance of advantage rested with the plan proposed by the 
Committee. 

Dr. SAVAGE seconded the motion, as he considered that the plan 
had worked smoothly, and that it should be once more tried. 

A member wished to know more fully what were the objections 
to a change of place which had led the Committee to sugvest 
limiting the size of a dinner to which very many wished to be 
Invited. 

Mr. PickForD said that the matter of change of place had been 
very carefully considered by the Committee. ‘The reasons against 
change were that the Club had long gone to the present room and 
had found everything there most satisfactory, and that the Com- 
mittee had been unable to hear of any other room in which the 
dinner was likely to be so well provided, and, what was more 
important, in which the speeches could be at all so well heard. 

Mr. Wo.uasTon thought that it had been a serious drawback to 
the ballot that it gave too short a time for the inviting of guests ; but 
he considered that the earlier date for sending in applications met 
this objection. 3 

Mr. Supra, from his experience of various large dining-rooms in 
London, confirmed what Mr. Pickford had said as to the Whitehall 
Rooms being the best for speaking and for hearing. 

The motion was then put to the meeting and carried by a larve 
majority, viz. that the following regulations hold for guest tickets 
at the Winter Dinner in December :— 


(1) The President shall be entitled to two guest-tickets, the Vice-Presidents 
and the Hon. Sec. to one guest-ticket each. 

(2) Each Member may apply for one guest-ticket, and on Tuesday, Novein- 
ber 11, 90 guest-tickets shall be balloted for by all Members whose applications 
for them shall have been received on or before Monday, November 10, if such 
applications amount to more than 90. The priorities of ull the applicants shall 
he determined by the ballot, and any yuest-tickets which may become available 
subsequently shall be allotted accordingly. The result of the ballot shall be 
communicated immediately to all applicants, and posted in the Club-rooms. 

(3) If less than 90 applications are received by Monday, November 10, the 
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excess shall remain in the hands of the Hon. Sec., to be allotted by him accord- 
ing to priority of application. 

(4) The Committee shall have a discretionary power to allot guest-tickets not 
exceeding five in number, independently of the ballot. 

(5) Seats shall be reserved for Members elected on December 15, provided 
that notice of their intention to be present is received from their proposers on 
or before Friday, December 12, and seats shall not be guaranteed to other 
Members unless their applications are received on or before that date. 

(6) Notice of the ubove regulations shall be given by circular in May and 
October, but no applications for guest-tickets or seats shall be received before 
the issue of the October circular. 


Mr. J. J. WitHeRs read a paper entitled ‘From Vallouise to 
Courmayeur,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Dr. Kennepy differed from Mr. Withers as regards the appearance 
of the country, for he found that only portions of the high ground 
were covered with green, and that near the Aiguilles d’Arves the 
ground was covered with something very like coal-dust. Ifany one 
were unfortunate enough to be detained at Modane, it might be 
worth his while to visit a very fine col which lay due south, and 
from which a very beautiful view of the Dauphiné mountains might 
be obtained if the weather were at all good. He had been much 
interested in noticing how vigorously Mr. Withers had pursued his 
route. 

Mr. Booru had taken alinost the same route as Mr. Withers in the 
reverse direction and shared his opinion of its attractions. The new 
hut on the Col de la Vanoise would, he believed, be finished this 
year, and would be a great assistance to climbers in that region. 
There was no hut at present on the south side of Mont Pourri. 

Dr. Wits had been in the district in 1899, and had found the 
inn at Ailefroide the very worst he had ever been in. The Chalet 
de l’Alpe, near the Col de Lauteret, was a very good place to stay in. 
It was a good centre with many climbs, easily accessible, and very 
comfortable. 

Mr. KESTEVEN said that M. Torrent’s solitary ascent of the 
southern peak of the Aiguilles d’Arves was an extraordinary feat of 
rock-climbing. 

Mr. Woou.ury said that Mr. Withers’s paper would appeal to many 
mountaineers who did not care for the more noisy climbing centres 
but preferred mountain scenery without the ‘side-shows’ of such 
places. Of all mountain districts Dauphiné was the one that had 
least suffered from modern improvements. Its streams were not 
yet enclosed in the iron pipes of the electrical engineer. The 
members of the Alpine Club had from the beginning taken a leading 
part in opening up Dauphiné and the Western Graians. The 
Tarentaise had been somewhat neglected by Ixnehsh climbers. 

A hearty vote of thaks to Mr. Withers brought the meeting to a 
close. 
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From VALLOUISE TO CoURMAYEUR. 
By J, J. WITHERS. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, April 8, 1902.) 


a i the grey beginning of years, in the twilight of things 
that began,’ or, to speak prosaically, in the early days 
of this Club, the then members had a great advantage 
over the ordinary members of the present day in the matter 
of reading papers. The whole Alps, to say nothing of 
the more distant ranges outside Europe, lay before them; 
they had but to go and conquer, make a note or two, and on 
their return ‘a round unvarnished tale deliver,’ tastefully 
decking the same with proper quotations from the best 
classical authors of all languages. How different is the case 
now! Before many of us were born, as early as 1862, Mrs. 
Henry Freshfield wrote in her ‘Summer Tour in the Grisons’: 
‘ Hitherto secluded Alpine nooks are almost overrun, while 
the rushing crowd circling round Chamounix and dispersed 
through the Oberland destroys the enjoyment formerly found 
by travellers who sought relief from the shackles of conven- 
tional life.” For us who are by fate and fortune limited to 
the Alps there is nothing absolutely new to do; besides, all 
the really good quotations about mountains have long ago 
been used up, and the member of the future who aspires to 
read a paper will have to climb some subsidiary point from a 
new side, underlining on his return suitable descriptive verses 
in a volume of one of the minor poets. The prospect is 
somewhat alarming, but that being the position, and the 
absolutely new being impossible, I must ask your indulgence 
for a paper which deals with districts which must be relatively 
well known to many members of the Club, though, I hope, 
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relatively new to others, and which is unadorned by gems 
from either trilogies or triolets. | 

In 1898, while considering where I should go for a holiday, 
I found in my knowledge of the Alps ‘a great gulf fixed’ 
between Dauphiné and Mont Blane. From Dauphine I had 
looked across this rolling country, and that year the republi- 
cation of Ball’s ‘ Western Alps’ made me decide to go to La 
Berarde, and thence straight across country to Chamounix. 
I found that an interesting route of about eighty miles might 
be taken in an almost straight line N.N.E. from Dauphiné ria 
La Grave, Modane, Pralognan, and Courmayeur, and the 
journey fell into four convenient stages, ending respectively at 
the places named. 

Accordingly, leaving London about August 18, I travelled 
to Grenoble, and, finding the night express from Paris, went 
on from there to Vizille. I got out at Vizille, and changed into 
the very curious light railway which takes the place of the 
old lumbering coach, and which, following the road even 
through the narrow streets of the villages on the way, landed 
me at Bourg d’Oisans soon after 11 a.m. Here I found great 
changes. Instead of the old primitive inn of pleasant 
memories at the end of the village, two or three modern 
hotels had arisen, with excellent accommodation; and after a 
bath and a lunch of many courses I drove up to St. Christophe, 
and thence walked into La Bérarde at 8 p.m., only 84 hrs. 
from London, proving to my surprise that this centre 1s now 
as accessible as Arolla. 

Next morning was fine, and the little place looked much 
as usual, hospitable and bright, but stony and bare. Mr. 
Coolidge says a place called Scarl, in the Ofen Pass district, 
is stonier. Out of sheer curiosity Iam going to try to see 
Scarl this year. 

I heard with interest that the Government Office of Woods 
and Forests were considering the advisability of reforesting 
the valley, but were being met by local opposition, which 
thought the trees would interfere with the so-called pasturage. 
One would hardly have suspected that the local conditions 
were conducive to a sense of humour. I confess with all its 
savage barrenness I am very fond indeed of this little place. 
One can here still, to use Mrs. Freshfield’s words, seek ‘ relief 
from the shackles of conventional life.’ There is no sign, 
nor even a local tradition, of a dress suit. It is perhaps the 
only great climbing centre which still remains unspoiled. 

On the 22nd I went with J. B. Rodier and Christophe 
Ture, who accompanied me on all the following excursions, 
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for a walk up the Tete de Chéret, getting from the top a good 
view of the glaciers to the N.W. of Les Bans, and on the way 
back an imposing view of the N.W. face of the Ailefroide. I. 
had told my old friend M. Tairraz, of La Bérarde, my original 
intention to forthwith start for Chamounix, but he informed 
me that the great improvements visible at Bourg d’Oisans 
had also extended to the Chalets of Ailefroide above Vallouise, 
where a mountain inn had been opened, as well as the 
_ Chalets de l’Alpe and the Lac de Puy Vachier on the La Grave 

side. I thought, wrongly as it turned out, I had time to 
inspect these ‘improvements’ without interfering with my. 
original programme, and on August 25 crossed the Col du 
Selé, getting a fine view of Les Bans and the glacier de la 
Pilatte, then down the glacier du Selé and the worst moving 
slope of stones I had ever seen, up to the Refuge de Provence 
on the Pelvoux. In the evening clouds began to gather, and 
the weather turned very bad. Next day it was hopeless to 
start. We played draughts all day. On the 27th the clouds 
were still low, but we started, climbed the Pelvoux by the 
ordinary route without seeing anything, and only as we got 
down to the hut the mists began to rise and we saw the view. 
A toilsome walk down the Celse Niere glen took us to the 
little inn at Ailefroide, above which we noticed some bold rock 
aiguilles, stated still to be unclimbed, on the ridge to the N.E. 
We found all the local talent employed in finishing a sort of 
giant hoe about 15 ft. long, with large iron teeth at the end, 
without which it was said one of these points could not be 
reached. A mysterious climber was reported to be about to 
make the ascent, armed with this instrument, but whether he 
ever did so I never heard. I was anxious to see the cave of 
the Vaudois, which is on the side of one of the valleys, but I 
could get no accurate local information. Accordingly, next 
day we strolled down the valley to near Ville Vallouise, the 
most distant point of our journey in this direction, and found 
the whole place full of Alpine troops. The inn at Ailefroide 
was very comfortable, and must be a great boon to visitors to 
these parts if it keeps up this character, which seems from 
later reports doubtful. On the 29th we returned to La 
Bérarde by the Col de la Temple and the Pie Coolidge in 
splendid weather. From the col the aspect of the Pointe 
des Etages was most extraordinary. Next day I packed up 
at La Bérarde, and dispatched the luggage by post to 
Chamounix, taking only a rucksack. On August 81 we 
‘crossed the Col du Clot des Cavales—the early sun gave us a 
view of the Meije—-and found, instead of a dirty henhouse 
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where I had slept before, a little mountain inn at the Chalets 
de l’Alpe, which must be very useful for climbs in this direc- 
tion. This hotel is reported to be very comfortable. It was 
@ great relief to get to the grassy valleys after the intermin- 
able stones, and we ran down in great spirits to La Grave. 

{I may here interpolate that the following year, 1899, my 
friend Mr. A. M. Daniel and myself being at La Bérarde on 
August 26 crossed the Col du Replat, and ascending the south 
Téte du Replat descended to the Selle hut. This col had 
puzzled me. It was by the ‘ Climbers’ Guide’ stated to lie 
between the two Tétes du Replat, and yet to be lower than 
the Breche du Replat to the N. and the Col de la Selle to the 
S. We found it obviously higher than both. Indeed, as 
the ‘Climbers’ Guide’ agrees, we ascended the south Tete du 
Replat in about 20 min. from the col. The point is about 
11,260 ft, so the col must be about 11,000 ft., instead of 
10.107 ft. given in the guide. 

Next day we crossed the Col de la Lauze, and, ascending the 
Pic de la Grave, came down, after a curious glimpse of the 
Meije, to the new inn near the Lac de Puy Vachier, getting 
fine views of the Tarentaise, and so to La Grave with its 
gorgeous view of the Meije, the end of the first stage of our 
journey. | 

In 1898 I found La Grave, the end of our first stage, greatly 
altered. The Hotel Juge, not long ago bare and rough, had 
blossomed out into a garden with awnings and seats, while 
the accommodation under the stress of the competition of the 
small but comfortable new hotel had greatly improved. 

On September 1, 1898, I left La Grave for the second stage 
of our journey, and in the hot afternoon toiled up the path 
which leads over fertile rolling meadows, a change indeed 
from the stones of Dauphiné, with beautiful views of the 
Meie, to the Lyon Reépublicain Hut for the 5S. Aiguille d’Arve. 
The Aiguilles d’Arve, three very remarkable peaks, lie roughly 
in a line from N. to 8. The northern aiguille is the lowest, 
and there is a question as to which of the other two is the 
higher. They are both about 11,500 ft. I felt indeed on 
classic ground. Almer and Croz had found these aicuilles 
‘relatively impracticable,’ and feeling that one was guilty of 
almost irreverence, I went to sleep, waking up to find a fine 
morning. We left early, and walked over grass, shale, and 
snow to the Col Lombard, a curious ridge along which to the 
E. we reached the §. face of the peak. This we ascended 
over easy but rotten rock, and ultimately by a steepish couloir 
filled with ice, in one hour from the col reached the gap in 
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the §.E. aréte of the peak. Here the fun began. A steep 
wall on our left was crossed by a narrow ledge. This ledge 
led on to the E. face of the peak, which at this point is like 
the side of a church; the roof of the nave leads down toa 
sheer drop of about 8 ft. to the roof of the aisle, from which a 
precipice falls away some thousands of feet. The whole is 
weathered quite smooth, except in one or two places where 
the pudding stone has faulted, or a plum has come out of the 
pudding, leaving around hole. Rodier crossed the ledge to 
the aisle roof, and stood in a crack where on a rea! roof the 
rain-gutter would be, and told me to follow; I did so, and 
crossed past him. Christophe Ture followed, and at Rodier’s 
bidding found a foothold on the aisle roof a little bit higher 
where he could lean against the wall supporting the roof of 
the nave.. Then Rodier climbed up him, got on his shoulders, 
and getting his arms over on to the nave roof finally pulled 
himself up; he then fixed a rope. I followed over Christophe, 
and found myself standing with Rodier in a little hole at the 
bottom of the slope of the nave roof, which looked very smooth 
but for a crack some inches broad which ran up and across 
it. Kodier mounted this crack, and I followed; Christophe 
came up with the aid of the fixed rope, and we found our- 
selves in a few minutes on the church roof. The view was 
fine ; it is perhaps the finest general view of the Dauphiné 
peaks. On the top we found that the adventurous Monsieur 
Torrent, who was afterwards killed on the Meije, had painted 
on a rock in red paint the words ‘ Torrent Seul’ as a record 
of his ascent alone. How he got up the bad bit mentioned 
before I don’t know, but I think, judging from some red paint 
marks, he followed the aisle roof further along where, though 
smoother, it apparently gets nearer to the nave roof, but the 
traverse of those smooth rocks, even without a paint pot, 
must be a most perilous proceeding. 

I waa interested to see in the ‘Climbers’ Guide’ that 
nearly everyone who has ascended the peak thinks the central 
aiguille rather the highest. I had an Abney level with me, 
and on this as on another occasion when I ascended the peak 
I found that the point of the central aiguille was slightly 
depressed. The instrument, however, does not read with 
sufficient minuteness to enable one to found any accurate 
calculations on the measurement. 

After a good halt we came down the same way without 
difficulty to the Col Lombard, thoroughly pleased with our 
climb, and, bearing to the E., crossed the glacier under the 
S.E. aréte of the peak to a slope of very rotten rocks which 
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led to the Col des Trois Pointes. Long slopes of the 
rottenest stones led us down to the Vallon des Aiguilles 
d’Arve, where the aspect of the three peaks is very different 
from that on the other side. A long rest in the sun put us 
in a good humour for the walk across the pastures down the 
Vallon des Aiguilles d’Arve to where it joins the Col du 
Galibier coach road at Bonnenuit. Along this dusty road we 
tramped for 5 miles to Valloire—a most unalpine place— 
where we found a decent hotel full of French pensionnaires, an 
ignorance that there were any mountains near, and a good 
lunch. In due time the Col du Galibier char-a-banc arrived, 
in which we had booked seats. The drive just before the 
last abrupt descent gave us some fine views of the valley of 
the Arc, and landed us in the considerable town of St. Michel 
de Maurienne, whence a train on the Mont Cenis main line 
took us to Modane, where we ended the second stage of our 
journey. At Modane, usually associated with long railway 
journeys and custom-houses, we seemed strangely out of 
place. We watched the trains de luxe, and strolled about 
looking at the forts which are perched in many directions 
above the town, and discussed our future course. 

North of Modane, on our line of route, lay two consider- 
able mountain masses; to the KE. the mass of the Dent 
Parrachée and Glaciers de la Vanoise; on the W. the mass 
of the Aiguilles de Péclet and de Polset; between these two 
mountain masses lie two easy passes—those of the Col de 
Chaviere and the Col d’Aussois. 

On the occasion of 1898 we chose the Dent Parracheée 
group. 

Accordingly, on September 3, after déjeuner, we left the town 
of Custom-house officers and drove up the picturesque road 
EK. of Modane through the old fortifications to Aussois, where, 
while making inquiries, we were joined hy a local guide, 
Antoine Damevin by name, who volunteered to show us the 
best chalets for the night. We toiled up in thesun for 24 hrs. 
by a footpath in a N.E. direction to the Chalets of Plan Sec, 
where we were hospitably received. They lie ina magnificent 
position, with a fine view, and we spent a comfortable night 
in spite of the cheese-making and the bells of the cows which 
were stalled under the chalet. Next morning we left about 
3 o'clock in good weather, and, bearing N.N.E. over pastures 
and stone slopes, at last reached by a steep ice-slope in 
24 hrs. the Col de lArpont, on the 8.W. ridve of the peak. 
Here we waited, as it was early, and then followed the 
S.W. ridge mainly on the N. side till a final snow-slope, 
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involving considerable step-cutting, brought us to the top of 
the Dent Parrachée (12,179 ft.) in about 14 hr. The view 
was magnificent. The peak stands in an isolated position, 
and the whole range, from Mont Blane to the Meije, lay 
before us. After a long halt, we descended to the Col de 
lArpont. I wanted to descend here to the Doron valley by 
the Genepy glacier, but the local guide, who had come with 
us, wrongly as I heard afterwards, told us it could not be 
done this year, so we ran down the little subsidiary glacier 
on the N.W., followed by a storm of stones from the slope 
above, and reached the Col d’Aussois route just below the col 
on the §. side. Hence a rough path led us to a great drop 
in the valley above the Ritort pastures, where some hundreds 
of cows were grazing below—a very picturesque sight. Here 
we came down into the valley and reached Pralognan, hot 
and tired, in about 34 hrs. actual going from the Col 
d’ Aussols. 

On August 31, 1899, the following year, we, the same party, 
without the local guide, but with Mr. A. M. Daniel, decided 
to take the other route from Modane to Pralognan, mentioned 
before, by the very unfrequented Aiguilles de Peclet and de 
Polset group. We drove this time westward out of Modane 
about five miles, and, leaving the main road before reaching 
Francoz, mounted by a good path to Bonvillard, and so, 
through most picturesque woods and pastures, in 84 hrs. to 
the Chalets of Plan Bouchet, filthy and abominable, but 
beautifully situated, with a magnificent view of the Dauphine 
Peaks. Ido not think any of us will ever forget that sunset. 
The people at the chalets seemed absolutely astonished to see 
us, and in answer to our inquiries stated they had been there 
many years, but could not recollect any other party. After a 
horrid night on the floor of a shed we left on the morning of 
September 1 about 2a.m. Bearing too soon to the N. to gain 
the Rénod glacier, we got lost in the dark in a great desert of 
stones, and it was not till 5 a.m. that we reached the Col 
Rénod. Here we halted, much surprised at the extent of the 
great Chaviere glacier at our feet. A steep descent of } hr. 
brought us to the level of the glacier, and we made direct for 
the Col de Geébroulaz in front of us. <A long toil of 2 hrs. 
brought us to the lofty col (11,385 ft.). The wind was bitterly 
cold, but the view fine. After a halt we traversed the snow 
slopes to the KE. and ascended the highest point of the 
Aiguille de Polset (11,608 ft.) in } hr. Returning to the col 
we went down the Gebroulaz glacier, turning off after about 
4 hr. in a N.E. direction down an easy side glacier past 
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the Lac Blanc to the Doron valley, where ultimately we joined 
our route of the year before and reached Pralognan about 
5 P.M. 

Pralognan lies prettily situated in a green basin, and may 
be taken as the end of the third stage of the journey. It has 
a large new comfortable hotel usually full of French visitors, 
and would be a starting-place for many excursions. In 
1898, after a good night, at 8.80 a.m., I decided, as time 
pressed, to cross the Cols de Vanoise and de la Leisse to 
Tignes. So in the hot sun we started up the well-made path 
under the cliffs of the Grande Casse, which we could not wait 
to climb, past the lakes, and the hut which lies a little off the 
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path, then before the drop to ‘ Entre deux Eaux,’ where we 


got a fine view of a peak to the E. I could not identify, we. 


left the path, turned sharp to the left under the cliffs of the 
Grande Casse, and past the Grand Motte to the uninteresting 
Col de la Leisse, with grand views of the Mont Blanc range 
in front. Late in the afternoon we passed the Lac de Tignes, 
and as darkness fell, not having time to go on to Val d'Isere, 
reached the foul inn at Tignes, of which our President speaks 
so feelingly. Tired out as we were, we were glad of any 
accommodation. Next morning, starting early, we drove down 
past Sainte Foy, with views of the Mont Pourri to Bourg 
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St. Maurice, where we ate some of the excellent trout from 
the Lac de Tignes, and then over the little St. Bernard to 
Courmayeur, reaching our hotel at 11 p.m. This ended the 
fourth and last stage of our journey proper. Next morning 
we wandered about in the little street, getting our boots 
nailed and revelling in ripe fruit. The Dauphine guides were 
somewhat disappointed at the view. Approaching the range 
from the direction we had come, we had day by day admired 
the magnificent snowy mass in front of us, and after that 
the restricted view from Courmayeur itself was somewhat 
_ surprising. That afternoon we went up tothe Mont Frety, 
rested an hour or so, and, crossing the Col du Géant, climbed 
the Aiguille du Géant, and reached Montanvert and our 
baggage after dark. Next morning we awoke to see the view 
which after all nothing can spoil, and knew we were on our 
way home. 

I wish we could have spent more time about Pralognan, 
but I hope some day to fill up the gaps. We met in the two 
years only two Englishmen between La Bérarde and Cour- 
mayeur, so I recommend the district to the jaded centrist. 
The journey in itself is very interesting, passing, as photo- 
graphs show, from the barren and desolate rocks of Dauphiné 
over the rolling pastures of the Tarentaise to the wooded 
scenery of the Swiss Alps. It should certainly be taken in 
the direction we took it, for the beauties grow as one comes N. 

Moreover, such a journey enables one to visit places such 
as the Pelvoux and the Aiguilles d’Arve, which will be ever 
memorable in the history of Alpine exploration. And this 
brings me to the one advantage which we younger men have 
over our older brethren. The stirring tales which we have 
read in our boyhood have invested the scenes of their early 
adventures with a glorious romance. They had ‘the first fine 
careless rapture’; but the pleasure of visiting those places of 
heroic deeds, which we have known so long, was not for them. 
We have it, and prize it, as our one superior possession. 


Some REASONS WHY THE SCIENCE OF ALTITUDE-ILLNESS 
IS STILL IN ITS INFANCY. 


By M. L. HEPBURN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
T a meeting of the Alpine Club on April 2, 1901, Mr. 


Bryce made the following suggestive statement in con- 
nection with mountain-sickness: ‘ ‘I'he fact that we are still in 
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the infancy of the inquiry is strange, seeing that the pheno- 
menon has been noticed three hundred years ago.’ This 
remark almost carries with it an unintentional rebuke to 
those scientific men who have attempted from time to time to 
deal with the bulk of subject-matter committed into their 
hands. The difficulties, no doubt, are great, but whether 
unintentional or not, the rebuke is well merited; and in view 
of the complications which at the present time surround the 
study of altitude-illness, I have thought it advisable to indi- 
cate some of the possible errors arising out of what I shall 
call excess of observation, so that, by clearing our minds and 
by narrowing down our investigations to one or two definite 
objects, we may place ourselves in a better position for experi- 
mental research and within reasonable distance of conquering 
the highest peaks of the world. 

At the outset it must be noticed that I have avoided the 
term ‘ mountain-sickness’ in my title, and I do so now for a 
' special purpose. The name suggests, and has been used to 
denote in its broadest sense, illness connected with the moun- 
tains and mountain-climbing, together with the symptoms 
complained of by aeronauts and laboratory experimentalists, 
yet there are but few conditions met with on the mountains or 
in balloon ascents, apart from diminished pressure caused by 
altitude, which may not be observed and studied at sea-level, 
producing the same symptoms all the world over; and on the 
other hand diminished pressure may be artificially produced 
at sea-level, in some cases giving rise to symptoms similar to 
but at the same time distinguishable from those of so-called 
mountain-sickness, while at least one class of case possesses 
no similaritv whatever. These artificially produced cases of 
illness should only be used as a means of elucidating the 
difficulties which must necessarily characterise the inves- 
tigation of the subject of illness connected with mountain- 
climbing. | 7 

To begin with, the expression ‘ mountain altitude illness’ 
is only justified when we have proved that there is a definite 
disorder which may accompany muscular exertion at high 
altitudes, and which cannot occur under other ecnditions. 

I propose to deal with some of the commonest errors from 
four different points of view; which indeed are more or less 
intimately connected, as the mistaken conclusions in one 
often lead to those in another. 

1. Errors in connection with the symptoms. 

2. Errors in connection with the pathology or physiological 
cause. 
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3. Errors in connection with acclimatisation. 
4. Errors in connection with treatment. 


1. Errors in connection with the symptoms.—The earliest 
writers, of whom there are about sixty up to the time of 
Jourdannet, the great pioneer in the science of the subject, 
appear to have aimed exclusively at the collective and 
elaborate classification of all the symptoms ever noticed on 
the mountains by climbers and explorers as far back as 
the year 1519. In 1875 Jourdannet issued his exhaustive 
work on ‘ The Influence of the Pressure of the Air on the Life 
of Man,’ followed in 1878 by that of M. Paul Bert on ‘ La 
Pression Barometrique,’ containing a large amount of 
experimental work. On these men rests the responsibility of 
the present unsatisfactory position in relation to our subject. 
In spite of much admirable work, and in spite of arriving, as 
I think, at the only right solution of the problem, they 
succeeded in handing down to all subsequent observers some 
of their mistaken ideas which, as time goes on and as fresh 
light is gained, only serve to magnify our difficulties and 
render more hopeless any definite conclusions. 

It will be as well here to give the usual classification of 
the various symptoms which have hitherto been accepted 
as indicating mountain-sickness, or mal de montagne. 


(1) General malaise. | 

(2) Tired feeling in the legs, or paralysed sensation in the lower 
limbs. (N.B.—We are told that if these symptoms have not gone 
too far, and the sufferer lies down, they improve !) 


‘Accelerated respiration, sometimes deep and 

full, at other times shallow. 

ppression at the chest. 

Breathlessness on the slightest movement. 
(Lortet, Whymper, Freshfield, Conway, «c.) 


Accelerated heart’s action, 80 to 100 pulsations 
per minute. If illness intense, 120-140 pul- 
sations per minute. 

(4) Circulatory {Throbbing of vessels of the neck. 
symptoms omen rise of blood pressure. 


(3) Respiratory | 0 
symptoms 


Sometimes fall of blood pressure. 
Sometimes bleeding from eyes and nose. 
In rare cases hematuria (Luzzato). 


| Want of appetite. 
(5) Gastro- White tongue. 
intestinal ~ Salivation. 
symptoms e ausea and vomiting. 
Colic and diarrhea. 
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; Giddiness. 
(6) Symptoms | Intense headache. 
connected Intellectual faculties diminished. 


with the Indifference to personal appearance. 
nervous Stupefied, having no ideas. 
system somnolence. 

Hallucinations. 


(7) Symptoms 
connected | Rise of temperature (Whymper). 
with body | Fall of temperature (Marcet, Lortet). 
temperature 


This classification is adopted by most scientific writers on 
the subject, and the list either in whole or in part is con- 
sidered applicable alike to aeronauts, laboratory experi- 
mentalists, and mountain explorers. 

It is admitted that these symptoms are not constant, do 
not appear in every individual, vary according to energy 
expended, age, «c., are not often all present at the same time, 
and the height at which they make their appearance is also 
extremely variable, generally about 10,000 ft., but often con- 
siderably lower. These are important admissions, and it is 
surprising that at least one obvious explanation of this incon- 
sistency did not occur to the writers. 

Putting aside the effects generally acknowledged to be rare, 
such as diarrhcea, hemorrhages, hallucinations, &c., the symp- 
toms thus grouped together are seen to be of a very usual 
type and common to many diseases and physiologital states 
at sea-level, so that it is only in their relation to the special 
condition of altitude and diminished pressure that they call 
for any comment. 

For instance, if we group together— 

Accelerated respiration, deep and full ; 

Accelerated heart’s action, 80 to 100 pulsations per minute ; 

Oppression of chest ; 

Aching of limbs which at the moment are doing most work ; 

Rise of blood pressure, 
we have the ordinary symptoms of dyspnea often following 
any form of severe muscular exercise. 

If we group together— 

General malaise ; 

Headache, varying in intensity ; 

Dulness of intellectual faculties—somnolence ; 

Accelerated respiration, generally shallow ; 

Accelerated heart’s action, often 130 to 140 per minute ; 

Lowering of blood pressure ; 
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Aching of limbs, especially those principally engaged in ae 
work at the moment ; 

Nausea and vomiting, 
we have the symptoms of fatigue after prolonged muscular 
work without adequate compensation in rest and food. These 
are the same all the world over, on the highest mountains as 
well as at sea-level. 

If we group together— 

Nausea and vomiting ; 

Colic and diarrhea ; 

General malaise ; 

Perhaps some acceleration of pulse, 
we have the ordinary symptoms of indigestion. 

If we group together— 

Shallow breathing, but not much accelerated ; 

Small, feeble, rapid pulse ; 

Dulness of the intellectual faculties ; 

Indifference to personal appearance ; 

Somnolence, 
we have the symptoms due to cold and exposure. 

Added to all this, the actual symptoms which are commonly 
present and acknowledged to be due to altitude are seen also 
in sufferers from anemia, neurasthenia, commencing vascular 
degeneration, dilatation of the heart, &c., and as no line is 
apparently drawn by some writers between pathological (7.e. 
diseased) and physiological states on the mountains our diffi- 
culties are still further increased. The pathological state, 
however, known as anemia is Of immense value to us 
indirectly in: the study of altitude-illness, though of course 
easily recognisable from it. The symptoms are precisely the 
same, and the analogy I hope to point out more fully on 
another occasion. 

The earlier observers, and indeed many of those of the 
present day, take no account of any pathological weakness, 
difference in powers of endurance, want of training, age, &c., 
as affecting the results of laborious muscular work, but the 
fact that dyspncea and its attendant discomforts are the most 
prominent and distressing effects produced in mountain- 
climbing, as well as in muscular overstrain due to any 
cause, soon sufticed to render the problem a very abstruse 
and complicated one, and necessarily furnished a wide tield 
for discussion, calling forth the greatest diversity of opinions 
with the most convincing proofs in favour of many of them. 

The three commonest forms of illness occurring on the 
mountains are ordinary physiological dyspnea, the result of 
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exercise ; physiological dyspncea associated with fatigue, and 
less commonly indigestion. The first is accompanied by a 
rise of blood pressure, the second by a fall, which is also 
responsible for the symptoms of nausea and vomiting so often 
described apart from indigestion. So far no distinction has 
been drawn between these two varieties of dyspncea, at any rate 
on the mountains, and the largest amount of error has 
centred round the confusion of these. two physiological states 
which can never be mistaken at sea-level. 

There are a large number of direct and indirect causes in 
connection with muscular and mental work at sea-level likely 
to give rise to fatigue, which are present in an excessive 
degree on the mountains; and since it is almost impossible 
for the body to balance exactly the income and the output 
with regard to food, we may, without knowing it, make over- 
drafts, from time to time, on our reserve as a matter of 
necessity. Therefore, until we have, at any given altitude, 
eliminated symptoms due to this cause, we are not justitied in 
diagnosing our case as one of altitude-illness at all. 

The very nature of the work in which we are engaged, even 
on ordinary Alpine expeditions, demands a large quantity of 
suitable and easily digestible food, and inasmuch as we have 
little time for rest after each meal it is all the more important 
that we should do our best to meet the necessary require- 
ments, especially because immediately we recommence to 
climb the splanchnic reserve of blood is drawn upon to meet 
the demands of the muscular system. It is easy to see how 
symptoms of indigestion may soon make their appearance 
through carelessness or thoughtlessness in the matter of diet, 
producing nausea, vomiting, and even diarrhwa, and _ this 
condition may be aggravated after many hours of hard work 
by the supervention of fatigue affecting the stomach and so 
curtailing the supply of digestive tluids (Salvioli). 

In this connection, the following cases are instructive :— 

A man, aged 61, not accustomed to climbing, goes up 
Mont Blanc, and after a time suffers from dyspniwa with pos- 
sibly the other symptoms of fatigue; we are told he has 
mountain-sickness due to altitude. 

Or, again, a young man with healthy organs, but untrained 
and inexperienced in walking, goes up a mountain and suffers 
after a variable time from dyspnia, palpitation, perhaps 
nausea and vomiting, accompanied by signs of some temporary 
dilatation of the heart. We are told he has succumbed to the 
altitude. A evclist trying to beat the record on a measured 
track at sea-level shows the same symptoms, and we say he 
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suffers from fatigue. The cyclist is told that with proper 
training he will be enabled to undergo this special strain 
on his powers of endurance; yet the mountaineer, especially 
if he has come straight out from England for his first ascent 
after eleven months of muscular inactivity, is told that he will 
get acclimatised to this effect of the altitude. 

A man who has never climbed before goes up Mont Blanc 
and suffers from hematuria. This is immediately recorded 
&s an unusual symptom due to altitude, and takes its place 
amongst the circulatory effects. It is not an unheard-of 
thing to find cases of hematuria without any other 
symptom appearing at sea-level with no apparent cause, 
which passes off again in a few days, leaving no trace 
behind it. 

The fact that vessels in certain parts of the body in some 
individuals are prone to give way, combined with the rise of 
blood pressure noticed in the earlier stages of severe mus- 
cular exercise, might sufficiently account for this unexpected 
symptom. 

One physiologist gives the following case, which is too 
characteristic to be omitted. 

A climber described as ‘a fairly robust healthy individual 
in good training, without any cardiac defect,’ went over the 
Col Ferret, and suffered at an altitude of 2,500 m. from 
tiredness, headache, malaise, nausea with retching, violent 
attack of sickness on arriving at destination, and dyspnea. 
We learn also that this sufferer had partaken of a very heavy 
meal with too much wine the night before, followed by a very 
late retirement, thus procuring only a few hours’ sieep. The 
dyspnea of course being nothing unusual in any case, can 
we wonder that the other symptoms described above mani- 
fested themselves under the circumstances ? And yet we are 
informed by this physiologist that ‘this is one of the most 
characteristic cases of mountain-sickness which I have 
observed,’ and he proceeds to enter into the pathology, adding 
also that ‘the sumptuous dinner, the abundance of wine 
drunk, and the insutticient repose were the causes of the 
outbreak, and aggravated the character of the sickness.’ 

Similar instances could be multiplied from the works of 
Jourdannet, Paul Bert, Regnard, Mosso, and others, who, as 
physiologists, have attempted to deal scientifically with the 
observations made by mountain-climbers, and I could even 
give examples where some have gone out of their way to pub- 
lish as mountain-sickness well-known pathological cases of 
illness with as typical symptoms as we find at sea-level. 
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To show the fictitious value placed upon single symptoms, 
as well as the undue prominence given to them—a method, by 
the way, always disastrous to accurate diagnosis—I will allude 
first to the phenomenon of hemorrhages, especially from the 
nose, described by a large number of the earlier explorers 
during their ascents of the mountains, as well as by 
aeronauts. | 

It is a well-known physiological fact that severe muscular 
exercise produces at first arise of blood pressure, which will be 
the more marked the more work we have to perform in a 
given time. Thisagain must necessarily depend upon theamount 
of training and preparation for this severe muscular effort. As 
a result of inadequate training for a climb (a common con- 
dition at the beginning of a period of mountaineering), this 
rise of blood pressure may reach such a pitch that the weaker 
vessels are unable to stand the strain, and give way, leading 
generally to nose bleeding, &c., the amount of which necessarily 
varying with the powers of resistance of each individual to 
this increased pressure. Hence the appearance of hemor- 
rhages with some and not with others, and their subsequent 
non-appearance as the importance of training, «&c., is more 
carefully attended to; but this has nothing whatever to do 
with altitude. We must all of us have noticed some time or 
other this symptom present in a greater or less degree on the 
mountains. How often one observes on blowing one’s nose 
after violent exercise at any level some blood-stained discharge 
which, having never been sufficiently severe to cause actual 
flow, has become mingled with the ordinary mucoid secretion. 
This is nothing more than the finer vessels of the nose feeling 
the strain of increased blood pressure. 

Similar importance is attached to a fall of blood pressure 
and dicrotic pulse (Jourdannet, Regnard, Mosso, Gugliel- 
minetti, &c.), which, as I have said, is only the usual accom- 
paniment of fatigue after severe exertion, and is, as a rule, 
of no value as a symptom of mountain-illness, especially 
when considered alone. The hemorrhages, however, described 
by aeronauts, where there is no question of rise of blood 
pressure due to muscular exercise, are very likely due to 
the mechanical effect of such sudden reduction of external 
pressure. 

There are differences of opinion as regards the alteration 
of the temperature of the body on mountaineering expeditions, 
Lortet and Marcet demonstrating a fall, Whymper and others 
a rise, and Conway and others never observing anything 
above or below normal. Of course the temperature may rise 
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on the mountains as anywhere else, representing a symptom 
of many pathological states which, as I have indicated, are 
continually being put forward as examples of mountain- 
sickness, and there is such a thing as the fever of fatigue; 
but a fall of body temperature is a fairly constant symptom 
of severe fatigue after prolonged muscular exertion at any 
height. 

Again, I have observed great stress laid on the fact of the 
mere acceleration of the pulse from 72 to 84, and from 90 to 
100, and also of the rate of breathing from 11 to 12! Con- 
sidering the perceptible difference in the pulse and respira- 
tion rates caused by emotion, slight exercise, &c., this increase 
is hardly surprising at any altitude, and does not merit such 
exaggerated attention. 

Another single symptom which has excited a good deal of 
special comment is that of headache, and Mosso writes several 
pages on it in his work ‘ Life of Man in the High Alps.’ Now, 
bearing in mind the uncertainty of its appearance, and the 
various physiological and pathological states which can fairly 
be brought forward to account for it even at sea-level, it seems 
remarkable that it should be given as a distinctive symptom 
of mountain altitude illness. 

Again, the earlier writers attempt to fix a definite height 
at which symptoms of mountain-illness commence to show 
themselves; and when variations in this level occur they 
ascribe it to differences in climatic conditions. Thus, they 
fix the height at about 10,000 ft. in the Alps, higher in the 
Andes, and higher still in the Himalayas. But surely the 
height at which some symptoms occur depends in a great 
measure upon the altitude from which we start our expedi- 
tions, the extent of our previous training, and amount of 
rest. Experience teaches us that this is the case, for we find 
that the ‘ tourist ’ suffers—do not some writers confuse moun- 
tain-illness here with fatigue ?—where the trained guide 
escapes. 

Finally, as the years passed on since the complaint was 
first noticed and the number of explorers increased, there ap- 
peared at the same time greater facilities for training and 
saving of labour connected with mountain-climbing, and with 
this a@ corresponding lessening in the number of symptoms 
complained of by mountaineers, which is especially noticeable 
in the writings of the later English explorers, most of whose 
ideas and observations are well known to us. So remarkable 
is this reduction that at the present day we are in the habit. 
of describing the symptoms of altitude-illness as— 
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' (1) Lassitude and disinclination for exertion, while at rest. 
(2) On the slightest movement — 

Accelerated respiration 

Accelerated heart’s action | ( Practically the symptoms 

Oppression at the chest |_| of severe physiological 

Aching of the limbs which | ~ | dyspnea, due to any 
at the moment are doing cause. 
the most work 


There is nothing unusual about these symptoms nor about 
their occurring on the mountains, but it is the possibility of 
some or all of them depending upon the altered condition of 
the atmosphere which establishes their claim to be considered 
a definite complaint; and one object of this paper is to show 
that the only illness which may prevent our ascending the 
highest mountains in the world probably consists of severe 
physiological dyspnea, with the usual accompanying symptoms, 
due to the conditions of the atmosphere at very high altitudes. 
It is to-day, and always has been, in the first place a pure 
matter of diagnosis, and until this is correctly made all the 
experimental investigation with regard to the cause and 
treatment will be of no avail, and will lead to erroneous 
conclusions. 

2. Errors in connection with the pathology or physiological 
cause.—It became the work of physiologists to deal with these 
symptoms from a scientific point of view, and, having once 
realised the possibility of such frequent errors in diagnosis, it 
is not very difficult to see how the way is opened for the 
widest difference of opinion as to the cause. 

Considering the very ordinary nature of the symptoms 
above described, and the uncertainty as to other conditions 
besides that of pressure to which experimentalists were 
exposed, we see that sufficient scope is given for most of the 
arguments brought forward by every observer in favour of his 
own particular theory ; some come off worse than others, but 
on the whole all receive a very satisfactory measure of support. 

It is generally agreed that the cause of mountain-illness 
proper, if it exist at all, is due to some alteration in the 
surrounding atmosphere at high altitudes. The diminu- 
tion of pressure produces two principal results: one is the 
mechanical pressure on the surface of the body is lowered, 
and the other is that there is a less quantity of each gas per 
unit volume of the atmosphere. It is probably safe to assume 
that we need only consider the gases absorbable by the blood. 

In discussing the cause of the various phenomena some 
find a difficulty in assigning one only, and suggest that the 
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symptoms are produced as a result of many different causes, 
and in order to assist them in arriving at some definite 
conclusions, they turn their attention to experiments in which 
the same diminished pressure is accompanied by very various 
other conditions, and after observing a few poiuts of similarity, 
and noting any success or failure of some line of treatment, 
argue from these deductions to the cause. 

Some idea of the deceptive nature of considering merely 
the question of lowered pressure irrespective of other con- 
ditions may be gathered from the following table :— 


t 


| Mountaineering. Aeronaut. eae | *Caisson. om, | 
Much muscular No ndeealse axe No muscular No muscular | 
exertion. ertion. exertion. tion at the time’ 


| symptoms likely’ 
| to show them-; 
| selves; but often 


preceded by exer-| 
tion. 


| 
Gradual and slow) Abrupt change of Abrupt change; Abrupt change of 
change of pres-, pressure;often of pressure;; pressure; gene- 
sure; theshortest| longest period oftenin from, rally not longer 
timebeingseveral|) 1 to 3 hours, 10 mins. to than ? hour, lead-: 


hours, leading to:| leading to: 13 hour, ing to: 
leading to: | | 

| (a) Gradual reduc-| Abrupt reduction Abrupt reduc-' Abrupt reduction of! 
| tion of pressure’ of pressure on tion of pres-' pressure on the’ 
on the surface of, the surface of sure on the surface of the, 
the body. the body. | surface of the’ body. | 
| body. : | 
(6) Gradual re-'- Abrupt removal Abrupt removal Abrupt removal of 
moval of gases; of gases from of gases as gases from blood, 
from blood. blood. | blood. ' which were pre-| 
viously present in’ 

) | ' excess. 


{ 
| Diminished pres-; Diminished pres- Diminished The diminished 
| gure has to be sure seldom pressure_ pressure is the 


| sustained often, has to be sus- seldom sus- normal atmo-! 
for a very long tained longer tained longer sphere, having. 
time, several than 2 or 3, than half an previously aus 
days. | hours. hour; if very, _ tained many 


| 
| low pressure hours of _in-, 
| often only a creased pressure. 
! | , few minutes. | 
| a 
I ‘ | . 
_ When living several) No such oppor- Less oppor- Often time not 


hours, and_ tunity for ac- tunity for __ sufficient for 


* This means return to ordinary atmospheri ic pressure after definite period 
of work under high pressure in caisson. 
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Mountaineering. 


especially days, 


at high altitudes, 


there is an op- 
portunity 
forded of acclima- 
tisation both to 
mechanical 
chemical effects 


of reduction of 


pressure ; the 
latter change be- 
ing mostly the 
increase 
blood cells and 
hemoglobin. 


Sal 


Difference of pres- 
| sure which has 
| to be sustained is 
| a fall from about 
1 atmosphere to 
# atmosphere on 
the highest 
mountains. 


af- 


and 


in red 


Same 


Aeronaut. 


climatisation, 
either me- 
chanical or 
chemical, ow- 
ing tothe short 
space of time 
of sustaining 
pressure. 


AS 
mountaineers. 


| 


Laboratory. 
mechanical or 
chemical ac-' 
climatisation 
than in case 
of aeronauts. | 


| 


t 


for Generally same 


as for moun- 
taineers, 
though can. 
produce pres- 
sure as low 
as desired. 
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Caisson. 


mechanical ac- 
climatisation; no 
need for, 
chemical. 


Difference of pres- 
sure which has 
to be sustained 
is a fall often 
from 33 or 4 
atmospher es to 1, 
atmosphere,’ 
under which, 
circumstances 
the symptoms are 
found more likely 
to occur. 


It is not iscelaneene if we find the leading symptoms and 
the results of treatment different in the several classes of 


Cases. 


Mountaineering. 


ly While at rest es 
| tude and disin- 
| clination for 
exertion, with 


dyspnea and its 

-accompanying 
symptoms:‘on the 
slightest exertion, 
but never loss of 
power to perform, 
voluntary move- 
ment. 


Inhalation of 
oxygen not yet. 
proved successful 
up to altitudes at; 
pee a eee esent attained. 


At great aletudes 


Inhalation 


Aeronaut, 


dyspnea, «c., 
while at rest 
and on. ex- 
ertion ; and 
finally. power- 
lessness to per- 
form voluntary 
movement. 


oxygen com- 
pletely success-' 
ful up to 
34,000 feet. 


| 


| 


of Inhalation 


Same amet ae Never 


in aeronauts. | 


| 


t 


oxygen has 
same result as. 
in case of 
aeronauts. | 


eauiuiade | 


Caisson, ! 


dyspnea, 
but symptoms of 
distinct paralysis) 
due to patho-| 
logical change. 


of As there is ample 


oxygen already, 
inhalation is of 
no use. 
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The only similarity in conditions and symptoms lies be- 
tween aeronaut and laboratory cases, and deductions based 
on the hypothesis that these four complaints are due to a 
common cause or causes must prove erroneous in the light of 
this analysis, and yet this is the most usual form of reasoning 
met with in nearly all physiological works on the subject. 
Even Dr. Hermann von Schrotter, whose paper written in 
1899 is freer than any previous one from this method of 
argument, falls now and then into the old errors, which makes 
his otherwise valuable contribution a trifle ambiguous in a few 
places. 

Although many theories have been propounded since 1590, 
none of them were sufficiently comprehensive until that of 
anoxyhemia was put forward by Jourdannet in papers dating 
from 1861, which ultimately appeared in 1875 in the form 
of an exhaustive work on the subject. This received strong 
support from M. Paul Bert by a series of remarkable experi- 
ments recorded in an equally impressive volume published 
in 1878. 

This theory, however, was not found to account for many 
of the symptoms noticed on the mountains, to which I have 
already alluded ; some physiologists argued that as Jourdannet 
and Paul Bert had established the fact that inhalation of 
oxygen relieved their symptoms in the laboratory and on 
balloon ascents, which they could not deny, therefore it ought 
also to relieve all symptoms of whatever nature attacking 
mountain explorers. 

Most observers respect Hufner’s experiments, and also those 
of Setschenow, and Friinkel and Geppert, and which go to show 
that oxygen is not given off from the blood in any considerable 
or injurious quantity until the pressure equals that found at 
30,000 feet; but they argue that as symptoms of mal de 
montagne show themselves at much lower altitudes which 
are not relieved by inhalation of oxygen, therefore lack of 
oxygen cannot be the only cause, and there must be other 
causes acting in conjunction with it. 

In this way the mechanical effect of diminished pressure 
received a large measure of support, especially from G. von 
Liebig, Lewy, Guglielminetti, and others; and even if it 
did not answer to every requirement it was urged that at any 
rate it ought to receive some consideration. This led to 
theories of anemia of the brain (Lewy), and interference 
with the mechanical action of respiration producing some 
hyperemia of the lung (von Liebig). 

Others, such as Cyon, Mosso, and Gavarret, who have 
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satisfied themselves that the mechanical effect need not be 
considered, and yet that lack of oxygen is not sufticient to 
account for all symptoms, were forced to turn their attention 
to other gases held in solution in the blood and which were 
found to vary at high altitudes. Thus Gavarret put forward 
his theory of excess of CO, in the blood, and Mosso that of 
‘acapnia’ suggested earlier by Cyon, and Mosso claims to 
have proved that he was enabled to sustain a lower pressure 
in the presence of an increased quantity of CO, than by the 
inhalation of oxygen alone. This, we shall see, is not justified 
by his experiments; and, besides, bearing in mind the 
relation of CO, in the inspired air to that dissolved in the 
blood—viz. chiefly in solution following the ordinary law of 
solution of gases in liquids—we should expect to find, on 
the one hand, the amount of this gas diminish more at high 
altitudes than does oxygen, which is more intimately held in 
physiological combination; while, on the other hand, since 
CO, is the product of muscular work, and thus tends to 
accumulate in the blood, we should expect to find it vary 
according to the amount of work performed on the mountains. 
These two causes acting separately or together would produce 
very wide differences in actual figures obtained by experiment, 
and amongst those who have made observations with this gas 
(Lepine, Mermod, Gavarret, Lortet, Marcet, P. Bert, Mosso, 
&e.), this is found to be the case. Therefore we receive 
Musso’s results with a considerable degree of scepticism, 
and he himself found that this theory was not sufficient to 
account for all symptoms, such, for instance, as those of fatigue 
which he always includes in mal de montagne, and he was 
compelled to search for some other cause. 

Now, in fatigue there is general nerve depression, in which 
amongst others the vagus takes part, leading to the very 
symptoms he wishes to account for; and, although he does not 
say how this ‘ partial paralysis’ is produced, he qualifies his 
theory regarding CO, by inferring that another cause in 
operation in these cases is this effect upon the pneumogastric 
nerve. 

When neither a mechanical nor a chemical theory was 
sufficient to account for many of the so-called variations in 
the symptoms, other conditions apart from reduction of 
pressure, such as ‘influence of fatigue,’ ‘influence of cold,’ 
‘influence of training,’ were brought in in order to fill up any 
deficient points. Thus we find Mosso stating that ‘the two 
best known, and I might also say popular, causes of mountain- 
sickness are fatigue and indigestion,’ and also ‘sometimes 
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mountain-sickness appears as the consequence of a simple 
emotion’ ! | 

In consequence, then, of the failure to consider the very 
different conditions under which the experiments were per- 
formed, and the physiological differences between the various 
subjects of experiment, results were obtained by the several 
experimentalists which appeared to support the following very 
different theories of mountain-illness :— | 


Anemia of the brain (Lewy). 
Interference with the mechanical action of tke 
expansion of the lungs (von Liebig). 
Mechanical Plea for mechanical theory of some _ sort 
(Guglielminetti). 
Some great circulatory disturbance (Vergara, 
Lope). 
Anoxyhemia (Jourdannet, Paul Bert, Regnard, 
; Roy,. von Schrotter, &c. 
Chemical fee of CO, in the blood (Gavarret). 
Decrease of CO, in the blood (Cyon, Mosso). 
Paralysis of pneumogastric (Mosso). 


: ‘ f Influence of fatigue.’ 
Physiological ‘Influence of cold.’ 
(only) | 


‘Want of training.’ 
Fatigue alone (Bouguer). 


3. Errors in connection with acclimatisation.—The mis- 
representation of symptoms leads to errors in the question of 
acclimatisation. Thus the man who suffers from fatigue 
(called by some mountain-sickness) on his first expedition, 
owing to insufficient training and other causes, soon recovers 
after a night’s rest either at the altitude at which he suffers 
or on descending to comfortable quarters. This recovery, 
which is entirely independent of the height, is attributed to 
acclimatisation, more especially if he escapes later on at the 
same altitude, as a result, of course, of being in better 
training. It generally takes from ten to twelve days to get 
into condition if there has been no opportunity for the 
necessary training previous to the commencement of moun- 
taineering expeditions, and this is the period generally given 
for so-called acclimatisation. The disappearance of isolated 
symptoms after a definite time, which is not an uncommon 
occurrence at sea-level, lends more weight to the argument. 

Acclimatisation has to be considered from two points of 
view, the mechanical and chemical, which may act separately 
or together; but it is a question whether the former need be 
recognised at all, and there is much to be said in favour of 
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entirely ignoring any influence from the mechanical side as 
applied to lower pressures than the ordinary atmosphere. It 
seems to be generally accepted as having much to do with 
the change from higher pressures to that of the ordinary 
atmosphere, as in caisson disease, especially when the pressure 
is more rapidly reduced than it ought to be. 

Now in laboratory and aeronaut experiments very low 
pressures are attained in a very short space of time, more 
particularly in the former, where we can reduce the pres- 
sure to as low as 60,000 ft. in about fifteen minutes. Under 
the circumstances, so long as the subject of the experi- 
ment is inhaling oxygen, no discomfort is felt; and the fact 
that a much longer time is taken up in attaining a more 
moderate elevation on the mountains supports us in the idea 
that we need not fear the mechanical influence of reduction 
of pressure in mountain exploration. Nature anticipates the 
chemical changes due to altitude, and makes attempts at 
acclimatisation by increasing the number of red blood cor- 
puscles and the amount of hemoglobin (Viault, Egger, 
Miescher, Regnard, Oliver, Buckmaster, &c.), the change com- 
mencing at very moderate heights, and occupying compara- 
tively little time. In the case of mountaineers in the higher 
ranges this process has plenty of time to act where the need 
for oxygen is anticipated, and thus the development of 
symptoms due to lack of oxygen may be postponed, and with 
care we may be enabled to reach the altitude we desire; but 
there is no time for this process to take place in cases of 
rapid reduction of pressure, so that in aeronauts and labora- 
tory experimenters acclimatisation to the sudden removal of 
oxygen from the blood cannot occur, and the avoidance of 
symptoms must be purely a matter of treatment. These 
efforts of nature to combat the chemical changes due to 
difference of pressure must not be confused with the dis- 
appearance or non-appearance of symptoms at inconsiderable 
altitudes due to extra precautions as to training, diet, &ec., so 
often given as examples of acclimatisation (Jourdannet, &c.). 
Another feature of true acclimatisation, and one which has 
not been sufliciently recognised, is the power of the human 
organism to accustom itself to a smaller quantity of oxvgen 
than usual, thus educating the tissues to moderate their 
demands. And here alone, as far as I can see, is the analogy 
between altitude-illness and sea-sickness (Jourdannet, Conway, 
KXe.), where one gets used to the feeling of the motion, but it 
more than any other leads to the error of confounding this 
etfect with the results of training, and so another complication 
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finds its way into the study of the subject, for the explanation 
of which several suggestions are brought forward. 

4, Errors in connection with treatment.—These must 
necessarily vary according to the number of theories, and 
according to the value set upon isolated symptoms or groups 
of symptoms ; and hitherto it has been the custom to work out 
this part of the subject by noticing the relief obtained by 
aeronauts and laboratory experimentalists from any special line 
of treatment, and then by applying it to mountaineers as soon 
as they begin to suffer from symptoms of any sort, although 
the conditions under which the former suffer may be totally 
distinct from those of the latter. Moreover, should the original 
diagnosis prove incorrect, the treatment fixed upon may give 
disappointing results, so that erroneous opinions may be 
formed of its efficacy and it is condemned as a failure. On 
the other hand, many lines of treatment are recorded as 
successful, where by carefully examining the details of 
the experiment there is no justification for any positive 
statement. 

An example or two will best indicate what Imean. After a 
rapid ascent a man shows symptoms of severe dyspnea, &c., 
as a result of excessive exertion ; he is supposed to be suffering 
from ‘mountain-sickness,’ and is at once treated by oxygen 
inhalation, which fails to relieve the distress. The treatment 
is thereupon declared to be useless, when in reality the fault 
lies in the diagnosis. 

Again, a subject sustains a pressure of 836 mm. when he 
suffered, and subsequently one of 246 mm. without much dis- 
comfort. On the first occasion the analysis of the air he was 
inspiring showed 19:9 per cent. of oxygen and 0:9 per cent. of 
CO, ; on the second occasion the inspired air consists of 17 
per cent. of oxygen and 2:2 per cent. of CO,.. The supporter of 
the theory that deficiency of CO, in the blood 1s the cause of 
‘mountain-sickness’ concludes that the presence of 2°2 per 
cent. of CO, enables the experimenter to withstand the lower 
pressure without discomfort, although there is less oxygen ; 
whereas another explanation is that the experiment merely 
proves that with a liberal supply of oxygen we are capable of 
sustaining a pressure of 246 mm. for a short time while at 
rest, even in the presence of 2:2 per cent. of CO,, a fact well 
known to be possible! Added to this, we know that we are 
capable of enduring for a short time very low pressures with- 
out any treatment at all and without suffering much discom- 
fort so long as we are at rest; and on this account the results 
of many experiments where some definite line of treatment is 
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being carried out appear more successful than they really are. 
Again, it is said that training, attention to food, avoidance of 
cold, &c., all combine to ward off the symptoms of ‘ moun- 
tain-sickness,’ whereas the attention to these details merely 
places the symptoms due to fatigue and exposure as remote 
as possible. 

No wonder, then, the impression produced in the minds of 
many people is that the subject is very complicated and re- 
quires a complicated explanation ; but the time has surely come 
when, by carefully using the ordinary means of diagnosis, we 
may simplify our work immensely. 

In conclusion, I regard the mistaken ideas in connection 
with the science of altitude-illness as arising from the failure 
to recognise the following facts :— 

1. That there is ample evidence to show that the functions 
of the body are not interfered with up to a very considerable 
altitude (certainly as high as 16,500 ft.), and that its physio- 
logy, especially in relation to fatigue after prolonged exertion, 
ought to be studied and treated under precisely the same 
conditions as in the plain. 

2. That all forms of illness produced by reduction of 
pressure, whether at sea-level, on the mountains, or in 
a balloon, must not be discussed from one common stand- 
point, regardless of any difference in external or internal 
conditions. 

8. That up to the present no systematic attempt has been 
made to distinguish between the different forms of illness 
occurring on the mountains which show a series of similar 
symptoms, though the idea has been suggested by Lortet, 
Loewy, and von Schrotter, and that it is primarily a question 
of diagnosis, the incompleteness of which has given rise to the 
present complications and difficulties. 

4. That, owing to this imperfect diagnosis, the symptoms of 
fatigue, those produced by diminished pressure under all 
conditions, and those due to climbing at very high altitudes, 
have all been taken as indicating one and the same complaint 
—viz. mountain-illness (Jourdannet, P. Bert, Regnard, 
Mosso, &c.). 

5. That this same imperfect diagnosis leads to wrong 
conclusions regarding the cause and treatment of altitude- 
illness. 

6. That by careful investigation of symptoms and the 
conditions under which they occur, altitude-illness as it appears 
on the mountains can be isolated as a complaint distinct from 
any other, with its own pathology and treatment. 
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My own provisional views are as follows :— 

I. That, after eliminating the symptoms of both direct and 
indirect fatigue, the illness consists of severe physiological 
dyspnea, with its usual accompanying symptoms, occurring 
under special circumstances. 

II. That, in all probability, this dyspncea is concerned with 
some chemical relation between the oxygen of the air and the — 
interchange of gases in the lungs. 

In support of II. it may be remarked :— 


(a) That the balance of evidence is against the influence of 
any mechanical effect whatever from the change of pres- 
sure as applied to mountaineering alone. 

(b) That the symptoms show a striking resemblance to 
those of anemia at sea-level. Now, in the case of 
anemia, the cause is most certainly the poorness of 
hemoglobin in the presence of an adequate supply of 
oxygen; whereas in climbing at high altitudes we find 
richness of hemoglobin in the presence of a poor supply 
of oxygen. 


It may be that, granted time for acclimatisation by the 
increase of red blood corpuscles and hemoglobin, and by the 
power of the tissues to accustom themselves to smaller quan- 
tities of oxygen than normal, we have only to deal with ordi- 
nary dyspnoea on the least exertion (and later fatigue after pro- 
longed exertion) coming on sooner than usual owing to the 
inadequate supply of oxygen, but even so we have yet to prove 
that dyspnoea and fatigue are dependent on lack of oxygen at 
any level either directly or indirectly, though the probabilities 
are in favour of such a theory. 

These are some of the points for experimental research, 
about which I hope to be able to furnish some communications 
on a future occasion; but, in the meantime, those interested 
in the subject will find a good foundation laid for any further 
opinions by studying the speeches of Dr. Norman Collie and 
Dr. Buckmaster at the meeting referred to at the beginning of 
this paper (see ‘A. J.,’ May 1901). 
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ALPINE E\xPLORATION IN NEW ZEALAND—PasT aND FUTURE. 
By ARTHUR P. HARPER. 
(Read in part before the Alpine Club, March 4, 1902.) 


HE term ‘ Alpine exploration’ has, I take it, a broad and 
a narrow interpretation. There is, firstly, the wider 
exploration of a mountain district as a whole, in which its 
general features are examined and recorded; and, secondly, 
the more minute examination of the individual features in 
detail. Minor exploration may go on for years in a mountain 
district after the main topography has been recorded and 
mapped. 

The past work of exploration in the Alpine regions of 
New Zealand has been of both kinds, but chiefly of the 
broader description, and the future work will consist princi- 
pally of recording minor information. The chief topo- 
graphical features are now mapped and recorded, and this 
fact, of course, has been of the greatest advantage to those 
who have been carrying on the work of minor exploration. 
There is no doubt that to mountaineer in a district in which 
the general details are trustworthily mapped is more or less 
simple, in so far as there is a sufficient store of information 
to guide the climber in his choice of main routes. For 
instance, it isa much simpler matter to make a new pass when 
the country on both sides has been mapped than to push 
your way, not only over new ground, but into an unexplored 
district. On the one hand, you know where your route will 
lead you, and can therefore provide for the journey ; on the 
other, you are in the dark as to your destination and 
probable difficulties. The result of the former is probably 
the recording of minor details, while the latter leads to the 
discovery of hitherto unknown and important topographical 
features. 

Since Christmas 1894 the work in the clief districts of 
the New Zealand Alps has been of the wninor description, for 
hy that date the broader exploration was cornpleted, and 
information could easily be obtained of the details of any 
proposed expedition, whether of peak or pass climbing. 
Of this class of exploration very little has really been 
accomplished, when the vast areas are taken into considera- 
‘tion. It is true that good and useful work of this sort has 
been carried out, and, considering how few have spent their 
energies in this direction, there is every reason to be satistied 
with the results. But the fact remains that only a few peaks 
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and passes have been climbed, and these only by one route, 
whereas there are numberless new climbs to be done. 

The Tasman district (that part of the Southern Alps 
embracing the watershed of the Tasman Valley) is the most 
easily accessible, and is therefore the most frequented, and 
here the best work has been done in the way of peak climbing. 
It is unnecessary to mention names in a paper of this kind, 
but it may suffice to say, in numbers and difficulty of ascents, 
the honours are equally divided between local climbers and 
visitors. Yet in this district alone there are at least twenty 


Mr. De ta BecueE (10,200 Fr.), rrom TasMAN GLACIER. 


first-class peaks awaiting some enterprising man, within 
easy reach of the Hermitage Hotel, or one of the Alpine 
huts. I do not include, in this number, numerous ‘ pimples 
and warts’ which will doubtless be considered worthy of 
names in the future when peak-finding and climbing are 
reduced to the scientific accuracy of present-day Switzerland. 
There is work in this part alone for several seasons, and the 
scene of operations can be reached very easily from Christ- 
church by rail and coach. 

The road to the Hermitage is a good one, and often bicycled 
over. It cannot be called difficult, though it is not as perfect 
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as the highways of Switzerland. Unfortunately, travellers 
who have gone out to the colony have deemed it necessary to 
find adventure where none existed, and though this may be 
advisable for book-making, it is hardly just, for it gives 
intending travellers a most erroneous impression of the initial 
difficulties. When I state that twelve years ago I could leave 
Christchurch at 11 a.m. on one day, and be in my camp at the 
Tasman glacier before dark on the next (after a journey of 
over 150 miles), it will be seen that the difficulties are more 
imaginary than real. A large discount can be given to the 
initial troubles which are recorded as inseparable from climb- 
ing in this district. 

The mountains in this locality, though unclimbed, have 
been so often photographed and examined from neighbouring 
peaks and glaciers that their details are accurately known. 
They have been reconnoitred with an eye to future ascents, 
and many of us have made up our minds as to the most likely 
routes. 

This cannot be said of any other district, and there are 
many groups of good peaks untouched from a mountaineering 
point of view which lie both N. and S. of the Tasman 
country. These localities have been mapped and visited by a 
few enthusiastic pioneers, who have only had time to record 
the prominent features and perhaps do one climb. The 
mountains and glaciers in these districts are neither so lofty 
nor so large as in the Tasman, but nevertheless they will be 
found to afford fine climbing. A party could devote two or 
three seasons to each without exhausting their resources. 
Those situated to the N. of the Tasman are easily accessible, 
and supplies can be drawn from the sheep stations which lie 
at the foot of the ranges. Unlike the Tasman, there are no 
huts or hotels in these northern valleys, but a country home- 
stead would afford a good base of operations, and a camp 
would have to be formed only a day’s march further up. 

The Tekapo, Rangitata, Rakaia, and Waimakariri Rivers all 
present an easy access on horseback to the foot of the fine 
peaks and glaciers at their respective sources, and no one 
need fear disappointment as to the results of a season or two at 
the head waters of any of these rivers. On the contrary, he 
could feel sure of a most enjoyable expedition, and, with luck, 
a ‘bag’ of good first ascents. 

Further south, however, lies the finest group of mountains, 
hitherto, I believe, unvisited by an Alpine climber. I refer to 
the Mount Aspiring group in the country behind Lake 
Wanaka. This lies about 80 miles 8.W. of the Tasman. 
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There is much more real pioneer work to be done here. It is 
rough and more difficult of access. In my opinion it ranks 
second to the great central group around Mount Cook. The 
main features have been mapped and explored, and informa- 
tion of great use to climbers can be obtained before starting, 
but the adjoining country is less populated, and camps would 
have to be further from habitation. Knowing the New 
Zealand Alps as I do for nearly their whole length, I cannot 
think of any district in which I would sooner spend a few 
summers. It has the extra charm of lying well out of the 
beaten track. Douglas, who explored this country, says it 
‘beats anything he has seen.’ If it surpasses the country he 
and I explored together, it must indeed be grand. 

I have confined myself, so far, to the eastern side of the 
Southern Alps. The western side, though leading to many 
of the same peaks, is tvo inaccessible and too rough for 
holiday work. The eastern approaches are through open 
and inhabited country, supplies are easily obtainable, horses 
can in every case be taken right up to the foot of the peaks and 
glaciers. The western coast, however, is the exact opposite. 
Dense forest covers the country up to 8,500 feet, the valleys 
are rough and narrow, and in hardly any case can a horse be 
used. For all practical purposes the districts on the west 
coast will not be open to travellers for many years. Supplies 
are difficult to get, and have to be carried on one’s back, 
porters are not easily found, and it is a journey of several 
days to the base of operations. The chief effort is to reach 
your peak, not to climb it. I was two years in this country, 
and, though its scenery is magnificent and varied, its 
difficulties and hardships will more than balance the results of 
future expeditions. With us it was worth the trouble, as we 
were exploring the whole district, but if peak climbing and 
minor exploration is to be the only reward, then in my 
opinion ‘the game is not worth the candle.’ The easiest way 
to see the wonderful scenery of the coast 1s to make a pass 
across from the east and return as soon as possible. No one 
ought to climb in New Zealand without making such a pass, 
because the combination of forest, river, glacier, and ice-clad 
peaks will never be forgotten by those who are fortunate 
enough to see them. 

It must be confessed that the weather is not good on the 
whole in our Alps. It is changeable, and frequently wet. 
However, from the middle of January to the end of March 
one can generally rely on long spells of good climbing 
weather. Visitors have had a great deal to say against our 
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mountain climate, and not without some cause, but they have 
been used to Switzerland, which is perhaps better than most 
mountain regions. I have seen ten weeks with practically no 
bad weather, but that, I admit, was exceptional. ‘Every 
rose has its thorn,’ and our weather is one of our thorns, but 
not such a bad thorn as to prevent one plucking the rose ! 

So much has been written in this Journal, and in the few 
books published on the subject of these Alps, that a general 
paper of this description must necessarily be largely a 
repetition of facts ascertainable elsewhere. Nevertheless, at 
the risk of going over old ground, I will shortly state the points 
to be noted in connection with future work in these localities. 

Owing to the low snow-line (6,500 ft.) and the very 
temperate climate, the general activity is most noticeable— 
avalanches fall almost as much in the night as in the daytime, 
the rocks are not as a rule good, the glaciers are often very 
broken, the upper portions particularly so, and ice-falls have 
to be treated with greater respect than they are in Switzer- 
land. Porters are expensive, and not always easy to find, 
but with local assistance they can generally be got. But, 
even with porters, I should advise a traveller to be prepared 
to carry something substantial himself. In all districts 
(except the Tasman) low camps will be found necessary, but 
on the eastern side can be packed on horseback, while high 
camps and bivouacs must always be looked for, owing to the 
absence of huts at high altitudes. 

Personally, I should not advise anyone to take much 
‘gear’ from England—tents, blankets, utensils, and necessary 
supplies can be obtained locally, which are more suitable for 
the work and less expensive, because more practical, than if 
bought in London. But boots, ropes, ice-axes, &c., should be 
taken, also foods in condensed forms and self-cooking tins, as 
these cannot be obtained in the colony. London ‘ outfits’ 
are very beautiful to look at, and cost a great deal of money, 
but they are too elaborate. Camping in a light form has 
been reduced to a science in the colonies, and it stands to 
reason that a colonial outfitter has more practical experience 
of what is required than any other. We have suffered from 
being unable to obtain concentrated foods, and hence our 
loads have often been too heavy, but the camp outfit has 
never erred on the heavy side. Photographic materials 
should be taken from London. They can be bought locally, 
but are more expensive and less to be relied upon. 

To conclude, there is in these Alps a very large field for 
seekers after virgin peaks and passes, also for geologists, and 
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those interested in glacier movement and the action of snow 
and ice. The activity is so marked that the results thereof are: 
more apparent than in many other Alpine regions, and these, 
so far, have been very little observed and recorded. Finally, 
I should like to say that in the event of any member con- 
templating a visit to the colony, I shall be glad to give all 
the assistance in my power to further the success of his 
venture. This offer is made in the earnest hope that some 
member of the Alpine Club will find himself able to accept it. 


An Attempt on Ko.Lanotl. 
By ERNEST F. NEVE. 


HE clouds which drift over the plains of India towards 
Kashmir are first arrested by the Pir Panjal range. 
After a greater or smaller fall of snow or rain, according to 
the time of year, they cross the Valley of Kashmir, and 
are again arrested by the northern chain of mountains which 
forms the second line of defence against snow or rain to the 
dry upland deserts of Little Tibet. The result is a line of 
snowfields and glaciers, from which a series of summits arise, 
partly mantled by snow and partly consisting of steep faces 
of rock, the cracks and fissures of which are streaked with 
white. The ranges to the north of Kashmir can be con- 
veniently grouped for descriptive purposes according to the 
rivers by which they are drained. The slopes of one group 
ultimately contribute all their surplus water to the river 
Jhelum, in the Valley of Kashmir. This group may therefore 
be considered as most intimately connected with the valley. 
And of its higher peaks Kolahoi is one of the best known. 
Viewed from the S.W. its northern peak appears almost the 
shape of a sugar-loaf; and sometimes, when its snow is 
brown and dirty, it looks like a goat’s horn. Seen from the 
K. or W., the shape is that of a pyramid, two of the three 
sides of which are well seen from the N. From some points 
of view its resemblance to the Matterhorn is very marked. 
The natural approach to Kolahoi is up the Liddar valley, 
@ favourite resort of Kashmir tourists. Leaving the river 
Jhelum at Islamabad, the path skirts the north-west side of a 
great plateau, with raised beaches and glacier-ground sands, 
and following up the left bank of the Liddar passes within 
two miles of the famous temple of Martand, dating probably 
from the fifth century a.p., built of large stone blocks beauti- 
fully fitted together and on one of the most commanding 
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sites in the world. Two marches, mostly through rice fields, 
but for the last few miles through a fringe of forest of Pinus 
excelsa, bring us to Pahalgam, a health resort and popular 
summer camping-ground, 7,200 ft. above sea level. Here the 
Liddar River receives from the north-east a large tributary, the 
Tanin River, which comes down from Shisha Nag, a league- 
long glacier lake, on the well-known pilgrim route to the 
Hindu sacred cave of Amarnath. From above the camping- 
ground at Pahalgam on the E. a good view can be obtained 
of the southern peak of Kolahoi, which is about ten miles 
away as the crow flies. Crossing the Tanin stream just above 
Pahalgam, and following up its right bank for two miles, we 
come to a small torrent plunging down the mountain-side on 
the traveller’s left. Crossing and then following this, we leave 
the Tanin valley, and climb straight up the hill-side for 
8,000 ft., until we reach the top of the ridge. The outlook at 
this point is very grand. In front, its southern aspect 
boldly facing us, stands Kolahoi, with its glacier-worn knolls 
piled one above another and surmounted by dazzling snow- 
fields, from which the S. peak rears its head. Looking 
backwards the whole of the Liddar valley lies at our feet, and 
in the dim distance it can be seen debouching into the Jhelum 
valley, behind which again are the white and glistening slopes 
of the Pir Panjal range. Between us and Kolahoi lies a 
narrow valley. Into this we descend for 1,000 ft., and 
following up the left bank of the Armiung stream for two 
miles camp on the green sward, all amongst the driftwood 
débris, deposited by winter avalanches, and just under a mass 
of moraine boulders, scattered about between which we find 
several specimens of the exquisite blue poppy (Meconopsis 
aculeata). 

We were now on ground familiar from a previous year’s 
exploration. There was, however, so much snow that year 
(1900) that we were compelled to make our final. camping- 
ground at Armiung, a herdsman’s summer settlement two 
miles further down. Asa result of this we were only able to 
cross the Har Nag pass at the head of the Armiung valley, 
and laboriously push up slopes of soft snow to a ridge 
14,200 ft. high and about 2,500 ft. below the summit of the 
twin S. peaks. We obtained, however, an interesting view 
of the N. peak, and were able to form an opinion as to the 
best line for future attacks. Both in 1900 and 1901 the 
party consisted of the Rev. C. E. Barton, myself, and twelve 
porters. 

In 1901 there was much less snow, and we were able to 
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pitch our final camp two stages further up. Following up 
the Armiung River we climbed a steep terminal moraine half 
a mile beyond camp, and, leaving the last birch-trees behind, 
we followed up the narrow valley. Colonies of marmots 
occupied the boulder-covered slopes on either side, and their 
sentries piped out a shrill warning cry as we passed. The 
ground was carpeted with edelweiss, purple astragalus, and 
other alpine flowers. Here and there were dark green clumps 
of juniper, on which we were dependent for firewood for the 
next few days. An ascent of 1,500 ft., steep at the end, 
brought us to the top of the Har Nag pass, height 12,500 ft. 
Down below us on the other side lay a beautiful little blue 
glacier lake, while to the west the south peak was gleaming 
in the sunshine. Descending 300 ft., and crossing the steep 
slopes above the lake, which was beneath us on our right, we 
pitched our next camp at the foot of the grass-covered 
moraine slope which banks up the lake at the northern end. 
Kolahoi now lay to the W., and on the E. side of the Har 
Nag valley lay an interesting snow-capped cliff-sided peak, 
Rajdain, 15,389 ft. This was climbed in the autumn of 1901 
by a party consisting of Dr. Arthur Neve, the Bishop of 
Lahore, and the Rev. Foss Westcott. From Rajdain a 
splendid view can be obtained of Kolahoi. The view in the 
accompanying illustration is taken from a point more than 
2,000 ft. above the Har Nag lake and about 1,000 ft. below the 
summit of Rajdain. In it we observe the pyramidal north 
peak, the notched southern peak to the left, the sweep of 
snowfield, terminating towards its N.E. side in séracs, and 
breaking abruptly. off into a steep ice wall on its eastern 
border. 

The next day we cut down all loads to under their previous 
size and ascended 2,000 ft., pitching two shelter tents on the 
north-eastern aréte, just above the séracs of the N.K. glacier 
and a short distance below the great icefall. 

Here we spent the night. The weather was unsettled, and 
it snowed several times during the afternoon and evening. 
We were most fortunate in having brilliant weather next day, 
and started off along a steep snow slope, which required step- 
cutting. The actual climbing party consisted of our two 
selves and two porters. We were roped the whole day. After 
a gradual ascent of an hour and a half we reached the foot of 
the icefall. From this point a near and striking view of the 
S. peak in profile was obtained. Later in the year Dr. A. 
Neve succeeded in getting on to the snow slopes of this peak, 
and, with more time at his disposal, thinks an ascent might 
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have been accomplished. Cutting our way up the icefall, we 
reached the great snow-field. There were very few crevasses, 
and we were able to make almost a bee-line for the N. peak, 
leaving, as we did so, a magnificent bergschrund, quite 
encircling the N.W. side of the §. peak, on our left. At 
one place the ice clifis must have been 80 ft. high. 

The N. peak looks very steep, but presents two snow-filled 
gullies. Water was tumbling down these, but, owing to the 
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KoLAHOI FROM THE NORTH. 


warmth of the sun, there were no glazed rocks. Choosing 
the north-eastern of these couloirs, we found that the rocks, 
which are of trap formation, afforded the easiest route for the 
first 1,000 ft. We then crossed the snow from right to left. 
It was extremely steep, but fairly soft. Time now failed us, 
and we were compelled to retrace our steps, but not before 
we had fairly satisfied ourselves that the line adopted, if 
followed up, would probably lead to the summit. As far as 
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we could judge there were no greater rock difficulties than 
those already surmounted, while toward the summit the 
gradient appeared to become somewhat less. The point we 
reached was about 16,500 ft.; the summit is 17,827 ft. The 
S. peak appears to be about 1,000 ft. less. It is surprising 
that the difference is not greater, for the N. peak always 
appears to stand up alone and conspicuously separated from 
all others. 

It is probable that Kolahoi could be climbed from the N. 
side as far as the preliminary ascent to the snowfield is con- 
cerned, although the difficulties would be greater. At the 
extreme head of the Liddar valley the peak towers up over a 
fine glacier. The ascent would be made up the W. side of 
this, crossing it above and getting on to the snowtield to the 
E. of the peak. From there the E. or S.E. face would have 
to be climbed, probably at the same place as that selected by 
us. The two faces of the pyramid seen from the N. are 
absolutely impracticable, being almost perpendicular rocky 
walls. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


J. OAKLEY MAUND. 


THE death of J. Oakley Maund, at the age of 56, removes from 
the ranks of the Alpine Club a striking personality and a member 
who at one time—some five-and-twenty years ago—wus a very 
prominent mountaineer. Many who are familiar with the early 
history of the Club will recall that after the first enthusiasm there 
ensued a period of reaction, followed again by a revival destined to 
be permanent, and brought about mainly by the efforts of A. W. 
Moore when Honorary Secretary. 

Among the group of men who contributed to this revival Maund 
was a conspicuous figure. His name occurs often in the ‘ New 
Expeditions’ recorded in the ‘ Journal’; and the papers he read before 
the Club, though they may seem to some now vieux jeu, were 
graphic, humorous, and always of the rizht length. Of late years 
he was seldom seen at the Club meetings, and indeed I think the 
last Winter Dinner he attended was in 1889. He came then 
under protest, but spoke often afterwards of the extreme pleasure he 
experienced in meeting more old Alpine friends than he imagined 
he had. It is hard, however, to renew past associations when once 
interrupted, and he had many other interests in life. To most of 
those who now frequent the Club he was but little known. 

As a mountaineer he was exceedingly careful and safe, never 
neglecting to conform thoroughly to any of the established rules, 
never aiming at what is unwisely called brilliancy, always ready to 
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turn back if he recognised that good sense dictated that regrettable 
course, but working with tremendous energy and determination if 
he felt that difficulties had to be overcome and danger necessarily 
to be faced. The writer can well recall the cool, quiet deliberation 
with which Maund calculated the chances on a certain expedition 
up the Aiguille du Midi, when the party were overtaken by a sudden 
storm. The strong, unhesitating decision forced the guides at a 
critical moment on that occasion to a line that led ultimately to 
safety, a line that the guides alone, perhaps, were capable of 
following out, but which they strongly discountenanced at first and 
were most loth to adopt. 

Maund met with his full share of mountain misadventures, the 
most dramatic of which, on the Bréche de la Meije, is admirably 
described in vol. vii. of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ On this occasion he 
was accompanied only by Jean Martin. The party was snowed up 
at a high elevation for thirty-five hours and took fifty-six hours to 
reach La Grave from La Bérarde. Only a man with exceptional 
physique could have withstood the exposure with such impunity. 

Other notable climbs were those of the Aiguille Verte from the 
Argentiére Glacier and the Gross Lauteraarhorn from the west. 
In 1878—a season of most trying weather, when all climbing was 
difficult—the writer has the most vivid recollections of many 
delightful expeditions made in Maund’s company, among them some 
attempts on the Aiguille du Dru and the crossing of the Bietschhorn 
by a route in great part new. The mountain was in evil condition 
that day, and Maund’s sterling qualities as a mountaineer were, 
probably, never better shown. 

The attractions of chamois-hunting gradually diverted Maund 
from mountaineering proper, and ultimately he devoted his holidays 
in the Alps almost exclusively to that sport. He had an extensive 
shooting in the Vorarlberg, close to the Bavarian frontier, and built 
himself a very characteristic house. The place was most luxuriously 
appointed, but it harmonised admirably with its surroundings, 
being built largely by local workmen and of the materials that 
were ready to hand. People seem too often to think that they are 
conferring a favour on a landscape by building their house, and do 
not scruple to spoil a view when they utilise a view-point. No 
such selfish mistake of judgment was made at Hopfreben, for 
Maund was a man of very refined taste. At this shooting place he 
was seen at his very best. He was always an admirable host and 
never happier than when procul negotiis he could enjoy the 
sport that he loved amidst the mountains with which he was in 
such keen sympathy. 

Like many men prone to quick and often rather unreasonable 
dislikes he was a very staunch friend. His quick temper occasion- 
ally betrayed him into sharp sayings, but though. he often said 
ae things to a man’s face he never spoke ill of him behind his 

ack. 

For some time past his health had been unsatisfactory, and he 
was conipelled to abstain from active exertion. Though it was sad 
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to note in the wasted but upright form the contrast to the 
magnificent athlete of the old mountaineering days, yet the 
intellectual fire did not dim. The eye would sparkle and the 
familiar animation of voice return when the talk turned on the 
mountains, on successes won or failures atoned for on rock and 
glacier. 

In his varied career in life he had met with failures, which never 
discouraged him; and with successes, which never spoilt him. 

The end came, not without warning, but with terrible swiftness, 
while he was abroad, in Pisa. Whom the gods love die suddenly. 
To the last he retained the strongest love of the mountains, and 
left directions that his ashes should be interred on the “ Kleine 
Kiinzle ’”’ mountain, close to his house in the Bregenzerwald. 

C. T. Dent. 


EXHIBITION OF ALPINE PICTURES BY MEMBERS OF 
THE SOCIETE DES PEINTRES DE MONTAGNE. 


THis interesting exhibition of paintings in oil and water colour, 
which was on view at the Club from June 8 to 28, may have 
suggested to some people the question of the possibility of establish- 
ing a similar society in England. It may, however, be pointed out 
that by organising these periodical exhibitions of pictures of moun- 
tain subjects, and by admitting to membership a not inconsiderable 
number of artists who have shown to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee that they are properly imbued with the spirit of the moun- 
tains, the Alpine Club is already performing many of the functions 
of such a society, not the least pleasant of them being the extension 
of a welcome to Continental brothers of the brush. 

The Société des Peintres de Montagne was started in 1898, under 
the patronage of the C.A.F., whose President was made an Hon. 
President of the society. Its headquarters are in Paris, where it 
holds annual exhibitions ; but the idea was a happy one which led 
to the present peaceful invasion of Savile Row by our friendly 
neighbours, some of whose works may, we hope, have secured a 
domicile in this country. 

So young a society has no doubt a future before it; and it is 
interesting to observe the spirit in which its members have 
grappled with the difficulties of mountain-painting. Contrary, 
perhaps, to what might have been expected, one feature is pro- 
minent—the absence of ‘impressionism.’ The pictures for the 
most part convey the notion of having been painted en plein air. 
And this method, if it can be called a method, has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. On the one hand, from the point of view of 
the individual painter, it is the true road to eventual success, for 
no one can portray the spirit of the mountains without having 
studied their anatomy and their multiplicity of detail. On the 
other hand, the most beautiful effects of mountain scenery are too 
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evanescent to be painted carefully and laboriously on the spot; 
they change every minute, every second almost, and even a veteran 
mountain- painter and mountain-climber like M. Loppé, with all his 
power of depicting form and colour, must often feel the inability to 
do more than indicate the glories which he knows and loves so 
well. 

Again, the most beautiful effects are to be seen frequently only in 
places and in weather which scarcely admit of making even hasty 
notes, still less of careful studies. And the general result is that 
the open-air artist is practically compelled to confine himself to 
fine-weather work, that is to say he has usually little choice but to 
paint the mountains when they are hard and staring, in the steady 
glare of a summer day or the glow of a cloudless evening, when the 
same ‘ effect’ can be trusted to occur again and again. 

In the present exhibition it is clear that this has been one of the 
difficulties, as it always must be. There are, no doubt, exceptions, 
such as L. Trinquier’s charming little monochrome (No. 29) of a 
flight of gulls near Chillon, with a soft misty background ; or 
A. Balouzet’s two rich cloudy pictures (Nos. 67 and 82); or Bernard 
Wolff’s dimly mysterious sketch of the Finsteraarhorn in twilight 
(No. 61—pastel), and, again, his Monte Rosa, seen through a veil 
of sunlit cloud (No. 62). But, as a rule, there is little imaginative 
or impressionist painting, though there is plenty of honest hard 
work from brushes which are not unaccustomed to it. In water- 
colour the broad clean style of L. Trinquier is paralleled by 
E. Brunnarius ; the sunset glow is bravely handled by A. Guéry, 
Ch. Bertier, A. Nozal, and the travelled J. Eysseric. Perhaps one 
of the most interesting works is E. Burnand’s ‘Bernese Alps’ 
(No. 66), a large picture in the panoramic style of the Eiger, 
Monch, and Jungfrau from behind Interlaken. ‘The effect of broad 
full daylight on a clear day is well given, and the great mountain 
masses stand out solid and true. So, too, is the big oil-painting 
(No. 50) of Pralognan, by L. Wiihrer, a successful rendering of a 
somewhat less difficult effect. But one misses the glory of the sky 
in mixed weather. Possibly the next exhibition by the society will 
show that its members have dared to try their hands at cloudland. 

This notice would be incomplete without some mention of the 
charming little paintings of alpine flowers by Madame Trébuchet. 
This is a subject which lends itself well to the faithful and delicate 
treatment of an enthusiast, for flowers are good sitters. It is to be 
wished that more artists would bestow equal pains on these jewels 
of the hills. H. G. W. 


THE ALPINE CLUB PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


THE annual exhibition of photographs held in the Club Hall during 
the month of May, although not so large as in former years, nor 
possessing the striking pictures due to expeditions into far distant 
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countries, nevertheless in many cases shows an advance in the 
pictorial treatment of the aaljects chosen. The enlargements 
are distinctly smaller in size, the printing more varied in tone, on 
rough and smooth papers, while the art of the frame-maker has 
added considerably to their artistic merit. 

Mr. Sydney Spencer, to whose management it was entrusted, 
has again added to the many obligations under which the Club 
lies to him for the success attending the exhibition. 

To give the ladies, eight of whom are to be found amongst the 
exhibitors, precedence, Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond is again well in 
the front rank, exhibiting several examples of winter studies. 
‘ Larch Woods in the Engadine,’ in which snow amid trees always 
gives pleasing effects, may be singled out as perhaps her best, 
though for excellence of technique we commend the quarterplate 
print No. 50, representing Messrs. Collie and Woolley starting for 
an ascent in Arctic Norway. The print is sharp and crisp. 

‘The Summit of the Blumlisalphorn,’ by Miss EK. E. Mudd, is 
an extraordinary production. The overhanging cornice, with its 
icicles hanging somewhat out of the perpendicular, suggests that 
the summit is of ice or snow, but as the surrounding slopes are of 
the same texture and tone we confess we are much puzzled. 

The contributions by Miss Evelyn Arkle of the ‘Dent Blanche’ 
and the ‘ Gabelhorn,’ both from the Mountet, could not be better 
photographs. Every little detail of rock, ice, and snow is developed 
to its correct tone, while the many overhanging glaciers of the 
aoe remind one of the drapery so characteristic of Caucasian 
peaks. 

Miss Ella Corry’s halfplate views (No. 59) of Dolomites are well- 
chosen subjects and nicely finished negatives. ‘An Old House, Sus’ 
(No. 60), by Miss Ellis, is an interesting specimen of the architec- 
ture so familiar to us in the Engadine, with its fresco adornments, 
more pleasing in the monotone photograph than, perhaps, in 
reality. 

Of the non-members, Mr. H. Speyers’s contributions are all very 
interesting, and of exceptional technical and pictorial merit. They 
exhibit patience in exposure and skill in development. ‘ Monte 
Rosa from Cima di Jazzi’ is perhaps his best. The peaks are set 
_In heavy masses of rolling cloud, while in the foreground light 
downy mists help to break the dark buttresses of the lower slopes. 
A good representation of the crystal texture of ice is to be found in 
his picture of ‘ Séracs, Marjelensee.’ 

Mr. E. J. Garwood sends several examples of telephoto work. 
The distances from which the photographs were taken not being 
known, it is difficult to estimate whether the best possible use has 
been made of the lens. ‘The Spannorter from above Engelberg’ 
would appear to be about three magnifications, in which case we 
venture to suggest that with an ordinary rapid symmetrical lens an 
equally good enlargement would have been produced. 

Alfred Holmes is quite up to his usual standard of sound topo- 
graphical work, and sends several large pictures, ‘ The Aiguille du 
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Chardonnet’ being perhaps his most remarkable contribution. 
It resembles, as has been said, the mouth of an extinct volcano 
filled up with snow. 

Mr. C. Lord contributes two good pictures. ‘Declining Day’ is 
photographed in an amphitheatre of precipitous rock, ice, and snow 
on the Mer de Glace. The sun has evidently waned, producing a 
chilling scene, with little contrast of light and shade. His other 
contribution is a pleasing picture of Mte. Cristallo as seen through 
pine-trees. | 

‘Descent of the Seracs,’ by Mr. Samuel Bullock, is both good in 
subject and manipulation, though spoiled by the intense blue tone 
of the print. 

Mr. J. H. Doncaster has a delightful bit of work in ‘Near Vrin 
in the Lugnetzer Thal,’ chosen with good judgment. A turbulent 
torrent is wending its way through a deep and precipitous gorge, 
the upper banks clothed with larch-trees, with an extraordinary 
example of very distorted stratified rocks on the left bank of the 
torrent. 

The two exhibits by Mr. F. N. Ellis are of particular merit, very 
noteworthy being ‘In Pralognan.’ In this picture we have an 
almost perfect representation of an ideal Graian basin with its 
sward-like fields, dotted here and there with chalets, its pine- 
timbered hill-sides, while above them and far beyond are snow- 
clad peaks rising many thousands of feet. It is a subject full of. 
difficulty, which the photographer has overcome with much skill. - 

Dr. Norman Collie, no longer content to exhibit mountain mass 
and form, again is strong in pictorial effects of cloud, sea, and rock.. 
In the ‘ Coast Scene, Norway,’ we have a stormy mass of cloud 
with here and there a gull sailing over the sea, and in the back- 
ground a dark coast-line, the whole producing an artistic effect. 

Dr. Collie, in our world of photography, belongs to the Impres- 
sionist school ; his aim, as we have seen in his sunsets, 1s to repro- 
duce effects which strike him as beautiful, however difficult they: 
may appear to an ordinary photographer, and in doing this he 
sometimes sacrifices technique for passing effects of mist and sun- 
shine. 

Although Sydney Spencer’s pictures are not as striking and 
remarkable as his exhibits of recent years, they all possess the same. 
patience and judgment in exposure and manipulation in develop- 
ment so characteristic of his work. ‘Aiguille Verte, from Plan 
Praz,’ side by side with H. Woolley’s‘ L’Aiguillette, Chamontx,’. 
both winter scenes, may be said to be the gems of the Exhibition. 

Mr. Valentine Richards’s sole contribution, ‘ Rosengarten Group, 
from the Kesselkogel,’ is perhaps one of the most remarkable 
pictures in the show. It represents wild castellated rock peaks, 
showing much contrast of colour in their geological formation, and 
backed with delicate mists of cloud which rise from the valleys 
behind the jagyed peaks. It is a powerful production. 

Mr. Shea, our exponent of the telephoto lens, sends some of his 
own enlargements. They are not quite equal to his former work, 
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which perhaps may be due to what appears to us over-enlargement. 
They are remarkable for their sharpness of delineation, a feature so 
difficult to obtain with the telephoto lens. Dr. Tempest Anderson’s 
‘Snow Crevasse near the Col du Géant’ is distinctly good, though 
when shown as a slide on the screen it is much improved, the 
transparency of the icicles being very remarkabie. 

We must not omit to mention the work of A. B. W. 
Kennedy, who sends some charming pictures in rich brown tones. 
We are reminded in his ‘ Wetterlicke in Early Morning’ of the 
characteristic studies of our friend Mr. Eccles, whose absence at our 
recent exhibitions is so much to be regretted. Unfortunately too 
we missed many familiar names—Sir W. Abney, Sir Martin Conway, 
Sig. Sella, Messrs. Brushfield and Priestman, whilst Mr. Clinton 
Dent, although not exhibiting in his usual vigour, at any rate made 
an attempt to reach the snowfields of Spitsbergen, and shows 
three small prints—‘ Tromsde, Norway,’ ‘ The I,Y. Hohenzollern,’ 
and ‘ Recherche Bay, Spitsbergen.’ 

‘The Meije, Evening,’ by A. A. Booth, would, it seems to us from 
the hazy atmosphere, more appropriately represent a midday effect. 

Dr. O. K. Williamson, Mr. Oliver Bodington, Messrs. Howard 
Barrett, Wollaston, Withers, Adams, and Gatty showed interesting 
work. ‘Oeschinen-See,’ by Mr. J. P. Somers, must not be over- 
looked as a charming bit of sub-alpine landscape; the pines with 
their deep shadows reflected in the mere below were delightful. 


THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since 
April :— 
Recent Works, presented by the Authors or Publishers. 


Alpini ed Alpinisti. Rivista Quindicinale di Alpinismo Letteratura e Sport. 
8vo, ill. Nos. 1-3. Milano, Aprile 1-Magyio 1, 1902. 10 lire per an. 
Baedeker, K. Siidbayern, Tirol und Salzburg . . . Handbuch fiir Reisende. 
30. Aufl. 8vo, pp. 607 ; maps, plans. Leipzig, Baedeker, 1902 
Bicknell, C. The prehistoric rock engravings in the Italian Maritime Alps. 
4to, pp. 72; 24 plates. Privately printed, Bordighera, Gibelli, 1902 
Chappuis, C. Annibal dans les Alpes. 8vo, pp. 233-356. In Annales de 
l'Université de Grenoble, ix, 2. 1897 
The late Monsieur Chappuis spent some months in 1859 and 1861 
exploring the western Alps, and as the result of those explorations 

and of subsequent study, he argues without hesitation in favour of 

the Vallée de l?Ubaye and the Col de Roure. He also shows how 
impossible it is to suppose that any of the other suggested passes was 

the one used by Hannibal. The article is an interesting addition to 

the many articles and books already published on this vexed question. 
Dessauer, A. Verstiegen? Alpin-psychologischer Roman. 8vo, pp. 118; ill. 
Miinechen, Schupp [1902]. M. 1,50 

Another mountaineering novel. The hero Norbert climbs in the 
Eastern Alps and in South America, where he meets with a severe 
accident from the giving-way of a rock on which he stands. To 

escape matriage with the heroine, Emmy, whom he has ceased to 
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love, he commits suicide from an alpine summit ; and now— Norberts 
Bild hangt trauerumfiort iiber Emmys Bette, sie kokettiert damit.” _ 
Diibi, Hch. Der Alpensinun in der Literatur und Kunst der Berner von 1537- 
1839. Neujahrs-Blatt d. Litter. Ges. Bern. 1902. 4to, pp. 59. 
. Bern, Wyss, 1901. Fr. 2.50 
Kopetzky, A. Fiihrer durch Waidhofen a. d.Ybbs. 8vo. pp. 38; map, ill. 
Weigend, Waidhofen, 1902 
Meurer, J. Illustrirter Fiihrer durch ganz Tirol und Vorarlberg nebst angren- 
zenden alpinen Gebietstheilen. 8vo, pp. xviii. 485; maps, ete., num. ill. 
Hartlebens Illust. Fiihrer 55. Wien, etc, Hartleben, 1902. M. 7.20 
This is an excellent guide-book, which specially excludes any attempt 
to give minute details about high mountaineering. 
Trautwein, Th. Das Bayerische Hochland mit dem Allyiu, das angrenzende 
‘Tirol und Salzburg nebst Salzkammergut. 10. Aufl. Bearbeitet v. Hch 
Hess. 8vo, pp. xii, 331 ; Ravenstein’s map of the Eastern Alps in sections. 
Innsbruck, Edlinger, 1902. M. 3,50 
Whymper, E. Guide to Zermatt, 6th edition. 
—— Guide to Chamonix and the range of Mont Blanc, 7th edition. 
London, Murray, 1902. 3/- nett, each 


Older Books. 
Ball’s Alpine Guides. In parts. 
Bernese Alps. pp. 144. , 1873 
North Switzerland. pp. 145-244. 18738 
The Pass of St. Gothard. pp. 245-346. 1873 


Galton, Francis. The art of travel; or, shifts and contrivances available in 
wild countries. Fourth edition, entirely Re-cast and much Enlarged. 
With many additional woodcuts. 8vo, pp. vi, 360 ; ill. 

London, Murray, 1867 

-Henderson, Dr. Ebenezer. Iceland; or the journal of a residence in that 
island, during the years 1814 and 1815. ... 2nd edition. 8vo, pp. xiv, 
578; map, plates. Edinburgh, Waugh and Innes; London, 1819 

Jones, C. A. The foreign freaks of five friends. 8vo, pp. ix, 167; ill. 

London, Kegan Paul, 1882 
A very slight account of a trip in Switzerland, Grindelwald, Rigi, 
Chamonix, etc. 

Murray, John. A Huand-book for travellers in Switzerland and the Alps of 

Savoy and Piedmont. A New Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 
London, Murray; Paris, Galignani, 1842 

——__ —— A newedition... 

London, Murray; Paris, Galignani; Leipsig, Longman, 18438 

—-— Third edition, corrected and augmented. 8vo. 

London, Murray; Paris, Galignani, etc., 1846 

Nicolet, Victor. Lamartine et les Alpes. Discours de réception. 8vo, pp. 91. 
Reprinted from Bull. de |’Acad. delph., 4me sér., viii. 

Grenoble, Allier, 1894 

Switzerland. Beitriive zur geologischen Karte der Schweiz, herausyeveben v. 
d. geol. Commission d. schweiz. naturf. Ges. auf Kosten d. Eidgenossen- 


schaft. 4to. Bern, Schmidt, Francke & Co. 
13. Escher v. d. Linth, A. Die Sentis-Gruppe. pp. 262. 1878 
16. E. Renevier. Monographie des Hautes-Alpes vaudoises. pp. 562; 
plates, ill. 1890 

18. V. Gilliéron. Territoires de Vaud, Fribourg et Berne. Avec Atlas. 
pp. 532. - 1885 


22. E. Favre & H. Schardt. Préalpes du Canton de Vaud et du Chablais 
jusqu’a la Dranse et de la Chaine des Dents de Midi. Avec Atlas. 
pp. 636. 1857 

23. F. Rolle. Das siidwestliche Graubiinden und nordéstliche Tessin. 
pp. 59; plates. 1881 
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24.1. F. J. Kaufmann. Centralgebiet der Schweiz. Emmen- und 
Schlierengegenden ... bis zur Briinigstrasse ... pp. 608; mit 


Atlas. 1886 
3. C. Mesch. Kalk- und Schiefergebirge zwischen dem Reuss u. 
Kienthal. pp. 307. 1894 


Atlas von 35 Tafeln. 
4. A. Baltzer. Das Aarmassiv nebst einem Abschnitt d. Gotthard- 
massivs. pp. 184; plates. 1888 
25. A. Heim. Hochalpen zwischen Reuss und Rhein. pp. 503; plates. 
1891 


27. H. Gerlach. Die Penninischen Alpen. Die Bergwerken d. Kantons 

Wallis. pp. 159, 79; plates. 1883 

The first part is reprinted from Neue Denksch. d. schweiz. Naturf. 
Ges., xxiil. 

39. (N. F. ix) J. Oberholzer. Monographie einiger prahistorischer 

Bergstiirze in den Glarneralpen. pp. 209; plates. 1900 


Club Publications. 


Caucasus. Club alpin du Caucase & Paiatigorsk. 1902. 
A notice has been received of the founding of a Caucasian Alpine Club 
on the Ist of May last. 
D.u.0e. Warnsdorf. Bericht ii.d. ersten 15 Jahre ihres Bestehens 1887-1901. 
8vo, pp. 39; ill. Zittau, Bohm, 1902 
Fiume. Club alpino fiumano. 
Liburnia; Rivista bimestrale. no. 1. 15 May, 1902 


Hungary. Jahrb. d. Karpathen-Vereines, 29. 1902 
Contents :—. 
K. v. Englisch ; Erstbesteig. d. Krukowski-Thurmes u. d. Chrysanthe- 
men-Spitze. 


K. Jurzyca; Thurm-Spitze. 
K. v. Englisch ; Thurm-Spitze. 
§. Weber; Am Kronenberg: Breccia-Fiillsel. 
: F. Denés ; Geologie d. Tatragebirges. 
Norwegian Tourist Association. Aarbog. 1902 
Contents, inter alia :— 
P. A. Oyen; Vore isbreers forandriner 1901, 
Prof. Geelmuyden ; Gamle minder fra fjeldet. 
Wm C. Slingsby; Fjeld og fjeldvanderere. 
F. Sundt; Store Knutshulstind fra Knuthullet. 


Pamphlets and Magazine Articles. 


Australasian Association for the advancement of Science; Report of the 
third meeting. (Wellington, N.Z., Didsbury, 1891) 
This contains, inter alia :— 
J. H. Baker: On Mount Cook Glacier motion, pp. 153-161, with plate. 
T. M. Hocken: Some account of the earliest explorations in N.Z. 
(including mountain exploration), pp. 254-270. 
. .G.E. Mannering: Glaciers of the Tasman Valley, pp. 591-2. 
(Presented by the Association.) 
Bd, H. Mont Blanc, Chamonix. 8vo, pp. 35; map, ill. 
(Paris, Paris-Lyon-Méd, Rail. Co., 1902) 
A description, to serve as a Railway advertisement. 
Le Blond, Mrs. - A traverse of the Barre des Ecrins, Dauphiné. 8vo, pp. 62-66; 


ill. In Travel, London. June, 1902 
Bullock, H.S. A debtor to Mont Dolent. 8vo, pp. 110-115; ill. In The 
Fireside, London. February, 1902 


Burpee, L. J. The conquest of Assiniboine. 8vo, pp. 207-212. In Outing, 
New York. May, 1902 
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A short history of attempted ascents and of Mr. Outram’s successful 
climb in 1901. 
Canadian Rockies, A Famous Mountaineer in the. 8vo, pp. 24; ill. 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Co, 1902 
A prettily illustrated advertisement, giving an account of Mr. Whymper’s 
climbing in 1901. 
Cuénot, Henri. Une excursion dans le Valais: Val d’Anniviers, Evolena, 
Grand St-Bernard. 8vo, pp. 18. In Assoc. frangais p. l‘Avancem. d. Sc. 
1897 
(Presented by the Author together with reprints of several of the author’s 
articles published in the Annuaire du C. A. F., etc.) 
Maffi, C.P.P. L’ opera di M. Joseph Vallot sul Monte Bianco. 8vo, pp. 14. 
Venezia, Tip. M. S. Comp. 1889 
[Mathews, William.] Lecture on the Glaciers of Switzerland. 8vo, pp. 29. 
Privately printed, Tunbridge Wells, Hepworth, 1902 
A lecture on glacier theories delivered at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, March 15, 1858. 
(Presented by Mrs. William Mathews. ) 
Steinitzer, A. Die Bedeutung des Zuckers als Krafitstoff fiir Touristik, Sport 
und Militirdienst. 8vo, pp. 32. Berlin, P. Parey, 1902. M.1 
The Author describes various mountaineering expeditions made by him, 
in the Engadine and elsewhere, with the object of testing the value of 
sugar as a diet for the providing of energy during special and excessive 
muscular work by those not regularly accustomed to it. He found 
that taking nothing but sugar—or sometimes with a small quantity of 
bread—in quantities of 14-3 oz. at a time, and in all about 1 lb. in 
the 24 hours, he felt no fatigue as the result of arduous expeditions, 
one of which lasted for seven days continuously. He quotes many 
other authorities to a similar effect. 
(Presented by the Publisher.) 
Vallot, Joseph. Flore glaciale des Hautes-Pyrénées. 8vo, pp. 133-141. In 


Bull. Soc. botan. de France xxxii. Mars, 1885 
—— Influence chimique du sol sur la végétation d. sommets d. Alpes. §vo, 
pp. 23-29. In Bull. Soc. botan. de France, xxxiv. Janvier, 1887 
—— Etudes Pyrénéennes. 8vo. Paris, Lechevalier 
—— -—. 1. Le sapin et ses déformations. pp. 49; ill. 1887 
——- —— 2. Mécanisme de la destruction d. pics granitiques. pp. 31; ill. 
887 
—— —— 3. Oscillations d. glaciers d. Pyrénées. pp. 14; plates. 1887 
—— —— 4. Comblement d. lacs Pyrénéens. pp. 12; plate. 1887 
—— 5. Les marmites de Géants. pp. 31; plate. 1891 


L’ascension du Mont-Blanc autrefois et aujourd’hui. 8vo, pp.19. Re- 
printed from Bull. Sect. du Sud-Ouest du C. A. F 
Bordeaux, Gagnebin et Lacrambe, 1889 
-—— La photographie des montagnes & l’usage des alpinistes. 8vo, pp. 42 ; 
ill. Paris, Gauthier- Villars, 1899 
— — Various geological pamphlets and reprints from the publications of 
Alpine Clubs. 
——-, A. Delebecque et L. Duparc. Sur la catastrophe de Saint-Gervais, 
12 juillet, 1892. 8vo, pp. 32; plates. Reprinted from Arch. d. Sc. 
XXVvili. Sep., 1892 
(All the above presented by M. Vallot.) 


Other Items. 


Mieulet’s Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc and various sheets of the Dufour 
map. 


The following have been presented by W. R. Rickmers, Esq. :— 


Attlmayr, F. v. Die deutschen Kolonien im Gebirge zwischen Trient, 
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Bassano und Verona. 8vo, pp. 90-126: 1-88. In Zeits. d. Ferd., Inns- 

bruck, 3. F., 12, 13. 1865, 1866 
Beattie, W.; Die Schweiz nach.. Mit Stahlstichen versehen nach Original 

Zeichnungen von W. H. Bartlett. 2 vols, 4to, pp. 42, 44; plates. 


” n.p., n.d. 
Becker, M.A. Der Otscher und sein Gebiet. ... 2. Theil. Geschichte und 
Topographie. 8vo, pp. viii, 444. Wien, Grund, 1860 


This is the second part of the Reisehandbuch f. Besucher d. Otscher. 
Benzenberg, J. F. Briefe geschrieben auf einer Reise durch die Schweiz im 
Jahr 1810. 2 vols, 8vo. Diisseldorf, Schreiner, 1811 
St. Gothard, Rizvi, Grindelwald, Chamonix, etc. 
(Berlepsch, HH. A.) Alpina. Reise-Journal fiir Alpenwanderer in der Schweiz. 
8vo, pp. 306. 21 parts issued May to October, 1856. 
; St. Gallen, Scheitlin & Zollikofer, 1857 
No more published. 
Contains, inter alia :— 
pp. 81-98, Die Ersteigung der Jungfrau durch die Herrn Agassiz. .. . 
pp. 223-247, Besteig. d. westl. héchsten Spitze d. Monte Rosa, d. J. J. 
Weilenmann. Reprinted from Neumann’s Zeitsch. f. allg. Erdk. 
pp. 251-8, Erste Besteig. d. héchsten Bernina-Spitze, d. Herrn Coaz. 
Reprinted from Jahresb. d. naturf. Ges. Gravbiindens. 
pp. 280-303, Dus Meer de Glace, nach Prof. Forbes u. Andern. 
Bertolotti, Davido. Viaggio in Savoia ossia Descrizione degli Stati Oltra- 
montani di S. M. il Re di Sardegna. 8vo, 2 vols. Torino, Favale, 1828 
Vol, 1, pp. 190-261, Chamonix and Mont Blanc, with Pindemonte’s 
verses to Saussure and translation of Sherwill and Markham’s ascent 
of Mont Blane. Vol. 2, Aix, Chambéry, Grenoble, Mont Cenis. 
Blaas, Dr.J. Ueber die Galcialformation im Innthale. 8vo, pp. 1-122; maps. 
In Zeit. d. Ferd., 3. F., 19. 1885 
Bohm, A. v. Die Vollendung des Dachsteinwerkes von F. Simony. 8vo, 
p- 140-156; 8 plates. In Mit. d.k. k. Geog. Ges. Wien, 39. 1896 
[Bride , P.8.] Course de Bile a Bienne par les Vallées du Jura. 8vo, pp. 256 ; 
map, frontispiece. Bale, Serini, 1789 
An important work in the development of the love of Swiss scenery. 
Buckingham, J. 8. France, Piedmont, Italy, Lombardy, the Tyrol, and 
Bavaria. An autumnal tour. 42% vols, 8vo; steel plates by Bartlett, etc. 
London, Jackson; Paris, Mandeville [1849] 
Published by subscription. Vol. 1, pp. 91-112, Geneva, Simplon, Italian 
Lakes ; vol. 2, pp. 424-434, Brenner Pass. : 
Buddeus, Aurelio. Schweizerland. Natur und Menschenleben. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Leipzig, Avenarius & Mendelssohn, 1853 
Light articles on Swiss scenery and history. 
(Burch, Lambert van der.) Sabaudis respublicu et historia. 32mo, pp. 313. 
Lugd. Batav., ex Officina Elzeviriana, anno 1634 | 
Cheever, G@. B. Wanderings of a pilgrim. ... A new edition. 8vo; 10 of 


Bartlett’s plates. Glasgow and London [1850] 
Coxe, W. Sketches of the Natural, Civil, and Political State of Swisserland ; 
. . . Bvo, pp. vili, 532. London, Dodsley ; Paris, Barrois, 1779 


This is identical with the London edition, except that the Paris 
Publishers have their name added in red type on the title-page. 

Cvijic, J. Eine Besteigung des Sardagh. 8vo, pp. 44-50. In Ber. v. Ver. d. 

Geog. an d. Univ. Wien. 1891 

Daudet, A. Tarturin in den Alpen. 8vo, pp.179. Halle a.d.8., Hendel [1890] 
Deutsche Alpenzeitung. Vol. 1, nos. 17, 24, 25, and Festnummer. 4to; ill. 

Miinchen, Kastner u. Lossen, 1901 

Diener, C. Ueber den Einfluss d. Erosion an der Dolomitsticke. 8vo, 


pp. 25-30. In Mit. d. k. k. geog. Ges., Wien, 43. 1900 
Drager, A. Die Natur des Hochyebirges, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die 
Gletscher. 8vo, pp. viii, 190; col. lithographs. Leipzig, Keil, 1857 


General travel in the Eastern Alps. 
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Ebel, J.G. Schilderung der Gebirgsvélker vom Kanton Glarus... 8vo, 

pp. xii, 398; 2 plates. Leipzig, Wolf, 1802 
The second volume of Schilderung d. Gebirgsvélker d. Schweitz. 

Ehrlich, C. Ueber die nordéstlichen Alpen. 8vo, 92. Linz, Wimmer, 1850 

Pe Geological. 

Engelhardt, C. M. Naturschilderungen. 1840 

The Club Library now has the several impressions of this work. The 

first with Basel on the title-page, the second with Paris, Strass- 

burg et Basel, and containing pp. ix-xxv of corrections, which were 

also issued separately to those who had subscribed to the first impres- 

sion. Each of the above impressions was issued with the plate 

opposite p. 60, either col. or uncol., and with the plates in the 

accompanying atlas, either col. or uncol. 
Facchini, Dr. Francisco. Flora von Siidtirol. 8vo, pp. viii, 151. In Zeits. 


d. Ferd., Innsbruck, 3. F., 5. 1856 
Fink, E. Touristen-Vademecum. Kurze Anleitung fiir Touristen bei Unter- 
nehmung von Bergtouren. 8vo, pp. 31. Wien, Holder, 1887 


Forestier, Alcide de. Alpes pittoresques. Description de la Suisse. .. Publiée 
sous la direction de. 2 vols, 4to; maps, steelplates, some coloured. 

Paris, Delloye, 1837, 1838 
[Freygang, W.v.] Lettres sur la Caucase et la Géorgie, suivies d’une relation 

d’un voyage en Perseen 1812. 8vo, pp. 353; map, 3 vignettes. 
Hambourg, Perthes & Besser ; etc., 1816 

Two of the vignettes are of Kasbek and of Ararat. 

—— Briefe iiber den Kaukasus. . . 8vo, pp. vi, 329; map, vignettes. 
Hamburg, Perthes u. Besser, 1817 
Fugger, E. Die Hochseen. 8vo, pp. 638-672; in Mit. d. k. k. geog. Ges. 
Wien, 39. 1896 
Gilbert, J. und Churchill, G@. C. Die Dolomitberge. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Klagenfurt, Kleinmayr, 1865, 1868 
Grissinger, K. Die Schneegrenze in der ‘Hohe Tatra.’ 8vo, pp. 44-49. In 
Ber. v. Ver. d. Geog. an d. Univ. Wien. 1888 
Hartwig, E. von. Briefe aus und iiber Tirol geschrieben in den Jahren 1843 
bis 1845. Ein Beitrag zur niheren Charakteristik dieses Alpenlandes. . . 


8vo, pp. 650; two plates. Berlin, Duncker u. Humblot, 1846 
Herz, Max. Oesterreichs Berge und Thiiler. Rund- und Bade-Reisebuch. 
8vo, pp. 326; ill. Wien, Meyer, 1876 


Kohl, J. G. Alpenreisen. 2 vols, 8vo. Dresden u. Leipzig, Arnold, 1849 
Vol. 1, Grindelwald, Rosenlaui, Urschweiz; vol. 2, Rhaetian Alps, 
Italian Lakes, Chamonix, Bale. 

Kurowski, L. Das ... wahre Areal der Oetzthaler-Gletscher. 8vo, pp. 25- 
_ 81. In Ber. v. Ver. d. Geog. an d. Univ. Wien. 1888 
—— Die Vertheilung d. Vergletscherung in d. Ostalpen. 8vo, pp. 12-31, map. 
In Ber. v. Ver. d. Geog. an d. Univ. Wien. 1889 

Lowenberg, Julius. Schweizer Bilder. svo, pp. 224; maps, plates. 
Berlin, Hasselberg, 1834 

St. Gotthard, Grindelwald, Lauterbrunnen, Chamonix, etc. 

Léwl, F. Der Gross-Venediger. 4to, pp. 515-532; ill, In Jahrb. d. k. k. 


geol. Reichsanst., 44, 3. Wien, 1894 
Michael, R. Die Vergletscherung der Lassing-Alpen. 8vo, pp. 20-30. In 
Ber. d. v. Ver. d. Geog. an d. Univ. Wien. 1891 


Mildensee, G. v. Das Karlseisfeld. 8vo, pp. 23-98; map. In Mit. d. k. k. 
geog. Ges., Wien, 40. 

Moulinié, C. E. F. Promenades philosophiques et religieuses aux environs du 
Mont-Blanc, Nouvelle édition augmentée d’une Promenade au Jura, et 
d’une autre a l’hospice du Grand St. Bernard. 12mo, pp. xxvi, 627. 

Geneve, Luc Sestié; Paris, Ferra, 1820 

Miiller, Karl. Ansichten aus den deutschen Alpen. Ein Lehrbuch fiir 

Alpenreisende, . . . 8vo, pp. xvi, 452; map, ill. Halle, Schwetschke, 1858 
A guide-book through the Eastern Alps. 
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Otto, Dr. Die Hohe Tatra. Praktischer Fiihrer. Neu bearbcitet. 2. Aufl. 
Griebens Reisebiicher, 47. 8vo, pp. 148, map. Berlin, Goldschmidt, 1895 
Pechmann, E. Notizen zur Hohen- und Profilkarte, nebst dem Verzeichnisse 
der trigom. bestimmten Hoéhen v. Tirol u. Vorarlberg. 4to, pp. 121; map. 


In Mit. d. k. k. geog. Ges., Wien, viii, 2. 1865 
Penck, A. Die Picos de Europa und das kantabrische Gebirge. 8vo, pp. 278— 
281. In Hettners Geog. Zeitsch., 3, 5. Leipzig, 1897 


Petersen, Th., zusammeng. v. Schutzhiitten und Unterkunftshiiuser in den 
Alpen Europas. Folio sheet. Frankfurt a. M., Mahlau& Waldschmidt, n.d. 
Pfaff, Dr. Friedrich. Die Naturkriifte in den Alpen oder Physikalische 
Geographie des Alpenbirges. 8vo, pp. x, 281; ill. 
Miinchen, Oldenburg, 1877 
Orography, hydrography, meteorology, geology. 
Pichler, A. Aus dem Inn- und Wippthale. 8vo, pp. 137-232; maps. In 
Zeits. d. Ferd., 3. F., 8. 1859 
Geological. 
——— Beitrive zur Geognosie Tirols, 8 u. 4. 8vo, pp. 1-48; 3-17; with col. 
map, Die Oetzthalermasse. In Zeits. d. Ferd., Innsbruck, 3. F., 11-12. 
1863, 1865 
Pilatus, Der. Zur Erinnerung an die fiinfte Jahresversammlung des S.A.C. in 
Luzern, 1867. 8vo, pp. 58. Luzern, Schiffmann, 1868 
Prinzinger, Dr. A. Ueber einige ‘ Heidenwege’ im salzburgischen Gebirge, 
insbesondere iiber den Korntauern. 8vo, pp. 24; map. In Mit. d. Ges. f. 
Salzb. Landesk., xxviii. 1887 
Ramond de la Carbonniére. Reise nach den hoéchsten franzisischen und 
spanischen Pyreniien. . . . 2 vols, 8vo; 2 maps and outline. 
Strasburg, akad. Buchhandlung, 1789 
[Raoull-Rochette, D.}] Lettres sur quelques cantons de la Suisse, écrites en 
1819. 8vo, pp. vi, 494. Paris, Nicolle, 1820 
Berne, Lauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, Pilatus, St. Gothard, etc. 
Rhatischen Alpen, Wanderungen d. d.; see {‘Tscharner, P. C. v.| 
Ruthner, A. v. Wanderunzen auf dem Glocknergebiete. 4to, pp. 27-54. In 


Mit. d. k. k. geog. Ges., Wien, vi. 1863 
—— Skizzen aus der Zillerthaler Gebirgsgruppe. 4to, pp. 68. In Mit. d. k. k. 
geog. Ges., Wien, viii, 2. 1855 


Saussure, H. B. von. Reisen durch die Alpen ... mit Anmerkungen be- 
reichert. Aus dem Franzosischen tibersetzt (von 8. Wyttenbach). 4 vols, 
8vo ; copper-plates. Leipzig, Junius, 1781, 1781, 1787, 1788 

Schaden, A. von. Neuestes Taschenbuch fiir Reisende durch Bayerns und 
Tirols Hochlande, . . . Humoristisch, . . . bearbeitet. 8vo, pp. xiv, 182; 
ill. Miinchen, Lindauer, 1833 

Schmidl, A. Reisehandbuch durch Erzherzogthum Oesterreich mit Salzburg, 
Obersteyermark und Tirol. 8vo, pp. xviii, 504. 

Privately printed, Giins, Reichard ; Leipzig, Volekmar, 1834 

—— Dr. A. A. Das Bihar-Gebirge an der Grenze von Ungarn und Sieben- 
biirgen. 8vo, pp. 442; map, col. and other plates. 

Wien, Forster & Bartelmus, 1863 

Schonberger, F. Orometrisches aus den Niedern Tauern. 8vo, pp. 421 456. 
In Mit. d. k. k. geog. Ges., Wien, 40. 1897 

Simony, F. Ueber die Schwankungen ... der Gletscher des Dachstein- 
gebirges, 1840-1884. vo, pp. 23; 2 plates. In Mit. d. k. k. geog. Ges., 
Wien, 28. 185 

Sonklar, K. A. Reiseskizzen aus den Alpen und Karpathen. 8vo, vi. 350. 

Wien, Seidel, 1857 
In’s Tatragebirge ; Reisen in Tirol; Eine Glocknerfahrt. 

Stotter, M. Die Oetzthaler-Masse; Die Silvretta-Masse. 8vo, pp. 1-136. In 
Zeits. d. Ferd., Innsbruck, 3. F., 8. 1859 

Switzerland ; Zeichnungen nach der Natur, 1826; see [Wilhelmi, H.] 

Tirol, Das Land. Mit einem Anhange: Vorarlberz. Ein Handbuch fiir 
Reisende. 3 vols, 12mo. Innsbruck, Wagner, 1837-1838 
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[Tscharner, P. C. v.}] Wanderungen durch die Rhitischen Alpen. Ein 
Beitrag zur Charakteristik dieses Theils des Schweizerischen Hochlandes 


und seiner Bewohner. 2 vols. 8vo. Ziirich, Orell Fiissli, 1829, 183] 
Tyndall, J. Alpiskie ledniki. 8vo, pp. 346; ill. Moscow, Glazoun, 1866 


A Russian translation of ‘ Glaciers of the Alps.’ 
Ule, 0. Vom Monterosa zum Montblanc. 4to, pp. 44; ill. In Die Natur, 


Halle, 18. 1869 
—— Der Montblane und das Chamounix-Thal. 4to, pp. 18; ill. In Die Natur, 
Halle, 20. 1871 


La Valtellina. La strada militare e 1’ Adda descritte da un morto. 8vo, 
pp. 184; ill. Part of vol. 5, of Grande illustrazione del Lombardo-Veneto. 
Milano, Corona e Caimi, L859 

Walcher, S. Taschenbuch zu Schweizer-Reisen. 3. verbesserte Autl. 12mo, 


pp. xxiv, 306. Glarus, Schmid; Schaffhausen, Hurter, 1841 
Waltenberger, A. Stubai, Oetzthaler- und Ortlergruppe ... 8vo, pp. xii, 
404; map. Augsburg, Lampart, 1879 


[Wilhelmi, H.] Zeichnungen nach der Natur. Entworfen auf einer Reise 
durch die Schweiz nach dem Chamouny-Thale. Von dem Verfasser von 
Wahl und Fiihrung. 8svo, pp. xii, 244. Leipzig, Klein, 1826 

Graz, Verlag, d. D.u.Oe. A.-V., 1884 

Z[uppinger-]Z[ollinger],H. Sommer-Austliige cines Schweizerischen Alpen- 
clubisten der Section ‘ Uto’: 1869. 8vo, pp. 90; lithog. MS. 

[Ziirich, 1869] 
Fibbia, Pizzo Centrale, ete. 


Club Publications. 


C.A.I. Brescia. Guida alpina della Provincia di Brescia. 2da Edizione. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 371; mup. Brescia, Unione tipo-lit., 1889 
—-. Verona. Cronuca alpina. 1879-80. 8vo, pp. vii, 229. 
Verona, Civelli, 1880 
Al gran 8. Bernardo, Val Fredda, Una Gita a Bolea, Alpinate, Monte 
Guglielmo, Festa alpina, ecc. 
D.u.0e. A.-V. Ein Blick auf seine Ziele und seine bisherigen Leistungen. 
8vo, pp. 24. (rraz, Leuschner u. Lubensky, 1879 
_— Eine Uebersicht seiner Ziele und bisherigen Leistungen. Festschrift 
hyg. z. Feier d. Griindung seiner 100. Section. 8vo, pp. 39. 
—— Salzburg. Zur Feier d. fiinfzigsten Jahrestayes d. ersten Ersteigung d. 
Gross-Venedizers 3. September 1841. Von Dr. Hans Widmann. &svo, 
pp. 27; plate and portrait. Salzburg, 1891 
—— Akad. Section Wien. ii. Bericht. 1889 
Frischauf, J. Ein Ausflug auf den Monte Baldo. 8vo, pp. 32; panorama. 
Wien, Oest. Tour.-Club, 1883 
Touristen-Fiihrer heg. v. Oest. Tour.-Club, xi. Heft. 
Friulana, Soc. Alpina; Statuto della. 8vo, pp. 27. Udine, Doretti, 1896 
Milan. Federazione prealpina; Kassegna della. Fior d’ Alpe. Noz. 1-2. 
Dicembre, 1898; Gennaio, 1899 
Niederosterreichischer Gebirgsverein, Wien. Der Gebirgsfreund. vols. 6-11. 
1895-1900 
Oesterreich. Touristen-Club. Jahresbericht, iii, 1871. 8vo, pp. 93. 


Wien, 1872 


Section fiir Naturkunde. Mittheilungen. Vols 1-8. 1889-1896 
Rabl, J. Das ‘Traisenthal und das Pielachthal, Ein Fiihrer. 2. Abtheilung. 
8vo, pp. 102. Wien, Oest. Tour.-Club, 1884 


Touristen-Fiihrer heg. v. Oest. Tour.-Club, iv. Heft. 
Steirischen Gebirgsvereines, Jahresbericht; xi-xxii. © Graz, 1884-1895 
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ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THE ALPINE GuIDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 8s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, Charing Cross. 

THE Lisrary CATALOGUE 1s now printed and may be obtained, 
bound in cloth, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 23 Savile 
Row. Price 8s.; postage, 4d. 

Tue ALPINE CLUB OxsitTuaRY, 1902.—J. O. Maund (1878). 

ALPINE CoNGRESSES.— The Congress of the Italian Alpine Club 
will take place this year at Naples from September 10 to 17 ; that 
of the French Alpine Club took place at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, in 
the Pyrenees, from August 8 to August 8. 

New EXpeEDITIONS IN BERNESE OBERLAND, 1901 AND 1902. 
Engelhorner: Sattelspitze, August 28, 1901; Castor, or Gerard’s 
Peak, August 31 (both N.W. of King’s Peak, 2,626m.). Vorder- 
spitze (2,632 m.), Gertrude’s Peak, Ulrich’s Peak, Mittelspitze, 
September 8; Kleines Engelhorn, Gemsenspitze, Gemsensattel, 
Urbach Engelhorn, c. 2,770m. (from the N.), September 7. The 
above-named peaks, though very distinct, are, with the exception of 
the Vorderspitze, not marked on the 8S. map. Their position is 
between the latter and the Gross Engelhorn, 2,788 m. Ochsen- 
sattel (Pass N. of King’s Peak, from Rosenlaui to the Ochsenthal), 
September 15. 

Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, with Ulrich and Heinrich Fuhrer. 

Engelhorner. — Rosenlauistock, 2,256 m. (by the W. face), 
June 22, 1902; Rosenlauistock (by the N.W. aréte), June 28; 
Tannenspitze (between the former and King’s Peak), June 25; 
Hobjigiburg, 2,641 m., June 26; Pollux (N.W. of King’s Peak), 
June 28; Frog’s Head, c. 2,650 m. (between King’s Peak and the 
Gross Engelhorn), June 80; Gross Engelhorn, 2,783 m. (by the 
N.E. aréte, from the Urbach Engelhorn), July 3; Klein Ostelli- 
horn, c. 2,670 m. (immediately N. of Urbachsattel), July 5; Engel- 
burg (between the Tannenspitze and King’s Peak). 

Helene Kuntze and G. Hasler, with Ulrich Fuhrer (the latter not 
on the Engelburg). 

Klein Simmelistock (N.W. of Simmelistock), July 8, 1902. Nota 
bene: The position of the latter is wrong on the 8. map; the true 
Simmelistock lies immediately S. of the ‘J’ of the word ‘Jiigi- 
burg.’ The Princes (the two peaks between King’s Peak and the 
Frog’s Head), July 14. Gross Wellhorn (from Vorder Wellhorn), 
July 12. 

Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, with Ulrich and Heinrich Fuhrer. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


La Haute-Savoie. Guide du Touriste, du Naturaliste et de UV Archéoloque. 
Par M. Mare Le Roux. 105 dessins et photographies. 3 cartes en 
couleurs. (Paris: Masson et Cie.) 4 f. 50. 


THis is one of a collection of guides published under the editor- 
ship of M. Marcellin Boule by Messrs. Masson, the publishers of 
‘La Nature.’ It seems to us to be both useful and interesting. 
It is not only intended to serve as a guide-book in the ordinary 
sense, but gives considerable space to geology, climate, flora, folk- 
lore, agriculture, and history (to mention some of the principal 
headings of its chapters). To show its comprehensiveness we may 
note the remarks on agriculture (p. 146), on forests (pp. 146-7), on 
cheese (p. 144). One of the most interesting chapters is that 
entitled ‘L’Homme Actuel.’ We may extract from it one proverb 
in patois :— 
‘Quand ma borsa fat tin, tin, 

Tot le monde ést mon cosin; 

Mais quand 1é fat ta, ta, 

Tot le mond s’en va.’ 


This might easily pass as a translation of Ovid’s often quoted 
couplet beginning, ‘ Donec eris felix.’ The author has a pleasant 
sense of humour, as, for example, when he is describing wedding 
customs, ‘ tiindis que les garcons exécutent des salves de coups de 
pistolet, pour le plus grand danger des assistants.’ The maps are 
adequate for the ordinary traveller, and include one of the electric 
railway from Le Fayet to Chamonix. The illustrations are 
numerous, and many of them charming. A small one of ‘ Mégéve 
et le Mont-Blanc’ on p. 186 brought back vividly to our memory 
one of the finest views in the whole of the Alpine chain. One 
statement (on p. 210) seems to us to require a good deal of modifica- 
tion. ‘On peut se rendre de li (le Jardin situé a lentrée du 
glacier du Chardonnet et de celui des Amcthystes) au Jardin de 
Taléfre par le col des Droites ’ (3,726 m.). An easy pass across this 
ridge has, so far as we know, yet to be discovered. 


Saas-Fee und Umagebung : ein Fithrer durch Geschichte, Volk und Landschaft 
des Saasthales. Yon Dr. Heinrich Diihi. With 51 Illustrations, a 
Panorama from the Plattje (2,578 m.), at the foot of the Mittaghorn. by 
M. Pierre Odier, and a@ map reproduced with additions and corrections 
from the Siegfried map. (Bern: A. Francke. 1902.) 


This guide-book, as might be inferred from the author’s name, 
is excellent of its kind. For those visitors to the Saasthal who 
read German it will be found very helpful. It deals not only with 
the mountains but with the history (the chief avalanches, for 
exainple, that have ravaged the valley will be found duly noted) 
and folk-lore of the valley. In Appendix A will be found a list of 
the Saasthal guides, while Appendix B gives the official excursion 
tariff. Amongst those to whom the author acknowledges his 
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obligations in the preface we find the name of the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge, of whose notes on the political, Church, and commercial 
history of the valley he has largely availed himself. The map is 
taken from the Siegfried atlas, with additions and corrections. We 
commend the book to visitors to Saas. 


Conway and Coolidge's Climbers’ Guides. The Bernese Oberland. By G. 
Hasler. Vol. I. From the Gemmi to the Ménchjoch. Pp. xxv and 164. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1902.) 


It is hardly necessary to do more than chronicle the appearance 
of this the latest volume of the well-known series of ‘ Climbers’ 
Guides ’ by Sir Martin Conway and the Rev. W.A. B. Coolidge. It 
is devoted to the Bernese Oberland from the Gemini to the 
Ménchjoch. The second volume, already in draft, will be devoted 
to the mountains between the Moénchjoch and the Grimsel. ‘The 
third and fourth volumes will be devoted to the description of the 
two great wings that stretch EK. and W. respectively of this central 
mass; tothe E. the Dammastock, the Sustenhorn, the Titlis, and 
the Uri Rothstock Groups; and to the W. those of the Wildstrubel, 
Wildhorn, Diablerets, and Grand Muveran.’ 

The book is written upon much the same lines as the previous 
volumes of the series, which have proved so useful to climbers, and 
will doubtless be found equally helpful. The author, Mr. G. Hasler, 
when giving in his preface the names of those to whom he has 
been beholden for help, remarks, ‘I am also greatly indebted for 
much help and counsel to Mr. Coolidge, who placed at my disposal 
all his MS. notes, as well as his library of Alpine books. Among 
those notes I would specially mention the outline Climbers’ Guide 
(from the Dent de Morcles to the Jungfrau) drafted by the lamented 
Mr. EK. F. M. Benecke, which, especially for the Bietschhorn Group, 
has been of much value to me.’ 


Chamoniz and the Range of Mont Blanc. By Edward Whymper. Seventh 
Edition. (London: John Murray. 1902.) 


Zermatt and the Matterhorn. By the Same. Sixth Edition. Same Publisher. 


These excellent guide-books have, as usual, been brought up to 
date. From the Chamonix guide we learn that most of the 
Chamonix hotels are now on the telephone. We regret to see 
chronicled the deaths of M. Joseph Tairraz, the well-known 
photographer, and of M. Venance Payot. 

In the Zermatt guide we read: ‘ Winter set in late at Zermatt, 
and this year’s summer has begun early. An unusual amount of 
snow fell in March, 1902, and in April several large avalanches 
came down from the Mettelhorn to the bottom of the valley and 
covered up both road and railway.’ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on the 
evening of Tuesday, May 6, at 8.30, Sir W. Martin Conway, 
President, in the chair. 

The PRresiDENT announced the death of a distinguished member 
of the Club, Mr. R. Pendlebury, who had been a Senior Wrangler, 
a Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, and a very distinguished 
mathematician. He was one of the party who made the first ascent 
of Monte Rosa from Macugnaga, and of the Schreckhorn from the 
Lauteraar side. He was known as a bold and a very good climber, 
and his loss to the Club was a very great one. 

Mr. GEoRGE YELD read a paper entitled ‘The Ascent of La 
Noire (Aiguille),’ which was illustrated by lantern slides; and after- 
wards Dr. TEMprEst ANDERSON showed some further slides illus- 
trating the paper. 

Mr. DENT complimented the reader and the illustrator of the 
paper. The paper had been a delightful compound of the ancient 
aud of the modern. In its brevity and humour it recalled the old 
days ; it was essentially modern in recognising as separate peaks 
the various points of a ridge. As time passes. the definition of a — 
peak must be widened ; and by a judicious analysis of ridges there 
were still, even in the best known regions, possibilities of providing 
papers for many years to come. With regard to the illustrations, 
he noted that the best photographs were got when photographing 
towards the sun; otherwise a flat effect often resulted. In mountain 
photography it was almost a canon to get as near the sun as 
possible. 

Mr. D. W. Freshfield first crossed the Col du Géant late in 1863. 
La Noire was then a familiar name to the Chamonix guides, and as 
the séracs near were supposed to be temporarily impassable, the 
traveller was taken along the rocks of La Noire. He had also made 
an expedition over the Tour Ronde, which was rarcly done, though 
it was one of the best walks in the Alps, ascending from Courmayeur 
over the Brenva Glacier, an easy though long climb. The afternoon 
view of Mont Blanc from the Tour Ronde was magnificent. 

Mr. Foa described a night spent in a very awkward corner while 
crossing to the Aiguille du Midi, owing to the ignorance and obstinacy 
of his guides, who later lost the way among the s¢éracs of the Col 
du Géant. 

The Rev. H. B. GEorGe thought that Dr. Anderson was right 
in saying that the photographer should always try everything that 
seemed to offer any chance of @ good photograph. He had got 
some of his best views in this way. He had had a remarkable ex- 
perience on the Col du Géant with three first-class Swiss guides, 
not one of whom had before been across it. 

The PresipeEnt thanked Mr. Yeld for a humorous and charming 
paper. ‘he photographs had been very beautiful. The district 
was famous for its ice scenery, and yet it was not common to see 
photographs of ice effect taken there. 
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The meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Yeld and 
to Dr. Anderson. 

An exhibition of Alpine photographs was held in the Hall of the 
Club from April 29 to May 24, and was attended by about 800 
persons. Refreshments were provided for members and _ their 
friends on the afternoon of Tuesday, May 6. 

A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 8, at 8.30, Mr. H. Woolley, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The VicE-PRESIDENT informed the Club that Dr. Moreno, 
Director of the La Plata Museum, had been made an honorary 
member ; also that Monsieur Cuénot, the Secretary of the Société 
des Peintres de Montagne, had been present in the afternoon, and 
had expressed on behalf of his Society their appreciation of the 
Club’s hospitality in giving them the Hall for the Society’s exhi- 
bition. 

Dr. VAUGHAN CorNISH read a paper on ‘Surface Forms of Snow 
in Canada,’ which was illustrated by lantern views. 

Mr. WILuINK expressed thanks for a most illuminating paper 
which would direct the observation of members to a new and very 
interesting subject. It was new to him to look on a snow cornice 
only as an interrupted snow drift. It seemed ungracious to ask for 
more, but he should like to have heard something on the beautiful 
forms taken by snow when piled against an obstacle. He re- 
membered many years agoin North Wales noticing for the first time 
the beauty of the snow formations made on the windward side of 
obstacles. At first he had thought that they must have been formed 
to the leeward. He supposed that in Canada the conditions necessary 
for such formations were absent. 

Mr. Dent found the snow mushrooms to be the point of chief 
interest. Such were very frequently seen in the Alps on suitable 
stones in winter in the streams, though they were never very 
well marked. He congratulated the lecturer on the admirable way 
in which the lecture had been illustrated. 

Mr. BuTLER wished to ask whether the curious up-drifting effect 
seen in some of the views would throw light on the shapes of 
some snow peaks like the Venediger, which sometimes had one 
and sometimes two horns on the top, of about 25 feet high, which 
prevented any one from really reaching the top of the mountain. 
He could not make out how that occurred at the top, where there 
was no obstacle to cause eddying. In 1881 he had seen the snow 
on the windward of a high fence swept clear from the ground 
within 6 feet of the fence and piled up in a gradual curve to the 
height of 6 feet. 

Mr. ARKLE thought that the fish shape of a snow-drift would not 
be a suitable shape in which to build a boat. 

The VicE-PRESIDENT thought that the average climber was 
usually so occupied with overcoming the difficulties of his climb that 
he missed many opportunities of observing such phenomena as had 
been described. He had never seen snow mushrooms in the Alps 
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except in the beds of streams. The paper they had heard would 
invest all snow shapes in future with greater interest, and climbers 
would, he hoped, be induced to study them, and to photograph the 
more remarkable forme. Snow sand was met with in the Alps not 
infrequently, as every climber knew to his cost. He knew that all 
would join in a very hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

Dr. CornisH said that adhesive snow was found only in the 
Selkirks, where there was no wind and the whole accumulation was 
therefore on the top of obstacles and not at all against them. 
There would, no doubt, be some interesting points in the forms of 
accumulation on the up-wind side of obstacles. With regard to the 
fish-shape for a boat, it had to be remembered that surface 
phenomena came into play—-the waves and skin resistance and the 
eddying resistance—so that it did not follow that the boat should 
be shaped like a fish; but it would be found that the portion of 
ships below the water line were more or less so shaped, being blunt 
at the bow and tapering to a point at the stern, the reverse of what 
held true for the deck. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer brought the meeting to a 
close. 

An Exhibition of ninety oil paintings and water colour sketches 
by members of the Socicté des Peintres de Montagne was held in 
the Hall of the Club from Tuesday, June 3, to Saturday, June 28. 
Refreshments were provided on the afternoon of the 8rd. The 
Exhibition was attended by about 650 visitors. 


THE SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO St. VINCENT AND MARTINIQUE. 


Dr. Tempest Anderson and Dr. S. Flett, who went out under the 
auspices of the Royal Society to examine and report upon the recent 
volcanic disturbances in the West Indies, returned to England on 
August 2 after a most successful expedition. They twice ascended 
the Soufricre, and witnessed at close quarters a terrific eruption of 
Mont Pelée. 


THE 
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A Day on THE AIGUILLE- DE TacuL. 
By H. V. READE. 


OR guideless climbers of a modest disposition there is not 
much to do at the Montenvers. We had crossed the 

Col du Géant from the Mont Fréty, fortifying ourselves at 
the ‘hut’ by a second breakfast of poached eggs, hot cutlets, 
tinned peaches, and coffee (shade of De Saussure !), and 
experiencing in the descent all the charms of a new expedi- 
tion. In fact we actually took the wrong route, to begin 
with, by following tracks which proved to lead to the Col du 
Midi, and so passing to the left of the Petit Flambeau. We 
had returned by the Col de Triolet, getting much more 
amusement out of the icefall of the Courtes glacier than the 
guide-books promised us, but finding the descent from the 
Triolet hut very trying, owing to the entire absence of a 
path, and the three hours’ grind down the Val Ferret perfectly 
intolerable. Future parties are recommended to order a 
motor car or other conveyance to meet them where the road 
begins. Toiling up once more to the Geant Inn, we had 
hauled ourselves up the ropes of the Aiguille du Géant, and 
given half a day to that excellent ‘lady’s climb’ the Aiguille 
du Midi from the N.E. Then, driven back from the Dome 
route across Mont Blanc by a snow storm, we had groped our 
way over the Col de Miage, and after basking in sunshine for 
a day at Chamonix found ourselves again at the Montenvers, 
with no definite plans. Putting the bigger things out of the 
question, we found very little left, and by a process of 
exclusion we arrived at the ungainly lump which is dignified 
with the name of the Aiguille de Tacul. The ordinary way 
ig reputed tedious, but the ‘Climbers’ Guide’ revealed a route 
from the N.E., which was called more interesting and would 
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give us a genuine traverse, while the time given-—about six 
hours—was not alarming. So on August 18, 1901, we set off 
at 3.30 by that delusive French time. After about twenty 
minutes number three sadly announced that he felt too ill to 
come any further, and we left him. Six o’clock found us at 
the foot of the Capucin glacier. The left bank offered the 
most direct route, but ice bare and ominously steep in places 
warned us that the short cut would prove the longest way, 
and we crossed to the broken rocks of the Capucin ridge. 
An hour of these brought us above the icefall, and we 
descended easily to the edge of the upper néve. But a 
steepish slope intervened, first two or three inches of new 
snow, just not strong enough to bear one’s weight, then 
harder stuff, of a consistency which is peculiarly baffling to 
the amateur’s axe. You try the pick; it makes a neat round 
hole and remains there. You try the blade; first it flies off 
at an unexpected angle, then it produces a formless gash. 
Finally you reconcile yourself to making holes of varying 
sizes and shapes, content if a boot will abide in them. Once 
in the centre of the glacier we fared better; it was steep, but 
the streaks of newer snow gave a footing, and the axe was 
seldom wanted. Bearing towards the left bank, we consulted 
the ‘Guide’ again as we neared the rocks. ‘From the berg- 
schrund at the foot of the couloir climb up direct to the summit.’ 
‘That’s all very well,’ said the leader, ‘but how do you propose 
to begin?’ Evidently one ought to take to the rocks below the 
said bergschrund, and we were quite ready to do so. The 
wise man does not deliver a frontal attack on a bergschrund 
if he can conveniently outflank it. But where we hoped to 
leave the glacier there was an ugly gap between ice and rock, 
and above it a wall of forbidding smvothness. Higher up the 
rocks looked easy enough, but the only way to reach them 
seemed to be the couloir leading to the Col de Tacul. With 
some reluctance we cut across to it and up to the bergschrund, 
anticipating no further trouble when once we had gained its 
upper lip, as the couloir above appeared to be snow. But 
nothing is more deceptive than a bergschrund. The leader 
hewed and panted; the second man, statant guardant on a pile 
of ice-blocks, gave forth words of encouragement, but progress 
was terribly slow. That upper lip was steep; the snow flaked 
off to reveal ice of the hardest ; each step cost many minutes, 
nor could handholds be dispensed with. Above the schrund 
matters were little better, every step had still to be driven 
into solid ice, and when at last we could cross to the rocks it 
was midday. We had spent two hours over a hundred feet 
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or so. A steep little chimney and a traverse led to one of 
those luxurious luncheon places which mitigate the rigour of 
the Chamonix Aiguilles. Murmuring that the hard work was 
over, and we should be at the top in an hour, we rested until 
half-past one, twice as long as we ought to have done. When 
at last we started we were determined, whatever happened, 
to find some of that ‘interesting’ climbing. Interest of a 
kind, indeed, there had been in plenty during those two 
hours, but not such as the guide-book intended. At first we 
were forced to keep near the couloir, but after a little there 
was room for variation. On the left were slop:s of débris, 
and no climbing worthy the name. No one, we agreed, could 
call that interesting, and concluded that it could not be the 
proper way. So we bore steadily to the right, where big red 
rocks, which looked like the summit ridge, towered over our 
heads. Freed from the rope, each selected what he con- 
sidered the most ‘sporting’ route from plateau to plateau, 
and we thoroughly enjoyed ourselves until the owner of a 
binocular telescope, the value of which he held to be greatly 
enhanced by the inability of his friends to see anything at all 
through it, discovered that he had left it at the luncheon 
place. The other member of the party graciously consented 
to wait while the said owner, reflecting that there are times 
when a guide is useful, hurried down to recover it, only to 
return, more than half an hour later, with the ignominious 
confession that in his haste he had missed the route, found 
himself cut off from the plateau below, and thought it wiser 
not to waste more time. He appeared to be much consoled 
by the reflection that eight years previously he had disposed 
of another telescope in exactly the same way. At three o’clock, 
after some good climbing on sound rock, we reached the 
summit ridge and looked over to the Mer de Glace. Then we 
discovered what a study of the map might perhaps have told 
us before, that in keeping to the right we had been bearing 
away from the highest point, which was now separated from 
us by a long stretch of the N.E. aréte. The quickest route 
was obvious, a traverse some little way under the aréte on 
the side by which we had ascended, over debris and broken 
stuff. But what rock-lover, once on an aréte, will leave it 
until he is absolutely compelled? This particular aréte, 
which perhaps has not been traversed before, is an ideal one, 
of the easier kind—sound rock, hold enough and not too 
much, gaps and vertical bits that have to be turned on one 
side or the other, and a fine drop on the right the whole way. 
At 3.40 we were on the top—nine and a half hours’ actual 
a2 
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going from the Montenvers, instead of ‘about six.’ Two 
hours, we thought, should take us down to the Mer de Glace, 
and another two of daylight would remain to clear it. The 
directions of the ‘Guide’ for our descent by the ordinary 
N.W. route seemed pleasingly vague, but striking straight 
down the rocks we reached the little glacier on the face in 
thirty-five minutes, and, roping once more, began to descend 
it. At first the snow was good; soon it became omimously 
thin. We cast about, but found no escape; it was an ice- 
slope ; steps must be cut, ‘six or eight steps in one direction 
and the same number in the reverse .... the turning step 
a little longer than the others,’ as it is written in the book of 
Badminton. That authority does not inform one how many 
feet in an hour one descends when proceeding in this fashion, 
but the little slope seemed endless. The second man muttered 
that the steps were not far enough apart, and was promptly 
put on to lead, which wasted five minutes and was not 
followed by any perceptible increase in the pace; nor was it 
consoling to reflect that our friends were probably focussing 
us with the big telescope at the Montenvers. At last we were 
within some sixty feet of the corner where the slope eased off 
and rocks appeared on the left. One of us had an inspiration 
—why not shde? Glissading by any ordinary method was 
out of the question, but we remembered how Mummery and 
Burgener had descended the great couloir on the Aiguille 
Verte, and resolved to do likewise. The first man could be 
lowered to a strong position in a snow-filled crevasse, whence 
he could summarily check any hasty descent beyond his own 
level on the part of his companion. In the event the thing 
proved simple enough. As it was essential to keep one hand 
actually on the head of the axe, in order to drive the pick 
well in, if was most convenient to lie on one’s side, which 
also had the advantage of producing the maximum of friction. 
It was then found that the pace could be regulated to a 
decorous slowness without any pull from the rope. This 
method of descending ice-slopes covered with soft snow is not 
laid down in the text-books, but is hereby recommended for 
adoption under suitable conditions. What conditions are 
suitable this history sayeth not. 

In a few minutes we were off the ice, but it was 5.40; the 
slope had cost us seventy minutes instead of the fifteen that 
we anticipated. Unroping hastily we plunged down the 
eternal stone-slopes. If there is anything firm on this part 
of the mountain we failed to find it, nor could we see any 
semblance of a track. For an hour and three-quarters we 
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clattered down, and the last daylight was vanishing as we 
reached the Mer de Glace. The rest is a nightmare— 


A nightmare labyrinthine, dim and drifting, 
With wavering gulfs and antic heights. 


We knew from our former expeditions the general line to be 
taken on the glacier, and followed it well enough all the way 
down, but only those who have been benighted in such places 
know what we endured. Crevasses, indeed, were revealed by 
their deeper blackness, as gulfs of unknown extent, but where 
and how to cross them was discoverable only by feeling. 
Hummocks and hollows were indistinguishable, and, 


By a jealous lightlessness beset 
That might have oppressed the dragons of old time, 
Crunching and groping in the abysmal slime, 


we staggered and stumbled like drunken men ; but, alas! no 


Tall policeman, 

Flashing his bull’s-eye, as he peers 

About him in the ancient vacancy, 

Tells them this way is safety—this way home. 


The lights of the hotel mocked us ; absurdly near at first, they 
seemed to recede as we toiled on. But what was that solitary 
light on the hillside ? Earlier in the evening we had uttered 
fervent hopes that, at the worst, we might be spared that last 
insult that fate can inflict on the guideless climber, a search 
party. But now it was 10 o’clook; we had been out eighteen 
hours altogether, and had spent more than two in this howling 
wilderness. What was more, we had confessed to grave doubts 
whether we should find the way off the ice, even if we hit the 
right place to try for it. In the morning—somewhat hnrried 
by a guided party just behind us—we had taken a devious 
route, and had crossed at least one place, a narrow ridge 
between two chasms, that we shrank from in the dark. It 
was not until two days later that we were shown the high- 
road. We watched the light eagerly ; assuredly it was moving 
towards us. Trampling upon the last remnants of our pride, 
we shouted in unison, and did our best to make wax matches 
serve as rockets. Then with renewed vigour we plodded on. 
It was half an hour before we caught an answering shout. 
By that time we were not far from the bank, and found our 
further descent blocked by a maze of gigantic crevasses. One 
of us vowed that we had never been on that part of the 
glacier before, and must have passed the beginning of the 
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path. To confirm him there came a cry from the bank, 
‘You're too low down.’ We shouted back that we would 
come up again, and did so, concluding that the third member 
of the party, filled with regret at missing so attractive an 
expedition, had come to join it before its finish. Presently 
the lantern descended, then advanced slowly towards us. A 
ray was cast across an abyss at the edge of which we had 
halted, and we realised, not without some satisfaction, that 
we were at the very ice-bridge which we had crossed in the 
morning. In a minute we had joined our rescuers, who 
proved to be (alas for our dignity !) the hotel guide and the 
hotel boots. ‘But where is the English gentleman?’ we 
asked, and heard with astonishment that he had never left 
the hotel. What they had shouted to us when we heard those 
English words we did not discov er. At the time the illusion 
was complete. 

Our twentieth hour was ended when we reached the hotel. 
But the adventures of the party were not yet over. The 
deserter had come a little way in the dark to meet us, and 
having ascertained that we were safe and sound hurried back 
to announce it. The result was a tumble which seriously 
damaged his best clothes—the one accident of the expedition. 
At midnight began a feast that lasted until more than one 
party had started for the next day’s work, reminding us of 
the classical explanation that ‘we were dining in yesterday, 
while they were breakfasting in to-morrow.’ Finally it has 
to be recorded that the last of the party was found by the 
sleepless waiter vainly endeavouring to extinguish the lamps 
before going to bed. 

Many morals for guideless climbers might be drawn from 
this truthful record. Some critics might succest that crampons 
would have saved us much of our step- -cutting, others that it 
is well to find out where the top of your peak is, and how 
many hours you have to spare, before you begin looking for 
‘sporting’ routes. But the moral which is most deeply 
engraven on our hearts is both simple and of universal 
application. It is, ‘Always take a lantern.’ That slight 
addition to our burdens would have saved us much time, and 
infinite discomfort, on the glacier, would have been visible at 
the hotel to relieve the anxiety of our friends and spare us the 
search party, and would have ensured our getting off the ice 
and returning by ten or thereabouts instead of just before 
midnight. 

Some might raise the wider question whether, if guideless 
climbing leads to this sort of thing, it is a game worth playing. 
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If it be granted that the object of mountaineering is pleasure, 
the present chronicler at least has his answer ready. Three 
days later the same party was taken up the Little Dru. 
That has been called the finest rock-climb in the Alps. It 
was certainly the finest that we had ever done; it was entirely 
successful and—except for the inconvenience caused by Joseph 
Simond (on the plea of economising weight in the sack which 
we carried throughout !) taking no provisions for the actual 
peak but a little dry bread—thoroughly enjoyable. Yet 
neither of us has any doubt that we found more real pleasure 
in our twenty hours on that third-rate peak the Aiguille de 
Tacul. 


THROUGH THE TARENTAISE AND BeEyonp. 
By Wm. ANDERTON BRIGG. 


AMES, as Mr. Shandy observed, have more importance 
than is usually credited, and I must confess, for my 
own part, that peaks, like ladies, lose nothing by having a 
pretty one. And so when, in 1899, I drove up the valley of 
the Arc from Modane to Bessans, and afterwards when looking 
westward from the summit of the Levanna, the names rather 
than the looks of the Tarentaise and Maurienne peaks-—Dent 
Parrachée, Granta Parei, Tsanteleina, the Great Glaciers of 
the Vanoise, and the rest—wove a spell which only a nearer 
and early acquaintance could break. 

And though my holiday in 1900 was spent in far off Tirol, 
where the tourist, like the outlaws in Arden Forest, finds 
‘sermons on stones and good in everything,’ including moun- 
tain huts, I determined in 1901 to go back to my French 
loves, and accordingly sketched out a three weeks’ trip in the 
South-Western Alps striking into Savoy at Modane and emerg- 
ing by peak and col at Chamonix. There was only one fixed 
point—Courmay eur (where all good climbers hope to go) and 
one ‘ general idea ’—not to sleep twice in the same bed. 

After this it is perhaps unnecessary to add that we (I mean 
Frank Ellis, my brother, and myself) are humble but convinced 
disciples of our President’s ‘excentric gospel,’ and what 
follows may be taken as an unauthorised but parallel version 
of chapter iv. of bis ‘ Alps from End to End.’ 

We reached Chambery on August 24, 1901, by the morning 
train from Paris, and not relishing the idea of a night in a 
chalet after one in the train, broke the journey there and 
spent a pleasant day in visiting the monastery of the Grande 
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Chartreuse. This can be done in ten hours by taking train 
to St. Béron, steam tram to St. Laurent, and diligence forward, 
and is worth doing. 

Next morning (August 25) we sent our heavy luggage over 
the Little St. Bernard to Courmayeur, and went by train 
ourselves to Modane, putting up at the Hétel International, 
a sufficiently comfortable ‘family and commercial’ hostelry. 
Modane, though of some military importance by reason of 
the forts which guard the Mont Cenis Tunnel, is not likely 
to become tourist-ridden in the near future, and its wide and 
wind-swept street, really a part of the Mont Cenis road, and 
its third-rate shops offer few attractions. But the drive up 
to Lanslebourg, where the Mont Cenis road begins to climb 
over into Italy, is well worth taking, and the Esseillon forts, 
though now obsolete, fulfil all one’s boyhood’s ideas of what 
forts should look like. 

By way of a training walk we decided to climb the Dent 
Parrachée, a peak whose fine outline and glistening cornice of 
snow, as seen from Lanslebourg, had stuck in my memory 
since my previous visit. So after lunch we drove up to Aussois, 
a small village on the north side of the valley above Modane, 
crossing the river by the iron bridge at Modane Ville (the old 
town) and passing on the way the fine waterfall of St. Benoit 
and the Esseillon forts, which latter seemed quite deserted, 
although the valley was full of Alpine troops with their neat 
uniforms of blue serge tunics and puttees. The good people 
of Aussois were standing about the village fountain in Sabbath 
idleness and seemed glad to have some one to look at. Our 
inquiries for the best guide were easily answered, as there is 
only one, Antoine Damevin by name, a burly, good-looking 
gentleman of forty, with a fine velveteen coat (in which I regret 
to say he afterwards burnt a large hole). He had just come 
in from one excursion, but was quite ready for another; so 
after making some tea at the village inn, kept by his father * 
(Ellis has strong views on the tea question), we set off for the 
Plan Sec chalets, which Damevin recommended as being 
‘nearer and more commodious’ (as the Highways Act has it) 
than the Fournache chalets, recommended by the new ‘ Ball.’ 

We had a pleasant two hours’ walk through woods and 
pastures, which lost none of their beauty by the prospect of 
a mule laden with our sacks in the foreground, and reached 


* Damevin pére has just built a new three-storeyed hotel (the 
‘Soleil ’) in the village, which was to be ready in 1902 and should 
render it unnecessary to sleep out for the Dent Parrachée. 
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the chalets as the evening was drawing in for rain. The one 
room was pretty full of natives, but there was a good fire and 
a warm welcome, and after supper, of which the mainstay 
was pea soup made from one of those twopenny tins which 
no climber should be without,* we climbed painfully up a 
high plank partition wall and tumbled over at the top into 
the hay, where we spent a warm and odorous night in the 
company of cowherds, grasshoppers, moths, and other ‘ lepi- 
doptera,’ the women and children sharing the beds in the 
room down below. | 

We waited next morning (August 26) for the weather to 
mend and did not get away until 7 o’clock, and, as we reached 
the summit before noon, the climb is evidently not of a 
prolonged or arduous character. The route leads by a wild 
glen and a couloir of snow and screes to a rough rock stair- 
case and culminates in a broad snow ridge, without one 
really difficult step all the way. The weather, however, got 
steadily worse, and for the last two hours it blew hard and 
snowed harder, and, as the poet has 1t— 


Viewing the mist we missed the view. 


Our only consolation was a good glissade down the snow and 
screes in the couloir, and, as it rained heavily most of the way 
down from Aussois to Modane (about six miles), we have no very 
sunny memories of the Dent Parrachée.+ 

Next day (August 27) was, like most ‘off days,’ gloriously 
fine, though the mist still hung about the higher summits, 
and we rested on the hard seats of the diligence between 
Modane and Termignon, to which we drove ostensibly for a 
view of our peak, but in fact for a birthday lunch at the com- 
fortable Hotel Lion d’Or. 

We left Modane without regret next morning (August 28) 


* To be had at the Military Equipments, &c., Co., Waterloo Place, 
W., and probably elsewhere. 

+t Aussois to the Plan Sec chalets, 2 hrs.; mule path all the way. 
From chalets ascend slope behind house, following the brook to the 
‘ Wasserleitung,’ which follow till it is carried round a rock face; 
strike up glen to right anywhere passing between rock on left and 
new fallen rocks on right and make for couloir to left of the peak 
(which stands at the head of the glen) : 14 hr. up easy snow slopes 
and screes to the Col de l’Arpont (which leads to the Arpont 
glacier) ; 14 hr. along the broad broken ridge of rocks to night, 
and final snow slope to summit (1 hr. 10 min.). I may add that 
these and any subsequent times I may give are record times—for 
slowness. 
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at 3 a.m., intending to cross the watershed between the Arc 
and the Isere by the Col des Chavieres to Pralognan in the 
Tarentaise, a name in strictness confined to the valleys drained 
by the Isere, including that of the Doron, in which Pralognan 
stands. After crossing the N. side of the Arc we toiled up 
the steep glen above Modane tu the Chalets de Polset, noting 
on the way the junction of the carboniferous with the newer 
secondary rock strata, which here lie (to quote the geologists) 
as ‘unconformably ’ as rival politicians, and the little fort of 
La Sappey, rising above the pine woods, with its guns trained 
on the Tunnel’s mouth. The weather was rapidly ‘ worsening,’ 
and though we smiled at an old man who Excelsior-wise ad- 
vised us not to try the pass, we had to take shelter very soon 
in a chalet where the ‘patron’ was sharing his breakfast 
with a most dilapidated dog. He brings his sheep there in 
summer all the way from Arles, in Provence (about 240 miles), 
for the sake of the pasturage, and his bedroom was full of 
great copper sheep bells with bone and leather clappers, which 
they bring from home and hang on to broad wooden collars 
fashioned with a penknife during their summer stay. I per- 
suaded his shepherd lad, whom we met higher up, to part with 
his best pair for a sovereign, but only with difficulty, as he 
clearly felt that without them the home-going would be shorn 
of its most attractive feature. He declined altogether to sell 
them singly, as they are ‘tuned’ in pairs. Their sonorous 
clanking as we walked along afforded Antoine much innocent 
amusement during the rest of the day. 

The rain ceased after a while and we pounded steadily up 
the glen, which grew ever wilder and more barren, with the 
mountain tops in a ‘smother’ of mist in front and gloomy 
cliffs and foaming torrents on our left hand; until with many 
halts we reached the Col at noon. Looking back to the S. 
the Grand Planatre (a peak named by the guide but not men- 
tioned in ‘ Ball’), the Créte des Sarrasins, Mont Thabor, and 
other high-sounding peaks were comparatively clear, but the . 
Pointe de l’Echelle, on our immediate right, a huge, ungainly 
mass of rock, was hoary with scudding snow showers, and the 
Aiguilles de Péclet and de Polset, fine little snow peaks which 
we had thought of climbing (in spite of their unattractive 
names), hardly deigned to show themselves at all. There was 
nothing, therefore, to keep us from our dinner at Pralognan, 
and plunging down soft shale and slushy snow we hurried 
down the Doron valley in ever-increasing rain, seeing little of 
the peaks on either side, one of which, though devoid of snow 
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or glacier, bears in proud humility the name of the Petit 
Mont Blanc. 

We sheltered once with some shepherds in a rude hut, 
with ventilation enough to satisfy the most ardent believer in 
Open-air cures, and watched them milk the tethered kine and 
pour the foaming liquid into a huge copper caldron hanging 
over a wood fire; and lower down we gazed with awe at a 
whole cellarful of Gruyéres cheeses, which seemed, like Dr. 
Johnson’s tubs and vats, to contain the potentiality of grow- 
ing ill beyond the dreams of medicine. We seemed, in fact, 
both then and all through the Tarentaise to be wading through 
cows. 

It was half-past five before we had crossed the last sodden 
meadows and stood a dripping band at the hospitable door of 
the ‘Hétel de la Grande Casse et du Petit Mont-Blanc,’ to 
give it its full title, in the little village of Pralognan.* It is 
worth mentioning, perhaps, that we found bicycling capes a 
most useful part of our kit, as they are very light and keep 
one’s bod? at any rate practically dry. 

Pralognan is not unlike Cogne in situation, as they both 
stand in fertile meadows at the junction of two mountain 
streams, and the view looking up the Doron tributary, with 
the snow peak of the Polset at its head, strongly resembles 
that up the Valnontey from Cogne. There is nothing, how- 
ever, in common between the other tributary (the Gliere) and 
the corresponding valley at Cogne, as the former descends 
abruptly into the valley from an imposing background of 
rocky promontories and snow-capped peaks. The hotel is 
frequented chiefly by French people who come up from the 
baths of Brides-les-Bains, lower down the valley, to ‘ cool off.’ 
The excellent accommodation afforded by our hotel, with its 
airy bedrooms, hot and cold water taps and marble basins 
even in the third storey, a good ches, and in fact everything 
handsome about it, ought to attract English tourists, even if 
the pleasant sub-Alpine scenery failed to do so, and there is 
good, sound climbing for the more active. 

Next morning (August 29) being an off-day was, of course, 
gloriously fine, and Ellis took his camera for a walk in the 
meadows, with excellent results, whilst we bargained with a 
second guide, Napoléon Favret by name (a tall, gentlemanly 
fellow in a blue serge suit, whom I took for some time for a 
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* There are two other hotels, the Hotel du Déme de Chasseforét, 
just finished, and the old Hotel de la Vanoise, in the village. 
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French professor on his holidays), to help Antoine with the 
sacks and with his local knowledge. 

As the recent snow had put rock peaks like the Grande 
Casse, out of the question, we decided to climb the Déme de 
Chasseforét for the view, and to sleep out for it at the Club 
hut on the Col de la Vanoise route, as the more direct way by 
the Club hut above the Nants chalets meant taking up 
blankets and a key; besides we wanted to see as much as 
possible of the ‘Great Glaciers of the Vanoise.’ 

Accordingly after a sumptuous lunch (worthy of Cour- 
mayeur and even of Ceresole) we left our comfortable quarters 
with regret at 3 o’clock, and crossing the stream marched 
steadily up the mule track through the village and the 
pleasant pine woods beyond, and along a grassy valley to the 
chalets called La Ghere on the French map, the path at one 
part running between stone walls, just like an occupation road 
in the Yorkshire dales. The new ‘ Ball’ says that the rare 
Dracocephalum Ruyschianum (doubtless a ‘most fearful wild 
fowl’ !) has been found in this valley, and this perhaps explains 
why the timorous shepherds have made for their sleeping 
quarters enormous rabbit hutches with sliding doors perched 
on wooden props two or three feet above the ground. The 
end of the valley in front of us was filled by the Grande Caase, 
the Pointe Inaccessible, and the Pointe de la Gliére, and the 
mule track to the Col ran right up to them ; but our path, not 
well marked, turned off up a steep hill-side to the right and 
brought us in three hours’ actual walking to the hut just as 
the sun was setting (6.20 p.m.), and the mist was hurrying up 
behind us as though to make up for lost time. 

The hut is of one room and of the usual plank-bed 
character, and is ‘ bewirthschaftet’ to the extent of having a 
man in charge, but I need not enlarge on its defects, as the 
new Félix Faure mountain inn on the Col itself, half a mule 
away, 18, I believe, now open. 

When we left at 2 o’clock next morning (August 30) a 
harvest moon was shining full on the rock wall of the Grande 
Casse and picking out the gullies and couloirs of new snow 
with a network of frosted silver. We walked at our ease 
across the flat bed of an empty lake covered with flat stones 
and appropriately called the Lac des Assiettes, and up gentle 
grass slopes dotted with limestone boulders and patches of 
new snow, which looked exactly alike till you hit your toes 
against them, and stepped without any difficulty on to the 
glacier as dawn was breaking (8.25 a.m.). We roped, of course, 
for the look of the thing, but the going was of the easiest, 
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though the new snow was a bit powdery. There are worse 
things in the world than a morning stroll in the High Alps in 
absolute security and perfect weather, with nothing to think 
about but the coming first breakfast and nothing to do but 
watch the unpaintable changes of atmospheric colouring as 
the pale moonlight melts insensibly into the warmer day. 
Shakespeare has described it, and I tried to do so in my 
pocket book by the light of the moon, but I shall not attempt 
it here. 

The sun rose at 5 a.m., and the air in front of us was soon 
quivering with heat, as though it were already noon, but the 
breeze that followed kept us cool. 

As we breakfasted we watched a herd of eleven chamois as 
they crossed the snow behind us to our left and trotted 
daintily up the rock slopes of Mont Pelvoz, which but- 
tresses the glacier on that side—a pretty picture which I fear 
the murderous Wetterli Rifle with its magazine of cartridges 
will render scarcer every year. 

Resuming our march we passed between two rock promon- 
tories, and crossing a snow valley circled round the right rim 
of a large snow basin and arrived at the summit (if you can 
call half an acre of ‘macadam’ a summit) at 8.50 a.m. We 
spent a very pleasant two hours on the ‘ bieldy’ side of the 
slope, eating and sleeping and admiring the landscape, while 
Ellis, good man, photographed. The sky was perfectly clear 
save for a little mist over the Italian valleys, and our exalted 
position (11,802 feet) gave us splendid views in every direction. 
In the far distance, going from west to east, were the Grande 
Chartreuse mountains, the range of Mont Blanc, the Pennines 
as far as Monte Rosa, and the Grand Paradis group, and in 
the middle distance the Grande Casse and the Grande Motte, 
the Tsanteleina, and the Levanna group, whilst to the south 
lay the lower ranges of the Mont Cenis and neighbouring 
mountains, including the Roche Melon with the gigantic image 
of the Virgin on its summit clearly visible with the help of a 
Goertz binocular; the Monte Viso, towering above the blue 
ridges of Italian Alps, which faded line beyond line to the 
horizon, and to the south-west the Dauphiné mountains, with 
sides of quite startling steepness. Our friend the Dent Par- 
rachée rose out of the glacier basin at our feet. 

No better spot could be chosen for studying this corner of 
the Alps, and we were lucky in having one of our few fine 
days for it, though we could not escape that mental pain 
which some one has said the climber should feel in looking at 
mountains whose names he does not know. 
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We left at 11.80 and descended the eastern face by easy 
snow slopes, furrowed and channelled by the last storm into 
exquisite lines of endless variety, to the flat moraine at the 
foot of the Pelvoz glacier, and followed the stream to where it 
falls steeply into the valley of the Leisse, which runs down 
to Termignon, in the Arc valley. 

The scattered chalets of Entre deux Eaux lay below us, and 
we hoped to find sleeping quarters at one of them on the hill- 
side opposite. But while we sat and chatted with a wiry old 
chamois hunter, who had, I fancy, been stalking our pretty 
friends of the morning, happily without success, we saw to 
our horror four black-robed figures, whom the glass declared 
to be cassocked priests, make for and enter the chalet in 
question, and our hopes fell. But we could not stay there 
all night, so we bumped down the rock staircase which does 
duty for a path into the valley in that happy state of un- 
certainty about the night’s quarters which gives such zest to 
a present-day tour at Easter in Enghsh Lakeland. Sending 
the guides on ahead to spy out the land, we walked leisurely up 
the stream, which here runs black with mud, admiring the 
precipices of the Grande Casse which tower up at the head of 
the valley and making friends with the cows grazing in the 
green pastures around us, in that happy state of indifference 
which accompanies perfect health and perfect weather. Nor 
was our faith misplaced, for at the last and highest chalet we 
found unexpectedly good quarters under the roof of Madame 
Richard veuve, of that place and Termignon, as the Peerages 
say. She gave us of her best, which included ham and egos 
and omelettes, and wooden beds with clean sheets in the 
barn; and [ should be ungrateful if I did not recommend the 
Auberge de Tartarin, as some passing wit has christened it, to 
future travellers. 

Val d’Isere, our next point, can be reached either by the 
Vallon des Rocheures or the Vallon de la Leisse. The former 
is more direct, but we were drawn to the latter by its descrip- 
tion in ‘ Ball’ as one of the wildest in the Alps, and also bv 
the alluring picture drawn by Sir Martin Conway of the Lac 
de Tignes, which is passed on the way. 

So, after polite farewells and strict injunctions from 
Madame to send her a copy of the photograph which Ellis 
had taken of the household, we left the chalet at 7.15 a.s., 
and, continuing up the valley, passed in a few minutes a 
stone bridge on our left, whence the mule track mounts up to 
the Col de la Vanoise, and ourselves turned to the right into 
a desolate stone-strewn valley running parallel to the greut 
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ridge which connects the Grande Casse with the snow- 
capped dome of the Grande Motte. 

The valley is certainly very desolate, and there are no 
chalets and no cows, but the dreariest places look inviting 
with a blue sky overhead and a decent path underfoot, and 
we had a delightful stroll, taking long rests to gather edelweiss 
and génépi (the latter a small white flower sought after by 
the guides as a sovereign remedy for coughs and colds), and 
to watch the wilder forms of animal and bird life—a soaring 
buzzard, a poising hawk, a scattering covey of ptarmigan, a 
startled marmot, which served to emphasise the quiet of this 


THe Granpe MoTrTe, FROM THE VALLON DE LA LEISSE. 


most retired corner of France. Some fragments of ‘ spat- 
tered shrapnel’ left by a battery of mountain artillery on its 
manceuvres supplied the only sign of man’s presence. 

We crossed several ridges of broken rock and two dried-up 
lake beds, in one of which we found six bored-looking cows 
which had been sent up here to ‘ fend’ for themselves all the 
summer, and which seemed, like Mark Twain’s chamois, to 
be existing on stones, and eventually came to the top of the 
pass soon afternoon. The Grande Motte on this side displays 
a gentle slope of snow-covered glacier, obviously the easy way 
up, but we resisted the temptation and set our faces to the 
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N., where the Mont Pourri, with a curious hanging glacier on 
its face, and the Grande Sassiére, a dull-looking mountain, 
showed up for the first time. 

We paid off our second guide and descended into the 
valley, keeping well away to the right over grassy uplands, 
and so avoided the big rocks on the left over which the stream 
makes a fine waterfall. 

A steep but easy path brought us down to the highest 
chalets at 2.25, and we stopped to make tea with a spirit 
lamp, nearly setting fire to the place in the attempt. The sun 
was hot, with a burning sting about it, and this and a small 
cloud on the summit of Mont Blanc led me to prophesy bad 
weather. Antoine was sceptical, but by that time the next day, 
when walking home in the rain, he found me a true prophet. 
For the present the weather held, and we trudged leisurely 
down to the Lac de Tignes, a charming mountain ‘ tarn,’ 
though its waters are rather cold for bathing, and climbed up 
the slopes on the right, where we had a striking view of the 
Mont Blanc range, the Dent du Geant coming first into view 
and starting up like a lighthouse on the horizon. We crossed 
a rolling alp where herds of feeding cows were filling the air 
with the music of their bells, and plunged down through the 
thin pine woods into the valley of the Iscre, crossing the river 
by a bridge ten minutes only below the village of Val d’Isere, 
where we arrived at 6.45 p.m. 

We were shown the nearest way by a native, who flattered 
us by taking us for Parisians! We could only suppose that 
he had never heard any French like ours before, and French 
of Paris being to him unknown he supposed we were 
speaking it. That we could speak any other language pro- 
bably did not occur to him. 

The name Val d’Isere seems inappropriate to a village, 
just as ‘ Valley of the Thames’ would be to Richmond, say, 
or Kingston, and the name ‘ Laval,’ used in the older books, 
would be more fitting. 

It is a small hamlet, with a church, the highest in the 
valley and a good little mountain inn, sometimes called the 
Hotel Moris, after its proprictor ; but on its signboard—an 
ambitious effort—the Hotel des Sources de lIsere. The 
rooms are small but sufficient, the passages and staircases, 
still smaller and barely sufficient; but the cooking is good and 
the welcome hearty. The presence of a dozen tourists, all 
French, and the record of the visit of an automobile (the first 
seen here) on the Tuesday previous afforded sufficient evidence 
of our return to civilisation. 
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M. Moris, the landlord, claims descent from the clan 
MacMorris, exiled from Ireland in King William’s time, and 
that night, after, I suppose, toasting the ‘King over the water,’ 
he gave us the benefit cf his views on current politics in 
general and the South African war in particular, in language 
of surprising energy and comprehensiveness, his opinion of 
Mr. Chamberlain, so far as we could gather, being distinctly 
unfavourable to that statesman. To say that he was a Home 
Ruler would be putting it mildly. 

But he was very flattering to English climbers, and 
especially to Mr. Coolidge, and showed with pride some books 
that gentleman had sent him. <And if my friend Brant is 
still looking for a certain gilet which he lost when in these 
parts he knows where to find it. 

The daughter of the house spends her intervals of leisure, 
which must be almost as protracted in the long winter 
months as those of the gentleman tramp whose only employ- 
ment was the sale of smoked glasses for the observation of 
solar eclipses, in making Jace for sale by way of increasing 
her dowry. We bought some at a price which worked out at 
a@ penny an hour, including materials. 

Inns and other feeding places abroad may be divided into 
three classes, according to the number of knives and forks 
provided. Some, and these include the best, provide a sepa- 
rate pair for each dish, others one only for the whole meal, and 
others again none at all. Our hotel belonged to the middle 
class. Nor were we unduly bothered by the attentions of a 
waiter. There is no fixed tariff for guides in this district, 
and we sent Antoine home with a fee which would not have 
been too little if we had climbed a peak every day. Neither 
he nor any of the guides we met carried guides’ books. 

We rested all the next day (Sunday), and the more willingly 
because of heavy rain, and when we left on Monday morning 
(September 2) at 1.45 a.m. the weather was so unpromising 
that we abandoned a direct attack on the Tsanteleina and 
decided to reach Fornet, in the Val Grisanche, by a somewhat 
intricate arrangement of cols and glaciers at the head of 
that valley and the Val de Rhemes. 

We had got a new guide, Victor Mangard, from another 
village, also called Fornet, two miles above Val d’Isere, a tall, 
likely-looking man, who knew all about chamois-hunting—and 
bouquetin also for that matter. The Italian frontier is close 
at hand, and the latter animal sometimes strays from its 
strictly preserved haunts in the neighbouring Graians with 
fatal results. He brought his son with him as porter. 
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We followed the char road to its ending at Fornet, and after- 
wards the mule track which leads to the Col de la Galise as far 
as a big white rock, and then struck up the steep grass slopes 
to the left where a damp and dishevelled dawn found us gather- 
ing equally damp and dishevelled edelweiss. A stone-strewn 
hollow with horrid black rocks on the left led us to a sheltered 
glen with convenient boulders and running water just as the 
sun, struggling through a golden mist, was lighting up the tops 
of the snow peaks across the valley and glinting on the brown 
wings of a peregrine falcon in hot pursuit of a flock of little 
birds. All nature seemed to speak of ‘ breakfast’ and we 
took the hint. ; 

Our further proceedings would be best described in a foot 
note if I had the necessary local knowledge. When almost 
every peak, glacier, and col has two if not three names, and 
some are only known to the guide by a fourth, topographical 
details are apt to resemble a ‘ spelling-bee.’ 

The mountain-tops were hidden in mist, and though it was 
clearer towards the N. and E., where we caught glimpses of 
the Grand Paradis range and sometimes of the distant Pen- 
nines, we never saw more of the Tsanteleina and the Pointe 
de la Traversictre than the rocks and glaciers at their feet. 
We threaded our way along the watershed past the head of 
the Val de Rhemes over glaciers more or less crevassed and 
banks of loose screes, guiding ourselves by map and compass 
and by the echoes, and eventually emerged on the upper snows 
of the Gliairetta Glacier, at the head of the Val Grisanche, 
where clouds hung low over the almost level watershed of 
snow and rock and hid from view the Grand Sassiere, opposite. 
There was something very weird about this great stretch of 
show, where 


‘ All the air a solemn stillness holds,’ 


which fastened itself on the memory. 

It was a long and wearisome ‘ getting downstairs’ over 
screes and rock slopes and shale, and the valley itself was wild 
and inhospitable. The chalets we passed and their inmates 
seemed rude and poverty-stricken by comparison with French 
valleys, and at one place the torrent was running under a fall 
of dirty winter snow, which did duty for a bridge. 

We wanted the guides to hurry on in front, but with the 
fear of gendarmes before their eyes they preferred to have 
some one of more respectable appearance to go with them, so 
we all went down together and arrived at Fornet at 8.15. 

As we approached the cluster of houses which surround the 
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dumpy spire of the village church we tried in vain to make. 
out any sign of accommodation for the public, and it was only 
after passing every building which seemed at all likely that 
we found ourselves in the back yard of a more than usually 
tumble-down chalet, and met an elderly dame who, in answer 
to our inquiries for the ‘ hotel,’ pointed to the crazy gallery 
above, and said with a chuckle, ‘ If you want the cantine it is 
there !’ 

There seemed to be no door on that side, so working round 
to the other and carefully picking our way past sundry mules 
laden with sacks full of the agricultural necessary we call 
‘muck’ in Yorkshire, we blundered through a hay loft up 
to a comparatively new doorway which gave upon a small 
wooden cabin furnished with tables and chairs and two beds, 
the last curtained off by the thinnest of curtains, and with 
two small bedrooms beyond. On the walls were pinned a 
number of maps taken from the large edition of ‘ Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers,’ which strange fate has brought here. 
The rest of the big rambling building was given up to hay 
chambers and to the landlord’s private apartments, including 
the kitchen, a dark and smoky den, where a fire on the floor 
and a small tripod and big pot formed the sole ‘ batterie de 
cuisine.’ 

The landlord himself, Pierre Emanuel Bois, a gnarled old 
veteran, soon introduced himself, and welcomed us effusively in 
a curious mixture of French and Italian. It seemed, to judge 
frown the visitors’ book, that we were the first English visitors 
he had had for two seasons, and he was most anxious to do 
his best for us. But unfortunately a battery of artillery had 
been there the previous week and had swept the village of all 
the eatable chickens, but he offered a stewed marmot, three 
months old, and a variety of other well-sounding dishes for 
supper, and in due time appeared a huge bowl of cocka- 
leekie, the hapless marmot (which was rather greasy and would 
have been the better for skinning), rizotto (which means rice 
cooked in grease), and an omelette, followed by coffee. 

We thought we were in for a good thing in ‘ tabling,’ but it 
dawned upon us later that our host had put not only his best 
but his only leg foremost, and a prolonged stay under his roof 
would have soon put us on famine rations. The present was, 
however, provided for, and nothing could mar the cheerfulness 
of the old man, who was always dropping in with some new 
morsel of wit which we did our best to appreciate. 

He has been already immortalised by Sir Martin Conway, 
and the impression was evidently mutual, to judge by the 
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respectful way in which he always referred to that gentleman 
as ‘M. le President du Club Alpin de Londres,’ or simply as 
‘i] Presidente di Londra.’ 

That he keeps the place for profit seems-hardly credible, 
and we were driven to conclude it was for the sake of con- 
versation and company. 

The news of our arrival had spread down the valley, for 
at 9 o’clock next morning appeared two gendarmes with a 
polite request for our passports. Fortunately we had them 
with us, although they were much out of date and in fact 
Ellis’s stated that he was travelling abroad with his wife! 
But, as the officers could not read English and would have 
painfully copied out the whole document, beginning with 
Lord Salsbury’s full list of titles, if we had not furnished 
them with a summary, it did not matter very much, and 
they left without making awkward inquiries about Mrs. 
Ellis. 

We spent the rest of that morning in discussing with the 
guides and our host the best way of crossing the Rutor to La 
Thuille, which would have been possible to do in one day by 
starting very early in the morning, but this would have meant 
again breaking our rule of not sleeping twice in the same 
beds, and, moreover, the snow on the further side would have 
been very soft by the time we reached it. And as we were 
not sure how long the food supplies at Fornet would last 
out we determined to start at once and sleep out for the 
peak. 

The Refuge used by Sir Martin Conway in the St. Grat 
valley would have suited our purpose best, but we should 
have had to fetch the key from the next village, so we decided 
to make for the Defey Club Hut on the Col du Rutor. Our 
guides had not been. there before, and our host was too old to 
go with us, so he sent his son Peter, an amiable young giant, 
who waited at table and looked after things generally. If 
there were any women about besides the old Jady we did not 
see them, and they were probably more profitably employed 
in agricultural pursuits. 

Hotel bills are, as a rule, only too easy to understand, but 
Peter seemed to think that his literary effort in that line 
required a word of explanation, and he proceeded to ‘ justify’ 
each item as if he were before a Taxing Master in Chancery. 
The total came to 22 fr. (including 8 fr. for his own services, 
2 fr. 25 c. for wine for the guides, and 4 fr. for provisions), 
which for three messieurs and two guides could not be called 
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excessive.” We could only get him to accept a pourboire by 
telling him, much to his father’s amusement, to give it to the 
bambino, which was lying outside in the sun strapped and 
swathed in its cradle like an Egyptian mummy. 

We left after lunch and mounted straight up the western 
slope above the village, and followed a path to the right 
round the base of M. Pela, to the Alp de la Vieille, a small 
cluster of chalets, where we stopped to admire the great mass 
of the Bec de |’ Invergnan, on the other side of the valley, and 
the Grande Sassiere and Tsanteleina, at the head of the 
glacier we had descended the day before. We were perhaps 
even more impressed by the unusual sight of @ wooden sign- 
post and a row of posts like telegraph posts. But these were 
explained by the presence of several empty barracks built on 
the neighbouring heights to protect the important military 
pass of the Col du Mont, on the other side of the hill. 

We followed the posts up a steep grass couloir to the tiny 
Lac de Morion, and came to the edge of a glacier, and then 
it began to dawn upon us that we had started after lunch 
to climb to the top of a peak over 11,000 ft. high, in bad 
weather, somewhat like the gentleman who 


Breakfasted in the afternoon 
And dined on the following day. 


But there was no help for it, so we roped and started across 
the glacier. 

It was Peter’s first experience of snow craft, and he seemed 
much amused with the idea of a rope. There were few 


* The bill is worth reproducing as a philological study. 


‘Le 2 Septembre 1901. ‘Le 3 Septembre. 

Fr.€. Fr. (, 

Les grides ; : . 1.00 Matier ; 1.00 
La Soupe : : . 0.50 Cherre de Conser . . 4.00 
Les enfeur . . 0.50 Vino. : : . 2.25 
Le risse . ; : . 1.00  paing : . 1.25 
Les rorte ‘ ‘ . 1.00 , fontine . ; . 0.30 
Les Cafet ; . 0.60 ; Soupe . : . 0.80 
Le pirn . : : . 0.80 | patate . : . . 0.50 
Ler Cafet ‘ é . 0.60 ove : : : . 1.50 
Lelie. : . . 8.50 baure . : : . 0.30 
Soirre . . . . 850 Ce - + + + 1.00 
18.50 


a Citeé . . 8.50 
Bots PIERRE 22.00 ' 
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crevasses, and we mounted steadily up the gentle slopes, 
making a circle round to the left bank till we came to the 
rocks which form a rampart to this side of the mountain. 
We had no very clear view of where the Col ought to be, and 
as we got under the shadow of the rocks we could only see 
what was just in front of us, and it was growing dusk. But 
we climbed up more or less cheerily and as nimbly as a very 
short rope and Peter’s big basket, in which he carried the 
blankets, &e., would allow. The rocks were not really 
difficult, and if we could have seen our hut would have given 
us an enjoyable scramble. 

We arrived eventually at the foot of a rock peak with an 
iron balcony and a French flag on the top, and a gap at its 
side which seemed a likely place for a col, but there was no 
sign of a hut, and when we emerged on the top of the rocks 
at 8 p.m., and found ourselves looking down on to a vast 
expanse of snow, with the Mont Blane range grey and 
chostly in the distant north, and the Grand Paradis group 
veiled in mist and illumined with summer lhehtning in the 
east, we began to wonder ‘why did we ever leave our happy, 
humble home ? ’ 

The guide turned to Peter and demanded where his ‘pappa’ 
had said the hut was. Peter only smiled; young Mangard 
(who was rather fond of teaching his father how to, figura- 
tively, suck eggs) blandly suggested crossing the glacier to a 
rock peak on the other side (which would have taken us till 
midnight); my brother read and re-read the few precious 
lines out of ‘ Ball’ which said the hut was several hundred feet 
below the Col, and pointed out that we were then a hundred 
feet above anything like a Col. I suggested that, at the worst, 
we could walk down the glacier in the dark. Ellis, wise man, 
said nothing. 

But a happy thought led us down the snow ridge on the 
right, and there, sure enough, was the hut—a tiny wooden 
cabin built fortunately on the very edge of the rocks. [If it 
had been hidden away among them we might have looked for 
it all night, as it was now almost dark. 

There was just room to walk round the platform on which 
the hut is built to the front door; but it was snowed up, and 
Ellis and I waited round the corner till my brother and the 
guides had opened it out. As we waited we were startled by 
a crash from the inside which seemed to shake the mountain, 
and we hurried in only to find that my brother had ‘ slipped 
up’ on a mass of hard ice which covered half the floor. 
Further search revealed a stove-pipe, but there was no sign of 
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a stove, and we were driven to conclude either that it had been 
stolen or that it lay, mammoth-like, encased in the ice. It 
would have taken all night to hack it out, so our guides brought 
in big stones and built a fireplace. We had gathered some 
fagots as we came up, and, after filling the place with smoke, 
we managed to melt some snow and make a meal ‘of sorts.’ 

The door faced east and there was a continuous display of 
summer lightning in that quarter, and the electric element 
came even nearer and fringed our caps with rows of tiny 
clobes of light, an experience new both to us and our guides. 
As I stood looking out of the door Peter came smiling round 
the corner, and slipping off the narraw platform went sliding 
down the snow slope in front into the darkness. Mangard 
went down and brought him up, still smiling and no worse for 
his glissade, which he probably regarded as an ordinary 
incident of travel, and he was quite willing to go back next 
day across the glacier alone; but of course we did not allow it 
and he went down with us next morning and, I hope, got 
home safely by the valley, much, no doubt, to his ancient 
father’s relief. | 

The beds were literally planks, and not fastened, but only 
laid on wooden battens, and very narrow. We had only 
brought up three blankets, and how to divide them fairly 
between six people in two tiers was as difficult a problem as 
that of the ferryman with the fox, the goose, and the corn. 
We did not try to solve it. 

It snowed all night and was very cold, and there were six 
inches of new snow and a thick mist outside when we awoke, 
or, to speak accurately, got up, next morning. We had, how- 
ever, the one consolation which attends the ascent of a peak 
the night before, that all the coming climbing would be down- 
hill. 

It is hardly fair to find fault with free lodgings, but if the 
window were mended, the door made double, the bed planks 
fastened more securely, and the stove replaced, the Defey 
Club Hut would be more abreast of the march of modern 
ideas. 

We left at 7.30 s.u., September 4, and went down the 
glacier, which was almost free from crevasses, and, leaving it 
by the right bank, followed the moraine to the St. Marguerite 
‘Club Hut, and so to La Thuile. The clouds lay low on the 
mountains, but the rocks and waterfalls and glacier pools of 
the Rutor Glen were seen all the better on that account. 

From La Thuille we drove down the Little St. Bernard 
road to Pré St. Didier, had a natural hot bath at the establish- 
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ment there, and went on to Courmayeur—to civilisation and 
clean linen. We ‘rested’ at Courmayeur one day (i.c. we 
climbed Mont Chetif for the view), and the next, after sending 
our luggage round to Geneva, went up to the Col du Géant 
hut, where the cooking is very good, and on the third crossed 
to the Montenvers, where we found only two other guests. 

On the morrow we fled from the Sunday crowd at 
Chamonix to the austere shelter of the Pierre a Bérard hotel, 
crossed the Buet the next day in glorious weather to Sixt, and 
reached Champery the following day in torrents of rain, and 
so went home by way of Geneva. 

We had thus traversed the ancient kingdom of Savoy, to 
employ ‘ alliteration’s artful aid,’ from Chambery to Champeéry, 
and if anyone wants a pleasant tour through an unexploited 
country with an unspoilt people I commend our route to his 
attention. My one word of advice would be to read and im- 
plicitly rely on every word in the new Ball’s Guide, of which, 
as was said of an old statute, ‘ every line is worth a subsidy.’ 


THE GspaALTENHORN, 3,442 m., FRoM THE TSCHINGELFIRN. 
By G. HASLER. 


JEVERAL attempts have becn made in the last ten years 
\.) to reach the summit of the Gspaltenhorn either by way 
of the S. face or by its E. or S.W. arete, the N.W. arete 
having hitherto been the only way of access. 

The possibility of forcing the S.W. aréte (from the Gamchi- 
lucke) is extremely faint, as it is crowned with a multitude 
of huge gendarmes, which are not only steep but generally 
overhang on all sides. 

A combination of the S. face with the E. arete promised 
more success, though I knew that we would never be able to. 
climb orer the two great gendarmes which block the—other- 
wise not difficult—arete between the Gspaltenhorn and the. 
Tschingelspitz ; it would also be quite impossible to turn 
these gendarmes on either side, as I had seen on previous 
attempts. The only thing was to mount straight up the 8. 
face to the gap on the left-hand side, or to the W. of, the 
higher of the two gendarmes. A long, narrow, and almost 
perpendicular crack (see Illustration) extends from the 
level of the Tschingelfirn to the gap. Descending from the 
summit of the mountain I had twice before reached this gap, 
and had looked down the crack, only to abandon every hope 
at once, for when trying to go down a few steps in it the 
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whole mountain-side seemed to give way, and stones and 
icicles of every size tumbled down with a horrid din to the 
level of the Tschingelfirn. 

Still I had faint hopes. It was my fifth attempt when we 
started on a fine, cloudless day on Tuesday, September 2, 
1902, at 8 a.s., from the little inn at the Ober Steinberg. 
Our party, consisting of Johann (or ‘ Lenihans’) von Allmen, 
with a porter and myself, reached the foot of the great snow 
tongue just opposite the Tschingelhorn at 6.15. The first 
change from snow to rocks was extremely hard ; then followed 
easy rocks, which led to the foot of the repulsive-looking 
crack, the upper end of which is the gap to the left, or imme- 
diately W., of the higher of the two gendarmes which block 
the E. arete of the peak. Hitherto these have defied all the 
previous attempts. At 7.15, shortly before reaching the crack 
proper, we entered the region of falling stones, which are in 
no way subject to the influence of the sun or anything else, 
as they fall at any time of the day. The rocks of the crack 
were the steepest and most rotten that I have ever climbed ; 
water poured down over them, caused by the melting of the 
snow and ice above us, and drenched us entirely. Occasion- 
ally we took to the ice, which filled the greater part of the 
crack, but this was so narrow and steep that step-cutting was 
almost impossible. The last bit consisted of an overhanging 
ice-wall, which was extremely hard, but we reached the gap 
at last at 12.5 p.w. Its position on the Siegfried map is due 
S. of the ‘2’ of the figures ‘3,442.’ As I had been here 
before, I knew that we were out of danger, and in rather 
under an hour more the summit of the Gspaltenhorn was 
reached, without further difhculty, along the E., or, more 
strictly speaking, 8.E. aréte. 

A few more words may be added to this account. The 
route, especially its lower half, was, it is true, very much 
exposed to falling stones; but who has not been in a similar 
position where retreat was, or seemed, impossible? We cer- 
tainly could not have gone down our crack, considering its 
steepness and the rottenness of the rocks, which absolutely 
prevented us fixing our spare rope, without which the descent 
would have been a very rash thing. 

Thus the right way up the S. face of the Gspaltenhorn has 
not yet been discovered, and the old N.W. arete is still the 
best line of ascent. 
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THe DaMMASTOCK FROM THE GOSCHENER ALP. 
By H. J. HEARD. 


CCORDING to a well-known writer all that remains for 
4X6 the: present-day climber is to go up mountains the 
wrong way. A melancholy prospect, if it is the case, but 
happily only true if we take the right route to be the easy 
and obvious, and all the others the wrong. I mention this 
not because our route up the Dammastock was new, difficult, 
or dangerous, but because it was certainly not the easy side, 
yet interesting, and without any real risk, and therefore if 
wrong it has much to commend it. As most of my readers are 
aware, the whole of this range on the Rhone Glacier side are 
simply snow walks up more or less gentle slopes, but if you 
come round to the Goschener Alp and look at the wall of 
rock running without a break from the Winter Lucke to 
the Kehle Glacier, you will see that there is something worth 
climbing even in these decadent and degenerate days. 

Mr. Burchell Rodway and I, accompanied by Peter Brawand 
of Grindelwald and a local guide, set out at 3 a.m. from the com- 
fortable little hotel on the morning of August 9,1901. The 
hotel stands at the foot of the Moostock, a kind of promontory 
which runs out from the main ridge, and divides the valley 
which leads to the Kehle Glacier from that of the Winter 
Glacier. As we were bound for the latter, we were spared 
the half hour of swamp which forms the first stage of the 
Kehle route. To commence a snow climb with your boots full 
of mud and water is not productive of that serenity and 
peace of mind which befits the very small hours of the morning. 

Our track led along the S. side of the Moostock. Before 
daylight we reached the end of this grass slope at the point 
where it overlooks the Winter Glacier. Here the local guide 
carefully concealed the lanterns in the ruins of a hut. This 
proved to be one of those pennywise or rather pennyweight 
precautions which generally result in tons of extra trouble 
later on. It was nearly a week before we saw those lanterns 
again ! 

We then descended into the hollow between the Moostock 
and the Winter Glacier ice-fall. Our course was now parallel 
with the long ridge of splintered rock which joins the main 
chain to the Moostock. An hour of steep slopes covered with 
well-rounded stones, all loose, made us glad at last to get to 
the ice. After breakfast on the last oasis of rock we crossed 
the bergschrund, that Rubicon of mountaineering beyond 
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which there is nothing but victory or rout, and struck the 
sharp snow ridge which can be seen from the hotel and 
descends from below the rock rib or buttress on the flank of 
the Dammastock. 

This brought us up so quickly and easily to the rocks that 
it seemed as if half the face were accomplished. It was 
now barely 8 a.m., and we began to calculate as to our time on 
the summit ; but even chickens in the shell and railway time- 
tables are seldom more disappointing. On examining the 
rib we found that on the right and N. it ran into a gully, 
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and on the other and left and S., into the broken face of the 
mountain. We chose the former, partly because the rocks 
seemed easier, and partly because a big stonefall on our left 
removed any desire to work in that direction. For the next 
few hundred feet our progress justified our choice, but beyond 
this the pitch became considerably steeper, and the rocks 
began to be somewhat undercut, or rather resembled petrified 
spices, pines, or almonds in a tipsy cake. Whether on that 
day, like ‘the fretful porpentine,’ the mountain had his back 
up, or whether we persisted too long on the wrong side of the 
rib, is a balance of probabilities of which, I am afraid, the 
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weight is against us. We looked, indeed, at the other side, 
but that appeared to have the opposite defect of being too 
smooth, and so we stuck to ‘the steep and thorny ’—I mean 
spiny—way to the ‘topside.’ Our progress became slow and 
ever slower. The rope was neither tractive nor attractive, 
but simply distractive. Nothing but the sternest sense of the 
obligation of the first commandment of mountaineering kept 
us corded together. We always came to the end of our tether 
just where there was no particular hand or foothold, and as 
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we all said the same thing, we can only deduce the simple 
rule that on such rock a 100 ft. of hemp is not enough between 
four men. 

However, we crawled along uatil we were forced into the gully, 
which here gradually flattens out into the face. From this 
the well-corniced crest of the ridge was now not much more 
than 150 ft., but I am sure we took fully an hour to conquer 
it. The exact time J leave to those who have more than two 
hands. It was also very steep, but, for the same reason 
(though I had a clinometer with me), I cannot reveal the 
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awful angle. The rocks were here plastered over with about 
6 in. of wet and rotten snow, and the only way was to get your 
hands and toes through this freezing mixture into any crannies 
we could find. While Brawand prodded and poked about 
above to get a hold, we had to hang on as best we could, each 
in turn take our place under various cascades of water from 
the cornice above us—a refreshing process on a hot alp, but 
altogether out of place in a gully with fingers and toes in wet 
snow. But it was almost over. A short traverse across the 
head of the gully brought us on to the top of the rib, from 
which a ridge of good snow about 50 ft. led right up to the 
cornice. As by this time we had seen quite enough of the E. 
face of the Dammastock we were not sorry to find the cornice 
was snow instead of ice. In a few minutes more we were all 
crawling through a narrow gap. The last man, however, had 
to keep in the breach until we had taken a snapshot of his head 
and shoulders, and (in a lantern-slide) he is still coming through 
that cornice. It was now 12.15 and a glorious day, so we all 
agreed on two things—first, that we would take a good look 
round; and second, that the facilis descensus of the poet did 
not apply to the Goschener Alp, though it might to Avernus. 
We spent one of those never to be forgotten but all too fleeting 
hours on the summit, and three hours later at 4:30 p.m. we 
found ourselves, after an easy walk, in the Furka Hotel. 
Some suggestions were made about getting back over the 
Winter Lucke the same night, but the thought of six hours 
extra, half of which would have been in darkness without 
lanterns, reconciled us to the Spanish version of the well- 
known proverb, 71z. Never do to-day what you can put off 
till to-morrow. 


THe CoLueE Fionite, 
By tHe EDITOR. 


N August 10, 1902, I left Aosta with a local guide to cross 
the Col du Drinc. Owing to misfortunes with my 
luggage, due mainly to the unveracity of an English railway 
company (the name whereof I suppress, lest my readers 
should one and all be seized with violent exasperation), I 
did not start till close upon midday. My companion was for 
taking the route by Vieyes, but I insisted upon the Col du 
Drinc, partly because I knew the valley track so well and 
partly because I wished to get the benefit of a training walk. 
A short conversation converted my companion to his traveller’s 
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views, and we went on our way to Charvensod. Thence we 
slowly mounted the great slopes to our col, passing to the W. 
of the church of St. Grat. My companion—a jovial, broad- 
faced man of a full habit of body—was obviously anxious not 
to overwork himsclf, though he was quite good-natured and 
even-tempered ; so he hired for a very small consideration 
in centesimt a shepherd boy to carry my rucksack, which, it 
must be admitted, was not of the lightest. It was the first 
time in a long experience that I had seen an able-bodied 
guide engage a mere child to do his own proper work. The 
boy was of a gentle temperament, with pathetic eyes, but 
no shirker. He walked well, and bore his burden without 
ostensible trouble, nor did he seem dissatisfied with the 
remuneration which he received. Our journey was unproduc- 
tive of moving incident: it was sunny—leisurely as befitted 
the afternoon, and punctuated with lazy halts to gaze on 
pleasant sights. Not the least of these was a family at a 
lonely hut, engaged in washing spoons and forks and other 
domestic gear. The mother was a comely matron, the two 
daughters dark and handsome. The one was httle more than 
a child, the other an Amaryllis whose name doubtless the 
woods knew well. ‘There was a serenity in her dark eyes, a 
softened, unaffected happiness in her beautiful face that 
sugeested ‘the torch was near.’ 

A little higher a large band of shepherds, stretched on the 
turf, were playing cards. To them my guide added himself 
with alacrity. It was a feast day, and the flowing bowl was 
very plainly in evidence. When he rejoined me he cried with 
effusive jocularity of exhortation, ‘ Coragio.’” Thus is plainly .- 
conveyed to you the opinion he had formed of my walking 
powers. ‘Coragio, bully-monster, coragio.’ We seem to 
have heard it before. 

We went too much to the west. After some time our 
diminutive porter signified his desire to return, and was paid 
off by his portly employer. Not long afterwards we reached 
a chalet where many catile were accommodated. Here my 
companion, ever watchful to save his own back, entered into 
conversation with three young herdsmen who were bound to 
the Arpisson chalets. A ready-money bargain was soon 
struck; the rucksack was to be left on the Col. Before this 
chaffering was concluded another native appeared—a pilgrim, 
though he wore no cockle hat and carried no staff, who had 
missed his way to the church of St. Grat. To him I was 
beholden, for he did not walk very fast, and absorbed the atten- 
tion of the guide, so that I had a little leisure to examine the 
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flowers. The best had, of course, gone out of blossom, but 
there was still some floral beauty to be discovered by watchful 
eyes. At last we reached the Col, and then swam into my ken 
many a peak and pass whose glories are 


Enmeshed for ever in the memory’s net. 


I ought to have said that my companion really knew 
something about flowers, for when I gathered Nigritella 
angustifolia he at once named it correctly. I had noticed on 
our way up Ononis natrir, Scutellaria alpina, Gentiana aflinis, 
Astragalus purpureus, and C'ampanula barbata. 

The descent, by a rough path through wild scenery, was 
steep, but comforting withal, for I was tired of uphill 
travelling, this being my first walk. We went downwards at 
a fair pace, but when close to Epinel took a wrong turn and 
lost the path. My companion would have traversed, but I 
was obdurate. Had I not caught a glimpse of the little road 
below ? 

So we made a bee-line for it, and, like the proverbial bee, 
were soon busy. First we picked a painful way between two 
rows of potatoes; then we hugged the edge of a patch of corn, 
then we slid down through bushes, and descended the 
many-crannied wall which supported the terrace on which 
flourished a plot of wheat. Or we let ourselves go over 
luxuriant and slippery grass sufficiently damp to make us 
briefly recall the past at intervals on the rest of our journey. 
I arrived in a heap on the last tiny meadow above the road 
and then slid anyhow into its—for once—desirable dust. So 
we plodded on steadily to the pastures of St. Ours. 


The dews were falling fast, the stars began to blink: 
I heard a voice; it said, ‘ What can I have to drink ?’ 


and lo! like Kipling’s evasive warrior, I found it was my own. 
But here was Cogne at last. 

Architectural expansion and structural change have revolu- 
tionised the Hotel de la Grivola, but the landlady, like the 
‘banner of our pride,’ remains semper eadem. It was a great 
pleasure to be once again in this haunt of ancient peace. But 
even Cogne has advanced with the new century. Five English 
ladies, a Church dignitary—whose walking powers were the 
admiration of his juniors—and four members of the Alpine 
Club, to say nothing of other visitors, more than once sat down 
together to dinner. 

The hotel has improved much, though there is still room 
for further amelioration. Dinner left little to complain of, 
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and if ‘It’s warm and does not taste of paint’ was the 
description of the tea which I heard at breakfast on the 
morning after my arrival, yet up to that time the ladies 
pronounced that non-inebriating beverage to have been un- 
exceptionable. It turned out that some generous Angle—the 
ladies would have agreed with Abbot Gregory in spelling it 
Angel—had presented Madame Gerard with a tin of Bohea 
excellent as that 


That Misthress Biddy Rooney for O’Brine did pour, 
and of which it was further declared that— 
Since the days of Strongbow there never was such Congo. 


but it was now all but exhausted. The little that remained 
was to be kept for use in case of illness. Then followed the 
by no means original attempt to make tea from hay, or such 
fortuitous collection of grasses, weeds, herbs, and miscellane- 
ous vegetation as in the opinion of the good villagers make a 
very laudable approximation to the real article, though nothing 
less than Medea's wondrous alchemy could have converted it 
into anything potable. 

Cogne was for once meeting with fair treatment. You will 
remember that Shenstone wrote— 


I have found out a gift for my fair. 


This summer at Cogne the fair had found out a gift for the 
devotee of the Eastern Graians in the praises which they so 
freely bestowed on the Valnontey, the green expanse of the 
St. Ours meadows, the Monel pastures, the wood-walk to 
Lilla, the terrace of Gimilian (they found my pet white roses 
in bloom on the way to it), dowered with the view of views. 
It was delightful to hear so generous a panegyric on so 
deserving a mountain centre. The value of the encomium 
was enhanced, too, by the courage of the ladies, who had 
reached Cogne after nightfall, and, so far from yielding to 
weariness, had entered the village melodiously carolling. 
This dauntless facing of darkness, this laudable defiance of 
lassitude impressed me so much that when, on the 17th, I 
heard singing very early in the morning, I simply muttered 
sleepily, ‘Oh, some more English ladies are arriving. ’Tis 
well. We shall be still merrier.’ For we were a merry 
party. If no other topic excited us there was the perennial 
question, ‘ Where do you turn off for the chalet of Monei ?° 
the interrogation precedent being generally, ‘How manv 
bridges are there over the torrent in the Valnontey?’ | Very 
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few candidates took first-classes in this examination. I 
generally endeavoured to pose as a past examiner, and claimed 
to be above examination, but only with partial success. 
Attempts to deflect the inquiry to the King’s hunting path in 
the Vermiana glen were occasionally successful, if backed by 
sufficiently realistic and circumstantial relations of the splendid 
bouquetin which I had seen borne in sombre triumph Cogne- 
wards after a notable battue. But these chronicles with their 
implied bloodshed generally ‘ the finer female sense’ offended, 
and the ladies inexorably required an answer to the question, 
‘Where do you turn off from the Valnontey path to ascend to 
the Monei chalet?’ They had themselves—but no! The 
praise of Cogne disarms the zeal of the critic. They had 
climbed to the chalet ; they had drunk of milk fresh-foaming 
from the cow, and with the milk of human kindness they had 
enchanted my old friend the chief herdsman, who extolled tc 
me their activity, their courtesy, and their good looks. And 
I fancy that, as he nodded amiably to my words of ready 
acquiescence in his judgment, he said to himself, as do the 
congregation of a popular preacher when he astutely produces 
their sentiments as his own, ‘Ah, my English friend is a 
sensible man.’ 

We—veracity is the most essential and, in the case of 
this ‘Journal,’ the most carefully observed duty of the 
historian—we were by no means beyond criticism. A too 
literal obedience to a too broad injunction had made me 
persuade the guides—against Francois’s judgment, I freely 
admit---to turn up to our left too soon. But before we had 
gone far I perceived my error, and so we descended again. 
Just then we met two of our friends, both A.C.’s, who were 
returning from the Monei chalet. They, with that genial 
good-nuture which I know, and outsiders recognise with envy, 
is the most prominent characteristic of members of this 
Club, as of most of the Alpine confraternity, had built a 
little cairn at the turning-off place, so that all trouble was 
saved us. But when we returned the ladies were inexorable. 
‘Where did you turn off for the Monei chalet?’ ‘ Where 
Robertson and Groves had made the little cairns for the 
benefit of any ladies who might wish to climb to that paradise 
of new milk.’ And still their happy laughter comes to my 
ears as fancy, in spite of autumn’'s pall of mist, wanders 


O’er the serene 
Of the white streams and of the forest green. 
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On August 12, Francois and Sylvain Pession arrived from 
Valtournanche. I was especially pleased to shake hands 
again with Francois, as last year he had been prevented by 
illness from joining Tempest Anderson and myself at the 
Montenvers. He looked very well, as also did Sylvain. After 
dinner we arranged to start next morning for a new col at 
the head of the Arpisson glen, which I had long had in 
mind. We left Cogne at 6.15, and went by the usual route 
to the Arpisson chalets, which we reached at 8.25. The 
wind was cold, there was frozen snow on the flowers and 
grass, and the herbage and blossoms by the water of the tiny 
channels and brooks were laden with icicles. It was a 
glimpse of winter in summer’s lap. So chill was it it might 
have been St. Agnes Eve. At 8.55 we halted for a meal in 
the best sheltered nook we could find. My breakfast was 
spread on a flattened juniper bush—green, aromatic, resilient. 
Now and again the bitter blast seemed to come from all 
quarters in its efforts to chill us to the bone. But notwith- 
standing the wind’s churlish conduct we went on _ break- 
fasting till 9.50. At this point I must mention a little 
matter which shows what good fellows my guides are, and 
proves once more that when Mr. Mummery, for whose 
mountaineering powers few have more admiration than the 
writer of this paper, said of guides, ‘ Amongst the younger 
men there are none with whom one could associate on the 
old terms and with the old intimacy,’ and so on and so on,* 
his remarks cannot with truth be applied to Francois and 
Sylvain Pession. They know that I cannot drink red wine 
early in the morning, and that in the mountains I prefer 
white Capri to most other beverages. They had accordingly 
brought as a little present—a bottle of old Capri, for which 
in this morning's biting air I was very grateful. 

I noticed many ftlowers—pansies, Armerta, Ranunculus 
glacialis, Sarifraga oppositifolia, Hutchinsia alpina, Rhododen- 
dron ferrugineum, I have before spoken of this glen in de- 
scribing the first ascent of the Tour d’Arpisson. I need not, 
therefore, say more now. We saw some chamois as we plodded 
on, and eventually reached our col without any difficulty. I 
propose to call it Colle Fiorito, from the torrent which joins 
the Grauson stream. Its height is probably about 10,900 ft. 

When we had gone down a short way on the other side 
Francois and I remounted to the little peak on the E. side 
of our pass. It was a very short but not uninteresting 


* My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus, second edition, p. 111. 
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scramble. I ought, perhaps, to mention that Silene acaulis 
was here splendid, as also was Gentiana verna. Ranunculus 
glacialis had been browsed into the earth by chamois. Had 
the weather been clear we should have seen the Monte Rosa 
and Mont Blane groups to perfection; as it was we had a 
view all up the Valnontey. 

We soon turned to descend. We saw one tuft of Campanula 
cenisia. Ona big rock-face a bright yellow lichen was par- 
ticularly conspicuous. The wall was, in fact, draped with a 
_ robe of pale yellow. When we had descended some distance 
a huge dome-shaped mass of rock showed itself quite im- 
posingly to the S.W. of the Col Luzert. On the W. end of 
the Tour de Grauson we saw a chamois, which we took at 
first for a traveller. 

By-and-by we had a splended view of the Valnontey, flanked 
with woods. The Herbetet showed as a magnificent specimen 
of mountain architecture: I am sure [ do not speak with 
‘love's too partial praise. The Tour St. Pierre assumed 
heroic proportions. The Rossa Viva and Pointe de Gay 
asserted themselves, but the Grand Paradis was covered with 
mist, the Grivola dark and menacing, with rain-boding 
clouds. 

At 4.25 we reached the Grauson chalets. Near them I 
noticed Scutellaria alpina, which I had also observed on the 
Arpisson side. Hay-making was in full swing on the left bank 
of the torrent. We reached Cogne at 6.9, well pleased with 
our day. One thing only rankles in my mind: I failed to 
‘place’ the great buttress of rock which I used to think 
belonged to the Pointe d’Arpisson, but which Mr. Compton 
assigns to the Punta Fiorito, a name with which, as mentioned 
before, J do not propose to encumber the map. Iam now 
half inclined to think that the buttress may belong after all 
to the Tour d’Arpisson. 

At last the time came for departure to Courmayeur by way 
of Vieyes, Pont d’El, and Villeneuve. Pont d’E] delighted us 
as much as ever. Where else in the Alps can a downward glance 
of nearly 200 feet to a mighty torrent framed in ferns and 
greenery be combined with an upward glance of 10,000 feet 
to a snow peak of an ideal perfection in shape except at Pont 
d’E1? We then wound along the narrow track above the 
left bank of the Grand Eyvia, with splendid views of the 
Grand Combin in a spotless vesture of fresh snow before our 
eyes. Then we saw a sudden green flush on the hillside in the 
midst of a vegetation withered and sun-browned, and then 
heard the wonder-worker in a tumbling stream. We rounded 
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a great bend of the hillside, and scrambled down rocks into a 
chestnut-shaded pasture where two or three cows were lazily 
cropping the herbage, watched by a child who might truly 
be described as ‘Summer’s tanling, diamond-eyed.’ If I had 
here suddenly come upon ‘ Ayle Naiadum pulcherrima’ 
I should merely have raised my hat without surprise, for the 
spell of Virgil was upon the scene. The vines, grape-laden, 
spread their treasures before us where Anderson and I had 
in previous years bought three huge clusters for a penny. 
But now a hopeless fancy feigned them ripe for other lips— 
the season was so late. Then we dipped down into rich 
meadows and fields where all things were luxuriant. The 
languid air was full of wandering fragrance, and if one had 
offered me the Lotos I fear I should have tasted. But dreams 
soon vanished, and we reached Villeneuve, where we lunched 
at the Stag. Courmayeur is always warmly welcome, and 
always welcomes us warmly, but the excellent dinner at the 
Royal lacked a nameless something. At last I had it. No 
laughing voice inquired, ‘ Where do you turn off for the chalet 
of Monei?’ or even, ‘How many bridges are there over the 
torrent in the Valnontey ?’ 


or 
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IN) MEMORIAM. 
I. CRAUFURD GROVE. 


THE withdrawal from Alpine circles during the past few years of 
our late President, Florence Craufurd Grove—a withdrawal caused, 
as all learnt with regret, by serious illness—produced at once a 
blank which was felt not only by those of Grove’s early intimates 
who still attend our meetings, but also by the numerous acquaint- 
ances to whom, for many years, as an office-bearer and active sharer 
in all the interests and debates of the Club, and as a brilliant after- 
dinner speaker, his presence had become familiar. 

The news of his death must renew our sense of what the Club 
has lost. Grove was one of the most vigorous personalities among 
those who, when the Club was founded, were its younger members. 
Gifted with abilities and energy which never seemed to find full 
scope in any of the more serious business of life, he threw all his 
vigour into what he did do. As a climber he was bold and enter- 
prising. In 1862 he conquered the Dent d’Hérens. Among his 
subsequent climbs were the first passage of the Studerjoch (recorded 
by him in the first volume of this ‘ Journal’), the first ascents of the 
Zinal Rothhorn and of the Jungfrau from Lauterbrunnen by the 
Roththal Sattel, in 1864, with Macdonald, Leslie Stephen, and 
Melchior, and Jakob Anderegg—a fine combination of mountaineer- 
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ing talent. His adventures on the Aiguille de Bionnassay and 
Glacier du Dome in 1865 formed the subject of two lively papers by 
himself and Mr. E. N. Buxton in our fourth volume. 

In 1867 and 1868 Grove made two ascents of the Matterhorn 
from the S. and N. sides. <At that time the route now made 
practicable by cords up the last knob from the Breuil aréte was not 
in use, and the party had to traverse a ledge round the N.W. corner 
of the final peak, which has been avoided by their successors, and 
bears a very evil reputation even with the present generation of 
rock-climbers. Grove always spoke of it as the worst place he had 
ever been on. 

In 1874 Grove went with A. W. Moore, Horace Walker, and 
F. Gardiner on the second expedition to the Caucasus, and 
wrote an account of the journey which is a most vivid picture not 
only of the adventures of an exploring party, but of a strange 
country and its inhabitants. The manners and customs of the 
Caucasians gave new and ample material for humorous treatment, 
and Grove was fully equal to the occasion. His modest volume is 
perhaps the most to be recommended to the general reader of any 
of our Alpine ‘ works of travel.’ Amongst other papers where the 
subject is brightened by the writer’s literary talent we must men- 
tion those on ‘ The Comparative Skill of Travellers and Guides’ 
(vol. v.), in which Grove held out for the superiority of guides ; 
‘On Alpine Training Diet’ (vol. xii.); and his witty ‘Address to 
the Alpine Club’ (vol. xiii.) delivered in 1887, which he concluded 
with a sentence which was prophetic of the Club’s future: ‘ The 
time has now come when it is absolutely necessary to break fresh 
ground, and unless we do so we shall cease to be the leading body 
of mountaineers.’ 

No record, however brief, of Grove’s connection with the Alpine 
Club would be complete without some reference to his skill as an 
orator. His after-dinner speeches during the years of his Presi- 
dency were looked forward to with pleasure and remembered with 
delight. His humour was trenchant, and its expression carefully 
finished ; if it can hardly be said, that it was always harmless, he was 
ready to take what he gave, and, perfectly fearless himself, enjoyed 
nothing more in public—and also in private—than a warm debate. 


The following note has been communicated by Mr. Alex. Riving- 
ton :— 

‘The irreparable loss the Alpine Club has sustained by the decease 
of Florence Craufurd Grove will be felt deeply, more especially by 
those members who had known him for many years. 

‘I first met Grove when the Club was in its infancy, and before 
he had joined it. The day was a memorable one, not only for us 
but for some of the pioneers of our mountaineering fraternity. 
Grove and his friend Wedgwood joined myself and two friends in 
making our first ascent of Monte Rosa on August 19,1861. As we 
rested on its summit we were able to watch through our glasses 
the success, after a hard morning’s work, of the first attempt on 
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the Lyskamm by the party led by the Rev. J. F. Hardy, and we 
took the news down to the old Riffel hotel. We also scanned with 
much interest the virgin peak of the Weisshorn, which we knew 
Professor Tyndall was to attack on that day. 

‘It was not until 1863 that Grove, yielding to the persuasion of 
his friends, consented to join the Club. In August of that year 
he was with us at our old recruiting ground at Zermatt, where, 
among others, were Macdonald, Hardy, and Hall; also’ Birkbeck, 
who had ascended the Weisshorn on the 17th. On the 19th Grove 
and his party made an attempt on the Dom, but returned on 
account of bad weather. | 

‘In those early days some of us made it a custom to dine together 
—a custom still kept up by our successors—before the Club Meet- 
ings. The dinners were at that time held at a small restaurant 
near St. Martin’s Place, kept by a Frenchman. Among those who 
frequently attended were A. W. Moore, Robert Cradock Nichols, 
I. Elliott Blackstone, W. E. Hall, Reginald Somerled Macdonald, 
and Craufurd Grove—the two last generally the life and soul of 
the party—all now passed away. 

‘On December 15, 1880, (rrove and Horace Walker were elected 
Vice-Presidents of the Club, and on February 5, 1884, Grove, having 
been elected President, made his first speech in the Chair, when 
I remember the well-known guide Emile Rey was present as a 
visitor. At the meeting on April 1 our President alluded in feeling 
terms to the death of Signor Sella, the President of the Italian 
Alpine Club and an honorary member of the English Club. Perhaps 
the most entertaining paper Grove ever wrote was the one he read 
. the Club on December 16 of the same year on ‘“ Alpine Training 

iet.”’ 

‘There are members of the Club with far abler pens than mine, 
and with better claims to be heard, still happily with us, who will 
doubtless do ample justice to Grove’s brilliant mountaineering, 
literary, and other achievements. It has, however, seemed to me 
almost impossible to refrain from asking permission to express 
deep sorrow at the thought that no more shall we be permitted to 
meet that bright eye, nor listen to that cheery voice, known so well 
to some of us for over forty years; and it is difficult to realise 
that one of the truest and most courteous of men who ever drew 
breath has indeed passed away from our midst in the person of 
Florence Craufurd Grove.’ 


THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 
The following additions have been made since June:— 


New Books. Presented by the Authors or Publishers. 


Azan, Paul. Annibal dans les Alpes. 8vo, pp. 234; maps, ill. 
Oran, Heintz. Paris, Picard, 1902. 6 Fr. 
A good criticism of the views of others; and some fresh sugvestions 
towards a solution. The original texts ure given, and a very consider- 
able bibliography. 
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Baddeley, M. J. B. Thorough Guide Series. The English Lake District. 
9th edition. 8vo, pp. xxx, 248, appendix 20; maps. 
London, Dulau, 1902. 5/ nett 
~-— North Wales, Part 1. 7th edition. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 238; maps. 
London, Dulau, 1902. 3/ nett 


The ‘Thorough Guides’ are far ahead of any other guide-books, in 
giving practical assistance to anyone wishing to become thoroughly 
ucquainted with a district. They are not overburdened with his- 
torical and antiquarian details nor yet restricted to description of 
lending routes. They include the less frequented paths, which but 
for this might not be heard of by a visitor whose time is limited. The 
maps are specially good, and descriptions of routes are so shortly and 
clearly given in connexion with the maps, that it is easy for anyone 
to find his way even by an almost obliternted path. In each of the 
above a chapter is devoted to the mountains of the district, but exact 
description of the most difficult climbs is left to special works on 
mountaineering. 

Beraldi, Henri. Cent ans aux Pyrénées. Las Sierras: Cent ans aprés 
Ramond: Les Grottes du Vignemule : Le Pyrénéisme alpiniste.  svo, 
pp. 145. Privately printed, Paris, 1902 


This is the fifth volume of this most interesting and valuable work on 
the exploration of the Pyrenees and on the literature connected with 
it. The five volumes are quite indispensable for the student of the 
range, and are very charming for the general reader. Only 300 copies 
are printed: but we hope that the author will be able to issue an 
edition that the public may buy, as the work is too delightful in style 
und too rich in matter for it to remain known only to a few. 


Die Bergkraxler. Lustige Abenteuer nus den Bergen. Obl. 8vo, pp. 79; ill. 

Miinchen, Braun & Schneider, [1902]. M. 1. 

A remarkably clever, amusing skit on mountaineering, with capital 

comic illustrations representing the pleasures and the dangers of 
climbing. 

Chilean-Argentine Boundary Arbitration. Statement presented on behalf 
of Chile in reply to the Argentine report submitted to the Tribunal 
constituted by H.B. Muajesty’s Government. 4 vols. 8vo, pp. 1661; 
maps, plates. London, Butler & Tanner, 1901-1902 

-—— Appendix. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 945. London, 1902 

-— Portfolio of maps. 

(Presented by Victor Eastman, Esq., First Secretary to the Legation of 


Chile.) 
Christillin, J. J. Dans la Valluise. Légendes et récits. Recueillis sur les 
bords du Lys. 8vo, pp. 289. Aoste, E. Duc, 1901. Fr. 3.50 


A volume of interesting and curious levends and stories of the valley of 
Gressoney, which will be found attractive by any one who cares for 
the folk-lore of alpine regions. 

Collingwood, W. G. and others. The Lake Counties. With special articles 
on birds, ... mountaineering, . . . and cycling. . . Illustrated by 
Cuthbert Rigby. 8vo, pp. xii, 392; maps, ill. 

London, Dent, 1902. 4/6 nett 

This is one of Dent's excellent handy little county guides. It contains 
a descriptive itinerary, accompanied by illustrations and maps; and 
special articles on flora, fauna, cycling, yachting, mountaineering (by 
Mr. Haskett-Smith), etc.; and a Gazetteer at the end. The book 
forms a very useful general and special guide to the whole district. 
It is carefully printed and well bound. 

Conway, Sir Martin. Aconcagua and Tierra del Fuego. A book of climbing, 
travel. and exploration. 8vo, pp. xii, 252; mip, ill. 

London, Cassell, 1902. 12/6 nett 
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*Diibi, Heinrich. Saas-Fee und Umgebung. Ein Fiihrer durch Geschichte, 
Volk und Landschaft des Sausthales. vo, pp. vii, 156; map, ill. 
Bern, Francke (1902) 
*Hasler, G. The Bernese Oberland. Volume 1. From the Gemmi to the 
Monehjoch. Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides. 32mo, pp. xv, 164. 
London, Unwin, 1902.  10/- 
Hoffmann, Dr. Julius. Alpen-Flora fiir Touristen und Ptlanzenfreunde. Mit 
250 farbigen Abbildunyen. ... 8vo, pp. 86. 
Stuttgart, Verlag f. Naturk., 1902 
Palmer, W.T. Lake-Country Rambles. 8vo, pp. 334; frontispiece. 
London, Chatto & Windus, 1902 


Life and sport among the hills of the Lake district are here interestingly 
described. There are special chapters on ‘Night-Climbing’ and 
‘Crag-Climbing.’ 

*Le Roux, M. La Haute-Savoie. Guide du Touriste, du Naturaliste et de 
lArchéologue. 16mo, pp. vii, 340; maps, plates. 

Paris, Masson [1902]. Fr. 4.50 

Russell, Comte Henry. Pyrenaica. 8vo, pp. 250. Pau, Maurin, 1902. Fr. 3 


Philosophie des ascensions: Vhiver Pyrénéen: le vent: utilité des 
refuges: déserts Pyrénéens: Vignemale, ma 3lme ascension: Charles 
Packe: minuit au Mont-Perdu; ete. 


Switzerland. Dictionnaire géographique de la Suisse publié sous les auspices 
de la Société neuchateloise de géographie. Vol. 1, Aa—Engadine. 4to. 
pp. 704; maps, ill. Neuchatel, Attinger, 1902 


The first volume of this excellent gazetteer, the separate parts of which 
have alrendy been noticed as they appeared, is now completed. 


Woerl, L., hgg. v. Das Suldenthal und seine Berge. Ein Fithrer im Ortler- 
gebiet. 8vo, pp. 78; map, ill. 
Leipzig, Woerl’s Reisebiicherverlay (1902). 50 Pfg. 
A clear, useful little guide. 


Older Books. 


Benesch, Fritz. Bergfahrten in den Grédner Dolomiten. 4to. pp. 146; plates. 
Miinchen, Bruckmann, 1809 
Dieck, Dr.G. Die Moor- und Alpenpflanzen des Alpengartens Zoschen bei 
Merseburg und ihre Cultur. 2. Aufl. 8vo, pp. 88. Halle a. S.. Karras (1899) 
(Presented by W. R. Rickmers, Esq.) 
Hamel, J. Beschreibung zweyer Reisen auf den Montblanc... . 8vo, pp. 55; 
map, piate. Reprinted from Conversationblatt. Wien, Gerold, 1821 
Jager, G@. Der Wechsel und sein Gebiect. 8vo, pp. 143. Wien, ‘ Tourist,’ 1874 
Sievers, W. Die Cordillere von Mérida. . . 4to, pp. vii, 238; maps. Pencks 
Geog. Abhandl. iii, 1. Wien u. Olmiitz, Holzel, 1888 
(Presented by the Publisher.) 
Silius Italicus, Caius. Punicorum libri septemdecem. 8vo. 
Biponti, Typ. Soc., 1784 
The second portion of the third book describes the Alps and Hannibal's 
- crossing them. 
Cuncta gelu canaque eternum grandine tecta 
Atque sevi glaciem cohibent. .. . 
Nullum ver usquam, nullique gestatis honores. 
Woeikof, A. Der Einfluss einer Schneedecke auf Boden, Klima und Wetter. 
4to, pp. iv, 115. Pencks Geog. Abhandl. iii, 3. 
Wien u. Olniitz, Hélzel, 1889 
(Presented by the Publisher.) 


* Reviewed in the last number of the Alpine Journal. 
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Club Publications. 
C.A.F. Bulletins 1-4. 1874-5 
These rare numbers have most kindly been presented by Monsieur Henri 
Cuénot, Librarian of the French Alpine Club, to complete the set in 
the Alpine Club Library. 
——- Annuaire, 28. 1902 
Among the articles are :— 
M. F. Nuetinger, La Vallee de la Roya. 
G. Fleury, Le Weisshorn. 
H. Simon, En Tirol. 
E. Veilliard, La Silvretta. 
F. de Negrin, L’Aig. occidentale de los Encantados. 
C. Rabot, Revue de vlaciolovie. 
C.A.I, Vademecum dell’ Alpinista. Anno III. &vo. pp. 188. 
Torino, ece., Paravia, 1902 
Information as to Alpine Clubs, guides, porters, books, photographs, ete. 


—-- Bologna. Annuario. vo, pp. 115; plates. 1893 
—— Itineruri dell’ Appennino, dal Cimone al Catria. Compilati dai soci 
L. Boschi-A. Bonora. sSvo, pp. 62; map, plates. Bologna, Wenk, 1888 
—— Itinerari dell’ Appennino Bolognese compilati dal socio A. Bonora. svo, 
pp. 112. Bologna, Soe. tip., 1898 
Milan. Annuario, xiv. 1902 
D.u.0e. Generalversammilung, Wiesbaden, 1902 


Various papers connected therewith, presented by W. R. Rickmers, Esq. 
—— Biicherverzeichniss der Zentral-Bibliothek in Miinchen. vo, pp. 115. 
Miinchen, 1902 
—— Also a copy on large paper— only five so printed. 
(Presented by W. R. Rickmers, Esq.) 
8.A.C. Jahrbuch, 37. 1902 
Among the articles are :— 
J. Gullet, Une traversée du Mont Dolent. 
C. Eglotf, Altes u. Neues aus dem Siintisgebiet. 
W. Flender, Streifziize d. Korsika u. seine Berye. 
F. A. Forel, Les variations périodiques d. glaciers. 
W. A. B. Coolidge, La chaine du Mont-Blane a travers les siécles. 
Dr. Kiirsteiner, Kritik d. Alpinen Ungliicksfille v. 1801 bis 1900. 
—— Itinéraire. L. Kurz et C. Colomb. La partie suisse de In chaine du 
Mont-Blanc. 8vo, pp. 231. Neuchatel, Attinger, 1900 
(Presented by the Rev. A. C. Downer.) 
—— Section Neuchiteloise. Jubilé de la Section. 8vo, pp. 39; ill. 
Neuchatel, Wolfrath, 1901 
Soc. Escursionisti Milanesi, Rivista della. Le Prealpi, no. 1. 9 15 July, 1902 


Pamphlets and Magazine Articles. 


Abraham, A. P. With a camera up Mont Blanc. 8vo, pp. 339-346; ill. In 
Cassell’s Mag. Sep. 1902 
The illustrations are badly printed. 
Abraham, G. D. The most difficult climbs in Britain. 8vo, pp. 433-442; ill. 
In Pall Mall Mag., London. August, 1902 
Well illustrated. 
—— Photographing mountains. vo, pp. 347-355. In Pearson’s Mag,, xiv, 82. 
October, 1902 
Very good photographs of difficult positions in rock-climbing on the 
Aiguilles of the Mont Blunc range, 
(Presented by the Publishers.) 
Alpinisme, Congrés international de 1’; tenu a Paris du 11 aott au 15 aoiit 
1900. Procés-verbaux som naires. 8vo, pp. 31. 
Paris, Imprim. nationale, 1902 
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Anderson, Tempest and Flett,J.S. Preliminary report on the recent eruption 
of the Soufriére in St. Vincent, and of a visit to Mont Pelée, in Martinique. 
8vo, pp. 423, 445; 3 plates. Reprinted from Proc. Roy. Soc., 70. 1902 

(Presented by Dr. Tempest Anderson.) 

Brigg, J.J. Through the Alps of the Tarentaise. 8vo, pp. 168-172; ill. In 
Travel, London, vii, no. 76. Aug., 1902 

Delabarre, E. B. Report of the Brown-Harvard Expedition to Nachvak, 
Labrador, in the year 1900. 8vo, pp. 65-212: maps and numerous ill. of 
mountains. In Bull. Geog. Soc. Philadelphia, iii, 4. April, 1902 

(Presented by the Society.) 
Fay, C. E. Mountain-climbing as an organised sport. 8vo, pp. 377-384; ill. 


In Outlook, New York. June, 1902 
Fitzgerald, W.G. Military manoeuvres above the clouds. Svo, pp. 60-5; ill. 
In Cassell’s Mag., London. July, 1902 
Gletscherforschern, Konferenz von,zu Vent. 4to, pp. 15-17. In Petermanns 
Mit., 48, 1. 1902 
Guide alpiniste et touriste. 8vo, pp. 54. Genéve, 1902. 40 cent. 


A short list of heights, ascents, huts, etc., in the Swiss alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Valais, and Savoy. 
Heilprin, A. Mont Velée in its might. 8vo, pp. 469-479. In Fortnighly 


Review, London. September, 1902. 2/6 
Mont Blanc, Le. Nuniéro spécial du Figaro Ilustré, aodit, 1902. Folio, 
plates; pp. 24 of text by V. Chevillard, Sec. gén. du C. A. F. Fr. 3 


This is a finely illustrated number, with an interesting historic and 
descriptive text. 
O.,M. The madness of the mountains. 8vo. pp. 280-290. In Macmillan’s 
Mag., London, 514. Aug., 1902 
A tragic tale of character vividly drawn. The heroine has a horror of 
mountaineering, because of possible accidents, and ‘for fifteen years 
she had tried by faith and prayer to remove mountains, and she had 
always fniled.” 
(Presented by the Publishers.) 
Rowland-Brown, H. Butterfly-Hunting in the Alps. 8vo, pp. 84-98, In 
The Field Naturalist’s Quart. May, 1902 
Simon, J. Die Ausriistung des Hoch-Touristen. 8. Aufl. 8vo, pp. 49; ill. 
Miinchen, Kellerer, 1900 
A useful little pamphlet. 
Spender, H. The dangers of the Alps. 8vo, pp. 258-267; ill. In Pall Mall 
Mag., London. xxviii, 114. October, 1902 
(Presented by the Publishers.) 
Steele, L. J. Ona new trail; or, over the Rockies and Selkirks of Canada. 


8vo, pp. 243-8; ill. In Travel, London. October, 1902 
Workman, F. B. Mountaineering in the Himalayas. 8vo, pp. 443-452; ill. 
In Engl. Ill. May., London, Unwin. August, 1902 


Other Itenis. 


Photographs of the Alps, Price lists of, sold by Attinger. Neuchatel (whose 
lists contain reduced specimens of the photographs); B. Vittorio, Biella ; 
Comptoir de Phototypie, Neuchitel ; F. Gratl, Innsbriick ; Beyer u. Sohn, 
Leipzig ; Wehrli, Kirchberg, Ztirich; A. Beer, Klagenfurt ; which various 
catalogues cover the greater portion of the Alps. 

Photographs. Cutalogue de photographies de la chaine des Alpes, des 
Apennins, des Pyrénées, ete. Collection du Dr. A. Ferrari, Turin. 1902 

A typewritten list of a valuable collection of photographs by various 
photoyzraphers. 
(Presented by Dr. Ferrari.) 

10 Neue Bergsteiger-Postkarten nach Originalen v. Otto Barth. 

A. Ediinger’s Verlag, Innsbruck, 1902 
Good colour reproductions of clever sketches. 
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ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1902. 


‘WHat a great number of Alpine accidents have happened this 
summer!’ ‘I beg your pardon.’ The assertion is repeated. ‘I 
cannot agree with you.’ ‘ What, have you not read of them in the 
newspapers week after week?’ ‘ Yes, I have read many harrowing 
narratives, but what do you mean by an accident?’ ‘An unfore- 
seen or unexpected event.’ (Dictionaries will be found to agree 
with this statement.) ‘Well, in the great majority of cases this 
definition will not apply. These catastrophes cannot be described 
as either ‘‘ unforeseen ’’ or “‘ unexpected.’’ Competent mountaineers 
would have foreseen most of these so-called accidents.’ Such, or 
very like it, is the dialogue in which we have found ourselves 
taking part this summer on many occasions. 

There is no denying that the weather has been treacherous—that 
sudden storms have been very prevalent, that the snow has been in 
many parts of the Alps in a dangerous state. But the modern 
mountaineer cannot wait. After days of bad weather comes 4 
glorious morning ; no time can be allowed for the mountain or pass 
to get into something like condition—a start must be made at once. 
The result is that an avalanche is started in some couloir or on 
some rapid slope, and a catastrophe ensues. Or when the weather 
is still threatening, in spite of warning from those who know the 
weather-signs of the district, a party insist on pressing on to slopes 
and icefields so vast that nothing but experience can teach their 
size. The storm descends, the cold is bitter, the mist hides every- 
thing; a disaster naturally follows. Or a climber ventures alone 
to climb a mountain of twelve or fourteen thousand feet, and is 
lost. What can be expected as the result of such wilful disregard 
of common precautions but sadly regrettable loss of life and 
harrowing details in the newspapers, followed in many cases by 
denunciatory vituperation of mountaineering, coupled with the 
name of the Alpine Club ? 

There is nothing new in this year’s so-called accidents, and we 
do not propose to repeat here the criticisms which for many seasons 
past we have felt obliged to make in this Journal. We have 
denounced ad nuuseam the disregard of the rules of sane moun- 
taineering, which have caused the lamentable loss of so many lives. 
In lieu of a repetition of our previously expressed denunciations 
and exhortations we reproduce here a letter from Dr. Claude Wilson, 
which appeared in the ‘ Times’ of August 23. 


ALPINE ACCIDENTS. 


Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. G. R. Fothergill, suggests, at the close 
of his admirable and graphic letter which appeared in your issue of 
to-day, that the primary cause of the recent deplorable accident on Mont 
Blanc may have been the extravagant charges demanded at the inn on 
the Grands Mulets; and he requests the opinion of some climber more 
experienced than himself. 

You may receive communications on this point from those more fully 
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qualified than I to speak; and, if so, I trust you will not print this 
letter. But the point should not be left without reply; and perhaps the 
present is a fitting time for some comment upon Alpine accidents in 
general, from some one who knows and loves the manly sport of 
mountain climbing— who regretfully accepts the happily small death-roll 
which necessarily accompanies this, as every, sport; who deplores the 
needless ‘ butcher’s bill’ (the words are Sir Leslie Stephen’s, anent Mont 
Blanc) which so greatly magnifies the fatal list; and who resents the 
false opprobrium which is thrown upon his favourite pursuit by the 
journalistic habit of including under the heading * Alpine Accidents’ 
inishaps which are not properly so termed. 

To take the last point first. Itis due chiefly to the fervour of the 
foreign correspondents of English newspapers. and their zeal to include 
under sensational headings everything that can be possibly so despatched, 
that the British pubhe gets an exagverated idea of the frequency of 
mountaineering accidents, and that as a consequence those who have 
friends or relations climbing in Switzerland are caused a very neediess 
amount of anxiety. The sensationalism of some of our journals is 
probably allowed for by most readers: but. lest it may be thought that 
these remarks apply within only narrow or negligible limits, I refer vou 
to your issue of the 18th inst., where the death of ‘a tourist’ and a 
‘farin-hand’ in different Austrian valleys, each ‘while Jooking for 
edelweiss,’ are notified under the large-type heading of ‘ Fatal Alpine 
Accidents.’ 

Unfortunately, the number of Alpine accidents proper is not small: and 
that there is an increasing number of avoidable accidents no climber of 
experience will deny. Further, no mountaineer of experience who has 
spent some wecks within the last few years at any of the more popular 
mountaineering centres will wonder at the increased frequency of 
fatalities, but will rather marvel that the death-roll is not even heavier 
than it is. After a week of persistently bad weather, the sky at midday 
clears, and the same afternoon parties start out for huts in all directions; 
inexperienced smateurs—how imexperienced one can often see by their 
wholly unsuitable costuncs—start out for the Jungfrau, or the Matter- 
horn, unaccompanied by guides; climbers of but a few vears’ standing 
engage guides of less expericnce than themselves; and tyros place them- 
selves trustingly in the hands of alarmingly incompetent guides. Not 
infrequently the question of expense comes in, and this may militate in 
various ways. In a recent case a party of five novices, including two 
voung girls, engaged two guides—two very poor ones—to take them up 
& inuch-erevassed snow mountain. That a like consideration may induce 
some parties to avoid the high charges at the Grands Mulets cannot be 
doubted. The point is one deserving of attention; and (as at the Con- 
cordia) a hut might be erected there as well as the ‘hotel.’ In any case, 
the Vallot refuge is unsuited both in nature and position to be used as a 
sleeping place for partics ascending Mont Blane fron: Chamonix. 

One last word as to the cause of this and other Alpine accidents. 
Nine out of ten are due to avoidable causes. and all these may be fairly 
bracketed as being ‘usually due to bad guiding.’ If ‘ economy,’ in any 
of its aspects, is allowed to operate so as to become a source of danger, it 
muy properly be included m this category. A good guide knows, or can 
easily gauge, his party. He may go singly with two or three amateurs, 
or he may very properly insist on having one good guide, or even in some 
causes two, for cach. Certainly he will not risk himself and his party, nor 
will he allow himself to be so persuaded. by pushing on in bad or 
threatening weather late in the afternoon towards the Vallot hut. To 
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conclude, it is to bad mountaineering that most accidents are due—to 
bad guiding, whether by amateurs or guides. Certificated guides are 
plentiful, but ‘ good guides” are seldom easy to secure; and the danger of 
entrusting oneself to any others is much greater than is generally 
supposed. I am, Sir, obediently yours. 

Alpine Club, August 18. CLAUDE WILsoN. 


The following account of the catastrophe on Mont Blanc, whereby 
two travellers and a guide lost their lives, is taken from a letter 
from Mr. G. R. Fothergill, which appeared in the ‘Times’ of 
August 18 :— 

THE ACCIDENT ON Mont BLanc. 


Sir,—Having seen in your issue of Wednesday a letter from Chamonix 
concerning the recent terrible accident on Mont Blane, in which a certain 
amount of blame was thrown on my guides, and having read elsewhere 
many harrowing and often distorted reports of the same, I. think that a 
short account of the whole matter, as I saw it, may help to dispel some 
doubts, and, what is more important, do something to prevent a recurrence 
of such accidents in the future. 

Nine of us slept at the Grands Mulets on the night of Friday, August 8— 
a young German with two guides, myself with guide and porter, all of 
whom had come up from Chamonix, and two Germans (members of the 
Alpine Club), who with a guide had just attempted the ascent, but had 
been driven back by a storm of hail and snow from the Grand Plateau. 
The storm raged till indmght. At 1 and 2 a.m. black clouds were 
threatening, so that my guide did not call me till 3, and we started at 4. 
The young German and guides followed soon after; the others did not 
start till later. The sun rose about 5 o’clock, and the day was beauti- 
fully tine, the only traces of the storm being newly-fallen snow and hail, 
and avalanches on the Petit Plateau. We reached the Grand Plateau 
soon after 7, where we waited for a consultation with those behind to 
decide whether we should take the route to the right, by the Refuge 
Vallot and the Bosses du Dromadaire, or to the left, by the Petits Mulets. 
which is generally followed when the wind is very strong. It was 
decided to take the former; and we three went on, with the other party 
twenty or thirty yards behind. We had not gone more than sixty yards 
when we met two men coming down the mountain, looking hageard and 
Ul. but not so weak as indescribably filthy, with their clothes turn, and 
with blood and ice on their faces and on their necks. We gave them 
brandy and some food, and they told us that they had been out all night. 
that they had been nearly frozen, and that their masters—two I’renchmen 
from Paris—-were lving dead on the snow near the Ddéime du Gotter. 
Looking back on this meeting, and considering it apart from the know- 
ledge of what afterwards happened, I can only wonder how it did not at 
once occur to us that our proper course was to forget the dead men till 
we had brought the living into safety. I cannot think that even mv 
guides, though men of experience, can have realised how exhausted they 
were, or have allowed prejudices against strangers to influence them in a 
matter of life and death. I cannot help thinking that the shock of hear- 
ing that men were lying frozen on tbe snow somewhere up the mountain 
—coming as it did like a thunderclap. where everything was bright, the 
sun, the snow, the sky—drove thoughts of all else from our minds. At 
least we accepted their assurances that they could get down all right, and 
so certain was I of this that I felt considerable anxiety lest the news of 
the accident should be brought by them to Chamonix, and heard by my 
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parents in Geneva, before I could myself let them know of my safety ; 
and, indeed, when we got to the Bosses du Dromadaire my guide 
urged this as an argument for not proceeding to the summit; but of 
this later. 

We found the bodies of the Frenchmen, MM. J. C. Staehling and 
H. Mauduit, some 200 yards to the right of our route, almost behind the 
Dome du Goiter, lying on the snow, stiff with ice, and about 20 yards 
apart, on what seemed to me the coldest part of the mountain, and some 
400 yards from the Refuge Vallot, where they had intended to spend the 
night. One of the guides from the party behind us followed, and we 
carried the bodies under the shelter of a ridge. All around were foot- 
marks where they had all four wandered up and down till overcome with 
cold ; and a more pitiable sight cannot be imagined. 

We went on to the Vallot hut, where the other guide rejoined his com- 
panions, and went on to the summit, and where also we met the two 
Germans and their guide, who had started later from the Grands Mulets. 
My guide, a strong man of the mountains. who had made the ascent 
some twenty times, and who had been up the Matterhorn and Jungfrau, 
while still in his teens, was as much shaken as myself. ‘It makes me 
feel very bad,’ he said; and he expressed the feelings of us all. 

We agreed that there was not time to go to the summit, as well as to 
bring the bodies down to Chamonix, my guide also suggesting that the 
guide and porter, whose names we afterwards found to be Blanc and 
Culet, would carry the news to Chamonix, and my parents would hear 
of the accident in Geneva. 

So carrying carpets, we six left the Vallot hut, and having wrapped 
the bodies in them, and bound them with their own rope, we dragged 
them down through the snow. We reached the céte of the Petit Plateau 
in two hours, and there before us lay a huge crevasse. We had crossed in 
the morning by a snow-bridge, but the sun had weakened it, and the 
guides decided it would not bear the additional weight of the bodies. So 
we left then there side by side, with their axes upright in the snow to 
mark where they lay. 

This was at midday. At 8 o'clock some one at Chamonix, looking 
through a telescope, had seen a man fall down a crevasse. This was either 
the guide Blanc or the porter Culet. The crevasse could not have been 
near the Dome du Goiter, as your correspondent states, but must have 
been much lower down, not far from the Petit Plateau. Instantly nine 
guides left Chamonix to rescue him, and these we met soon after 1 o'clock 
below the Grands Mulets. They knew nothing of any other accident, 
and from them I learnt for the tirst time that Blane and Culet had not 
got down safely to Chamonix. Both had fallen down a crevasse. Culet 
had been killed at once, but Blane was rescued after a marvellous escape. 

There can be no doubt that had we turned back with the guide and 
porter one more life would have been saved, and one less endangered. 
We were all undoubtedly to blame for not doing so—for inexperience is 
but a poor plea in such a case—but, as I have said before, I do not think 
that even my guides realised at the time how exhausted the men were 
and to what. danger they were being exposed. 

Such was the accident as I saw it, and an account of it will be valuable 
if it does anything to prevent such accidents in the future. 

It is a caution against ascending Mont Blane in anything but settled 
weather. On Friday the weather had been stormy for a week, and every 
day its summit had for some hours been hidden in dark clouds. The 
chief danger of Mont Blane does not Jie in its crevasses, its avalanches, 
its icy ridges, but it is none the less rea] for that. It lies in its sudden 
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storms, its icy cold, and the endless wanderings up and down its snowy 
slopes in search of the shelter which is never found. Its peaks and 
plateaux do not look very large in a picture ; they do not look very large 
even from Chamonix; but its plains are vast, its slopes are long and 
wearying ; it is the highest mountain in Europe. 

There seemed to be also a feeling in Chamonix that the high charges 
at the Grands Mulets have a great deal to do with causing tourists to 
attempt to reach the Vallot hut in one day, often, as in this case, with 
fatal results. One night at the Grands Mulets cost me 55f., which, with 
the addition of 10f. at the Pierre Puintue, becomes a sum of some 
magnitude when one remembers that for an ascent of Mont Blanc the 
guide's tariff is 100f. and the porter’s 50f. 

Surely a charge of 12f. for one of two beds in a room is unnecessarily 
large! Large or small, however, there is little doubt that many have 
risked their lives in order to reach the Vallot hut in one day, while many 
more who have spent one night at the Grands Mulets have attempted the 
ascent the next morning in spite of impending bad weather, in order to 
avoid the expense of another night in the same place. 

In the present case a night at the Grands Mulets would have saved 
three lives. 

MM. Staehling and Mauduit crossed the Col de Géant and reached 
Chamonix at 6 p.m. on Thursday. They started for the Vallot hut and the 
surnmit of Mont Blanc at 4 a.m. the next morning. This I learnt from 
their landlady, who said she had hardly had an opportunity to speak to 
them, or she would have warned them of the danger of such an under- 
taking. They must have been tired when they reached Chamonix, and 
still more tired when they left the Grands Mulets at noon the next day ; 
and then came the long weary climb over the soft afternoon snow, the 
long struggle against the hail and biting wind from the Petit Plateau 
upwards, the hopelessness of finding the hut as the darkness closed 
in, till at leneth they sank exhausted on the snow and succumbed to 
fatigue and exposure. 

If they had not left the Grands Mulets they would not have lost their 
lives; or if they had turned back as their guide Blane warned them, when 
they met the storm on the Petit Plateau, or even later. The guide of the 
Germans who came down inthe storm from the Grand Plateau afterwards 
told my guide that he had seen this party of fonr through the storm just 
above the Grand Plateau; that he had shouted to them, but they had 
paid no heed. Of the folly of their behaviour there can be no two 
opinions, whether their guide knew the mountain, which many think 
doubtful, or not; but they are not the first who had sought and not found 
the Vallot hut, and the question whether the heavy charges at the Grands 
Mulets are not largely responsible is worth consideration. I should be 
glad to know the opinion on this point of some member of the English 
Alpine Club. Surely this evil, if evil it is, could be remedied by a com. 
bination of the members of the Alpine clubs, not of England only, but of 
all nations, for there were four on the mountain that morning. Mr. 
Whymper tells us that the huts at the Grands Mulets and at the Pierre 
Pointue are the property of the commune of Chamonix, that they are 
leased to private individuals, but that all charges are fixed by the com- 
mune. Chamonix is a village of hotels, and, as we know it, exists for and 
by its visitors, and the wishes of its most important visitors would surely 
carry considerable weight in a matter of this kind. 

The transport of goods cannot be so very expensive, as mules can go 
half the distance, while the beds, which constitute the chief items on the 
bill, are fixtures; and no doubt any loss incurred by a reduction of prices 
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would be largely compensated for by an increase of visitors, if not to the 
Gzrands Mulets. at any rate, to the Pierre Pointue. 

By such a change, however, Mont Blanc would be in no danger of being 
desecrated by tourist hordes. It is as hard to climb as when ‘ Baluat 
first trod its virgin snows. As the guides of Chamonix say, ‘Le Mont 
Blanc est toujours le Mont Blanc.’ 

Tam your obedient servant. 

Hotel des Trois Rois 4 Bale, August 15. GERALD R. FOTHERGILL. 


THE ACCIDENTS ON WETTERHORN, 


Two mountaineering disasters have taken place on the Wetter- 
horn, in the first of which (on August 16) Mr. J. H. Brown, of 
Ellon, Aberdeenshire, and the guide Knubel, of Zermatt, a son of 
the well-known guide Peter Kuubel, lost their lives; in, the second, 
the Rev. R. B. Fearon and his brother, Mr. H. C. D. Fearon, with 
the guides Samuel Brawand and Fritz Bohren, of Grindelwald, were 
struck by lightning on August 20. We extract the account of the 
former from a letter in the ‘Times’ of August 21 by the Rev. 
Canon McCormick, chaplain at Grindelwald for August. 


Messrs. Brown and Garden spent some hours at the Wetterhorn 
hut, and started on their expedition soon after 2 a.M. on Saturday. The 
guide was Knubel, of Zermatt, and his companion was Imboden, of the 
same place, who, it appears, was not a full guide, though qualifying for 
the post. Mr. Garden had some experience, having made successful 
ascents last vear of high mountains, including the Matterhorn. He and 
Mr. Brown were familiar with not a few of the rough Scotch mountains, 
which are not always ecasy to cliub. The ascent was trving because 
of recent falls of snow. ‘The upper couloir was particularly difthicult. 
In the earlier part of the morning, when the snow retained some of the 
night's frost, progress was satisfactory, but as the sun melted it and it 
became soft and deep the climb was very fatiguing. However, in due 
tine the summit was reached, and the view from it was magnificent. 
From the saddle down the upper couloir the quantity of soft snow made 
the descent rather trying, and it was not always very safe. There was 
the probability either of the party by their own weight starting an 
avalanche, or of their being caught in one. It is just possible that 
Grindelwald guides, who are familiar with the mountain in all its phases 
and inoods, might have avoided the risk of accident by keeping at the 
side of the couloir, or bv taking a longer and more circuitous route. It 
was the state of the snow and its quantity, and not the natural features 
of the mountain, which was the source of the greatest danger. Coming 
down the lower couloir there was no slight anxiety, and every effort was 
made to get out of it as soon as possible. Knubel suddenly shouted, ‘It 
is coming,’ and in an instant they were all caught in it and swept down 
the couloir with fearful rapidity. Imboden was first on the rope, Mr. 
Garden second, Mr. Brown third, and NKnubel last. They were hurled 
hither and thither, and tumbled over avain and again; and were blinded 
by snow, or threatened with suffocation. They were tossed about like a 
piece of wood in a mountain torrent. When the avalanche, after bearing 
them down by its resistless power over 1,200 ft., stopped, Knubel and 
Mr. Brown were a few feet above Mr. Garden. and Imboden about 13 ft. 
below, and the rope was cut to pieces even round Mr. Garden's waist: 
and knapsacks and ice-axes were all gone. After a moment or two Mr. 
Garden, more or less dazed by the terrible fall, rose to his feet, spoke to 
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Mr. Brown, and by shaking endeavoured to rouse him, but in vain. 
Knubel was gasping for breath, and Mr. Garden tried to pour some wine 
into his mouth, but it was too late, and in a few moments he died. He 
turned his attention next to Imboden, whose mind was wandering and 
who was crying aloud in mingled distress and fear, and he attempted to 
move him out of the bed of the avalanche, but was too weak to accom- 
plish his purpose. He himself struggled to some rocks on his left, and 
on the chance, which was very remote, of attracting the attention of 
some one, he shouted again and again at the top of his voice for 
assistance. 

Most providentially a foreign climber with his guide. who had come 
over the mountain from Rosenlaui, appeared on the rocks above, and 
after three-quarters of an hour reached Mr. Garden, who had previously 
rushed across the couloir to a place of safety, on the rocks to the right. 
Thev immediately went to the assistance of Imboden, and the guide 
carried him on his back to the side of Mr. Garden. They gave Mr. 
Garden to understand that they would hurrv on and send up guides and 
succour, and shortly after he was left alone with two dead companions 
and with poor Imboden, who was quite off his head, alone for hour after 
hour—from 2 to 10 p.m. The evening closed in; the heavens became black 
with portentous clouds. Presently hail pelted furiously. The cold was 
intense. The moonlight tried to struggle through the darkness, but 
receded again immediately. No sound broke the solitude, except the 
piteous wailings of the half-demented Imboden. The lightning flashed 
and made everything around look ghastly. It was no dream, no night- 
mare, but stern reality, and those hours of indescribable misery moved 
with the slowness of a lifetime. ... 

Succour came at length. (Cruides carried the living and the dead, with 
a skill and tenderness which always characterise them. From the hut 
Mr. Garden walked supported on either side by guides. and with all his 
pains and bruises this must have been no easy task. Nature gave no 
relief to the gloom. It poured in torrents. It was Sunday morning, and, 
leaving my services to the Rev. Walter Ditchfield, I went to meet the 
relief party. First caine the guides carrying the remains of poor Knubel 
ina hammock. Next I met Mr. Garden, linping and weary, presenting 
some marks of his terrible tumble, more anxious to hide himself than to 
be seen by curious eves, but welcoming me as friend and chaplain to 
whom he conld open |iis heart in his trouble. ‘Tramp, tramp, came the 
bearers of the dead, and respect and reverence marked those who awaited 
the arrival of the sad cavalcade. A carriage took us back from the 
Wetterhorn Hotel, and, as Mr. Garden very naturally disliked the idea 
of a public entrance into the Bear Hotel, we quietly slipped into the 
office of the Brothers Boss. The remains of Mr. Brown are to be taken 
to his home in Scotland. and those of Knubel to Zermatt. For the 
latter's widow collections have been made in the chief hotels. and I trust 
that the Alpine Club may, in its generosity, lend its aid.* [tis impossible 
to speak too highly of the sympathy manifested in all directions for those 
who have suffered through this terrible disaster, or of the delicacy, tact, 
thoughtfulness, and generosity of the proprictors of the Bear Hotel. I 
may add that Mr. Brown was a banker, of Ellon, Aberdeenshire, and Mr. 
Garden is a Scotch advocate, of Aberdeen. 


In another letter to the ‘Times’ (it appeared on August 26) 
Canon McCormick gives the narrative of Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, a 


* See p. 286 of the present number. 
VOL. XXI.-—NO. CLVIII. T 
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member of the Alpine Club, who took part in the search for the 
bodies. Mr. Bourdillon says that he found himself one of a 


party of guides and porters, nearly 40 strong, which left Grindelwald 
about 10 o'clock on Thursday evening. We reached the Gleckstein hut 
about 1 o’clock, the moon being so bright that, in spite of cloud, we went 
all the way without lanterns. At the hut we found the two guides who 
had gone up carlier to look for any traces of the missing party. They had 
been unable to search the Krinne glacier owing to the cloud and the 
darkness. But they reported having found no traces as far as they had 
vone; and I saw that the guides now practically gave up hope. ‘ Either 
a stone or lightning,’ said one of them, brother of Fritz Bohren, who was. 
killed. After climbing for some time after leaving the hut we found 
ourselves above the clouds, which lay in a white sea of rolling mist below 
us, like a fog-bank. The moon was brilliant. the sky blue-black, and the 
snows all round gleamed like silver. We searched the Krinne Firn, below 
the two dreaded couloirs, but found nothing. Then there wasa long wait. 
We were on the stcep slope of the glacier, and I suggested fixing our ice- 
axes in the ice, and so supporting one of the long poles carried up by some 
of the men, so as to make a seat. But the guides preferred standing, in 
case of stones falling from above. Thus we had to wait in the cold, 
bright moonlight for some 14 hr., till about 5 o'clock, when the daylight 
vrew strong enough to allow the party to ascend the rocks. The numbers 
made the climbing very slow. But a small division had gone ahead, and 
when they reached the saddle they shouted to us below to announce that 
they had found signs of the missing caravan, and on reaching the snow 
saddle, bathed in the sunlight of a cloudless Alpine morning, we learned 
that a hat had been discovered; and there were also signs of a vast fall 
of snow and ice from the very top of the Wetterhorn. Looking up we 
could see the cornice which crowned it all broken and notched. At first 
it was thought that the bodies had probably fallen on to the glacier 
thousands of feet below, on the other side from Grindelwald, the Schwarz- 
wald Firn. But presently, high up on the snow, but just below the top, 
was made out the dark form of a human body. lying stretched on the 
steep snow-slope. A stall party at once began the climb to it. The slope 
Was steep and the snow not good, sv that steps had to be cut all the way. 
and almost every member of the party had to clear each step afresh for 
his own footing. Then a shout announced that another body had been 
discovered, roped to the first, each balancing the other on either side of a 
slight kind of buttress which runs out from the snow-slope. The one first 
seen was the guide Brawand, or Brawant as some spell it; the other was 
the Rev. Robert Burton Fearon. Both were frozen into the snow, and 
partly covered with it (they must have been dead about 48 hrs.) Brawand 
was marked by the lightning, struck on one side, all down one arm, across 
his body (probably owing to ns watch-chain), and down the other leg. 
Mr. Fearon also bore marks of the lightning, but less strongly. On the 
very top of the mountain Brawand’s ice-axe was discovered upright in 
the snow, split and scorched by hghtning. ‘The two bodies were wrapped 
separately, and slid reverently, but with ditheulty, down the steep snow, 
the whole party being roped and having to mind every footstep. When 
they arrived down on the Sattel 1 saw the most touching sight in the 
world—strong, courageous men, many of them relations, weeping lke 
children, some even sobbing aloud, There was no delay. A party was 
told off to take the bodies down the easier side of the mountain to 
Rosentaui, while the most expericnced of the guides searched for the two 
remaining bodies. [came down the other way with two of the guides, 
as faust as we could go, to tell the sad news in Grindelwald. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE GRINDELWALD DISASTERS. 


The Editor of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ has been good enough to ask 
me if I care to add anything to my account quoted from the 
‘Times’; and I gladly avail myself of his suggestion, as that 
account was never intended for a description of the accident, but 
was merely a narrative of the first search, which resulted in settling 
decisively both the fact of the accident and its nature, and in the 
discovery of two of the bodies. It was also written, as is at once 
evident, for the general public, and not for readers of the ‘ Alpine 
Journal.’ 

I had taken a chalet (Fritz Bohren’s) at Grindelwald for the 
whole summer, and had looked forward to a good deal of climbing. 
Unfortunately, after the first three or four weeks of our stay, the 
weather became very much broken, and remained quite unsettled 
the rest of our time, fine days and wet coming indiscriminately, 
with no long spell of bad weather nor of good. The result was 
that all long expeditions became doubtful, and to do any serious 
climbing it was necessary to run more risk, in weather and bad 
conditions of the mountains, than is—as the Editor remarks above— 
in general advisable. Of course, there were a good many successful 
climbs made, some of them enjoyable, some of them the reverse. 
The lucky arranged their climbs for days which proved fine, the 
unlucky for those when the weather changed. Also, there were 
failures and turnings Lack, even from the Wetterhorn. The day 
before the first accident I met a party at the upper couloir, whose 
guides were deliberavely bringing them back dmpaxrau, the snow 
above being, as they said, ‘like sawdust.’ The two climbers looked 
as unhappy and injured as men do when turned back from their 
climb, but I thought next day they must have felt consoled, if not 
thankful. The mountain was in an unusually bad condition for 
the middle of August, a quantity of fresh snow having fallen two 
days before. Still, the next day’s climbers seem to have had a safe 
and enjoyable climb, and to have run no imprudent risk, except, 
perhaps, as Canon McCormick suggests, in venturing to cross the 
avalanche-tracks so late on such a hot day, with so much snow 
above them. But few climbers, I think, would not have done the 
same under the same circumstances, neither of the two couloirs 
being of any great width. 

The weather for a day or two after this, with the exception of 
heavy rain that night, was better, and the fresh snow had mostly 
disappeared when, on Tuesday, August 19, the brothers Fearon 
left, with Samuel Brawand and I ritz Bohren, to sleep in the 
Gleckstein Hut. (Both guides, I beheve, had that very morning 
joined in the procession that escorted the body of Mr. Brown to 
the station, to be taken to England.) Other climbs were being 
arranged, and there certainly seemed every prospect of a safe and 
easy ascent of the Wetterhorn. In the night, however, there was 
a heavy thunderstorm, but this passed off, and the weather at the 
hut must have seemed promising enough to the party to allow them 
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to start. About 9 o’clock in the morning another storm came on, 
with great blackness and heavy rain, which lasted all the morning. 
The storm was particularly heavy over the Wetterhorn. Our 
chalet was nearer the mountain than Grindelwald itself, and my own 
impression was that the storm was a bad one. Others at Grindel- 
wald, however, only remembered noticing one or two claps of 
thunder. Anyhow, it was in this storm that the party on the top 
of the Wetterhorn were killed. (Brawand’s watch had stopped at 
11 o'clock, I was told.) When the party did not return that 
evening, as expected, some uneasiness was felt, but it was thought 
probable they had been turned back by the weather, and were 
sleeping a second night at the hut, to try again next morning. But 
as the next day wore away and still no news came the anxiety 
increased. In the afternoon two guides were despatched to the 
hut, and in the evening the full search party started, as described 
above. 

The accident is, I believe, almost unique in its cause, and it is a 
curious fact that Mr. H. C. D. Fearon had taken considerable 
interest in electrical matters, and was (the Hlectrician of August 29 
remarked) one of the Factory Inspectors who spoke at the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers in the recent discussion on the new 
Factory Act and the dangers from electric shock. He would, 
therefore, have fully realised the danger of keeping the ice-axes in 
the hand in such a storm, and probably advised their being laid 
down. Brawand—-whose ice-axe was struck—appears to have been 
the only one of the party who had hold of his ice-axe at the time, 
and even this, of course, is not certain. 

In spite of unwearied searching by the guides day after day, on 
every side of the mountain, with much dangerous climbing and 
laborious digging in the snow, till all Grindelwald feared there 
would be a fresh disaster, the bodies of Mr. H. C. D. Fearon and 
Fritz Bohren were not discovered till September 22, when Fritz’s 
brother Gottfried (who had hardly rested from the search since the 
accident) found them in the upper couloir, about twenty-five yards 
above the spot where the avalanche had overtaken the former party. 
They had been so thickly covered with snow that the search 
parties must have passed and repassed the spot many times with- 
out seeing them. They were both terribly knocked about, having 
fallen a great distance among the rocks. 

In this accident, at all events, there seems to have been no incau- 
tious running into danger. To tind oneself in a bad thunderstorm 
must have happened to every mountaineer ; and in all other respects 
the mountain was in better condition than it had been for some time. 
Both guides were well-known and personally popular. Samuel 
Brawand was the better known and the more experienced guide. 
Fritz Bohren spoke no English, and had done little climbing with 
English climbers; but he was one of the pleasantest of men, a 
simple, happy, affectionate young fellow, of whom it is impossible 
to me to write without a feeling of personal loss and svurrow. 

F. W. BourRvI.yon. 
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OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


We do not propose to give an exhaustive list of this season’s 
accidents, but we may briefly mention three deaths which befell 
travellers when climbing alone. On July 8 Herr Closs, after climbing 
the Cimon della Pala, was overtaken by an avalanche on his way 
down ; on August 18 Dr. Largin, of Bern, perished on the Nadel- 
horn ; on August 28 M. Emile Dunant, of Geneva, was killed on 
the Mont Pleureur, after successfully accomplishing the ascent. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1902. 
Eastern Graians. 


CoLtLE Fiorito (circa 10,900 ft.). August 13.—Mr. G. Yeld, 
with Francois and Sylvain Pession, of Valtournanche, left Cogne 
at 6.15 a.m., and, having reached the Arpisson chalets by the usual 
route, went up the Arpisson glen to a col between the Tour 
d’Arpisson and the Punta Garin. The col was reached at 12.50 
P.M., much time having been spent in halts. The col is named 
from the Fiorito torrent of the Italian Government map. The 
little peak to the E. of the col was climbed, and a fine view of 
the Valnontey enjoyed from it. The party having descended into 
the Luzert glen returned to Cogne by the Grauson huts and the 
Grauson track. 

Mont Blanc District. 

COMPLETE TRAVERSE OF THE AIGUILLE Sans Nom (38,989 meétres 
= 18,088 feet) and AIGUILLE VERTE (4,127 métres=13,541 feet). 
Auyust 24.—Messrs. R. W. Broadrick and A. EK. Field, with Joseph 
Ravanel and Joseph Démarchi, left the usual Dru gite on the 
Charpoua glacier at 12.2 a.m. They proceeded up the glacier, 
which was in good condition, and after an hour the moonlight 
enabled them to extinguish the lanterns. At 1.30 they took to the 
rocks of the Aiguille Sans Nom, and climbed up broken rocks and 
a simple chimney on to the 8.W. ridge, which was followed up 
easier and more broken rocks till it became very narrow, when they 
traversed a short snow-slope on to rocks again. They followed these 
rocks round the big snow-slope to a point about the middle of thie 
face where the rocks steepen and form the great wall of the peak. 
They then ascended a depression forming the channel of a small 
stream, which brought them to easy rocks, followed by a short snow- 
slope. Above this they climbed a very steep couloir about 10 ft. 
wide, which was rendered extremely difficult by being coated with 
verglas. At the top of this the leader traversed round an awkward 
corner to the right, taking a shoulder, and then went up snew to 
easier rocks. The others then climbed straight up, this way being 
dificult enough, but probably better because clearer of verglas. 
A divergence to the left up simpler rocks led to the ridge again, 
where at 6.0 they halted 25 minutes for breakfast. 
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A short and steep but not difficult chimney led up to a window 
on the aréte which runs from the summit of the peak towards the 
Dru. This window looks towards the N., and from it the Mont- 
envers is first seen. They now followed the arcte, where a 
gendarme was climbed from a shoulder, but on its farther side 
there was a perpendicular drop of about 25 ft. This was absolutely 
smooth, and was descended on a doubled rope, which was left here 
in case the party should find it necessary to return by the same 
route. The arcte consists of enormous blocks, many of them 40 or 
50 ft. high, and its climb was simple and pleasant, except at one 
point where a gendarme had to be turned by a steep ice-slope. The 
summit of the Aiguille Sans Nom is a gendarme about 18 ft. high, 
with a top only about 8 in. square. A small cairn of three stones 
was built on the top, which was reached at 9.13 A.M. 

The Aiguille Sans Nom was first climbed by H.R.H. the Duke of 
the Abruzzi (see ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xix., p. 243) in 1898 by the 
great couloir between it and the Aiguille Verte. Its second ascent 
was made by M. Emile Fontaine by a route up the rocks which was 
practically that followed by the present party, who made the third 
ascent of the peak, and were indebted to him for information 
concerning the route to be taken. 

After a halt of 7 minutes they climbed down the far side of the 
summit gendarme, which was nearly perpendicular and almost 
destitute of holds. Another short halt of 7 minutes was made a 
little farther on, and they then followed the aréte, which consisted 
of gendarmes and snow intermixed. ‘Two gendarmes had to be 
turned on the Argenti¢re side by cutting round very steep ice, which 
took so long that great fears were aroused of the party not having 
time to complete theclimb. At 10.30 they halted 27 minutes for 
a meal, and soon afterwards they found that a snow aréte could be 
followed almost the whole way to the top of the Verte. It was 
very steep and narrow, and in places the condition of the snow was 
by no means too good; but in time it improved, progress became 
quicker, and the summit of the Aiguille Verte was reached at 
1.26 P.M. 

The Aiguille Sans Nom was thus traversed for the first time, the 
two previous parties having each descended by the same route by 
which they had ascended. 

After a halt of 19 minutes on the summit of the Aiguille Verte, 
mostly spent in admiring the wonderful view—for the day was clear 
and cloudless—the descent was commenced by the Moine ridge. 
This was soon found to be covered with snow, and in the worst 
possible condition, and the party had to put forth their utmost 
exertions to vet off the rocks before dark. At 4.35 they halted 
20 minutes to feed, and then much step-cutting was necessary, and 
they had to kick steps backwards down steep and rather bad snow 
for a long time. They got off the rocks at 7.25 p.m., had to traverse 
a trough which was twice raked by stones—two of the party being 
hit by small ones—and crossed the bergschrund almost in darkness. 
They lit the lanterns at 7.45, came quickly down the snow which 
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was extremely soft, and unroped on the moraine at 8.82. They 
then had a meal, started again at 9.8, soon struck the track from 
the Jardin, got on to the Mer de Glace, and reached the Montenvers 
at 12.5 A.M. 

Total time, 24 hrs. 8 min., of which 2 hrs. 11 min. was spent in 
halts, making the net time 21 hrs. 52 min. 

Mont Buane pu Tacut (4,249 m. = 18,940 ft.). Frrst Ascent 
FROM THE SOUTH AND First Traverse. September 2.—Signor 
Adolfo Hess, Dr. A. Ferrari, and Dr. F. Santi, with the guides 
L. Croux and L. Mussillon and the porters J. Brocherel and A. 
Berthod, having reached the foot of Mont Blanc du Tacul, on the 
Géant glacier, climbed first by the great rocky couloir which runs 
up the face of the peak to the summit (it was much exposed to 
falling stones), then by the rocks on the (true) right of the couloir, 
which afforded very interesting climbing to the S.W. ridge of the 
mountain, whence the summit was reached in 20 min. Times: 
From the Rifugio Torino to the bergschrund, 1 hr. 30 min. ; thence 
to the top, 6 hrs. 830 min. They descended by the usual way to the 
Col du Midi.* 

Le TRIDENT DE LA DreNvA (12,470 ft. 2). dugust 21.—Mr. G. 
Yeld, with Francois and Sylvain Pession, of Valtournanche, climbed 
the beautiful rock peak, which forms so conspicuous a feature in 
Dr. Tempest Anderson's view of Mt. Blanc from the Géant 
glacier, which appeared in the May number of this ‘Journal.’ They 
left the Rifugio Torino at 7.55 and reached the foot of the great 
ridge which separates the Géant and Brenva glaciers at 9.10. They 
climbed to the crest of this ridge by the rocks to the W. of the 
Trident. The crest was reached at 12.30. Owing to the state 
of the snow the ascent was laborious. A short halt was made 
for a meal (perhaps 20 min.), and then the party moved on to 
the Brenva side of the Trident. A distinctly difficult and exciting 
climb, in which two long ropes were employed, brought them to 
the summit at 2 p.m. They descended on the Géant side to their 
previous track on the ridge between the Géant and the Brenva 
glaciers (2.25), and left at 3 p.m. ‘The mist gave them much 
trouble on their way home. They traversed to the Col de la Tour 
Ronde, and, descending by it (by no means an easy matter this 
year), crossed the bergschrund at 6, regained their track of the 
morning and reached the Col du Géant at 7.55. Actual walking, 
about 10 hrs. 50 min. The party take the Trident to be the point 
marked 3,801 m. on Kurz’s map, in which case it is 12,470 ft. high ; 
if it be not 3,801 it is that marked 8,694 m.=12,119 ft. The climb 
can be strongly recommended. 

AIGUILLE DU MOoINE (3,413 m. = 11,198 ft.) BY THE N. ARETE. 
—Friiulein H. Kuntze and Mr. G. Hasler, with Joseph Ravanel 
and Eugene Simond, left the Montenvers on August 19, at 2.30 a.m., 
following the usual Couvercle route as far as Les Moulins. Then 
they bore E., ascending over grass and debris slopes to the foot of 


* Extracted from J?ivista Menstle C.A.L., September 1902, p. 303. 
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the Jong, steep couloir which comes down from between the peak 
and the Nonne (4.50-5.20)._ The couloir was ascended to the saddle 
between the Moine and the Nonne, overlooking the Talefre glacier, 
and then by a series of very difficult cracks, some of which were 
jammed with enormous loose ‘boulders, always keeping on the Mer 
de Glace side, the summit of the Moine was gained at 9.50 a.m. 
Montenvers was reached by the ordinary route at 3 P.M. 


Champéry District. 


Le Dorat pE CHAmprRyY, 10,5389 Fr. BY THE N. Face. 
August 23.—Count O’Gorman with Emile Joris and Célestin Ober- 
hauser of Champery left the chalet of Anthémoz at 1.30 a.m. In 
1 hr. 15 min. they reached the aréte de Selleze. They then climbed 
the couloir of the Choix glacier, which ascends directly between Le 
Doigt and the Dent du Midi (from 500 to 600 steps had to be cut 
in the ice). After crossing the bergschrund they reached a little 
higher up a large crevasse, into which they descended for shelter 
from falling stones which flew over their heads in great numbers, 
some small, some large. At 4.15, as nothing but little stones then 
fell, they left the crevasse, where they had found it very cold. For 
830 min. they climbed straight up the couloir, cutting steps, but 
stones again bevan to fall, and it was dangerous to remain longer 
in it, so they took to the ridge on the left (in ascending) and 
followed it to the summit. In places the climbing was easy, but in 
the steepest parts the rock was very rotten. Very often they had 
to be on the look-out for falling stones, and now and again the 
rocks were covered with verglas, which made the work disagree- 
able. At 9.20 they reached the top, the rocks of which were any- 
thing but firm. The view was very fine. After a stay of two 
hours they descended by the S.E. side, passing over the Pointe. 
Durier, and thence by the plateau of Sunsanfe to Bonaveau and 
Champéry. 
| Arolla District. 

Dent Perroc. August 14.—Messrs. 1). A. Aldridge and W. 
Wickham King, with the guide Jean Maitre, left Arolla at 4 a.M., 
climbed the central peak by the ordinary route, and then pro- 
ceeded to the northern peak. The descent from the latter was 
over the steep snow on the crest of the N.N.I. arcte. This was 
possible, as there was no cornice.* It was necessary to adhere 
closely to the crest of the arcte, owing to the possibility of the 
snow sliding on the steep slabs which form the Glacier de Zarmine 
side of the mountain. Upon reaching the second pinnacle below 
the northern summit the couloir on the eastern side of it was 
crossed. Then the slabby slope which here forms the eastern side 
of the N.N.E. ridge was descended, passing close to a rock mass 
standing up above the general level of the slope, to a point a short 
distance below this rock tower where there is a chimney on the 
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* Compare A. J. vol. xv. p. 303. 
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right. This chimney proved to be quite easy, but very wet, and 
brought them to an aréte leading to a prominent pinnacle towering 
above the bergschrund. From this aréte they descended into the 
couloir that had been crossed above, and effected the passage of 
the immense bergschrund at the head of Montay or Perroc glacier 
without difficulty on the right-hand side of the couloir. Very 
little alteration in the ice masses might render this bergschrund 
impossible, unless the slope on the other side of the couloir was 
ascended for a considerable distance. The remainder of the descent 
was made by way of the eastern end of the ridge dividing the 
Montay and Fontonay glaciers, and then by keeping well above the 
Mt. Miné glacier until the easy grass slopes, interspersed with 
some small precipices, were reached which descend to the end of 
the latter glacier. Arrived at Ferpécle 7 p.m. This route is probably 
easier than those described in ‘A. J.’ vol. xiil. p. 178. 


Pennine Alps. 


E. Pointe DE Movrti (3,570 m. = 11,718 ft.) By THE S.E.- 
ARETE, DESCENDING BY THE N.E. ARETE. July 24.—The Rev. 
A. C. Downer and Messrs. G. E. Gask and J. Walter Robson, with 
Louis Theytaz and Elie Vianin, left Zinal at 5.10 p.m. on July 283, 
and reached a herdsman’s hut on the Alpe de l’Allée at 7.15 P.M., 
where they slept. Leaving this at 3.80 a.m. on the 24th, they 
arrived at the Col de ]’Allée at 4.50 a.m. After breakfasting here 
a southerly course was taken, keeping high up on the snow slopes 
under the Pigne de 1’Allée and the Bouquetin, towards the head of 
the Moiry glacier, which was crossed in a westerly direction, opposite 
the Pointe de Bricolla. After half an hour’s going on the névé 
upon the W. side of the glacier the party crossed the bergschrund 
at a point directly below the lowest dip of the ridge between the 
Dents des Rosses (8,620 m.) and the IX. Pointe de Mourti. The 
ridge itself was gained at 9.23 a.m., the snow slope leading to it 
being fairly steep. From this point, which was left at 10.4 a.m., 
85 minutes’ good scrambling took them to the summit. The ridge 
is sharp, and in one or two places requires some care, the rock being 
rotten. A small gendarme, half-way along the ridge, was avoided 
by circumvention, and the last 100 ft. of rock was steep, but not 
diffcult. At 11.80 a.m. descent was made by the N.E. aréte, on 
snow, for 20 min., and then to the right, down steep snow slopes, 
to a point just above the icefall of the Glacier de Moiry. After 
crossing the glacier in an easterly direction the W. slope of the 
Col de l’Allée was ascended, and the Col reached at 12.43 p.m. From 
here they returned to Zinal. 

The party has not been able to discover any notice of an earlier 
ascent or descent of the E. Pointe de Mourti by the N.E. aréte. 
Time from Alpe de l’Allée to summit, including halts, 7 hrs. 10 min. 


Zermatt District. 


WELLENJOCH (about 12,200 ft.) BETWEEN THE OBER-GABEL- 
HORN AND THE WELLENKUPPE. July 24.—Mr. Godfrey W. H. 
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Ellis, with Ulrich Almer and Alois Biner as guides, made the first 
traverse of this col from Zermatt to Zinal. 

Leaving the Trift Inn at 3.45 a.m. they followed the usual Ober- 
Gabelhorn route to a short distance beyond the couloir, arriving at 
the bergschrund at 6.45. Starting again at 7.80 they crossed the 
schrund, and traversed easy rocks back to the couloir in 50 minutes, 
then ascending over snow and ice for 1 hr. 10 min., reached the top 
of the col, which is just on the right or Wellenkuppe side of the big 
gendarme, at 9.80. 

Leaving the summit at 10 o'clock they proceeded over snow for 
half an hour, and, always bearing to the right, descended the steep 
ice-slope for 6 hrs., reaching the higher ice-fall of the Glacier du 
Durand at 4.30, and the Mountet hut at 5.30 p.m. 

WEISSHORN Pass (ABouT 12,950 ft.) BETWEEN THE WEISSHORN 
AND THE BirksHorn. July 80.—The same party traversed the 
above col from Randa to Zinal, no previous passage of which seems 
to be recorded. 

Starting from a bivouac on the top of the Freiwiinge rocks, about 
5 hrs. above Randa, they crossed the Bies Glacier just under the 
Biesjoch to the rib of rock which forms a part of the Bieshorn, 
crossed this to the snow-slopes opposite, and arrived at the berg- 
schrund below the col in 2} hrs. from the sleeping place. 

Climbing up the right side of the steep snow-couloir till the first 
rock was reached, they crossed to the left (or Weisshorn) side of 
the col, and continiicd to mount over snow, ice, and occasional easy 
rocks to the top of the pass—3? hrs. from the schrund. 

The descent of the glacier on the Zinal side took 5 hrs. 10 min. 
to the bergschrund, and thence to tlhe Col de Tracwt 4 hr. 
Thence the usual path to Zinal was followed. The above times 
are exclusive of halts. 

There appears to be a slightly lower and less steep depression in 
the ridge between the two peaks (nearer the Bieshorn), but this col 
is liable to falling stones. 

THE LyskamMM (WEsT SpiTze) FROM THE N.W. July 19.— 
Mrs. Roberts Thomson, with Chr. Klueker and Chr. Zippert, 
left the Plattje hut at 1 o’clock a.m. Having traversed the Grenz 
glacier and the séracs of the Zwillinge glacier the weather be- 
came very uncertain, so they waited for nearly two hours on the 
Awillinge glacier to see whether it would clear up. Threading a 
way through the icefall, the Zwillinge glacier was traversed. It was 
now about 6 a.M., so second breakfast was taken. Then a scramble 
over steep snow and ice with s¢racs br ought them to the bergschrund. 
The schrund was not open, but the snow overhung very much. A 
steep ice slope was then surmounted, which brought the party to 
the rocks. These were steep, but good. This part “took 14 hr. At 
this point the weather was very bad—strong wind, cold, and a thick 
fog. 

"A sharp snow grat followed, which took 2 hrs., owing to the bad 
weather. The top was reached at 1 P.M. 

Owing to the weather it was impossible to traverse the summit to 
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the Lys Joch, so a descent was made by the grat which leads to tlie 
Felik Joch. This was first a steep snow slope, and then a very 
narrow aréte. From the Felik Joch the usual route was followed, 
the Plattje hut being reached at 6 p.m. During the descent, till 
the Felik Joch was reached, there was a very stormy and cold wind, 
and showers of snow at intervals. 


Bernese Oberland. 


NESTHORN (S. 3,820 m. = 12,533 ft.), SourH ARETE. — The 
unsatisfactory condition of the ice-couloirs, by which the ascent is 
usually made from the Ober-Aletsch hut, has for some years 
recommended the search for a new route, other than the difficult 
S.E. aréte descended by the Messrs. Slingsby and Hopkinson. 
Previous attempts in 1898 and 1900 to reach the S. aréte from a 
yite on the Unterbiichhorn rocks were defeated by weather. On 
August 8 Mr. G. Winthrop Young, with Clemenz Ruppen and a 
local Jager, left Bel Alp at 2.20 a.m, and at 4.50 (25 hrs.) crossed 
the Gisighorn ridge by a notch just 8. of the Dame Alys. The 
descent to above Auf den Giindern, the upper levels of the desolate 
Gredetschthal, down steep and broken crags, took some 50 min. 
Learing thence up to the right, some long moraines led on to the 
edge of the Gredetsch glacier (6 o’clock). The Siegfried map does 
not clearly define the eastern of the two outcropping ridges of 
rock in this glacier. The largest lies south-east, the second directly 
south of the S. ridge of the Nesthorn. The course followed lay 
under the nose of the largest, and up the glacier under its west 
wall; thence.west between two glacier falls to the second rocky 
ridge. From its flat top a snow-slope leads to the foot of the S. 
aréte. The lower part of this aréte is set with formidable red 
spires ; on its east is a sheer wall, on its west an easy broken face 
uniting it with the S.W. ridge. A smooth wall, some two to three 
hundred feet high, parts face and ridge alike from the upper edge 
of the glacier. In view of unpromising weather conditions con- 
clusions were not attempted with the actual foct of the aréte, and 
a so-called couloir, 15 min. up the snow in its west wall, preferred 
(7.50 a.m., 5$ hrs.). This was left at once by traverses on its 
south side, and a zigzag up difficult rocks led ultimately to the 
easy angles above. The arte was quickly rejoined (above the big 
gendarmes), and followed without let to where it merges in the 
face just W. of the summit. A few steps in surmounting the 
cornice and on the final dome, and the top was reached at 10 
(7 hrs. 40 min., with halts). A heavy gale and snowstorm, which 
had checked the ascent, hurried the descent by the usual route, 
where the séracs kept up their decadent reputation. The glacier 
was reached at 11.50 and Bel Alp at 2.15—in all 12 hrs., including 
1} hr. rest. The only drawback to the S. ridge must always be 
the difficulty in reaching it. 

ZENBACHENHORN (8,374 m. S.=11,083 ft.). [Siegfried unnamed ; 
‘Climbers’ Guide’ marks ‘no information.’!. August 4.—Mr. G. 
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Winthrop Young, with Clemenz Ruppen, leaving Bel Alp at 4.80 
A.M., reached the Ober-Aletsch glacier at 5.30, and crossed the 
glacier and the lower slopes of the Fusshérner just below the 
rocks of the S. peak. [It is well to cross these crags fairly high.] 
Striking N.E. across the smooth grey slabs below the Triest 
glacier, and then over a point of the ice itself, the Geissgrat was 
transected at ® conspicuous notch (Geissliicke ?), about the point 
marked 3,096 m. in 8. (6.40 a.m., 2} hrs.). The northern division 
of the Triest glacier (unnamed in 58.) is practically distinct, and is 
locally entitled Unterbiichen glacier. It would avoid much con- 
fusion if the name Zenbichen Glacier were to be accepted for it. 
Turning N. up moraine and easy ice, followed by toilsome but 
straightforward snow-slopes in the shade of the Zenbiichen rocks, 
and the red, serrated edge of the Zenbiichenliicke (S. 3,283 m, = 
10,771 ft. ; ‘ Climbers’ Guide,’ ‘no information ’) was reached at 8.45 
(41 hrs. from Bel Alp). The descent hence to the Mittel Aletsch 
glacier looks very feasible. The N.W. arcte of the Zenbiichenhorn, 
which rises from this pass, is of reddish granite, sharp and rotten. 
The last 30 ft. to the summit overhang slightly, and the start here 
has to be made from a supporting cranium; but above the holds 
are good. The top was reached at 10.10 (40 min. from the pass, 
and 5 hrs. 40 min., with halts, from Bel Alp). 

UntER ZENBACHENHORN (S. 8,274 m. = 10,742 ft.).—Siegfried 
unnamed ; Dufour calls it Sattelhorn, and the local hunters Roth- 
horn. Neither of these can be termed distinguishing, and the 
name suggested has the merit of continuing the class name of the 
ridge. The title Triesthorn, also suggested, might be reserved for 
point 3,096 of the Geissgrat. ‘The same pair, descending the easy 
S.E. ridge of the Zenbichenhorn to the depression between the 
peaks, mounted the long ar¢te to the lower summit. The ridge is 
longer than appears, sharply cut, and set with innumerable needles 
that have to be dodged, embraced, or escaladed. Just below the 
final rocks the edge flattens out, and a small cairn marks a 
hunters’ pass from the Mittel-Aletsch to the Zenbiichen glaciers. 
The top is a fast hour and a quarter from the Zenbichenhorn. 
Beyond this follow some three or four minor points of about the 
same height, the connecting ridge being in several places ‘ letter- 
boxed’ to a remarkable extent. The last summit marks the 
junction of the S. and EF. arétes. The insidious slabs in the 
depression between these two were at first mistakenly followed in 
the descent. The 5S. ar¢te and its west side should be kept to 
throughout. After some 30 min. on the ridge, an easy couloir, 
starting from between two large towers, led in 20 min. to the 
Zenbichen glacier. Thence over gentle slopes, past the Triest 
chalet to the Aletsch glacier, and Bel Alp was reached at 4.40, a 
comfortable 33 hrs. from the last summit. Several hours might 
be saved for these peaks or the pass by sleeping at the highest 
Zenbichen chalet. 

GESPENSTERHORN (3,784 m. = 12,415 ft.).—This is the snowy 
peak between the Roththalhorn and the Lauithor. The name was 
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given to the summit as it dominates the Roththal, which, according 
to legend, is haunted by spirits.* On the occasion of crossing the 
Lauithor Mr. G. Hasler ascended this peak alone in 20 min. from 
the pass by gentle snow slopes. 

EvustaB (2,826 m. = 9,272 ft.).—This rocky peak, which is such 
a feature in the view from Ober Steinberg, is said to be inaccessible 
in the ‘Jahrbuch’ of the S.A.C., vol. xxviii. pp. 388-4.t The 
depression between the peak and the Kudelhorn (2,427 m.), which 
is called ‘ Schneeige Liicke’ by local chamois hunters, was easily 
gained from the HK. by Mr. G. Hasler, with Johann (or ‘ Lenihans ’) 
von Allmen and a porter, on September 4, whence the Kudelhorn 
was ascended in } hr. The Liicke regained, the party proceeded by 
a series of débris-covered ledges and filled couloirs up to the point 
marked 2826, which was reached in a little over 2 hrs. from the 
Liicke without any difficulty. The ledges are completely hidden 
from below; thus the peak is so repulsive-looking at first sight. 
The summit consists of three peaks, of which the highest, or most 
southerly, offers some good scrambling. 

WETTERHORN BY §.W. ARETE AND West Face. July 5.— 
Messrs. T. H. Wicks, E. H. F. Bradby, and C. Wilson, with Ulrich 
Almer and Henri Rey, ascended the Wetterhorn by the S.W. aréte 
and W. face. The intention was to try to make a route up the 
S.W. aréte, but, being forced off it, they traversed the W. face of the 
mountain above the Hiihnergutz glacier to a point almost directly 
under the summit, whence they cut straight up the very steep slope 
and rejoined the S.W. aréte at a small col three or four hundred 
feet below the top. The traverse occupied 2 hrs., and the ascent 
thence to the summit took 8 hrs. more. The route has but little 
to recommend it. Whether the ascent can be made by the S.W. 
aréte remains an open question, as the rocks were too much ice- 
covered to give them a fair trial. Those which were tried were 
found to be extremely rotten and of @ less interesting character 
than had been anticipated. 

SCHRECKHORN BY 8.W. ARETE. July 26.—Messrs. J. H. Wicks, 
E. H. F. Bradby, and C. Wilson ascended the Schreckhorn by the 
S.W. aréte (the right-hand sky-line of the mountain as it is seen 
from the Lake of Thun, from the road to Grindelwald, or from 
the Schwarzegg hut). Starting from Grindelwald at 10.40 p.m. 
(July 25), the Schwarzegg was reached at 8.15. Leaving the hut 
again at 4.80 the ordinary Schreckhorn route was followed to the 
upper level of the Schreck glacier (8.15). Here a steep rock 
buttress running due west was climbed to where it joins the main 
S.W. aréte at a point about 500 ft. below the level of the col 
between the Schreckhorn and Lauteraarhorn (11.15), whence the 
true aréte was closely followed to the top, which was reached at 
8 p.m. The descent was made by the ordinary route, Grindelwald 
being reached at a late hour. The expedition is a very fine one, 
and affords one of the best and longest rock climbs in the Oberland. 


* See Climbers’ Guide to the Bernese Oberland, vol. i. p. 127. t Ibid. p. 57. 
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The climbing is very similar to that on the N.W. aréte, but there 
is much more of it and the wearisome ascent to the N. ridge is 
avoided. If ice-free no real difficulties are met with, and future — 
climbers—to whom the route is strongly recommended—will pro- 
bably effect a considerable saving of time. 

THE LAUTERAAR-SCHRECKHORN-ARETE, — First TRAVERSE. 
July 24.—Friiulein H. Kuntze, with the guides Peter and Rudolf 
Bernet, left the Schwarzegg Hut on the 23rd at 11} pP.m., and 
followed the ordinary Schreckhorn route to the bergschrund at 
the foot of the upper couloir. They ascended by the rocky buttress, 
the lowest point of which is marked 3,494 on the Siegfried map, and 
by its difficult rocks gained the main aréte at 6.25 A.M., @ little to the 
right or KE. of the Schreckhornsattel. They now followed the crest 
- of the aréte, and easily climbed over the first two rock towers. 
The next one, however, with a big slanting slab at its foot, offered 
some difficulty. To turn this tower, they descended a few steps. 
on its N.-face towards the Lauteraarfirn, and from a tiny ledge 
climbed over an overhanging rock to a small foothold at the utmost 
end of the slab, and continued by a smooth chimney to the top. 
This climb was difficult and very much exposed. They now 
kept continually to the crest of the aréte, and thus met another 
tower, which was climbed by the W. face. Then followed the 
central part of the aréte, consisting of three summits, and cul- 
minating in the point marked 4,030 on the 5. map (at 8.45-9.05 a.m.). 
Thence the aréte gradually descends to a deep gap, followed by a 
small tower, the summit of which was also gained by the W. face; 
then ina last cendarme (oftering no difficulty) it suddenly rises again 
to ubout the height of the central summit (at 10.40 a.m.—11.20). 
The conquered aréte here reached its end. They continued their 
way down to the depression between the aréte and the final summit 
of the Lauteraarhorn, which was reached at 12.30 (-1.15) p.m. 
The descent was made by the usual Strahleeg route. Miss Ger- 
trude Bell made the same expedition in the reverse direction on the 
same day. 

HtHNERSTOCK (3,548 m.=10,984 ft.).--Mr. G. Hasler left the 
Gauli Club hut, accompanied by Chr. Jossi and Ulrich Fuhrer, 
on September 23, at 2.40 p.m., and followed the Hiihnerthiili pass 
route uo the Hiithnerthiili glacier to the foot of the KE. buttress of 
the peak (6.50 to 7.30). The buttress is well marked on the 
Siegfried map; its foot is immediately N. of the ‘o’ of the 
word ‘ Hithnerstock.’ By good rocks the N. arcte of the peak was 
struck a few minutes below the summit, and the latter reached at 
8.20 a.m. They continued to the lower Huhnerstock summit, 
marked 3,310 m., in 25 minutes, and followed the entire crest of 
the ridge on to the Hubelhorn, 3,256 m. 

Gross DIAMANTSTOCK (3,151 m.=10,338 ft.). — On Septem- 
ber 25 the same party ascended the Hiithnerthiili glacier to near the 
figures 2,783 of the 5. map, whence they ascended by a difficult 
couloir to the N.W. arcte of the peak (45 hrs. from the hut), and 
following the crest of the latter reached the summit in 1} hr. more. 
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In the descent they followed the S. aréte for a short time, and then 
by well-defined ledges reached the Biichli glacier and the Untere 
Biichliliicke in 2} hrs. from the summit. Thence the Klein Dia- 
mantstock (2,790 m.) was ascended by following the S. side of the 
so called ‘Diamantgrat’ in hr. The descent was taken to the 
Gruben glacier and to the Handegg. 

BERGLISTOCK (3,657 m.=11,998 ft.) By THE E. Facr.—The same 
party, on September 28, left the Gauli hut at 2.50 a.m, and 
ascended the Gauli glacier, the upper part of which was much 
crevassed, to the foot of the K. wall of the mountain, and partly 
by steepish snow and partly by easy, though loose, rocks went 
straight up to the crest of the ridge connecting the peak with the 
Ankenbiilli. The aréte was struck between the summit of the 
Berglistock and the figures 3,622 m., a few steps below the point 
where tae couloir from the Grindelwald Firn, which forms the 
ordinary way of access, comes up to the aréte. The summit was 
reached in 5 minutes more (in 6 brs. fron: the hut), and the 
descent taken to the Berglijoch, keeping along the crest of the 
very pleasant rocks of the N. aréte (1} hr.) and by the Gauli glacier 
to the Gauli hut. 

STRUBELEGG Pass (9,613 ft.), BETWEEN THE GROSSSTRUBEL 
AND THE STEGHORN.—The only previous record of the crossing of 
this pass appears to be that of Herr Gerster (S.A.C.), who with 
Hans Pieren, of Adelboden, crossed the ridge (from the N.) nearer 
to the Steghorn than the Grossstrubel in July 1894. 

The Strubelegg Pass, as shown on the map, is a narrow, steep 
couloir close wader the Grossstrubel, and is easily visible from 
Adelboden. It was first ascended on July 14 last by Mr. Godfrey 
W. H. Ellis with the guides Ulrich Almer and Alois Biner. 

Starting from the Engstligen Alp Inn at 4.30 a.m., they crossed 
the slopes under the Thierhornli, and reached the bergschrund in 
2) hrs. 

“Crossing this and making some use of the loose wet rocks 
forming part of the wall of the Grosgstrubel, they proceeded up the 
steep snow couloir, and reached the top of the col in 50 min. 

The descent of the Liimmern glacier to the Gemmi took 2 hrs. 


Lepontine District. 


FINESTRA DI BoccaReccio (c. 2,880 m.=9,450 ft.). July 10.— 
Mrs. G. Broke, Miss I. M. Milman, Mr. C. H. Malden, and the Rev. 
G. Broke, after 4 hrs.’ actual going from Binn, reached the frontier 
ridge of the Kriegalp pass at a point three to four hundred yards 
W. of the pass. They then turned to the right and ascended the 
long, steep couloir which goes up from the extreme S.W. corner of 
the Kriegalp glacier between the Pizzo (2,927 m.) and the Punta 
(3,212 m.) di Boccareecio in 17 hr. to the pass, a deep-cut notch 
with straight sides, which is very conspicuous from both Veglia and 
Devero, and visible also from points as far apart as the Ofenhorn 
and the Weissmies. The snow was in very good condition, and a 
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bergschrund nearly half-way up was only just open. On the W. 
side a very similar couloir, bending sharply to the left half-way 
down, and not so steep, led down to the Regione le Caldaie, still 
thickly covered with snow. Veglia was reached by the right bank 
of the Frova in 2 hrs. from the pass, which, though known to one 
or two, had not been crossed before, and is of interest as offering 
an alternative route from Binn to Veglia. Possibly it might give 
a little trouble later in the season if the couloir were ice instead of 
snow or the bergschrund very large, though this latter could 
probably always be turned by the rocks on its N. side. As a matter 
of fact, two ridges are crossed, the Finestra di Boccareccio lying 
wholly in Italy, so that the route is not absolutely direct from 
valley to valley, and may be more fairly compared with the com- 
bination of the Steinenjoch and Bocca Mottiscia, which has also 
been used as @ way from Binn to Veglia.* But in the case of the 
Finestra di Boccareccio, the first ridge (which is both the frontier 
and the watershed) is so gently marked on either side that many 
have crossed the Kriegalp pass without noticing it, and have 
believed the Kriegalpstock to be on the watershed and frontier, 
whereas, together with the ridge connecting it with the Pizzo di 
Boccareccio, it is entirely in Italy, the frontier ridge descending from 
the Punta di Boccareccio. 


Ofen Pass District. 


Piz Pisoct (3,178 m. = 10,426 ft.) By THE S.E. Face.—On 
August 19, 1902, Messrs. J. J. Withers and G. Lowes Dickinson, 
with the guides Heinrich Zurflih and Albert Jaun, of Meiringen, 
left Scarl at 5.20 a.m. and followed the Schuls char road to a point 
on the right bank of the Clemgia, opposite where the slopes at the 
foot of the gully between the Piz Pisoc and the S. point come 
down to the left bank of the stream. Here a bridge is shown on 
the Siegfried map, but it had been carried away by a flood. After 
some waste of time the stream was forded, and the opposite side 
gained at 6.35 a.m. The slopes above mentioned were ascended, and 
the gully between the Pisoc and the S. point was entered at 7.10 a.m. 
Thence the gully was followed over snow to a waterfall, which 
had to be surmounted by the difficult rocks on its S. side (8 a.m.). 
Above this obstruction the gully or the rocks on the S. side of it 
were followed after 20 min. halt till 9.15 a.m. Then the gully was 
left for the steep grass slopes on the N. side, and a course was 
taken bearing round N. and mounting under the 5.E. face of the 
main peak just to the right (N.) of a very prominent snow couloir 
which runs down across the face, well seen from Scarl and also 
well shown on the extreme right edge of the photograph facing 
p. 16 in the ‘S.A.C. Jahrbuch ’ for 1899-1900. The last patch of 
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* Rivista, April 1899, pp. 124-132. 

+ Freshfield’s Italian Alps, pp. 105,106. Studer, p. 267. S.A.C. Ttinera- 
rium filr die Silvretta und Ofenpassgruppe, p. 211. S.A.C. Jahrbuch, 1899- 
1900, p. 15. Alpina, 1900, pp. 45-6. 
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vrass on the N. bank of this couloir was passed at 10.10 a.m., and 
the rocks on the same side of the same couloir were climbed for 
another 4 hr. Here the party were forced into the snow couloir, 
which was mounted (past a subsidiary snow couloir on the left) for 
20 min. (11 a.m.). At this point on the left (S.) of the party there 
appeared a marked fault in the face of the mountain, and a series 
of couloirs appeared to run up this fault direct to the final peak. 
The party accordingly turned left (S.) and began to ascend these 
couloirs, which proved practicable, though very steep in places and 
not free from falling stones. Emerging from the final couloir the 
party found themselves on the easy rocks to the N. of a conspicuous 
tower of rock and just under the final peak, which was reached at 
2pm. Leaving at 2.45, the party returned over the easy and 
usual route by the S. ridge and Zuort glacier, reaching Tarasp at 
6.m. Although the slopes on the Scarl side appear absolutely 
precipitous, and certainly have a very steep average inclination, the 
S.E. face is much more broken than would appear possible from 
below. 
Titlis District. 


WinpDeEGG Hut To G6OSCHENERALP BY AN ARETE OF THE THIER- 
BERG , WITH DESCENT BY THE KEHLEN GLACIER.—On August 22, 
1902, Messrs. Legh S. Powell and Walter Larden, without guides, 
crossed the Trift vlacier to the place where the Thierberg glacier 
joins the former. The moraine, rocks, and grass slopes on the 
right bank of the Thierberg glacier were then ascended to a point, 
reached in 2 hrs. from the hut, opposite the terminal buttress of 
the W. aréte, which descends from the foot of the Thierberg summit. 
3,419m. The glacier was crossed without difficulty, and the ascent 
of the buttress proved safe and easy, the top of the latter being 
gained in 1 hr. from the time of reaching the glacier. The arcte 
was now ascended without any difticulty. The slopes on either side 
were strewn with stones, but it proved easy to keep close to the 
aréte the whole way. In 2 hrs. more the rocks ceased, the arcte 
being continued by a rather sharp snow-edge. This was followed, 
the watershed being reached in 1 hr. more, or a total of 6 hrs.’ 
leisurely climb from the hut. No cairn or other sign of a previous 
ascent was seen in following the ridge. 

An easy circuitous traverse of a few minutes leads from the part 
of the watershed gained to the spot whence the descent to the 
Kehlen glacier is made. The descent to Goscheneralp occupied 
8 hrs. 40 min., a good deal of time having been lost in crossing a 
rather awkward schrund. 

The Thierberglimmi, or Kelilenjoch, as it is locally called, is 
ordinarily used for reaching Stein, on the Susten pass, but the 
variation here described affords a direct and safe route to any one 
at Gdoscheneralp wishing to reach Meiringen, or vice versa. 

In some seasons the snow arcte mentioned might be corniced, or 
icy, in which case considerable step-cutting might be needed. On 
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the occasion of the expedition described the snow was throughout 
in good condition. 

It may be remembered that Herr Hoffmann Burkhardt approached 
the Kehlenjoch in 1864 from the Triftthal, apparently by way of the 
Zweischen Thierbergen pass and a circuit on the Stein glacier, and 
made a descent by the Kehlen glacier to Gischeneralp.* 

In 1865 Mr. Wm. Trotter crossed the pass in the reverse direction, 
and states that he descended by difficult rocks to the Thierberg 
glacier—a course which probably lay between the one described 
above and that of Herr Burkhardt.t 

MEIEN TO ENGSTLEN ALP BY THE WASSENHORNJOCH AND THE 
TITLIsJocH.—Between the Wassenhorn and the summit on the 
ridge dividing the Meienthal from Engelberg, called Grassen, is a 
well-defined and easy snow pass to the Wenden glacier, to which 
the title of Wassenhornjoch may be appropriately given. By 
combining this pass with the Titlisjoch ¢ a direct and interesting 
route from the Engstlen hotel to Meien or Wassen, or vice versa, 
may be effected. 

On September 5 the same party, without guides, starting from 
Meien, crossed the two streams descending from the Sustlialp, and 
followed a path to that alp. Grass and stones were thence ascended, 
at first to the W., and later traversed to the N., as far as the Stos- 
senfirn, which latter was struck at a considerable altitude. In this 
way all the lower part of the Stossenfirn was avoided, and no difficulty 
due to steep ice or crevasses was encountered. The glacier and snow 
were easily mounted to the top of the pass, the time taken to reach it 
from Meien, easy going and exclusive of halts, being 4 hrs. 10 min. 
The descent to the Wenden glacier from the pass was equally easy 
with the ascent. The glacier was then crossed to the rocks near 
the E. end of the Klein glacier. It was now necessary to traverse 
and descend ledges of shale and rock until a spot was reached 
whence, partly by a staircase of ledges sloping to the right, partly 
by a watercourse, the Klein glacier was attained. The water- 
course in which the upper part of the ascent was made is the most 
easterly of any descending from the Wein glacier. The time 
taken to reach the glacier from the Wassenhornjoch was 2 hrs. 
10 min., but fully 3 hr. was lost before finding the spot by which 
the cliff could be ascended. The Klein glacier was soon mounted, 
and the rather formidable-looking (but actually easy) rock cliff at 
the head was climbed, a point lying a little to the W. of the true 
joch being reached in 1 hr. 10 min. from the foot of the glacier. 
The descent hence to Engstlen hes by the ordinary Titlis track 
from this quarter, and occupied rather less than 2 hrs. The total 
time from Meien was thus about 9 hrs.’ easy going and exclusive of 
halts. In the reverse direction the expedition should take materi- 
ally less time. 

RHONESTOCK (11,821 ft.). August 4. -The Rev. J. M. Gordon, 


* See S. A.C. J. pp. 31, 59. t See A.J. vol. ii. pp. 268, 411. 
~ Cf. Ibid. vol. xv. p. 73. 
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with J. J. M. Tresch and Basil Andenmatten, left the Gdscheneralp 
at 4a.m. They followed the route over the Damma Firn, which 
ig usually taken for the Dammastock, turning off to the left just 
before they reached it, and, passing along below the mountain chain, 
kept close to the bergschrund. They crossed this just before reach- 
ing the Rhonestock itself and mounted diagonally over snow and 
rock till they arrived at the central rib of the mountain. They then 
mounted the central rib as nearly as possible in a straight line till 
they came over on the snow cap just below the summit at 1.40 p.m. 
The rocks were very steep, but absolutely firm and free from loose 
stones. The times were slow, and halts are included. The party 
descended to the Furka. 
Ortler District. 

ORTLER (8,902 m.= 12,800 ft.) By S.W. R1ipGE FROM ORTLER Pass. 
July 18, 1902.—Mr. A. W. Andrews and Dr. O. K. Williamson, 
with J. M. Lochmatter and Jean Maitre, accomplished this climb, 
part of which is believed to be new. 

Leaving the Capanna Milano at 4.50 a.m., the Ortler Pass was 
reached at 6 a.m. The first pinnacle was turned on the Zebru 
side, the second on the Trafoi side by a slope of loose rocks and 
ice. <A second traverse was then made on the Zebru side by steep 
rocks, followed by a second on the Trafoi side. A small ‘gen- 
darme ’ on the ridge itself was next climbed over. A great.tower 
here barred the way, and had to be turned by a long traverse on 
the very steep Trafoi side. This was the hardest part of the 
climb. Having again reached the ridge the difficulties were at an 
end; rock soon gave place to snow, and at 8.25 a.m. the party 
reached the point of junction of the 5.W. ridge with the ridge 
leading from the Hochjoch to the summit (the so called southern 
Ortler Vorgipfel). From here the ordinary Hochjochgrat route 
was followed to the summit (11.45 p.m.). Here a halt of 2 hrs. 
was made, Trafoi being afterwards reached by the ordinary route 
at 5.25 p.m. There was a considerable amount of snow and 
some ice on the rocks. The party was unanimously of opinion 
that the S.W. ridge is markedly harder than the Hochjochgrat, the 
rocks being everywhere loose. 


HIMALAYAS. 


Cuoco Lunema Guacier District.—Dr. William Hunter 
Workman and Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman have returned to 
India from their third expedition among the higher Himalayas. 
On this occasion they followed up the Chogo Lungma glacier, the 
upper half of which has never before been visited, from its termina- 
tion at Arandu to its origin, some 30 miles to the N.W., in a snowy 
col about 20,000 ft. high. 

They also explored throughout their entire length three large 
tributary terminal glaciers, one of which, passing under the snowy 
N. flank of Mount Haramosh (24,280 ft. in height), ends in a pass 
which drops steeply down on the W. side to valleys leading to 
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Gilgit. The N. side of Haramosh is snow-clad from base to summit, 
and so far as the slopes are concerned the mountain could probably 
be ascended from this side by a properly equipped party, whilst the 
S. side presents inaccessible rock precipices. Besides Haramosh 
there are four other imposing peaks around the head of the Chogo 
Lungma of 24,000 ft. and upwards. 

The surface of the Chogo Lungma and tributaries is much broken 
in all directions, the séracs and crevasses in many places 
forming intricate labyrinths through which it is difficult to find a 
path. Many inaccessible icefalls exist in the side glaciers. 

Four peaks and two cols were scaled, one of the last (over 
19,000 ft. high) crowning an ice wall with slopes varying from 45° 
to 60° as measured by the clinometer, which offered a climb of 
unusual difficulty and considerable danger. The descent was 
particularly hazardous, on account of the softening im the brilliant 
sunlight of the snow which covered the ice. 

The weather was unfavourable to high climbing, it being seldom 
that two days in succession were clear. New snow was constantly 
falling, giant avalanches were seen and heard in all directions, and 
it would have been foolhardy to have attempted peaks of above 
20.000 ft. where 3 or 4 high snow camps would have had to be made. 

The party was detaied at one high camp 60 hrs. by a severe 
snow storm. Many days and nights were passed at snow camps on 
the glacier at altitudes of 16,000 to 18,400 ft. Much new snow was 
met with on the higher parts of the glaciers, and rendered progress 
slow and difficult. Its depth at one point measured 85 centimetres, 
which represents the average depth over considerable distances 
traversed. 

A large number of photographs were secured. 

The explorers are greatly indebted to the British authorities at 
Srinagar for assistance in obtaining transport, as well as to H.H. 
the Maharaja of Kashmir and his brother, General Raja Sir Amar 
Singh, who took a most friendly interest in the expedition and 
issued orders to all officials along the route to promptly furnish 
coolies and supplies, and render any other assistance needed. In 
recognition of their kindness the col at the end of the Chogo 
Lungma was named the Pertab Singh La, and the pass under 
Haramosh the Amar Singh La. 

Dr. Karl Oestreich, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, accompanied the 
expedition as topographer, and Mattia Zurbriggen and Giuseppe 
Miiller acted as guide and porter. 
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this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, Charing Cross. 
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THe Liprary CaTaALoGvue is now printed and may be obtained, 
bound in cloth, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 23 Savile 
Row. Price 8s.; postage, 4d. 

THE ALPINE CLUB OpsiTuARY, 1902.—A. Croft (1878), F. C. 
Grove (1863). 

MoUNTAINEFRING IN THE CANADIAN RockiEs.—We learn from 
the Rev. James Outram that he has had a most successful climbing 
season in the Canadian Rockies. On the ascents of Mt. Forbes and 
Mt. Freshfield he accompanied Dr. Collie and Messrs. Woolley, 
Stutfield and Weed. Besides these two summits with the guide 
Christian Kaufmann he conquered Mt. Columbia, Mt. Lyell, Mt. 
Bryce, Mt. Wilson, and four other high peaks. We hope to give 
a fuller account of Mr. Outram’s achievements in the February 
number of this ‘ Journal.’ 

‘THE EXPEDITION To THE Himavayas.—Mr. D. W. Freshfield 
has received the following letter from Mr. O. Eckenstein :—‘ Camp 
XI. on Godwin Austen Glacier, about 19,500 feet : July 27, 1902. We 
established our camp X., height about 18,600 feet, just 49 days 
ago. Since then we've had eight partially fine days (no 3 
consecutive) and the rest of the time continuous snow storms. 
Never anywhere in the world have I experienced such bad weather. 
Our present snow storm has gone on for over 96 hrs., and shows as 
yet no sign of abatement. At our camp here there are over 5 feet 
of fresh snow. Our prospects of ascending a high mountain, or any 
mountain, are consequently practically nil on this occasion. We 
expect quite difficulty enough—unless material improvement in the 
weather ensues—in forcing our way down. So our experience this 
time is a very unfortunate one. At all events we have shown that 
it is possible to be for a considerable period of time at a height of 
19,000-20,000 feet without material effect.’ 

OBER MoMINGHORN AND ROTHHORN IN ONE Day.—Mr. Edward 
A. Broome, with Alois Pollinger, jun., and Josef M. Lochmatter, 
crossed these two peaks August 19, 1902, and strongly recommends 
the combination then made for the first time. They left the Trift 
Inn 2 a.m., reached the 8. Moming col 7.30 (breakfast, roping, &c. 
having occupied 3 hr.), started up Mominghorn N. aréte 7.50, 
summit 9.25, and over S. ar¢éte to snow-basin between the Hohlicht 
and Moming glaciers, reaching the col between the two peaks at 
10.45. Crossing this, they arrived at the usual breakfast-place at 
foot of N. arcte of Rothhorn 11.30, started up rocks 12 noon, and 
arrived summit of Rothhorn 1.20, and reached Trift Inn (slow 
going) 6 p.m. The rocks on the N. aréte of the Ober-Mominghorn 
are more difficult than those on the Rothhorn, and the whole climb 
18 Interesting. 

GRaND Compiy.—In the new edition of Ball’s ‘ Alpine Guide’ 
the following account is given of an ascent of the Grand Combin 
made by Mr. H. White and myself :— 

‘In 1874 Mr. H. White and the Rev. E. W. Bowling, with 
H. Dévouassoud, Daniel Balley, and M. Balmat, traversed the whole 
western aréte from the Col des Maisons Blanches to the highest 
summit.’ 
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On reading this I wrote to Mr. Coolidge that this account of the 
route taken by our party is not accurate. 

We ascended not by the western aréte, but by the ordinary route 
of the Corridor to the highest point of the Grand Combin (now, I 
believe, called the Aiguille du Croissant), and from it we descended 
the 5S. face of the mountain to the Glacier du Sonadon, half an 
hour below the col. Mr. Coolidge, who has investigated the matter, 
and to whose courtesy Iam much indebted, now writes to me, ‘I 
am convinced that you are quite right in saying you did noé do the 
western aréte.’ 

As the account given in the new ‘ Alpine Guide ’ has, I am told, 
been adopted by more than one German writer this correction of it 
may be worth recording. 

Balley (of whose dcath last June I hear with regret) informed us 
that our descent of the S. face was the first made. I may add 
that Mr. Coolidge writes to me, ‘I find only one ascent of the 
aforesaid western aréte, by Charles Boisviel in 1884.” 

Ek. W. Bow ina. 

TRAVERSE OF THE MEWE WITHOUT GuIpEs.—On July 28, 1902, 
Messrs. R. P. Hope and W. T. Kirkpatrick left La DBerarde and 
slept at the new hut on the promontory of the Meije, which is well 
built and equipped, and capable of holding about twenty-tive people. 
On July 29 they ascended the western summit, traversed the arcte 
to the central summit, and.descended to La Grave. They seem 
to have been the first English party who effected this traverse 
without guides, the previous guideless traverses being those by the 
two Zsigmondys and Purtscheller in 1885, by R. H. Sclmitt and 
party in 1892, and by Dr. W. Paulcke and Lt. Lothmuller in 1899.” 

Punta pevL Brociio (3,455 m.=11,3386 ft.).—On August 12, 
1902, Messrs. R. P. Hope and W. T. Kirkpatrick, starting from Pont: 
at 10 A.M., without guides, went up the Val Savaranche to the 
Grand Etret glacier, the lower part of which they crossed towards 
the Punta del Broglio, and went direct up over stones to the N.W. 
—arcte of the mountain. They followed this aréte, occasionally 
traversing on the N. side, and then the snow shoulder in which 
the arcte merges, to the W. foot of the tinal tower of the 5S. summit, 
and, passing round by the 8., climbed it by the ordinary route. 
In descending they followed the snow shoulder for a short distance ; 
then, turning E., they crossed the bergschrund and traversed the 
shelf of glacier which hangs under the N.W. face of the Broglio 
ridge. Where this shelf ends they crossed a short ice-slope, and 
then reached the Colletto Monciair couloir by rock patches and 
steep snow, thus joining the route from that pass to the Victor 
Emmanuel hut. Time from Pont to the top, 5 hrs. ; from the top to 
the Victor Emmanuel hut, 24 hrs., exclusive of halts. These are 
very direct routes to the Broglio. It was a very cold day, other- 
wise the couloir would have been stone-swept in the afternoon. 

HOHENFIRNERJOCH TO ZAUFRITTSPITZE.—On July 18, 1902, 
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Mr. A. W. Andrews and Dr. O. K. Williamson, with J. M. Loch- 
matter and Jean Maitre, traversed the long ridge leading from the 
Hohenfirnerjoch to the Zufrittspitze. Leaving the Cevedale hut at 
5.89 a.m., the Hohenfirnerjoch was reached at 7.22 a.m. The Cima 
Marmotta was then climbed, and the ridge from here followed over 
the top of the two Venezia Spitzen. The Hintere Schranspitze 
(3,354 m., D. und Oe. A.V. map) was turned on the 5S. side, and 
the Hintere Rothspitze ascended. The ridge was then descended 
to the Sillentjoch. An interesting rock scramble now led up point 
3,158 m. (1D. und Oe. A.V. map). The Sallentspitze was next 
turned on the SS. side, and the Hintere Nonnenspitze traversed 
about 50 ft. below its summit on the N. side. ‘The ridge was then 
followed over point 3,270 m. (D. und Oe. A.V. map) to the summit | 
of the Lorkenspitze. From here the Weissbrunner Joch was 
reached, the Weissbrunner Spitze turned on its S.E. side, and the 
Zufrittspitze ascended (5 p.m.) by the ordinary route from the 
ZAufrittjoch. The Ober Martellalp was reached about 8 P.M., after 
10), hrs.’ actual walking, or 14 lirs. 40 min. including halts. This 
expedition is a fine one, affording grand views, particularly of the 
ranves to the E., and gives a good insight into the topography of 
the district. The ridge was traversed in 1891 from the Cima 
Marmotta to the Hintere Nonnenspitze by Dr. Ch. Christomannos, 
A. von Krattt, and R. H. Schinitt. 


—_ 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Mountaineering on the Himalaya and other Mountain Ranges. By J. 
Norman Collie, F.R.S. (Edinburgh: Douglas, 1902.) 
Tuts interesting and discursive volume might be described as the 
‘Confessions and Professions of an Eclectic Mountaineer.’ The 
author is eclectic in all things. In the quotations, for example, 
that head his chapters he ranges from cclesiastes to Freshtield 
and Pilkington! Again,in his devotion to many different tields of 
enterprise scattered over three continents, he wanders—to alter the 
hymn—from India’s icy mountains to the Lofoten’s rocky strand. 
He is eclectic once more in the spirit in which he pursues our 
favourite sport. At one moment he describes with so much gusto 
the details of a rock-climb in which there is no foothold, and 
where the climber runs the risk of having, like vermin on a keeper's 
barn, to hang till he drops, that we are disposed to class him among 
the new school of acrobatic climbers. But on the next page, 
mounted on his pinnacle, he uses it as a pulpit to profess his abhor- 
rence of these miszuided mortals and all their works, and to assert 
his absolute sympathy with the old mountaineer who holds that, 
after all, snow and ice craft constitute but half the battle, and that 
there is a rapture in the assault of mighty peaks, and still more in 
the exploration of virgin snows, that no performances in a chimney, 
however perpendicular, can ever impart. Professor Collie goes even 
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further than we should care to follow him in his frequent lamen- 
tations over the state of the Alps. As far, at any rate, as the 
Western and Central Alps are concerned, a map coloured to show 
the tourist tracks and centres would reveal the very large spaces of 
delightful scenery and ‘noble hills to climb,’ which remain un- 
polluted by the multitude. Even the fact that the inmates of 
many large Alpine inns are wholly given up to golf and lawn tennis, 
and hardly know one end of an ice axe from the other, is, in so far 
as it reduces the circle of contamination, an advantage to the moun- 
taineer. We feel more diffidence about tlie state of things in Tyrol. 
There the man with the paint pot has of late years worked wonders. 
Nothing is sacred to his audacious brush. We doubt whether 
there is any considerable peak east of the Ortler which he has not 
behutted and besmeared. Starting from a railroad station he 
daubs indifferently rocks and trees, churches, chapels, even cruci- 
fixes. His misdeeds do not go unpunished, but the punishment 
falls on the city clerks and professors who pant on wherever the 
red marks lead them. The number of lives lost this year in the 
Austrian Alps was appalling, and for many of them ‘ Wegmarkirung ’ 
must be held responsible. 

We cannot quite agree with Professor Collie that the distinction 
between hotel haunters and climbers is that the one class studies 
man, the other nature, or the aspect of nature we commonly call 
scenery. The earlier Alpine travellers studied both. Take De 
Saussure, for instance. He surely enjoyed man, as modified by 
Alpine life. So did the English men and women who wandered 
about in the Alpine valleys forty years ago; they learnt to know 
something more of humanity outside their daily round, they made 
friends in new spheres of life. The interest in man of the leader of 
the cotillon or the champion of the tennis court in a mountain inn 
is on a par with the interest in literature of the student who is 
satisfied with the food provided on the reading-room table of the 
same establishment. 

But Professor Collie has led us into a digression. There are 
many entertaining and instructive chapters and remarks in his 
varied volume; but in the history of mountaineering it will take its 
place as the record of a most desperate assault made on a great 
Himalayan peak by three first-rate rock-climbers. Readers of this 
‘Journal’ do not need to be reminded of the issue of the expedition. 
The party set out to assail the peak of Nanga Parbat, which rises in 
the wilderness beyond Kashmir and looks down on the traveller in 
the torrid gorge of the Indus, as if to tantalise him with its cold 
ice cliffs. They circled round the spurs of the great mountain until 
Mr. Mummery at last led ‘a forlorn hope,’ and was repulsed only 
when victory seemed brought within the range of possibility. A 
few days afterwards the great climber and two faithful Ghoorkhas 
disappeared for ever, buried under one of the ice avalanches that 
fall ceaselessly over the cliffs of the Himalaya. 

It is well the story should have been given with full detail to the 
world—for it is through the experiences and misfortunes of their 
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forerunners that the future conquerors of the Himalaya will best 
learn their way to success. The impression left on the reader by a 
perusal of the account of this campaign, simply but forcibly given 
by Professor Collie, is that the climbers suffered from two draw- 
backs—the absence of a supporting party, responsible for sending 
on supplies, and the waste of energy in preliminary but arduous 
explorations. Consequently they were never able to deliver an 
attack in force on Nanga Parbat itself. Climbers of the Himalaya 
" will, we think, do well to find some less ambitious friend to serve at 
the base; or, better still, to enlist the active personal support of a 
local officer. With a Viceroy who is himself an explorer the time 
when independent travellers will be looked on without suspicion 
and dislike by the Departments at Calcutta, and local officials will 
be at liberty to give them the aid they as a rule are most willing 
to afford, to act as Mr. Douglas Freshfield has told us Captain Le 
Mesurier did by his party, has, we trust, at last come. 

It is, no doubt, difficult to go straight to your peak—at any rate, 
for the first mountaineering party—but for their followers the 
difficulty is far less. We would suggest, what may seem to some & 
paradox, that the experience of explorers tends to show that resi- 
dence at great altitudes, coupled with the fatigues and privations 
of high climbing, diminish both the physical and moral force, and 
that the fewer ‘ training walks’ there are before the great climb in 
contemplation is attempted the better the chance for its success. 
But it must be noted that Professor Collie’s experience does not 
lead him to believe in the physical effects of altitude forming any 
insuperable obstacle to climbers, and that he accepts without question 
the ascent of Kabru (24,015 ft.), in Sikhim, by Mr. W. W. Graham. 
In the Himalaya the climber has yet another enemy which may, 
wreck the best laid schemes—the weather. We have lived hitherto 
in the hope, rather than the belief, that whatever might be the 
summer rains in Sikhim it was comparatively dry in the ranges 
beyond Kashmir. The experiences of Professor Collie, and 
still more of an Austrian party this summer in the Karakoram, 
seem to show that bad is the best of Himalayan weather. If all the 
summer it rains, and the first autumn snowfalls block the passes 
and pastures, what is to become of the climber? High passes are 
crossed by natives in winter, when the sun ceases to destroy the 
night’s crust on the snow fields. But the great peaks could hardly 
be climbed at that season. There remain a few fine intervals in 
the rainy season. The climber who would set up a comfortable 
camp under his peak, and, having made all his preparations, try to 
rush it in the first spell of summer fine weather, might perhaps stand 
the best chance. ‘This, at any rate, is the opinion of some of the 
Anglo-Indians most qualified to judge. A further requisite for 
success is specially trained porters. If the Indian Government 
would allow Colonel Bruce to train some dozen Ghoorkhas up to the 
level of fair Alpine guides, so that they would be able to use ice 
axe and rope, and fetch and carry to high glacier bivouacs, and 
then place them at the disposal of mountaineers recommended by 
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the Alpine Club or the Royal Geographical Society, one of the chief 
obstacles to the conquest of Nanga Parbat or K? would be removed. 
We do not see how any first-class Himalayan summit is to be 
reached without such aid. Swiss porters are not only expensive, 
but apt either to fall sick or to turn home-sick. 

Having reached the climax of the Himalayan tragedy, the reader 
may feel some difficulty in coming down to a description of the 
difficulties and pleasures of travel in the Rocky Mountains of North 
America. This chapter is full of interest, but all too short. We 
read of burnt forests and trackless wilds, of prodigious glaciers and 
countless lakes, of a region where the traveller takes ten days to go 
ten miles, and that in a valley—where his way lies through immense 
timber, swamps and streams, ‘ along insecure river-banks, climbing 
up the hill-sides, jumping logs, cutting through fallen trees and 
undergrowth, so that one could hardly see a yard, splashing, fight- 
ing, and worrying ahead. . . .’ ‘So the days vo by, and often real 
mountaineering has to be left to the last... No wonder! When it 
comes it appears to be satisfactory, though the peaks illustrated 
hardly rival the best of the Old World. 

Professor Collie takes us next to the edge of the Arctic circle 
and the rocks of the Lofoten Islands, a fine group of granite moun- 
tains plunged to their shoulders in the Northern Sea, which provide 
desperate climbs and exquisite sunsets for the wsthetic gymnast. 
Still as we turn over the pages we go down the scale of height—as 
we used to do in the ‘ Comparative Altitudes of the Chief Mountains 
of the Globe’ stuck in a corner of the map of the world in our 
school atlases— till we come to Skye, the Lake District, and the 
mountains of Ireland. A new Irish grievance has been left to 
Professor Collie to discover. No one has ever brought forward an 
Trish climb as a qualification for the Alpine Club. It is clear 
however, from the descriptions given in this volume, that lovers of 
wild scenery and rough scrambles may find plenty of suitable 
pleasure grounds on the Atlantic coast. 

We need hardly add that the book is well written, that the 
descriptions of adventure are lively, and those of scenery striking. 
Our only doubt is whether the author does not protest too much 
against the errors of those who still decry the mountaineering 
faith. Our form of religion is now so well established that it 
hardly stands in need of further justification, while, looking to the 
limited accommodation open to worshippers within a reasonable 
distance of their homes, the expediency of endeavouring to make 
further converts is, from any but a highly altruistic point of view, 
very questionable. The volume has been fully provided with maps 
and illustrations, and is in all respects well brought out. Some of the 
‘gravures ’ display in a very striking way the characteristic steep- 
ness of the Himalayan ranges, while others attempt with success 
atmospheric effect. A little less blackness in the foreground in 
some cases is all that the most exacting critic can ask for. 
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La Partie Suisse de la Chaine du Mont-Blanc. Itinéravredu Champ d’ Excur- 
sions du Club Alpin Suisse pour 1900 e£1901. Par Louis Kurz et Eugéne 
Colomb, anciens membres du Comité Central du §.A.C. Neuchatel: 
Attinger fréeres, éditeurs. 1900. Pp. viii, 232. 

This compact and handy little work, the correctness of which is 
vouched for by its authorship, is, so far as we know, a new depar- 
ture in Alpine literature. It is a specimen, for its own extremely 
limited district, of what might be done for the Alps throughout. 
Beginning with a bibliography of books relating to the eastern, or 
Swiss, end of the Mont Blanc range, the writers, in a short preface, 
state their main object—namely, to give an orographical and 
historical description of the area selected for two seasons’ excursions 
of the Swiss Alpine Club. Twenty pages are devoted to a general 
description, after which follows the main part of the work, the 
historical, presenting in systematic order and with almost micro- 
scopical completeness the severa] peaks and passes of the district. 
The Aiguille d’Argenticre, the Tour Noir, and Mont Dolent are the 
chief points round which the other eminences group themselves; 
and the glaciers of Trient, les Grands, Orny, Saleinaz, la Neuvaz, 
and Mont Dolent sufficiently indicate the field under review. The 
authors give accounts of the earliest ascents, not always confining 
themselves to first ascents, when special interest attaches to later 
ones, authenticating them by references to original authorities. 
The amount of research they have bestowed on these will appear 
from the fact that the exploits of some two hundred amateurs of 
various nationalities are recorded, besides the names and doings of 
guides. Amongst the most prominent are the well-known names 
of Adams-Reilly, Forbes, Kurz, Javelle, and Barbey. A few years 
ago the district had been very imperfectly explored, but of late, and 
especially since the S.A.C. devoted special attention to it, little has 
been left for others to do, even the Aiguilles Rouges du Dolent 
having, it is said, all yielded to the climber, although our authors 
report all but one untouched. 

A chapter is devoted to the Orny and Saleinaz huts, as is natural 
in a publication intended primarily for the Club to which they 
belong ; but we are rather sorry that the authors descend to endorse 
the practice of marking the rocks with paint to indicate the routes 
to them. 

The practical section of the book is simply a climbers’ guide, giving 
heights and the routes to the various objectives in the usual way. 

M. Colomb has drawn a panoramic view from the Aiguille du 
Tour to illustrate the work. 

MM. Kurz and Colomlh have produced a most interesting and 
readable little book, useful to climbers in the district, well printed, 
and at a low price. We are all greatly indebted to them. 

We hear the book is now in a second edition. A. C.D. 


Den Norske Turist Forening’s Aarbog for 1902. 


In these days it is well known that the high and rugged fjelde of 
Norway afford a delightful playground for the adventure-lovi ing 
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mountaineer. Should, however, some sceptic deny this, a glance 
at the ‘Aarbog’ would convince him of his error. 

This year’s issue fully sustains the high reputation of its pre- 
decessors, and two papers especially show how keenly our Norsk 
cousins have taken up the sport of mountaineering. One of them, 
written by Kristian Tandberg, describes the most remarkable ridge- 
wandering yet accomplished in Norway, in which I am glad to see 
that Froken Bertheau took part. This was the traverse of the 
whole range of the Skagastélstinder—omitting the great peak— 
the Central Tind, Stygvedalstind, and Gjertvastind, a really glorious 
expedition of 174 hrs. from and to Turtegré, of which 13 hrs. were 
spent on the narrow rock ridges or steep ice slopes. Ole Berge and 
Per Bjerk were the guides. 

The second really sporting paper, by Eilert Sundt, refers to the 
ascent of Knutshultind from Knutshullet. This first-rate climb 
was first made by Dr. Claude Wilson’s party, with Johannes Vigdal 
as guide,* and up to last year had never been repeated. 

Herr Yyen contributes a valuable paper on the movement of 
glaciers in 1901. Though in most cases a shrinkage was observable, 
in others an advance was noticed. 

There is an interesting biographical notice by Dr. Yngvar Nielsen 
on Lieut.-General I. Nwser, formerly a cavalry officer, who during 
a long term of years devoted much time and energy to furthering the 
interests of the Forening. 

Dr. Arentz, a very able mountaineer and a great pedestrian, took 
a tramp last year from Setersdal to Jotunheim, and relates his 
experiences. He speaks of his walk as ‘en dree marsch,’ and those 
who know the highlands of Hardanger can readily believe that it 
could well be termed in our North Country phraseology a dree 
murch. 

At the request of the Editor, the present writer wrote a paper 
on mountaineering in general in Norway, which Froken Bertheau 
was good enough to translate into Norsk, in which form, illustrated 
by excellent photographs of Mr. Howard Priestman’s, it appears in 
the ‘ Aarbog.' | 

A paper of forty pages on a tour made in 1852 is delightfully 
fresh, whilst another on the Simadal in Hardanger reiterates the 
statement that much magnificent and alinost unknown scenery can 
be found almost everywhere within a few miles of the best known 
tourist routes in Norway. 

There is also a paper in English. It is one too which has 
appeared elsewhere, and with exactly the same geographical errors. 
Surely, when anyone decides to write an account of a walk along 
the Justedalsbree or in any other place which is unknown to 
him, the least he can do is to consult a map? In this case 
a cursory examination of the ordinary maps of fifty years ago, or 
of the advertisement maps of the steamboat companies of the 
present day, would have helped the writer to make his paper 
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intelligible. For at least a century the true northern limits of the 
Justedalsbrw have been recognised, and during this period tens of 
thousands of horses, bred in the Nordfjord district, have been 
driven on their way to the Christiania market over the wild 
Kamphammer Pass, within a stone’s throw of its most northern 
glacier arm. This glacier arm drains through several lakes and 
the Otta river into Gudbrandsdal, and so to the Christiania fjord, 
and not into the Justedal. 

The prosperity of the Norsk Turist Forening is shown by the 
numbers of its members, which reach the grand total of 2,221. 

Wa. CrECIL SUINGSBY. 


The Yorkshire Ramblers’ Club Journal. Vol. I. No. 4. Edited by Thomas 
Gray. (London: T, Fisher Unwin. 1902.) 


We congratulate the Yorkshire Ramblers on the completion of 
the first volume of their journal. The present number maintains 
the high standard of its predecessors. Amongst other articles it 
contains one on‘A Run through the Dolomites in 1876,’ by the 
Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, and a brilliant paper by Mr. C. E. 
Mathews on ‘Personal Reminiscences of Great Climbs.’ At the 
same time what may be called the home work of the Club is very 
ade juately represented. Of the Illustrations, of which there are a 
considerable number, that of ‘ Pike’s Crag, Scawfell Pike,’ pleases 
us most. It is satisfactory to find that the roll of members has 
increased, and that the social functions of the Club continue to 
prosper. We congratulate the editor on an excellent number. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ORTLER GUIDES. 


To the Editor of the ALPINE JOURNAL. 


S1r,—In August 1895 you published in large type a note setting 
forth that complaints had reached you ‘respecting certain second- 
class guides of the Ortler district who stated to their employers that 
they were in the habit of breaking up parties of four or more into 
parties of two, and roping one guide and one traveller together 
when about to cross névé, because such was the rule made by the 
German and Austrian Alpine Club,’ and you stated that the repre- 
sentatives of that Club assured you that such statements were devoid 
of all foundation. Your number for May 1896 contained further- 
correspondence on the same subject. 

I desire to bring to the notice of all who may be concerned the 
following facts: In September last, with four young relatives, I 
arrived at Sulden, and was met by appointment by the head of the 
Sulden guides. He informed me that by the orders of the Prague 
Section of the German and Austrian Alpine Club, to which the 
Sulden guides were subject, every traveller in glacier expeditions. 
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must take a guide, and each guide and traveller must go on a separate 
rope. His statement was confirmed by the landlord of the Eller 
Hotel. After much debate the head guide and his comrades accepted 
my ultimatum that I would take three guides only, who should be 
responsible for three of the party, while I should be responsible for 
oneofmy companions. They roped the party in pairs, but agreed 
to join the ropes when called on to do so. I have gince, in reply to 
my enquiries, received from the Secretary of the Prague Section a 
letter in which he informs me that the guides were correct in 
stating that that body requires that every traveller shall have a 
separate guide for the Ortler, but repudiating any responsibility for 
the further statement that only two persons are allowed on one 
rope, which he admits to be a dangerous practice. 

It would be interesting to know, and I hope we may shortly hear, 
what steps the Austrian and German Club has officially taken since 
1895 either to inform these Sulden guides that they are acting 
under a dangerous misapprehension, or to rebuke them for wilful 
misrepresentations which endanger travellers and bring discredit on 
the Austrian and German Club. The number of accidents of late 
years, and more particularly last summer, in the Austrian Alps has 
been shocking, and too many of these have been due to an utter 
disregard of the first principles of mountaineering, and in particular 
of the proper use of the rope. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Dovuauas W. FRESHFIELD. 
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THE SECOND WETTERHORN ACCIDENT. 


AN appeal is being made on behalf of the widows of Samuel 
Brawand and Fritz Bohren, who were killed by lightning on the 
Wetterhorn on August 20 last. From a subscription started in 
Switzerland Brawand’s widow has received about 100/. and Bohren’s 
widow nearly 70/. These sums, with the husbands’ insurance 
moneys, have helped the widows to start, but to work their little 
homesteads successfully more is needed. 

Subscriptions will be most gratefully received by the following, 
who will act as trustees to see to the proper disposal of the money 
collected :—Sir Charles Locock, Bart., Oaklands, Braintree, 
Essex; Sydney Spencer, Esq., Mount Beacon House, Lansdown, 
Bath; Macdonald Beaumont, Esq., 23 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.; Rev. H. J. Heard, St. Michael’s Rectory, Bath. 
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Two ASCENTS OF THE SOUFRIERE. 
By TEMPEST ANDERSON. 


(Read before the Alpine Club, December 15, 1902.) 


HE ascent of a mountain only about 4,000 ft. high, and 
which, moreover, was formerly crossed by a trail 
frequented ever since the days of the aboriginal Caribs, does 
not appear at first sight a very promising subject for a paper 
for the Alpine Club. The case may, perhaps, be a little 
altered when the mountain in question is a volcano whose 
recent eruption has devastated the whole neighbourhood, 
entirely altered the former appearance of the slopes, filled 
some of the valleys at its base with red-hot sand to a depth 
of perhaps 200 ft., and killed nearly 2,000 persons. More- 
over it should be explained that the mountain is really 
about 15,000 ft. high, as the sea from which it rises is over 
10,000 ft. deep. 

I will not attempt to repeat what has already appeared in 
two reports to the Royal Society under the joint names of 
myself and Dr. Flett, but will endeavour briefly to describe 
our ascents fron the mountaineering point of view. 

By the kind intervention of Sir R. Liewellyn, the Governor 
of St. Vincent, Mr. Richards, of Kingstown, had very kindly 
placed at our disposal his charming little country house, Sea 
View Cottage, at Petit Bordel, near Chateau Belair, a village 
on the western or leeward side of the island, just outside the 
zone of devastation. The house was situated on the top of a. 
projecting headland, with a full view of the Soufriere across 
a bay rivalling in beauty that of Naples. At the foot of the 
hill was the little village of Chateau Belair, chiefly composed 
of negro huts, nearly all of them standing each in its own 
garden, full of tropical vegetation, while behind were hills, 
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which from their rugged shape almost deserved the name of 
mountains, though covered to their summits with tropical 
forest. Between us and the base of the Soufriere were two 
ridges partly under cultivation with arrowroot and sugar-cane, 
as were most of the low grounds, and to these ridges Chateau 
Belair had owed its preservation during the eruptions. 

We were fortunate in having with us Mr. McDonald, a 
neighbouring planter, the estates of whose family had suffered 
severe damage, and Mr. Powell, the curator of the Botanical 
Gardens of St. Vincent, under the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture, both of whom knew the mountain intimately 
before the eruption, and Dr. Branch, a local medical 
practitioner; numerous boatmen and porters, all black or 
coloured, completed our party. The hot and rainy season had 
just begun, and the top of the mountain was almost constantly 
covered with a dull, heavy rain-cloud. We waited several 
days in hopes that it would lift, and at last, on the weather 
looking a little better, we made the attempt. 

This being the leeward side of the island, the water is 
usually calm, so that most of the traffic 1s habitually carried 
on by boat; in addition to which the road, such as it was, 
had been carried away during the eruption, so there was no 
choice. 

We accordingly left Chateau Belair soon after daybreak in 
two boats—or rather canoes—each dug out of a single log of 
wood, but with a concession to civilisation to the extent of a 
gunwale attached to the top all round. We delayed a few 
moments to get a photograph of a boy fishing off a catamaran, 
or raft of two logs of wood Joined by a few boards. Our crew 
were stalwart blacks, descendants of the liberated negro 
slaves, who were formerly imported from Africa to work the 
plantations. They jabbered rather volubly in broken Enghsh, 
and were amusingly self-conceited. I heard one loudly de- 
claiming in a street row, ‘ Me gentleman bred and born. If 
me a bit coloured, me very comely.’ 

Soon we arrived at the site of the village of Wallibu. 
This formerly consisted of a long row of negro huts, with 
gardens and palm trees, on a low terrace or foreshore. On 
the morning of the eruption, apparently from a landslide due 
to an earthquake, the whole foreshore slid down into deep 
water, leaving no trace behind. A considerable bluff, which 
had stood behind it, still remained. It consisted of imperfectly 
consolidated volcanic ash, the production of former eruptions, 
and was covered with a fresh layer several feet thick of 
similar ash just deposited. The waves were undermining the 
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base of the cliff, which kept frequently falling, and in the 
section thus laid bare the junction of the new ash with the 
old was readily visible by the remains of the vegetation 
recently overwhelmed. A new beach was thus being formed, 
on which we landed, and, selecting a place which seemed less 
inclined to fall than the rest, we scrambled to the top of the 
bluff. Here had been the factory belonging to the plantation. 
The chimney still stood; the rest of the buildings were a 
mass of unrecognisable ruins and covered with several feet of 
ash. This, when first visited soon after the eruption, had 
been described as a rolling surface like drifted snow. Portions 
still remained in this condition, but the greater part had been 
much eroded and washed away into deep furrows and gullies 
by the tropical rains. Here were abundant objects of interest, 
and I began to take photographs, but soon found this im- 
possible without unduly delaying the party, so I reserved this 
for a future visit, when I gave the low ground a day to itself. 
We had taken the precaution of landing at the N. side of the 
mouth of the Wallibu, but some smaller streams in the same 
watershed still remained to be crossed before we fairly arrived 
at the foot of the Soufriére. Their old beds had been deeply 
filled with ash and sand, but erosion by the tropical rains had 
been rapid, and already deep gulches and miniature caiions 
had been formed in the soft strata, partly opening out the 
old channels, but not altogether, as here and there they had 
cut entirely new ones in the old tuff. However the morning 
was fine, no water was coming down, and we crossed without 
difficulty, though there were places where an ice axe would 
have been handy to make a few steps. All this low ground 
had been covered with flourishing plantations with luxuriant 
tropical vegetation ; now not a living thing was to be seen; 
all was either burnt up or buried. Soon we got fairly on to 
the slopes of the mountain, and here a new feature presented 
itself: the ascent was entirely along a series of knife ridges 
of rather friable material, generally with a deep chasm on 
each side. I know of nothing exactly like them. The 
boulder clay on the top of the sea cliffs at Filey Brigg and 
Flamborough Head has some resemblance, also some old 
weathered moraines in the Kanderthal and on the S. side of 
the Col du Géant; but perhaps the nearest approach is the 
outer slope of Somma, though in this case the rain is not so 
torrential, and the sides of the gullies not so steep. The 
whole had been covered with ash or sand during the eruption, 
but the rain rills had removed a great part otf the slopes, 
while the edges between mostly preserved their covering to 
x2 
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the width of a foot or two. Thus in most places there was 
an easy, if not always very safe, path, but here and there the 
whole was rotten or had given way altogether. Towards the 
top also there was a space, perhaps 200 yards wide, that had 
to be crossed. Here the slope was not very steep, but the 
ash was of a more tenacious or clayey character than else- 
where, so that the water could not get away. The result was 
a tenacious mass, in which we sank deeply, and I was reminded 
of a brick field in winter, only the mud was warm rather than 
cold. I have once or twice come across snow in bad condition 
nearly as objectionable, but as this was during descents, not 
ascents, it did not matter. However we went on; the morn- 
ing’s promise of fine weather did not hold out, and we were soon 
in the cloud which in the rainy season envelops the top of 
the mountain for weeks at a time. The Trade Wind is an in- 
estimable blessing on the low grounds in the tropics, but 
get over 3,000 feet high, right into the middle of it, and see 
how you like it as it drives the torrential rain right at you. 
My broad-brimmed pith helmet, intended for protection more 
against sun than rain, was repeatedly blown off and rendered 
so unserviceable that I was glad to give it away on the return ; 
my mackintosh was useless and blew up round my head; my 
coat hung in dripping festoons ; a pocket compass and clino- 
meter was discovered to be full of water: fortunately my 
camera was in a water-tight tin case, so that it came to no 
harm, though it was impossible to use it. Eventually we 
got to the top and stood on the rim of the crater, but could see 
nothing, as all was full of mist and rain. Then the fog lifted 
a little, and for a few seconds we got a view of the interior of 
the crater. Itis a vast pit about a mile in diameter, with the 
upper part gently sloping. 

Before the eruption these slopes were clothed with dense 
tropical vegctation ; now this was all destroyed by a layer of 
ashes which had been in a great part washed down by the 
rain. Lower down the slopes were steeper-—in fact, naked 
precipices composed of beds of old volcanic materials, mostly 
tuff and such other fragmentary rocks, but with one or two 
beds of lava. Formerly a large lake existed here, as in so 
many craters, and had risen to within a few hundred feet of 
the lip; but this had been discharged early in the eruption, 
and now the crater was above 1,000 feet deep, and empty 
nearly to the bottom, but three small ponds had already 
formed, and one of them was boiling and discharging steam. 

The fog closed in again before 1 had time to get a photo- 
graph, and we had no better luck on a subsequent ascent 
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from the other side. There is a smaller crater at the N.E. 
side of the large one, at the opposite side to which we had 
ascended, and some of the party tried to get round the lip 
to ascertain whether it also had been in eruption; but the 
ridge was very narrow, and proved to be slippery and dan- 
gerous, so they returned. While they were away I asked our 
head man whether anything lived up there, thinking of birds 
or animals. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘there was a merrymaid who 
lived in the lake; she was very large, with a head like a 
woman and tail like a fish.’ He had never seen her, but 
had heard her roar. Some Englishmen had launched a 
catamaran on the lake and annoyed her and killed her 
child, and now she was letting them see what she could do. 
By this time the other men had come back, and as it was 
blowing and raining hard, not to mention that we were in a 
thick cloud, we were all glad to beat a retreat. We struggled 
through the clay patch without much difheulty, and got well 
on to the knife edges. About half-way down we saw some 
magnificent explosions in a valley at the foot of the cliff of 
several hundred feet high on which we stood. The red-hot 
ash had accumulated chiefly in the valleys and ravines, and 
the heavy rain of the afternoon in descending had come in 
contact with the ashes, which still retained a great deal ot 
heat. The stream appeared to undermine the banks of new 
ash which fell into the water, and the boiling water and 
mud were thrown high into the air with great clouds of 
steam and ash, which were caught by the wind and carried 
out to sea. Later on we studied these phenomena at leisure 
on the low ground. 

The falls of hot sand dammed up the streams, and the 
water, accumulating behind the obstruction, eventually gained 
the mastery and came down in gushes of boiling mud. 

One river in particular, which we had crossed without 
dificulty in the ascent in the morning, when it was dry, was 
now full of boiling mud, and we were afraid we were cut 
off and should have to wait some considerable time; but 
our men felled some trees which had been killed by the 
eruption, and made a bridve on which we crossed. Soon 
afterwards a larger gush of mud carried it away, but by that 
time we were safely on the further bank. Thus we got to 
terru firma on the low ground and proceeded to lunch. We 
were wet through and covered with mud, but none the worse 
for our adventures, and the Soufriere seemed to have given 
us all wonderful appetites. 

No true lava was discharged during this eruption, but 
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instead enormous quantities of red-hot sand filled the 
valleys, as mentioned above. The valley of the Rabaka 
River, on the windward or E. side of the mountain, was 
before the eruption a narrow ravine. It was filled in places 
to a depth of 200 ft. That of the Wallibu, on the leeward 
or W. side, was wider; but in it too the deposit was in 
places 80 ft. thick. 

The particulars of the action and reaction between the 
water and hot ash are given in detail in a report to the Royal 
Society by Dr. Flett and myself. 

We afterwards paid a visit to Martinique, with a view to 
ascending Mont Pele.* 

On arrival at Fort de France we found that the devastated 
area to the north of the island was still almost entirely 
unoccupied. The greater part of the inhabitants of St. Pierre 
and the neighbourhood had been killed by the eruption, and 
the few survivors were only returning by slow degrees. It 
was therefore impracticable to make our base of operations on 
land near the scene of eruption. Fort de France was too 
far away to be available, except at a ruinous expenditure of 
time and money in going to and fro. It was therefore deter- 
mined to engage a sloop, provision it, and live on board, 
moving by day to any point where landing was desirable, and 
retiring at night to some safe anchorage within reasonable 
distance. We devoted our first day to an examimation of the 
ruins of St. Pierre, and in the evening we moved about 2 miles 
S. along the coast and spent the night at anchor off Carbet, 
just at the limit of the area of devastation, at a spot com- 
manding a full view of the mountain. Next morning we 
returned to St. Pierre, and moored the sloop to one of the 
buovs at the north end of the town. Dr. Fett landed and 
further examined the ruins, while I remained on board and 
took photographs of the magnificent cauliflower masses of 
dust and steam which were frequently ejected from a great 
triangular fissure near the top of the mountain. Later in 
the afternoon we sailed further N. along the coast, still taking 
photographs of Mont Pelé, which was clearer that day than 
we ever saw it before or after, and showed to great perfection 
the deeply eroded valleys with which its slopes are scored. 
They much resemble those in corresponding position on the 
slopes of the Soufritre in St. Vincent, and appear to be 
formed in the same way in strata of similar composition, viz. 
fragmentary ejecta from the voleano which had consolidated 
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to form soft tuffs, and had subsequently been eroded into 
their present forms by ordinary atmospheric agencies. 

We returned and sailed slowly S. past the base of the 
volcano, witnessing and photographing many small explosions 
and their cauliflower clouds of dust, and thus twice crossing 
the track of the eruption which took place later. We anchored, 
as before, off Carbet, and watched the sun set behind the 
clouds of ashes ejected by the volcano. When approaching the 
horizon and thus viewed, the sun appeared a sickly yellowish- 
green, and so pale that it could be looked at with the naked 
eye without discomfort. Later on, after sunset, the gorgeous 
after-glow appeared, and the thin clouds in the western sky 
were lit up with most brilliant red, beginning perhaps 30° or 
40° from the horizon, while the part below still remained 
yellowish-green. Later still, as the sun sank further below 
the horizon, the yellowish-green area sank also, and only the 
reds remained, till they too sank out of sight, and gave place 
to the light of a brilhant three-days-old moon. We had sat 
on deck absorbed in watching this superb spectacle, and were 
just going to begin supper, when one of us, looking towards 
Pele, said, ‘ That cloud is different from the others. It’s quite 
black, and I’m sure it’s coming this way.’ A few moments’ 
examination confirmed this, and, the captain’s attention being 
called to it, we all, passengers and crew, heaved up the 
anchor as quickly as possible, and set all sail. The black 
cloud had meanwhile rolled down the side of the mountain on 
to the sea and came rapidly towards us. We had not moved 
a moment too soon. The upper slopes of the mountain 
cleared somewhat, and some big red-hot stones were thrown 
out; then I saw the ¢riangular crack become red, and 
out of it poured a surging mass of incandescent material, 
reminding us of nothing so much as a big snow avalanche 
in the Alps, but at a vastly different temperature. It was 
perfectly well defined, did not at all tend to rise like 
the previous cauliflowers, but flowed rapidly down the valley 
in the side of the mountain which had clearly been the track 
of previous eruptions, till in certainly less than two minutes 
it reached the sea, and was there lost to view behind the 
remains of the first black cloud, with which it appeared to 
coalesce. There and on the slopes of the mountain was 
doubtless deposited the greater part of the incandescent ash, 
while the steam and gases, with a certain portion of still 
entangled stones and ash, came forward in our direction as a 
black cloud, but with much greater rapidity than before. The 
sailors were now alarmed, nay, panic-stricken, got out the 
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oars and pulled for their lives. Meanwhile the cloud came 
nearer and nearer; it was well defined, black, and opaque, 
formed of surging masses of the cauliflower type, each lobe 
rolling forward, but not all with one uniform rotation ; bright 
—sceintillations appeared, some in the cloud itself, and some 
like little flashes of light vertically between the cloud and the 
sea on which it rested. This was clearly the phenomenon 
described by the survivors in the St. Vincent eruption as 
‘fire on the sea,’ occurring in the black cloud which over- 
whelmed the windward side of that island. We examined 
them carefully, and are quite clear that they were electric 
discharges. The scintillations in the body of the cloud 
became less numerous and more defined, and gradually took 
the form of vivid flashes of forked lightning darting from one 
part of the cloud to another. The cloud rapidly gained on 
us. When it had got within perhaps half a mile or a mile— 
for it is difficult to estimate distances at sea and in a bad 
light—we could see small material falling out of it in sheets 
and festoons into the seu, while the onward motion seemed 
to be chiefly confined to the upper part, which then came 
over our heads and spread out in advance and around us, but 
left a layer of clear air in our immediate neighbourhood. It 
was ablaze all the time with electric discharges. 

As soon as it got overhead stones began to fall on deck, 
some as hig as a walnut, and we were relieved to find that 
they had parted with their heat and were quite cold. Then 
came small ashes and some little rain. Eventually we gained 
the harbour of Fort de France unhurt, and the proposed 
ascent of Mont Pele next day, for which men had already 
been engaged, was abandoned. The cloud was also noticed 
at Fort de France. It was described as like those in the 
previous eruptions,, but two unbiassed observers, who had 
seen it and that of May, declared this was the larger of the 
two. 

Our limited time was now coming to an end, but on leaving 
for Dominica two days later we were able, from the deck of. 
a steamer, to make some examination of the slopes of the 
mountain down which we had seen the incandescent ava- 
lanche descend. The whole district from just beyond 
St. Pierre to near Precheur, a distance of about 4 miles, 
was covered with a deposit of light grey ash of varying 
thickness, perhaps averaging a few inches, but evidently 
much deeper in the valleys of the Riviere Blanche and 
Riviere Seche, which descend from the mountain about 
two miles beyond St. Pierre, and drain the slopes below the 
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large fissure out of which we saw the eruption descend. The 
water of these rivers was boiling as it fell into the sea—in 
fact, it was reproducing on a small scale the phenomena of 
boiling mud which are described above in the cases of the 
Wallibu and Rabaka Rivcrs in St. Vincent, though how far 
up the mountain these Wallibu effects extend, and where 
they give place to true volcanic discharges, it is difficult 
' to describe as yet ; we must await further observations by 
M. Lacroix and his colleagues. 
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THe WEISSHORN Pass. 
By GODFREY W. H. ELLIS. 


\OME few years ago, whilst reading, in A. W. Moore’s well- 

known classic ‘ The Alps in 1864,’ his interesting account 

of the first crossing of the Biesjoch, I was struck by his 

suggestion of the possibility of traversing the N. ridge of the 
Weisshorn, and so making a new pass to Zinal. 

On referring to Conway and Coolidge’s guide to the Central 
Pennine Alps I was surprised to tind that there was no 
recorded ascent of the Weisshorn Pass, though it was reported 
therein to have been crossed many years ago by hunters. 

In the year 1899 my guides, Alois Biner and Peter Perren, 
met me at Zinal, and we commenced the season by crossing 
the Moming Pass to Zermatt, having a hazy idea of returning 
the next morning by the Trift Pass. However the next day 
was wet, and whilst idling in Zermatt my mind reverted to 
the Weisshorn and to Moore’s suggestion of the possibility of 
a route across the N. ridge of that mountain to Zinal. The 
possibility appeared to me to be such an attractive one that 
I went off to hunt up my guides to find out what they knew 
on the subject. 

Biner knew nothing of it; he had not even been over the 
Biesjoch and rather scoffed at the idea. Peter, however, had 
often been on the Freiwange rocks, above Randa, when hunting 
chamois in the winter, and thought that there would be no 
difficulty in the expedition. 

The next day we took the 11 o’clock train to Randa, 
ordered our provisions at the Weisshorn Hotel, and looked 
about the village for a porter to carry blankets and impedi- 
menta to an unknown gite below the Freiwinge rocks. No 
porter was to be found, but luckily we came on Alois Truffer, 
who, being out of an engagement, was easily persuaded to 
join us and return the following morning with the blankets. 
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It was late in the afternoon before we had completed our 
arrangements, but we decided to start off without further 
delay. 

We crossed the Visp and toiled over loose stones in the full 
glare of the sun in search of a bridge which would conduct us 
across the stream from the Bies glacier. We much regretted 
we had not made an earlier start, as the bridge, or alleged 
bridge, was nowhere to be found, and we were wasting 
precious hours. Our patience at last became exhausted, and 
we decided to give up this fruitless endeavour, so we followed 
the left bank of the stream in hope of finding a satisfactory 
place where we might ford it. A great quantity of water was 
coming down and we did not want to get wet through at the 
start. Presently a small boy who was tending sheep on the 
alp appeared on the opposite side of the stream, and volun- 
teered to show Peter a place where it might be crossed. 
Leading some little way higher up he pointed out a stone in 
the middle of the stream, and suggested to Peter that he 
should jump on to it. There was a foaming torrent above 
this stone and a deep pool below it, and it appeared to me to 
be the most uninviting stone in the whole stream to jump on 
to; but, as I was not going to jump first, I thought much and 
said nothing. Peter, who is a firm believer in adopting the 
regular routes, jumped; the stone turned over, and he was 
up to his waist in the water and anathematising the small 
boy almost before the latter had time to remember that he 
was in charge of invisible sheep somewhere up the alp. After 
the rapid disappearance of the boy, Biner, Truffer, and I went 
still higher up, and at last managed to cross the stream 
without getting ourselves wet above our knees. After about 
a quarter of an hour amongst the stones we managed to hit 
off the sheep track, which winds first to the right and then 
circles round steeply to the left, and finally lands one under 
the cliffs on the left side of, but much below, the glacier. 
Here we got on to better ground, but, owing to the great heat, 
we made slow progress to the foot of the alp on the right 
bank of the glacier. 

A long détour to the right at last led us on to the top of 
the steep cliffs which overlook the lowest part of the glacier, 
and here we made our first long halt. Another hour or two 
was spent in traversing grass slopes and collecting wood for 
a fire, so it was nearly 7 o’clock before we found a suitable 
sleeping-place under a rock high up on the slopes of the 
Kastel, with water within easy reach. Peter is an excellent 
cook and a great hand at making soup, so here we supped in 
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much comfort and discussed our plans for the morrow. By 
the time our plans were settled the sun had sunk behind the 
hills and the chill of twilight crept up the valley, so reluctantly 
we betook ourselves to our blankets. We all passed a good 
night, and when Truffer called me the following morning I 
could hardly believe it was time to get up, but on looking at 
my watch I found it was 2.30, so I extricated myself from my 
wraps, hastily breakfasted, and made ready to start, leaving 
Truffer to pack up and descend to Randa at his leisure. 

Peter led us at a great pace over easy ground till we 
reached a patch of smooth rocks, which we scrambled up, and 
then found ourselves on the right of and close toa portion 
of the Bies glacier. ‘l'hinking that the ice would be the 
quicker route we put on the rope and started out on the 
glacier. We had hardly got fairly off before we were in 
difficulties. A steepish ice slope stretched before us, and 
required careful step-cutting, and the first snow bridge we 
encountered was of that disagreeably rotten character which 
augurs ill for fast progress. The glacier is much broken up 
at this point, and we were not long in seeing that we must 
retrace our steps and make as straight as possible for the 
Freiwange rocks. We found little difficulty in doing this, 
though at first the rocks were rather steep and smooth. 
Further along we had a scramble up a shale couloir, which, 
fortunately for us, was bound together with patches of snow, 
and by this route we at last arrived at the foot of the final 
rock wall, which obviously led to the top of the Freiwange 
rocks. ‘This wall is seamed by several chimneys, so, as time 
was pressing, we took the nearest one to the glacier, which is 
not only the most direct but apparently the steepest. 

Peter led up, and as soon as the rope was paid out I care- 
fully followed, being coached by him over some loose stones 
which I found rather disconcerting. There was a steep pitch 
about half-way up the chimney which gave us some good 
climbing and required care, for any stones dislodged would 
be unpleasant for the man below. However Biner climbed 
up to me at the worst point, and Peter was soon able to 
get a hitch round a rock on the left wall, and from here we 
had an easy scramble to the top of the rocks. Quickly 
throwing off their sacks the men prepared a second breakfast 
whilst I sat down to enjoy the magnificent view. Away to 
the left the fine E. ridge of the Weisshorn glistened in the 
sun, whilst the upper portion of the Bies glacier, covered with 
new snow, separated us from the great amphitheatre of rocks 
which form the N. ridge of the mountain, and through which 
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we hoped to effect a pass. This rock ridge runs right round 
to the Bieshorn, and encloses the glacier in the great horse- 
shoe which terminates in the Bieshorn. From this point the 
rocks look appallingly steep and our pass most forbidding. 

As soon as breakfast was over we crossed over the snow to 
the tongue of rock which falls from the Bieshorn, scrambled 
up and over it to avoid a long détour, and were soon on the 
snow slopes on the other side. As I wished to have a good 
view of this stupendous half-vircle we descended from here 
to the level glacier, and no doubt lost considerable time by 
doing so. 

Neither of us had been on this glacier before ; 1t was much 
crevassed, and a good deal of new snow had fallen a few days 
before, so we had to proceed carefully and slowly across it, 
getting a good panoramic view of the wall around us. We 
were pleased to find that the couloir which we had seen from 
the sleeping-place appeared the best route to the summit. 
This grand view so delighted me that I should have liked to 
have spent hours instead of minutes on the glacier; but my 
guides desired to advance, and by the time we arrived on the 
snow slopes leading to the foot of the couloir it was 8 o’clock. 
There was a hard crust on the snow, requiring the use 
of the axe, and, finding we were losing valuable time, we 
reluctantly took to an avalanche track of about 4 ft. in depth, 
in which the going was easier. Biner was now leading, 
Peter coming next, whilst I brought up the rear. A distance 
of about 20 ft. only separated us, and each man held a coil 
of the slack rope. Biner had just arrived at the bergschrund, 
and during the temporary halt I had turned round to look at 
the view. Suddenly a shght hissing noise caused me to 
start: at the same moment I saw Peter carried off his feet 
by a snow avalanche which had noiselessly slid down from 
the heights above, and a second later it was upon me and I 
was earried along till the rope tightened, and with a tre- 
mendous jerk I was pulled up on the edge of the wave. 
Hastily springing up I saw Peter extricating himself from 
the loose snow in the avalanche track. Buiner, however, was 
not to be seen. The rope which held Peter led a little to the 
right of the grooved avalanche track, and here we found Biner 
in the bergschrund, standing on a small shelf of old snow some 
10 ft. down, and complaining bitterly of an attenuated waist. 
We pulled him up with some ditticulty, as the rope had cut 
deeply into the snow and it was not easy to free it. He had 
been standing on the lower hp of the schrund when _ the 
avalanche fell, and, seeing it coming, had rushed to one side 
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and quietly dropped on to the old snow in the schrund. 
Luckily for us his presence of mind had saved us a nasty 
shaking, if nothing worse. The snow had streamed right 
down to the level glacier, spreading out like a great fan. 

We quickly descended the slope till we Were out of reach of 
avalanches, and then sat down for a drink and discussed the 
situation. Both men were desirous of attempting the couloir 
again, saying that as one avalanche had fallen it was not. 
likely to recur whilst we were in it, and they suggested that 
once over the schrund we should probably soon be able to 
take to the rocks on the right. 

The fall of another avalanche in the same spot whilst we 
were debating this point put an end to the controversy, and 
convinced us all that we were too late in the day for another 
try, so we reluctantly turned away and prospected for a safer 
route. 

Away to the right, and nearer the Bieshorn, we had noticed 
another depression in the ridge, which was not so steep as 
this col, but, as it was broader and not so well defined, we had 
decided avainst it. We now agreed to try it, and were 
delighted to find that a large snow bridge led us straight to 
easy rocks, and that our way seemed clear, although a con- 
siderable number of fallen stones on the snow warned us that 
we must be on our guard. The sun was now beating fiercely 
on the mountain-side, and occasional stones fell as we 
scrambled up the slabs. For the first half-hour all went 
well; we had risen considerably, and were about half-way 
across the couloir (we were making for the right side), when 
stones began to come frequently, and after one had crossed 
the rope between Peter and myself we decided to take to the 
only available shelter, under a small rock which stood out by 
itself, and then to await the course of events. 

The rock was hardly large enough to shelter us all; crowd 
together as we would one of Peter’s long legs was always 
exposed. But in spite of our scanty shelter our position was 
deemed good enough for another meal and a debate on what 
was best to be done. Stones, small and large, were con- 
stantly falling, and when they did not hit the rocks around 
us whizzed over our heads. I remember to this day the 
sulphurous smell as the great stones crashed on to the rocks 
about us. If the shelter had been a little better I should 
certainly have advocated staying there till the evening frost 
had bound the débris together again; but with Peter in only 
partial safety this did not seem exactly sportsmanlike. The 
men too favoured a retreat. ‘Let us wait,’ said they, ‘till 
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after the next great fall, and then run as fast as we can.’ 
‘My darling will pray for me,’ added Biner in parenthesis. 
As to whether Mrs. Biner’s prayers would include Peter and 
myself he did not say, but, as the moment did not appear 
opportune for discussing the efficacy of prayer, I did not 
argue either of these debatable points. 

Emptying the sacs of everything but the spare rope, and 
waiting for a moment of comparative quiet, we prepared to 
start. ‘Now,’ said Peter, and with a great leap he started 
on the descent. How we raced over those rocks, how I was 
pulled off my feet, stumbled up again, jerked over boulders, 
and hustled along cracks in the platten, which in our calmer 
moments we should only have noted to avoid, I hardly 
remember. Sufhce it to say that at last we were over and 
‘out,’ all of us covered with dirt, damaged in various ways, 
and with no breath left in us. We flung ourselves on the 
snow, and whilst regaining our breath we congratulated our- 
selves that we were out of one of the tightest places Fate had 
ever brought us into. A few small stones only had fallen 
whilst we descended, and had not come very near us. 

Having regained our breath—for the men were almost as 
exhausted as I was—we wended our steps a little lower on the 
glacier to be quite out of harm’s way, and then had another 
long rest. 

Slowly retracing our steps in the now soft snow, we made 
for the Biesjoch, crossed the schrund at about 1 o’clock, and 
tramped down the long Turtmann glacier. The going was 
very slow; we were all tired and discouraged, and when we 
arrived at the foot of the glacier uncertain as to our route to 
the Col de Tracuit, by which we intended to reach Zinal. 
However by the use of the map and the ‘Central Pennine 
Guide’ we made out the way. The guide-book advises the 
climber to take to the rocks half an hour above the foot of the 
glacier, but they looked rotten, and the guides, though they 
had never been on the glacier before, assured me that there 
could be no difhculty in negotiating it. 

So it proved ; and with hardly a hitch we went straight up 
the glacier, and, if my memory serves me, took only an hour 
to the Col de Tracuit, and then sauntered slowly down to 
Zinal by 7 o’clock. 

Our intended route was not attempted again till the 
summer of 1901, when an unfortunate Herr, led by old 
Pollinger, essayed it. As they did not sleep out, but started 
from Randa at midnight, it is not to be wondered at that, as 
they chose a foggv morning, they spent the first few hours 
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amongst the stones below the Bies glacier, and arrived ulti- 
mately at the top of the Freiwange rocks much too late to 
make the ascent. They appear to have crossed the Biesjoch 
and to have returned to the Vispthal by one of those sub- 
sidiary cols known only to old Pollinger, and for which, as 
long ago as 1887, he had—as mentioned in ‘ Pioneers of the 
Alps ’—earned notoriety. 

During last July, whilst at Zermatt, I decided to try the 
climb again. I had been lucky enough to secure the services 
of Ulrich Almer as well as Biner, and knowing of old that 
Ulrich was ‘a good man to go tiger-shooting with,’ and there 
being very little old snow on the mountains, concluded that 
our chances were good.  Biner too was very anxious to 
make another attempt. : 

Profiting by our previous experience, we decided to camp 
above the Freiwiinge rocks, and by so doing get to the pass 
in good time. This course, however, necessitated our taking 
two porters, as the return from this place by one man heavily 
laden and alone would have been undesirable. 

Starting from the Monte Rosa Hotel about 7 a.m. on 
July 29, the guides and I drove down to Randa, and found 
our two porters, who had come by train, already waiting for 
us at the Weisshorn Hotel. They were two young men who 
had lately been undergoing examination to qualify for their 
guide’s certificate at the triennial examination, which last 
year was held at Zermatt, and, in consequence, were the butt 
of much witticism from the guides. 

Crossing the stream much lower down this time, we all got 
safely over except Ulrich, who got rather wet, and the 
porters avenged themselves by invidious comments on the 
relative advantages of knickerbockers rersus trousers. 

Slowly we toiled up those interminable slopes, taking a - 
long rest about two hours from Randa at about the point 
which Moore mentions as having afforded him such a mag- 
nificent view of the Mischabel. 

And truly the view from here is splendid! The long 
Teufelsgrat ridge of the Taschhorn is probably better seen 
from here than from any other point; in fact, the whole 
chain is well worthy the attention of some of our photo- 
graphic members, especially as this—the Bies glacier— 
region seems but seldom traversed, and still more seldom 
photographed. 

In due course we all arrived at the top of the Freiwinge 
rocks by our old route, though Ulrich stoutly maintained 
that our chimney was not the best one. The porters, who 
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were on a separate rope, went finely, chmbing the chimney as 
if large bundles of blankets were their usual garb. It was 
nearly 7 o’clock when we clustered round a tire on the top of 
the Freiwiinge rocks, and ate, drank, and smoked to our 
hearts’ content. During supper the porters came in for a 
good deal of chaff from the guides. After one peal of 
laughter louder than usual I inquired the cause of the merri- 
ment. ‘This,’ said Biner, slapping one of the porters on the 
back, ‘ this is the man who, when he was asked in the guides’ 
school what a bergschrund was, said it was “the place where 
the Herren go to drink beer in the evening’?! Oh, yes, he 
will be a great guide some day!’ 

In due course we spread our blankets on the rocks, or 
rather small stones ; I got into my feather sleeping-bag, and 
we tried to make the best of a cold night on a very exposed 
spot. There is no real shelter here, as the rocks are flat and 
slabby. A little wind got up too, which, by the way, carried 
off Biner’s hat during the night. But the longest night comes 
to an end, and at 3 o’clock the next morning we were break- 
fasting and thawing our boots in orthodox style. Buiner, who 
took a fatherly interest in the porters, vetoed their wish to 
return by our route, as he did not like their descending the 
chimney encumbered with heavy packs, so he explained to 
them the Biesjoch route to Turtmann, and saw them safely 
over the schrund and well on their way, and returned to us 
at the sleeping place. 

After tying on our frozen rope Biner led us over the snow 
to the Bieshorn rocks, traversed them, and, instead of de- 
scending to the level glacier, as we had done before,: kept 
higher up on the snow slopes, and at 6 o'clock arrived at the 
schrund below our old col. It was almost covered, and with 
little trouble we crossed it slightly to the right of the 
avalanche track, and were at last really in the couloir. The 
snow was good and hard, though steep, and, swinging his 
axe vigorously, Biner led us straight up till we reached a 
large stone where the couloir narrows. Then, turning some- 
what to the left, he carefully cut a large step or two in the 
ice on the side of the avalanche track, cut rapidly across it, 
and sat down on the other side to field me whilst I crossed. 
We all passed across as quickly us we dared, and in a few 
minutes were well on the left slope and out of shot if any- 
thing had fallen. From here we made for a ridge of rock 
which rises out of the snow, and there halted for the second 
breakfast. At this point we could see that a steep snow and 
ice slope led almost to the summit, and we quickly found 
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ourselves at work again kicking steps in half-frozen snow, 
and, when possible, we traversed back to the ledge of rocks 
on the left, by this means saving time. The rocks were not 
very sound, but, like most loose rocks, they were easy, so we 
progressed rapidly. Occasionally the snow thinned out, and 
forced us to cut steps into the ice, but finally we were on 
the last snow slope, and at 10 o’clock clambering up the last: 
rock. As we surmounted the ridge a bitterly cold wind was 
blowing up the ice-slope from Zinal, and, after a hasty look 
round, we got under the lee side and considered our next 
move. 

_ The change from the bitter cold to hot sunshine had made 
us all drowsy, so we threw our rope around a crag above us, 
and I at any rate indulged in slumber. 

When I awoke from my nap I found the guides were agrecd 
that we should all be frostbitten if we attempted to cut down- 
ward steps in the teeth of such a wind, so they suggested that 
we should wait an hour or two, as they expected it to sink 
towards midday. 

About 11.30 the wind had moderated, so we shouldered 
the sacs and got on to the Zinal side of the ridge again. 
Straight below us a long ice-slope led down to the level 
glacier. Two or three rock islands were visible, and the men 
suggested that by cutting down to these and using the spare 
rope in descending from them we might by hard work reach 
the level glacier in 2 or 3 hrs. But I was still afraid of the 
wind on the ice-slope, and as I was not very fit that day 
I shunned a descent over steep ice if it was to be avoided. 
I therefore persuaded Ulrich, who was now leading, to traverse 
for a short distance down the ridge to where the slope was 
easier, and where we hoped to find snow. 

The scramble along this rock ridge is quite easy, and in a 
very short time we took to the ice, and, finding but little 
snow, carefully started on the descent. 

In a more snowy year this slope, which has often been 
ascended by parties bound for the north ridge of the Weiss- 
horn, would probably give no difhculty in the descent, but we 
found it nearly all ice, and, although it is not steep, hour 
after hour passed in step-cutting, Ulrich first leading straight 
down, and then, by a long downward traverse in the direction 
of the Bieshorn, bringing us to a level where again we hoped 
to find snow. But in this we were disappointed; until we 
got quite close to the schrund we found no long. stretch 
of snow, and it was nearly 5 o'clock bcfore we were on the 
level glacier. 
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Thence we went quickly down to the Col de Tracuit, 
walked down the alp to the zigzags, and so to Zinal in time 
for dinner. 

I trust that nothing that I have written above of our first 
attempt will give any one the impression that this is either a 
dangerous or a difficult pass. Given settled weather and the 
snow in good condition it is a very enjoyable expedition. 

If I were crossing the pass again I should descend directly 
opposite the couloir, without making any divergence, and 
thus to some extent the route would be shortened. 


A First Expuoration oF Nun Kun. 
By: ARTHUR NEVE, F.R.C.S.E. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, February 3, 1903.) 


ROM many of the Kashmir Himalayas, looking north- 
wards, two mountain giants lifting their heads and 
shoulders well above all surrounding ranges are conspicuous— 
a well-known peak to the N.W., Nanga Parbat, and to the 
far N.E. the little known twin peaks of Nun Kun. These 
are the culminating points of the great middle range of the 
Himalayas. East of Nun Kun spread the lofty ranges of 
Zanskar ; but few of the peaks exceed 21,000 ft., and W. of 
this the range tends to be lower, with a few peaks of 18,000 ft. 
or 19,000 ft. along the watershed between Baltistan and 
Kashmir for the odd 120 miles to Nanga Parbat, where the 
great bend to the S. takes place. On the map Nun Kun is 
easily found, being exactly at the junction of 34 N. with 
76 KE. 

There is scarcely any mention of these great twin peaks in 
books of travel, for they lie far off beaten tracks. Even those 
sportsmen who are most familiar with the Wardwan or with 
Zanskar have but a hazy idea of Nun Kun, beyond a vivid 
remembrance of its vast outlying precipices seen from the 
mountains opposite. Two good climbers, Major Bruce and 
Major Lucas, once paid it a too brief visit, and were checked 
at no great height by the seracs, and Mrs. Bullock Workman 
skirted the mountain and photographed it from the Rangdum 
valley and Pukartse La, but was not tempted to a closer 
acquaintance. From the N., the W., or the E. stupendous 
precipices are visible, which give the mountain a truly for- 
bidding appearance. But from the Khardong La, 150 miles 
N.E., through a telescope, many years ago, I obtained a view 
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of the eastern arete of the peak which led to the trip which 
I now propose to describe. 

It was a mere holiday trip, having to be completed within 
the month from Srinagar, the total distance both ways being 
not much under 400 miles, with five or six snow passes to 
be crossed. So at the most only two or three days could be 
available for any exploration of the mountain. Early in 
August the Rev. C. E. Barton and I left Srinagar, and crossing 
the Sonasar Pass (14,200 ft.) to the Wardwan, and the Morse 
La to Suru, we there dismissed our faint-hearted Kashmiri 
porters and took on a scratch set of sturdy Ladakis. On the 
Morse La (15,500 ft.) we encountered very bad weather, but 
after entering Ladak the weather was quite settled. 

One of the grandest mountain views of the world is that 
from the Pukartse La, on the first march from Suru to 
Rangdum. The Suru River sweeps in a wide curve round 
three sides of the lofty spur which has to be crossed. Most 
of the valley is richly cultivated, and dotted over with little 
hamlets. The upper part of the pass is grassy, with a brave 
show of blue scilke and gentians and geraniums and edel- 
weiss. As you cross the top the mighty peaks of Nun Kun 
burst into view, towering up to 28,500 ft. above the sea. 
The northern peak, an abrupt knob, does not from this point 
of view show up much above its numerous satellites, mostly 
aiguilles ranging from 20,000 ft. to 21,000 ft. But the 
splendid 8. peak stands out clearly by itself at the head of 
the great Ganri Glacier, of which the whole length is visible 
from the Suru River, below, where its ice cliffs break off into 
the foaming water; then come 6,000 ft. of continuous séracs, 
and then another 6,000 ft. of snow-field and spotless pyramid. 
Seen in profile from N. or §.it is dome-shaped, with the sides 
scooped out, and a comparatively gentle arete on the E. Near 
the summit on the N. face is one rock cliff, as there is also 
on the S.E. face. One arete descends to the N.W., very 
regular, almost smooth-looking, with a few rocks visible and 
in places a snow cornice overhanging the very steep northern 
face. Another similar aréte is on the 8.W., and both are at 
an angle of about 40°. On the W. the buttress peak (map 
D 41) falls away abruptly to the hitherto undescribed and 
unmarked Sentik La (‘ La’ is ‘ Pass’ in Tibetan), which we 
crossed on our return journey. These features are well seen 
in the photographs which we took. 

The next day we camped near the ruins of the deserted 
village of Gulmatonga. A broad grassy plain, through which 
the river rippled swiftly in several channels over a shingle 
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bed, gave promise of a possible ford, though such could only 
exist late in the summer or in autumn. In bathing costume, 
safeguarded by a rope, we successfully crossed, and next day 
got our porters and camp over. So far all went well. The 
Shafat valley was our aim, and we were delighted to find 
abundant fuel and a good camping-ground quite close to the 
foot of the great moraine. The main glacier extends two or 
three miles further down the valley than it is marked in the 
survey map. And I take leave to doubt that there was such 
a difference even in the fifties when the survey was made. 
Still it is not improbable that it has advanced of recent years, 
judging by the condition of the moraines; and an exceed- 
ingly long period must have elapsed since it was larger than 
at present, for the thicket of dwarf birch where our base 
camp was pitched grew on a considerable depth of peat 
soil. As I have shown elsewhere,* there is evidence of the 
advance of the glaciers of Nanga Parbat and the Mustagh 
range. | 

As is often the case, an old lateral moraine traced a com- 
paratively horizontal line on the hill-side, and this we followed. 
Indeed no other line was possible. Below was a perfect chaos 
of crevasses, and above were precipices. A few miles on we 
crossed a large side-glacier, singularly free from crevasses, 
but covered with an intricate maze of debris and rocks of 
large size. Our coolies came alcng well, and when we left 
the glacier and struck an ancient grass-covered moraine 
progress became rapid. Before sunset an excellent camp- 
ing-ground was reached at a height of nearly 15,000 ft., 
in a sheltered nook above the moraine at the foot of the 
spur, round which the main glacier, here over a mile wide, 
swept in great waves, bending from a course due E. to the 
N. At this corner there was an abrupt transformation. 
Behind were bare precipitous rocks and wild jagged peaks ; 
in front everything was covered with snow, but the slopes 
were easy and the ridges rounded off. The doubts of the 
morning vanished as at sunset from Corner Camp we saw 
the vast glacier and snow fields to the W. ascending in 
gradual regular curves round the base of the steeper but- 
tresses on the right towards the lovely spotless Dome Peak, 
which now came once more in view, opalescent in shadow 
against the glow of the setting sun. 

Our only regret was that scantiness of time and provisions 
would prevent another night’s stay in these lofty regions. 


* Picturesque Kashmir. JTindon: Sands, 1900. 
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We had only planned to survey up the glacier to the snow 
field between the two peaks, and not to attempt the peaks 
themselves, to which the adjective inaccessible had hitherto 
appeared so appropriate. 

Our next day's climb took us almost due W. up a lateral 
moraine for 1,000 ft., then a few minutes’ step-cutting up the 
ice wall brought us out on the upper glacier. Its surface 
was in good condition, but scored by a thousand rivulets, 
which soon began to flow as the sun rose. Most of the 
crevasses were crusted over or very narrow, so our route was 
nearly direct. As the crust was not reliable we had to rope. 
Barton led, then followed two porters with cameras and food, 
while I brought up the rear. We soon overlooked the low 
snow ridge to the S., and saw the maze of Wardwan valleys 
spread out at our feet. Some of the higher peaks were 
partly concealed by the light fleecy clouds which nad now 
formed, giving us grateful shade from the strong Ladak sun, 
but also hiding the Dome peak persistently from view. We 
breaktasted on some rocks at 17,500 ft.; the air did not feel 
cold, but one’s moustache was fringed with icicles from the 
breath at the same time as the side towards the sun was 
wari. Just beyond this halting-place was another where a 
shelter tent might well have been pitched on some rock 
slabs. Here one of the porters was left, as we resolved to 
turn from the next snow plateau, in order to regain our base 
camp before dark. The slope now became steeper, and I put 
on crampons. We were faced by a great sloping ice wall, in 
most places defended by schrunds, but found an excellent 
line up, with a snow bridge at the schrund below the edge of 
the plateau. We had now reached a height of 18,000 ft. ; 
above us, on the N., was a rocky spur from the precipitous 
north or Knob Peak; between this and the Dome Peak W. 
of us stretched a tumbled but not steep snow field. 

South we overlooked the splendid peaks of the Wardwan, 
and behind, to the E. and N.E., were the Zanskar ranges, 
over which, in the far distance, we saw the snows of the 
Karakorum, beyond Ladak. This was our furthest point, for 
it was noon, and a long descent was before us. We were not 
arrested by any special difficulties, for the snow was in excel- 
lent condition, the gradient less than one in three, and the 
weather good. None of us suffered from the altitude beyond 
slight and transitory headaches. What would be the prospect 
of a party reaching the summit ? It is not easy to say. To 
reach a peak of 23,500 ft. it would probably be necessary to 
camp at 20,000 ft., and I doubt whether any suitable place 
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could well be found on the exposed snowy arcte of the great 
Dome Peak. But in good weather a hollow in the snow field 
would suffice for a camp. There was one practicable place, 
at 17,500 ft., to which coolies with wood and water might be 
brought in one day from our base camp in the Shafat 
Longma. Above this the average pace would not exceed 
600 ft. an hour, so two days would be needed for the ascent 
and return to Corner Camp. 

Our descent was fairly rapid, but caution was taught by 
breaking through into one or two small crevasses, and the 
rope was kept on. It was nearly 83 before we reached Corner 
Camp, had a hasty lunch, and then, resuming our way, 
descended the fatiguing moraines to our base camp, which 
we only reached at dusk. How home-like seemed that bleak 
little patch of grass and dwarf willows as we lay in front of a 
blazing bonfire and watched the moon rise behind the jagged 
peaks ! 

Two days later we arrived at Suru, and the friendly kotwal 
made prompt arrangements for a fresh set of porters. The 
march to Tongul was fairly level, if uninteresting. Tongul is 
a group of small hamlets at the acute bend of the Suru River. 
There is a remarkable contrast between the right bank, which 
is bare red granite, and the left with its fertile fields and 
grassy slopes and abundant wild flowers. Still more remark- 
able is the natural tunnel in which flows the main Suru 
River. Loaded with grit from the glaciers, it has cut its way 
down in the solid granite between narrow cliffs, so narrow 
that boulders from the hill above have blocked the upper part 
and the river has continued to cut its channel in the black 
unseen depths. It is thus arched in for two or three hundred 
yards. At Tongul we were fortunate in securing the services 
of an old man who had some thirty years ago been over the 
pass to the Wardwan, as guide to Captain Moore, who is 
apparently the only Englishman who has previously traversed 
the route. As we subsequently discovered his memory was 
somewhat at fault, but on the N. side of the pass he led well. 
Two paths diverge close to the village ; one, which 1s used for 
laden yaks, goes S.W. up thesidestream. Our route led 8.E. 
by goat tracks up a steep hill-side only fit for very lightly 
laden porters. After nearly 4 hours’ climbing we dropped over 
a rocky neck, marked by cairns as well as a gendarme point, 
into a little grassy basin close below a glacier. There were 
no signs of previous camps, and scarcely any fuel was 
obtainable, but there was good water. The peak D 41 was 
immediately S.E. at the head of the glacier. Next morning, 
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making an early start, we were soon on the ice. In the clear 
Ladak air the pass ahead had looked only an hour’s climb, 
and we intended taking one of the side peaks en route while 
walting for our porters. But the distances lengthened out. 
Far up the glacier we came on some yak footprints leading 
across the ridge on the right to Thannak, the camp in the 
Tongul nullah; evidently our path was more direct. As we 
ascended a wonderful view of the great Dome Peak of the 
Nun Kun opened out on the E., and it became clear that 
D 41 is merely the W. buttress of its greater neighbour, and 
that the splendid icefall across the glacier on our left was 
chiefly derived from the main peak. The upper snow field out 
of which the pyramid rises is, on this side, nearly 19,000 ft. 
above the sea. If porters could be got up the side of the 
seracs a fairly good camp might be expected on the snow 
field, near some rocks, and if so the western arete, which 
is at an angle of about 40 degrees, might well be attempted. | 
This is certainly the nearest place to any basis of opera- 
tions as regards supplies and transport. Another surprise 
awaited us when we reached the low rock ridge (16,500 ft.) 
which our guide called the Sentik La. To the S. and W. we 
looked, not, as marked in the survey map, down into the 
Wardwan, but on to a vast snowfield, stretching E. and W. 
In places it was two or three miles wide, and so level as to 
look more like a frozen lake than a glacier. Although it was 
scarcely 200 ft. below us the descent was difficult for our Suru 
men, who wear the ‘ pabu,’ a sock of untanned leather without 
prujecting heels or any nails. However with the aid of a 
rope used as a hand rail we got them safely down, and crossing 
the level snow to the S.E. in another 4 hr. we reached a gap 
in the low ridge and overlooked the deep valleys of thc 
Wardwan. This is called the Barmal La. The view is 
magnificent, especially of Nun Kun with a bold bluff at the 
head of the glacier, and then the fine sweep of snow and 
ice away to the W. to the Bhot Kol nullah. Our guide, 
who had so far done pretty well, now lost his bearings. 
Pointing away to the E. he said that Moore Sahib had gone 
in that direction, but whether to Zanskar or the Zoj Nai he 
knew not. Apparently he had never descended at all into the 
Wardwan valleys. We thought it best to make him lead for 
« while, but he soon brought us to some crevasses, and the 
first warning we received was that I broke into a narrow onc 
and was saved by my elbows from disappearing entirely in 
the depths. We promptly roped, and, taking only the tiffin 
coolie, made our way down a fairly steep slope to the ice 
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below. It was quite easy for us, but not at all for the porters. 
‘The hand-rail expedient is not scientific mountaineering, and 
is decidedly risky with ignorant men who have no idea of 
the use of a rope, but we could not climb up and down five 
or six times escorting batches of three. So with over 100 ft. 
of rope paid out the long line of porters started off, Barton 
cutting steps and guiding, while, with crampons and ice axe 
firmly embedded, I held up the rear. Several men slipped, 
and with their loads sprawled out on the ice, clinging all they 
knew to the rope. Once or twice the strain was terrible, and 
I wonder the good Alpine rope did not give way. We halted 
the line while I got down to another standing-place, and as 
the slope eased off the porters let go and slid down on their 
own account to the more level ice, from which they soon 
made their way across the moraine to terra firma. A very 
rough descent of 2,000 ft. brought us into the head of the 
_ Barra Zoj Nai, where we pitched our camp during a sharp 
hail storm. We lived in hopes of meeting goatherds to 
replenish our empty larder, but the valley we were in was 
discovered to be uninhabited and pathless, so for two days 
we followed it down almost expecting to be stopped and 
turned back by the swift bridgeless rivers. The snow bridges 
marked in the map proved to be non-existent. . All day long 
we were fording side streams of troublesome dimensions, and 
camped the first night in a wretched place with no good 
water and little fuel; but next day by midday we reached 
the rocks marked Sangam, and to our great relief found a 
bridge, a path, and a goatherd. He acted as our guide 
through the drizzle next day to the foot of the Mongil Pass. 
Owing to the breaking away of the snow bridges it was an 
unmade and somewhat dizzy track over a sheer cliff, but he 
informed us that he had lately taken a pony over it. 

From here it took us only three days via Inshin and the 
Margan Pass to the valley of Kashmir. 

A word, in conclusion, about our transport and com- 
missariat. We started with seventeen Kashmiri coolies, 
stalwart hillmen from Pailgam. Men from the same villages 
did excellently with me last year on the mountains near their 
own home; but when these got away from the country with 
which they were familiar they soon showed the white feather 
and left us on the first opportunity. But we replaced them 
without difficulty at Suru by Ladaki porters. These are 
hardier than the Kashmiris, though less able to carry heavy 
loads. From Suru 50 pounds was our maximum load. They 
supplied and carried their own rations, which the Kashmiris 
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did not do. Though not exactly valorous they followed 
where led without grumbling, and they proved themselves 
smart on moraines. One cheerful Ladaki with a _ broad, 
smiling face, shod with an old pair of ammunition boots, 
acted as interpreter, for he had picked up a little Urdu when 
a navvy at Simla. He and a faithful Kashmiri servant— 
Shabana—accompanied us up the mountain, and when roped 
were manageable and steady. We were able to obtain flour, 
sheep, fowls, and eggs at Suru at fair prices, and even four 
marches further up the valley we were supplied with milk by 
the monks of Rangdum. So the demand on tinned provisions 
was small. It isin matters of this kind that a knowledge of 
the country and the language makes such a difference. The 
whole cost of the tour for us two for one month was under 71. 
If any climber wishes any information about our route beyond 
what is here given I shall be happy to supply it. 


GEBEL Musa—-Apres HI. 
By H. T. MUNRO. 


PPOSITE Gibraltar, on the southern side of the Strait, 
rising abruptly, almost precipitously, from the sea, stands 
Gebel Musa—the Sierra Bulliones of the Spaniards, or Apes 
Hill, as we call itin Enghsh. From Gibraltar it is the most 
prominent and striking object in sight, and who that has 
passed through the Strait is not familiar with its symmetrical 
outline, its jagged profile, its furrowed sides and limestone 
cliffs and ridges, which run from the very shores to the 
summit? Although only 2,808 feet in height it looks quite 
1,500 feet more, for, springing direct from the sea on its 
northern side, it towers to at least twice the height of anything 
in its neighbourhood, although flanked and backed by hilly 
and even mountainous country. 

But, familiar as is its appearance to many, there are very 
few of the scores of thousands who annually pass it that have 
scaled its heights ; few even of those who have spent all their 
days at Gibraltar, within a dozen miles of its base, have so 
much as set foot on its slopes. To a great extent this is 
In consequence of the evil reputation which very unjustly 
attaches to the tribes inhabiting the hilly coast district 
between Tangier and Ceuta. In a book published as 
lately as 1899* it is said, ‘There is, however, one place 


* Cities and Sights of Spain, by EK. Main, p. 86. 
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where it is always dangerous to go, and that is along the 
coast from Tangier to Ceuta, which is infested by the Riffs. 
This tribe is utterly lawless and its members are pirates of 
the fiercest character. It is positively unsafe for a sailing 
vessel to venture out from Gibraltar towards the opposite 
coast, and one constantly hears of the raids this tribe has. 
made upon ships unable to escape.’ This description is true 
enough as far as the Riffs are concerned, but quite wrong 
as to their habitat. The Riff country only begins some 
distance to the south-east of Tetuan, extending inland from 
the big bay which faces northward opposite Malaga, while the: 
Andjera, as the mountainous eastern portion of the north- 
west corner of Africa is called, is as safe as any part of the 
empire of Morocco. In t at extraordinary country, however, 
where relics of the high civilisation of the old Spanish Moors 
of four centuries ago are found side by side with savagery and 
barbarism, where opression is rampant and justice unknown, 
and it is dangerous for a native to own to the possession even 
of moderate wealth, it is always advisable to take precautions, 
and just as on many an easy Alpine ascent an axe is carried more 
1s a precaution than as a necessity, so ina tour in Morocco or in 
an ascent of Apes Hill it is as well to put a revolver in one’s 
pocket, though there is little likelihood of its being actually 
required. Still Mrs. Main has only fallen into a common 
error. Over a quarter of a century ago I rode unarmed and 
alone, save for an unarmed Moorish soldier who acted as 
guide, across from Tangier to Tetuan, passing behind the back 
of the Andjera country, and then from Tetuan along the 
coast to Ceuta. I was in the country again in 1892, and 
somehow had always understood that the mountainous coast 
district between Tangier and Ceuta was inhabited by Riffs 
and decidedly dangerous. It was, therefore, with much 
pleasure that I found in May 1901 not only that the district 
was quite safe, but that an ascent fitted in with my plans. 
Our camping tour was drawing to a close when, having 
visited the Spanish convict settlement and fortress of Ceuta— 
an island exactly opposite Gibraltar and connected with the 
mainland of Africa by a drawbridge under which flow the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean—we rode on west up into the 
mountains at the back of Apes Hill. Once outside Spanish 
territory there are no roads, and the narrow and intermittent 
tracks across the mountains lead through a dense growth of 
most beautiful brushwood, giant heaths, myrtle, arbutus, 
cum-cistus, aud other bright-flowering shrubs, sometimes 10 
or 12 feet high, while the ground is carpeted with masses of 
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wild flowers. Now and then we descend to the level of a clear 
mountain brook, its banks bright with oleanders, just bursting 
into blossom. From time to time we meet parties of natives, 
the men usually riding on the small Morocco donkeys and the 
women walking behind carrying heavy burdens. These 
mountaineers are many of them quite fair, with blue eyes, 
and the women, at any rate of the poorer classes, hardly 
make any pretence of hiding their faces. The women age 
very quickly, and their faces are usually sad and toil-worn ; 
many of the children, however, are bright and pretty, and the 
condition of the people—certainly of the women—among the 
hills appears to be infinitely preferable to and happier than 
that of the Moors of towns and plains. 

Towards sunset we reached our camping ground, at a lovely 
and most romantic spot by a small village, embowered in 
shrubs, some 900 feet above the sea, and at the back of Apes 
Hill, from which, however, it is hidden by an intermediate 
range of hills. These villages of neat white cottages are 
numerous in the Andjera, clinging to the sides of the hills 
among orange and other fruit trees, and usually surrounded 
by a hedge of prickly pears or aloes. 

Next morning, at 7.30, I started, accompanied bya handsome 
young Moor, with a quaint Moorish flintlock gun, about 7 feet 
long, and with the usual short triangular stock. This he 
generally carried over his shoulder, with the muzzle pointing 
into the pit of my stomach. What he proposed to kill I 
cannot say, for unfortunately I know no Arabic, and his 
knowledge of Spanish was even more elementary than mine. 
Two or three times a rabbit scurried away from us, but I 
understood him to say that a rabbit ran too fast to shoot at. 
In this country there are many wild boar, but they are seldom 
seen unless a regular drive 1s organised ; the mountain, too, 
still justifies its English name by being infested with Barbary 
apes ; we were not, however, lucky enough to see any. We 
had at first to descend for half an hour, skirting the inter- 
mediate hill, until we crossed a mountain brook at a height of 
not more than 200 feet above the sea. From here the easiest 
line of ascent is quite obvious ; bear away to the right until a 
long stone shoot is reached which descends between the east- 
most or highest peak of the mountain and the scarcely lower 
peak immediately to its left or west. From the latter a fine 
serrated limestone ridge, somewhat resembling the north-west 
aréte of Sgurr nan Gillean, ascends to the left. To this ridge 
a mountaineer would undoubtedly first devote his attention, 
and I fancy it might afford a good scramble. Had I followed 
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my inclination I should have gone without a guide and spent 
a day over the excursion, but not only was my time limited 
({ had left my wife alone in camp), but, ignorant of the 
language and among a fanatical people, it is as well to be 
under the charge of some one who can be held personally 
responsible for one’s safety. From the brook the ascent, 
which is perfectly easy, the stone shoot reaching to within 
a few minutes of the summit, took us two short hours. The 
mists which had wreathed the top, keeping us in pleasant 
shade all the way up, cleared off just us we reached the 
summit, and never, even in the Alps, have I enjoyed a more 
entrancing view. At different times I have spent many 
months at Gibraltar and in the South of Spain, and only once 
or twice have I seen suchaclearday. There was not a vapour 
inthe sky. North Africa and Southern Spain were spread out 
before us like a map. There lay the Strait with its white- 
winged vessels. A great homeward-bound liner churned 
the blue waters into foam. Across the Strait was Tarifa, 
beyond that the low cliffs of Trafalgar. Opposite to us was 
the mighty Rock of Gibraltar with all its wonders. The 
glistening snows of the Sierra Nevada, though 150 miles away, 
scarcely appeared to be a fourth of that distance, and showed 
proudly their 12,000 feet of height. Away to the south-east, 
at about the same distance, and rising to at least an equal 
height, is a big snowy range, an outlier from the Great Atlas; 
while the whole country between us and it seems to be a 
labyrinth of rocky peaks. At the base of the hill to the east 
he the town and fortifications of Ceuta, while to the west the 
villas above Tangier are seen, with Cape Spartel beyond. 
Tangier itself is hidden by an intervening hill. 

An hour soon slipped away, and many photographic 
plates were exposed, while at least 50 huge vultures circled 
round, sometimes swooping down to within 20 or 25 feet of 
us. Doubtless they had their nests among the neighbouring 
limestone crags. A cow and a horse were seen near the 
summit. I was afterwards told there were wild horses on the 
mountain. On the summit, which is covered with serub, 
among which bright-coloured butterflies played, in place of 
a caim is a rough-built stone hut, which my attendant 
informed me was Roman. 

Less than two hours brought me to camp, which I 
found just starting, and the afternoon of the following day we 
got back to Tangier. 

I feel that I owe an apology to my fellow members for 
having inflicted on them an article which has so very little 
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to do with mountaineering. My excuse is that, in addition 
to the interest which recent events have lately given to the 
empire of Morocco, Gebel Musa has probably seldom been 
climbed by a Christian, and as far as I am aware no account 
of its ascent has ever been given. 


ENGELBERG. 
By T. HOWSE, F.L.S. 


AVING spent three weeks in Engelberg last summer, I 

have thought that my botanical and geological observa- 

tions might be useful to many who, like myself, are past the 

climbing age, but who are fond of combining easy excursions 
with some object of interest in view. 

As is usually the case in the Alps, where the sedimentary 
and crystalline formations are seen to meet, the geology of 
the neighbourhood is interesting and varied. This junction 
is well observed in the Surenen valley, under the Grassen 
glacier. The southern slopes of the valley are formed of 
eneiss, and the following strata are found in succession: 
verrucano, rothodolomit, keuper, lias, dogger or brown Jurassic 
rock, and malm or white Jurassic rock ; but the verrucano, 
rothodolomit, and keuper crop out at the base of the Schloss- 
berg, and also on the other side of the glacier towards the 
Titlis. The junction is plainly visible from below, the red 
keuper shale and the yellow dolomite contrasting with the dark 
elacier-worn gneiss. Higher up in the Surenen valley and 
towards the pass the formations are mainly Eocene flysch 
slates and nummulitic sandstone. 

The main valley of Engelberg is formed of secondary 
rocks, from the lias to the Neocomian; but these strata 
have been much disturbed by the upheaval of the crystalline 
rocks, and in some cases the order of succession is reversed 
by overthrusts—for instance, in the Hahnen, the bold peak 
that keeps watch over Engelberg. The summit is formed of 
dogger, which overlies malm, and the malm reposes on 
Eocene strata—a remarkable instance of the disturbing power 
of earth movements. These Eocene strata crop out in various 
places. On the Furren Alp, above Herrenruti, the dark 
flysch slates are quarried for bwilding purposes. These 
quarries are very similar to those, better known, at Matt, in 
the Sernfthal; but I do not think that fossil fish, so abundant 
at Matt, have been found at Iurren. 
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An interesting excursion may be made through the Arni- 
tobel to the Arnialp, and then, following a path on the N. 
side of the valley, to the Juchli pass. The Arnitobel is cut 
through lias strata, and when you have passed over dogger 
‘débris and then over Oxford shales, the Juchh pass is reached, 
which also is formed of Oxford shales. This locality is rich in 
fossils, especially ammonites. Without mounting the pass 
specimens may be picked up in the debris below. On either 
‘side of the pass rise steep cliffs of malm. 

The summits of the Urirothstock group are formed of 
dogger, or brown jura; hence the name, as the brown 
‘colour of the rock, owing to the presence of iron, may appear 
reddish in some lights. Oxford shales, like those on the 
Juchli pass, lie under the dogger, and under these malm, 
which forms the background of the range seen from Engel- 
‘berg and the cirque-like cliffs of the Horbisthal. 

The flora of Iingelberg, without being as rich as that of 
many other Alpine centres—as, for istance, that of Zermatt, 
the Engadine, or the valleys round the Ortler—is sufticiently 
varied. Alpine flowers are numerous and attractive, but 
there are but few rarities. Perhaps the slopes on the S. 
‘side of the Arnialp produce the largest number of Alpine 
plants. I noticed there Primula elatior, Lilium bulbiferum, 
Anemone narcissiflora, and many species of gentian, saxifrage, 
‘and androsace. Edelweiss is abundant higher up, and 
Eryngium alpinum is found on the eastern slopes of the 
“Widderfeld. 

In the shady woods to the N. of the village many orchids 
are met with. Amongst them I may mention Fpipactis 
rubens and Cephalanthera rubra. These woods are a great 
feature at Engelberg; few Alpine centres are so well off 
in this respect. The northern slopes of the Surenen valley 
are rich in Alpine plants—Primula longiflora, Aquilegia 
alpina, Gentiana lutea and purpurea, and many others. 
Edelweiss is abundant near the Spannorter Club hut. 
Gentiana ciliata, Anthericum liliage, and many hmestone-loving 
plants are found in the Horbisthal. 

The Titlis is still a favourite playground—rather dan- 
gerous play for the inexperienced. Accidents frequently 
occur. I saw a man brought down on a stretcher from the 
mountain in sad plight through rash glissading. The Wid- 
derfeld is a favourite mountain, easy and safe, with a fine 
view and good ground for the botanist. I had not visited 
Engelberg for over thirty years. At that time there was one 
good hotel; now they are countless. I spent a few days 
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later on at Unterschachen, in the Schiichenthal. There is 
one good hotel in the village—the Klausen. The valley is 
interesting, and can be reached in 8 hrs. by diligence from 
Altdorf. Unterschichen reminded me of pristine Engelberg. 
I wonder, if I revisit it, at a very advanced age, in thirty 
years’ time, whether it will then be as like Engelberg as it 
is now. 

Engelberg wishes to rival Grindelwald; but, I suppose 
owing to the influx of Germans, it does not attract many 
English. They chiefly congregate m the large Sonnenberg 
Hotel. The landlord of the Engel Hotel, where I stopped, 
told me that he purposes building a winter hotel to attract 
English visitors. Winter hotels must be specially constructed, 
and those at Engelberg are not sufficiently substantial for a 
winter season. Shut in onall sides by precipitous mountains, 
as Engelberg is, the climate in winter is mild and free from 
cold winds. 
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THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WORLD. 
By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 


Some years ago (in 1886) I argued,* with a pertinacity which I am 
afraid may have seemed presumptuous, against the conviction of 
the late General Walker, formerly the head of the Indian Survey, 
that Hermann Schlagintweit, together with Mr. Brian Hodgson, a 
witness of great weight, and more recent Residents in Nepal, were 
mistaken in believing that the snowy peaks visible to the E. from 
the neighbourhood of Katmandu, and called ‘ Gaurisankar’ by the 
inhabitants, included the triangulated peak, 29,002 ft., commonly 
known in England as ‘ Mount I verest.’ , 

Major (now Colonel) Waddell, an authority on these matters, 
expresses what I presume has been the popular verdict on the 
discussion in the following terms :— Tf 

‘On the Continent one of the vague Indian mythological names, 
obtained by Schlagintweit from the Hindooised Nepalese of Khat- 
mandu, for a mountain which he supposed to be identical with 
the Everest of the Survey, is usually assigned to it—namely, 
“ Gauri-sankar,” one of the titles of the conjugal Indian god Shiva, 
the Destroyer, and his wife. But it is not generally known that 
the identity of these two mountains has been conclusively dis- 
proved by General Walker, the late Surveyor-General of India, and 
by Colonel Tanner, his deputy. Owing to the curvature of the 

* Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. viii., New Series, and 
Alpine Journal, vol. xii. 

t Among the Himalayas. By L. H. Waddell. 1899. I have not altered the 
spelling of the local names adopted by the author. 
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earth, and the interposition of other ranges, it is physically im- 
possible to see Everest either from Khatmandu, or the Kaulia 
or Kakani peaks, whence H. Schlagintweit believed he saw it, 
and got his local name, “ Gauri-sankar.” As for Kanchenjunga, 
which Schlagintweit says was also visible from that position, it is 
shown to be “fully one hundred miles beyond the most remote 
point visible from that locality.” And Colonel Tanner has directly 
proved that the Gaurisankar of Schlagintweit is certainly not the 
Everest of the Survey, but a much smaller and totally different 
mountain. He writes, “I have now before me the panoramic 
profiles and angular measurements of Major Wilson, for some time 
Resident in Nepal, who observed from Sheopuri a point on the 
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PEAKS VISIBLE TO THE E. FROM NEAR KATMANDU. 
After a Photograph by Dr. Boeck. 


Kaulia ridge. Schlagintweit’s Gaurisankar, the ‘ Everest’ of 
successive political Residents in Nepal, was pointed out to Major 
Wilson, and from his angular measurements I am able to identify 
that peak as No. XX., 23,447 ft., more than a mile lower than 
Everest, and in point of distance very far short of it.”’’ 

So tar Colonel Waddell. His assertions are convincing on first 
reading, but will hardly bear close examination. Had he referred 
to the official map, of which he furnishes a reproduction, he might 
have noticed that there is nothing in that document to show that 
it is impossible, either from the curvature of the earth or the in- 
terposition of other ranges, separately or combined, for the peak 
of 29,002 ft. to be seen at a distance of 105 to 110 miles from a 
height of 7,000 to 10,000 ft., some seven miles north of Katmandu. 


Makalu. 29.002 feet 


Telephotograph. 
THE NEPAL PEAKS FROM HOOKER’S CHUNJERMA. 


29,002 feet. Makalu. 


Telephotograph. 
THE NEPAL PEAKS FROM SANDAKPHU. 
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From Katmandu itself the great peak would apparently be covered 
by the peak XVIII., 21,957 ft. But what can be seen from the 
city itself never formed any part of my argument. 

In 1886 I concluded my share in the discussion by stating thut 
it must be left for some competent observer at Katmandu to 
decide whether the group crowned by the 29,002 ft.-peak is visible 
from the hills in the vicinity. 

At the end of last year two fresh pieces of evidence turned up. 
Lieut.-Colonel Pears, the Resident at Katmandu, confirmed to me the 
report of his predecessors that the snows seen to the east from near 
Katmandu are locally called ‘ Gaurisankar,’ and Mrs. Pears exhibited 
at the Alpine Club a sketch of this range. The objection will, of 
course, be taken that this new evidence by itself is only a con- 
firmation of the statement of earlier travellers that the eastern 
snows seen from this quarter are called Gaurisankar, and no proof 
that the 29,002-ft. summit is one of the peaks visible. But we 
have also, in a German work* just published, a photograph of 
the view of the eastern snows from the hill (Kaulia and Kakani are 
points on the same ridge) visited by Schlagintweit, with what is 
obviously an enlargement of part of it, showing the principal group. 

Now in these photographs, just over the northern flank of a 
peak we can hardly be wrong im recognising as XVIII., appears a 
snowy mountain, the outline of which corresponds very closely, 
taking into account the relative positions from which the photographs 
were obtained, with the outline of the 29,002-ft. peak in Signor 
Sella’s photograph, as seen from the Chunjerma Pass in eastern 
Nepal. And this mountuin is in the exact position where ‘ Mount 
Everest’ should be. It may be, as the Surveyors insisted, hidden 
from the city by Peak XVIII., but the situation of Kakani, a few 
miles further N., suffices to open it. 

This summit was, we understand from Dr. Boeck, pointed out to 
him as Gaurisankar, and he, apparently quite unconscious both of 
the previous visit of his fellow-countryman to the spot, and that he 
is dealing with a controversial matter, congratulates himself on 
his accomplishment of a pilgrimage to ‘Gaurisankar-Everest, the 
highest mountain of the earth.’ 

It seems, therefore, to me that Dr. Boeck has furnished some 
fresh evidence in favour of the view that Mr. Hodgson was right 
after all, and that the summit known in this country as ‘ Mount 
Everest’ forms part of the group visible, and known as ‘ Gauri- 
sankar,’ to the natives of central Nepal. I should add that a summit 
apparently corresponding in position with the Peak XX. of the 
Survey is also recognisable in Dr. Boeck’s photograph. 

I trust I have made it clear that the point I have been arguing 
throughout is, whether the 29,002-ft. peak is among the snows 
visible from Kakani, and known as Gaurisankar, and not, whether 
Schlagintweit, or Major Wilson, or other observers, have identified 
mgny the particular summit. Most visitors to Sua: including 


* Durch Indien im verschlossenen Land 1 Nepal. By Dr. Boeck. 1893. 
VOL. XXI.-—NO. CLIX. Z 
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the Schlagintweits and, at one time, General Walker himself, 
mistook Makalu for the highest peak. This does not affect the 
fact that ‘Mount Everest’ is visible from Sandakphu. Nor could 
the failure of Europeans at Katmandu to recognise which was the 
culminating point of the group the Nepalese call Gaurisankar prove 
that the 29,002-ft. peak is out of sight, or is not called Ganrisankar. 
Another instance nearer home may help to make the case more 
clear. On the Italian Lakes the Saasgrat has been frequently 
mistaken for Monte Rosa. No one would argue on this account 
that Monte Rosa is invisible, or has not the best right to its name. 
The reason for which the Surveyors argued so strenuously forty- 
five years ago that the 29,002-ft. peak cannot be the Gaurisankar 
of Nepal was, of course, that their chief's proceeding in giving 
the mountain an English name was excused, or justified, at the 
time by the assertion that it had no local or native name. We 
have now got two native names, the Indian name Gaurisankar and 
the Tibetan name Chomokankar, long ago brought forward by 
Chandra Das, and, though never, so far as I know, seriously dis- 
puted, generally ignored, until Colonel Waddell brought it into 
prominence. Personally I should like to see Gaurisankar win the 
day. | 

Dr. Boeck declares quite positively that from Kakani he recog- 
nised Kangchenjunga, Kabru, and Jannu, and, as in a previous 
year he had made the trip from Jarjiling to Pamionchi and 
Akluthang, he ought to have had no difficulty in recognising such 
characteristic forms. Dogmatic assertions about the visibility of 
Kangchenjunga from certain points in central Nepal can, however, 
carry no weight until confirmed by substantial evidence. All 
depends on the exact height of the standpoint and the intervening 
ranges. As far as the curvature of the earth is concerned there is 
no difficuity whatever. I have recognised with the naked eye, and 
examined with glasses, from a summit (Punta di San Matteo) of 
the Orteler group Monte Viso, 210 miles distant, and some of the 
triangulations of the Indian Survey depend on rays of even greater 
length. Kangchenjunga is less than 200 miles from Katmandu and 
is 16,000 ft. higher than Monte Viso. But, as far as I can judge 
from maps, the southern outliers of the (:aurisankar group, over 
20,000 ft. in height, would effectually mask the Sikhim mountains 
from the W. I trust that Colonel Pears on his return to India 
may be able, with the help of the Surveyor-General, to obtain 
telephotographic views of the snowy range, with the bearings of the 
principal pealis as seen from central Nepal, and thus settle detinitely 
the matters still in controversy.* 

* The Journal of a native surveyor who crossed a pass only 24 miles west 
of the 20,002 ft. summit, which was issued as a separate Report in 1887, adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the mountain nomenclature. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
THE REV. JOHN SOWERBY. 


THE Rev. John Sowerby, one of the oldest and most consistent of 
mountaineers, and one of the most regular contributors to the 
‘Alpine Journal,’ died at Bozen, on December 8, at the age of 79. 

John Sowerby was a northerner and a climber born and bred, 
on the father’s side a Cumberland dalesman, on the mother’s 
a Johnstone of Annandale. He was familiar with his native 
mountains in his youth, and in his middle and old age returned to 
his first love, whenever the chance offered, in winter, though sore 
distressed by the modern institutions of big hotels and evening 
tables dhéte. As recently as the winter of 1897, when 74 years 
old, he walked with his knapsack from Patterdale over Striding Edge, 
on Helvellyn, to Wythburn. ‘There secmed to be more stones on 
Striding Edge than there used to be,’ he said to a friend, who adds, 
‘I can hear him saying the words now, and see the kink of his. 
eye.’ 

John Sowerby was a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
went up as a classic, but in his second year he practically gave up 
Latin and Greek for mathematics. In 1847 he was 41st Wrangler, 
and in the second class of the Classical Tripos. A letter to his name 
shows that he also passed with credit the theological examination. 
His contemporaries considered that, if he had specialised earlier in 
mathematics, he would have come out near the top of the list. He 
had excellent abilities of an all-round order, a quick apprehension, 
and a fine memory, good for words and facts, prodigious for figures. 
He was rarely idle. Besides his special Alpine pursuits he was 
often busy with mathematical problems. He could quote his Vergil 
and Horace, he devoured French and German fiction, had a fair 
knowledge of Italian, and quite late in life taught himself some 
Hebrew. 

In 1849 Sowerby was appointed Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College, then recently founded, from which he retired after twenty- 
three years’ work. He did valuable and characteristic service in 
helping on the ill-organised games of the young school; charac- 
teristic because, with his natural sympathy for those who needed 
help, he formed an eleven of presumable duffers, and enlisting the 
co-operation of other masters besides himself, taught them to love 
the game. ‘Sowerby’s Eleven’ became a training school for many 
of the best of Marlburian cricketers. Another service, the value of 
which will be appreciated by those who understand public school 
life, was his presidency of the common room of masters. Well 
informed on many subjects, humorous, kindly, and imperturbably 
genial, he kept his colleagues together. Some of his best work 
intellectually was his teaching of geography, his knowledge of which 
was very wide and accurate. He prepared an excellent set of maps, 
called ‘ Facts in Geography,’ sketched by himself on a plan of his 
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own. John Sowerby, as he was always called, was a general 
favourite with boys and masters. On hearing of his death an old 
Marlburian wrote, ‘I have the most kindly recollection of John 
Sowerby’s kindness to me, but then he was kind to everybody.’ 
What better epitaph could man desire ? 

He did not go tu the Alps until 1860, when he was already past 
the heat and elasticity of youth, though very strong and enduring. 
But from that date until his death, a period of forty-three years, he 
regularly spent his summer holidays in the ‘ playground of Europe,’ 
and since 1872 the best part of each year from spring to late autumn 
in Switzerland or Tyrol. In the winter he for some years retired 
to the Riviera or the neighbourhood of Lucca, but recently his 
summer home was at Gries am Brenner, his winter home at Bozen. 
Few mountaineers probably were better acquainted with the 
Central and Eastern Alps. His happy hunting-grounds, however, 
were the Maderaner Thal, with its neighbouring districts, and the 
lateral valleys of the Brenner. Of the Maderaner Thal he may be 
called the discoverer. With considerable loss to an income which 
was never large he assisted the landlord of the White Cross at 
Amsteg to erect the Alpen-Club hotel near the foot of the Hufi 
Glacier. His earliest companion was that well-known botanist, 
the Rev. T. A. Freston, of Leicester, who first infected him, as he 
did many others, with his own enthusiasm for wild flowers. 
Another early companion was Professor W. Grylls Adams. But 
for several successive seasons of the sixties Mr. Waldemar Mansell 
and I, his colleagues at Marlborough, accompanied him. Our 
regular guide was J. M. Trésch, of the Etzli Thal. Mansell was 
alone with him for one or two seasons, I think. I joimed him 
three times in the seventies and twice in the eighties, each time in 
the Brenner. The last occasion on which the three friends were 
together was in 1889, when our chief climb was the Olperer. 
Sowerby was sixty-five, but still going strong and steadily. For 
several seasons he was alone, but latterly he was often joined by 
his nephew, the Rev. W. H. Milner. If I speak most of hig 
expeditions with Mansell and myself it is because of personal 
knowledge of facts; Sowerby’s experience and knowledge were far 
greater than ours. | 

We have the happiest recollections of those good times, for John 
Sowerby was an excellent mountaineer and the best of companions. 
He was not imprudently adventurous; he came to the work too 
late in life for that, but he was sturdy and very enduring, good for 
sixteen hours and more at a stretch. He was of the intelligent 
order of climbers; he was familiar with the speech of guides and 
porters; he had a good working knowledge of geology and 
meteorology, and had an extensive and minute acquaintance with 
the Alpine flora. He could sketch fairly, and make neat and 
correct maps. He had also a considerable knowledge of general 
and local history. Added to these qualifications he was uniformly 
good-tempered and content, and, best of all, he had that sympathy 
with nature and with man without which travel is mere letter 
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without spirit. His observation of flowers deserves special mention. 
Year by year for many years he worked up N. from the Italian 
side, noting and collecting. He would go far afield in search of 
a particular specimen. I remember the exultant description he 
sent me of a fine pstch of the Wulfenia which he had come across 
in Carinthia. And what a comrade he was, as ready with a quip as 
Falstaff himself, and, like that immortal hero, not only witty in 
himself but the cause of wit in others. Ah! those were noctes 
cenaeque deum when, after a good outing and a good dinner, the 
evening was spent in sorting specimens, or a friendly rubber, or a 
sociable chat with the landlord and his family, with the curé, or 
with the peasant in his hut. I remember how in 1888 I went out 
to Tyrol to hunt him up. Not knowing his exact whereabouts, I 
inquired at Unterberger’s in Innsbruck. The shopman did not 
know Sowerby by name, so I resorted to description. He was easy 
to describe—a tall, big man with grey hair, but originally ruddy, 
and a quick light blue eye. The description quickly told. ‘Oh, 
ja, ja! Ein grosser Herr! ein passionirter Bergsteiger.’ Taking 
the next train I reached Aigner’s comfortable inn at Gries 
while the midday meal was going on. There was John Sowerby 
at the head of the table, surrounded by admiring German guests 
who regarded the englischer Herr as an oracle, a kind of genius 
loct. Wherever he went he was equally at home with young or 
old, male or female, learned or simple, by dint of a perfectly 
- natural character. 

I do not like to leave off without a word of remembrance for 
J. M. Trosch, of the Maderaner Thal. I believe that after our 
time he regarded himself as necessary to that district, and asked 
too high fees for his services. Be that as it may, we had no such 
complaint against him. He accompanied us year by year in 
expeditions reaching from Turin to Innsbruck. He was past his 
youthful prime, but he was very serviceable, strong, and willing. 
He had a good eye for an unknown peak or pass, saved us from 
many a wrong course, and got us out of many a hobble. Once, it 
is true, he fell home-sick, and left us in the middle Engadine—a 
blessing in disguise, for we worked our way round independently by 
the head of the Oetzthal, and after making some ascents there 
came down into the Brenner. 

John Sowerby’s contributions to the literature of the Alps were 
continuous from the first. On looking through the volumes of the 
‘Alpine Journal’ I do not think that I have found one in which he 
is unrepresented either in lists of expeditions, or notes, or reviews, 
once or twice in longer papers. In vol. i. at p. 3838 there is a 
signed note on Alpine byways, ‘From Gadmen to Guttannen,’ 
and in the May number of 1902 there is (pp. 143-147) an unsigned 
review by him of the ‘ Zeitschrift des D.Oe.A.-V.’ For many years 
he reviewed the Swiss ‘ Jahrbuch’ as well as the ‘ Zeitschrift’ 
for this ‘Journal.’ Vol. vil. contains a paper, ‘Round the 
Maderaner Thal,’ illustrated by a map. What memories does that 
paper recall, among them his descending into a fissure of the Hufi 
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‘Glacier, like a disappointed genius in the pantomime. There he 
stuck, jammed against the icy sides. Vain were the efforts of 
Mansell and myself to hoist him. ‘He’s too big,’ we exclaimed 
with Mrs. Ford, until with a deep monotone emerging from his 
sepulchre he issued directions. At p. 341, after describing the 
ascent of the Gross Spannort, he speaks of a remarkable atmo- 
spheric effect as happening to Trésch. Most certainly Sowerby 
was himself the subject. The top of the Spannort is a rocky 
table or altar. We had spent an hour on it making sketches, for 
it was a first ascent. I was the first to descend. When at the 
base of the rock I lcoked up, and never shall I forget the sight 
that met my astonished eyes. ‘Don’t move,’ I called to Sowerby, 
and summoned Mansell to my side as a witness. There stood 
John Sowerby’'s big form on the top against the deep cobalt sky of 
a hot July day. Like some other climbers he was not a dandy in 
his dress. He had on an old felt hat, an old suit once grey, but 
much discoloured, an old pair of wash-leather gloves; the fringe 
of his beard and whiskers were white, the rest still ruddy. But at 
that moment all the grey shone like beaten silver; the yellow and 
the ruddy were burnished gold; the complexion, delicate to the 
last, was like a fresh peach. I am not romancing. It was a 
transfiguration; I can use no other term. Returning to Sowerby’s 
literary contributions, he was a regular correspondent of Swiss and 
Austrian year-books, being a member of their Alpine Clubs; he 
had much to do with the proposed new edition of Ball ; indeed, he 
has left a great deal of material for the ‘Eastern Alps,’ destined, 
alas! not to see the light, and he published, with Rivington’s, a 
delightful little book on ‘The Four Forest Cantons.’ 

Peace to his memory. ‘I will look unto the hills’ might be 
written on his tomb. If, guod Di farint, Alpine climbing is long to 
be a delight, a refreshment to body and mind, a revelation of some 
of the finest mysteries of nature, this will be mainly owing to the 
intelligent and genuine enthusiasm of mountaineers lke John 
Sowerby. I, I. THompson. 


THOMAS BROOKSBANK., 


THERE passed away on June 8 last one of the oldest and most 
devoted of our members, one who, although owing to his retiring 
nature he never took a prominent part at the meetings or in the 
management of the Club, was ever proud of his membership, and 
in its earlier days was a frequent contributor to the ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ in the pages of which, therefore, some memorial of him is 
most fitting. 

several years of his boyhood having been passed in Germany, he 
early acquired a love of Continental travel, but his affections soon 
centred in the Alps, of which his experience was very considerable 
before he joined the Club in 1863. Between 1861 and 1877, as 
mentioned in his touching obituary notice of Kaspar Blatter,* he 
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made thirteen long ‘mountaineering journeys,’ accompanied by 
that well-known guide.) ‘The phrase quoted accurately indicates 
the character of his proceedings in Switzerland. He did not care 
to dash out to a ‘centre’ with the object of attacking the peaks 
around it, but long in advance, with the Dufour map before him, 
his delight was to plan out a ‘journey’ through a considerable 
district. Few men had so exact and comprehensive a knowledge 
of the geography of the whole country. 

His name is not associated with any new ascents of great 
mountains—indeed, he was rather averse from going up a peak 
and coming down on the same side—but passes and glaciers were a 
joy for ever to him, and there are few of any importance in the 
main chain of the Alps which he had not crossed. Jn vols. ii. and vil. 
of the ‘ Journal,’ under ‘ Alpe Byways,’ ‘ Alpine Notes,’ and ‘ New 
Expeditions,’ will be found several interesting accounts of more or 
less important passes which he was the first to make, while his 
longer papers, such as ‘About Engelberg,’ in vol. vi., and ‘The 
Laquin and Rossboden Passes,’ in vol. vi1., show the minute obser- 
vation, the accurate and exhaustive description, and the love of his 
subject which were eminently characteristic of him. 

He was an enthusiastic mountaineer in the best sense of the 
term. A genuine worshipper of the beauties of nature, great and 
small, and keenly sensitive to form and colour, whether as he so 
often saw them in the brightness of the new-born day, or when the 
shades of evening were falling, he would still maintain that 
‘joy’s soul lies in the doing,’ and would tuke the greatest interest 
in every step of the climb. So while no one could be more im- 
pressed by 


The silence that is in the sturry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills 


(words he was fond of quoting), or feel more of the exaltation of 
spirit that comes to us in their presence, which of his companions 
can ever forget the nights passed in chalets, usually cheerless 
enough occasions, but which his wit and merriment transformed 
into veritable noctes ambrosiane alike for guides and herdsmen and 
themselves ? 

He was indeed the most charming of companions, and he had 
moreover the gift of imparting no small share of his ardour to his 
fellow-travellers, especially to those somewhat younger than him- 
self, who had reason to feel grateful to him for, we may almost 
say, revealing to them the ‘splendour of the hills.” Too many of 
those who knew him thus during his active climbing days are, alas! 
no more, but some remain who, on reading this slight tribute to 
his memory, will join with the writer in sincere regret that one 
more of the truest lovers of the Alps has left us. 

Thomas Brooksbank took his degree at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1847, was called to the Bar in 1849, and practised for 
Many years in Lincoln’s Inn. Widely read in literature, an ac- 
complished linguist, and poetically gifted in a high degree, he at 
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various times and as a labour of love translated Dante and Heine, 
although he could only be prevailed upon to publish the ‘ Inferno.’ 
The ‘ Buch der Lieder,’ of which his MS. remains, may, however, 
yet see the light. Of the arts, more especially music and painting, 
he had a keen appreciation, and when his climbing days were long 
over he turned with all the enthusiasm of his nature to Italian 
travel. For Rome in particular he cherished an absorbing and 
intense admiration, as deep and vivid as that which he felt for his 
tirst love—Switzerland. This is not the place to refer further to 
his strictly personal qualities. Suffice it to say in conclusion that 
a warmer-hearted friend never breathed, and that as such he will 
be long and deeply mourned. A. J. 


H. G. 8. LAWSON. 


By the death of H. G. S. Lawson, on the 25th of October last, the 
Club has lost one of the most valued of its younger members. An 
all-round athlete from school days, with great powers of endurance, 
he took to mountaineering in Scotland about ten years ago, and 
soon became one of the most enthusiastic members of the Scottish 
Mountaineering Club. He was librarian to the Club at the time 
of his death. As in so many cases, love of the Highlands led to 
a love of the Alps, and by 1899 he was qualified for and elected a 
member of the Alpine Club. 

The writer first met hin in 1898 at Zermatt, where he was laid 
up with water on the knee. His pluck and good spirits, while 
bearing the disappointment of seeing his companion and guides 
going off on the expeditions he had hoped to share, led to the 
formation of a friendship which deepened at every meeting. He 
was in the Alps again in the summer of 1899, and every year 
since, and his record of expeditions was a proof of his enthusiasm 
as a Climber. Last summer he crossed Mt. Blanc and made 
other expeditions, and seemed in perfect health, but in the 
beginning of October, after his return to his home in Edinburgh, 
he was attacked by typhoid fever, which proved fatal. He was 
not known to very many members of the Club, but by those who 
had met him in the Alps and the Highlands he was looked upon 
as a true and valued friend. G. od. 


THE HIMALAYAN EXHIBITION AT THE ALPINE CLUB. 


THe Committee were well advised in arranging for an exhibition 
of Himalayan landscapes. We might beforehand have anticipated 
that there would have been some difficulty in filling the Hall; 
on the contrary there was an overtlow. Yet there were several 
artists and amateurs whose work was not represented. Amongst 
these we may mention the Russian Verestchaguin—whose enor- 
mous picture of the Vale of Akluthang under Kangchenjunga hung 
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between his life-like portraits of Kasbek and Elbruz in the 
Grafton Galleries a few years ago, and who at an earlier date 
exhibited in London some very forcible oil sketches in Sikhim— 
and the late Sir Richard Temple, who was even prouder of his 
powers as an artist than of his talent as an administrator. 

Foremost ainong our contributors in the late Exhibition was Mr. 
Alfred Williams, with ten large pictures of the Sikhim and Kumaon 
Himalayas; views of the snows taken from some position in the outer 
range—the foothills, to use a convenient Americanism. These 
drawings were generally admired, and, as is natural whenever a 
new problem is attacked, freely discussed. Much of the criticism, 
perhaps, arose from a failure to apprehend the precise object and 
intention of the artist. Regrets were expressed by some that Mr. 
Williams had not made more picturesque use of his material— 
that he had not introduced more incident and arrangement in his 
foregrounds. 

We hold, on the contrary, that Mr. Williams has displayed in 
his design a very able judgment of the artistic requirements of his 
subjects. The ordinary conventional treatment of landscape is ill 
adapted to the huge spaces the Himalayas display when seen from 
a distance. The main point in Mr. Williams’s mind was the repre- 
sentation of the snowy range; his mission was to convey to 
mountain lovers something of the impression the greatest moun- 
tains in the world produce on those who are fortunate enough to 
visit them. To treat the snows as mere background to more or 
less elaborate studies in rock and forest would have been, from 
his point of view, futile. By treating his middle distances as 
foregrounds, waves of colour, be has enabled the eyes of the 
spectator to do what the eyes of the traveller do— fasten at once 
on the centre and object of his design, the ‘mystic mountain 
range.’ In the drawing of ‘ Kedernath’ the middle distance 1s of 
somewhat larger proportions than in the case of the other pictures, 
but the artist has skilfully contrived that in place of interfering with 
the distant snows it shall by its very size and solidity of modelling 
give an impressive sense of the vastness of the revion pourtrayed. 
‘Badrinath, with a glow on the sky behind it, was an attractive 
subject. The several Darjiling drawings were all admirably taith- 
ful and effective reproductions of the marvellous landscape that 
is from time to time revealed to the dwellers on the heights of 
Darjiling—a town in a situation comparable to the top of Monte 
Generoso. In one of them, which gained by being seen at a 
certain distance, he boldly attempted to represent an unearthly 
vision, Which no one who has once witnessed it is likely ever to 
forget, the afterglow on the Himalaya---a deeper, tawnier glow, 
more like a ruby (or, as @ visitor observed, old port) than the rose 
of the Alps. The colour on the mountain peak satisfied our re- 
collections, but in the sky behind it and the shadows below the 
subtleties of atmospheric effect might have been carried further. 
Atmospheric effect used to be Mr. Williams's weak point; but in 
these drawings he has shown in a far greater degree than ever 
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before his sense of it. To do full justice to the effects of the 
Himalaya would require a greater than Turner, of whose work, 
it is interesting to note, Sir Joseph Hooker was reminded by the 
scenery round Kangchenjunga. We have said nothing of Mr. A. 
Williams’s characteristic qualities—appreciation and careful draw- 
ing of mountain form and detail, sense of space and size in the 
pourtrayal of a snowy range. These were evident everywhere in 
his Himalayan work. The general judgment of the visitors to the 
Exhibition was that his drawings gave them a new and vivid im- 
pression of Himalayan grandeur. We congratulate Mr. Williams 
heartily both on his boldness and his success. 

General Sir Michael Biddulph and Colonel G. Strahan sent a 
number of drawings of various quality about and beyond Kashmir, 
some pleasing and all of topographical imterest. Among them 
were views of Nanga Parbat and the Haramukh Peak. From the 
collection of the late Colonel Tanner the Committee were fortunate, 
through the kindness of his widow, in securing some very fine 
specimens of his vigorous draftsmanship in black and white. In 
these we seemed to distinguish two varieties—those made on the 
spot, and reproductions from memory where the mountain forms 
were more or less arranged and improved, and their details con- 
ventionalised. Needless to say that to a climber’s eye the former 
were in every way preferable, and we fancy most artists agreed 
with us. 

We must not omit to mention some careful studies of Hima- 
layan peaks and forests in the neighbourhood of Darjiling by Mrs. 
James Jardine, which added to the variety of the show. 

Next in attractiveness to Mr. Williams’s contributions were a 
series of small drawings by an amateur—Mrs. Pears, the wife of 
the present Resident in Nepal—which were doubly interesting, on 
account of their technical merits and from the fact that they were 
taken round Katmandu, in a district that is accessible, as a rule, 
only to the Resident and his few invited guests. The drawing of 
the great peaks Dhawalagiri and Gosainthan was obviously accurate, 
while the peculiar softness of their outlines seen through the sunny 
Himalayan atmosphere was rendered with surprising success. Nor 
were the valley views and bits of architecture less good of their 
kind. Itis seldom that we meet with an amateur able to produce 
the effect aimed at with such apparent ease and precision. We 
hope that in future years we may have the pleasure of seeing further 
examples of Mrs. Pears’ skill in the delineation of great mountains 
in a little space. 

Mr. McCormick on this occasion limited his contributions to a few 
specimens of the vigorous sketches of the Karakoram and Kashmir 
of the kind we have seen and admired before. 
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STHE following additions have been made since October :— 


New Bovks. Presented by the Authors or Publishers. 


(Foreign works may be obtained through Mr. David Nutt, 57 Long Acre 
London, W.C.) 


*Abercrombie, Capt. W. R. Alaska. Copper River exploring expedition, 
189Y. vo, pp. 167; 100 plates. 
Washington. Government Printing Office, 1900 
*_._. and Capt. E. F. Glenn. Reports of explorations in the Territory of 
Alaska (Cooks Inlet, Sushitna, Copper, and Tannna Rivers), 1898. 8vo, 
pp. 464; maps. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1899 
Abruzzi, 8.A.R. Luigi Amadeo di Savoia, Duca degli. La ‘Stella Polare’ 
nel Mare Artico 1899-1900. Imp. 8vo, pp. xi, 592; maps, plates. 
Milano, Hoepli, 1903 
With autograph inscription, ‘Al Club Alpino Inglese. Luigi di Savoia. 
*Alpenzeitung, Deutsche. Illustrierte Halbmonatsschrift. Vols. 1-3. 
‘Miinchen, G. Lammer, 190)-2. 10M. a volume 
Alpinismo e tourismo. Rivista quindicale, I, 1-3. Obl. 4to, pp. 12. 
Milano, Via Montebello 3, Oct. 15-Dec. 20, 1902 
The first numbers of a new paper. 
*Arnold, Dr. C. Liederbiichlein fiir Alpenfreunde. 3. Aufl. 8vo, pp. 206. 
Innsbruck, Edlinger, 1902. M.1 
*Benson, C. E. Crag and hound in Lakeland. 8vo, pp. xvi, 213; plates. 
London. Hurst and Blackett, 1902. 8/6 
Chandra Das, Sarat. Journey to Lhasa and central Tibet. Edited by the 
Hon. W. W. Rockhill. 8vo, pp. xiv, 285; maps, ill. 
London, Murray, for the R.G.S., 1902. 10/6 nett 
The journey was taken 20 years ago. 
tCollie, J. Norman. Climbing on the Himalaya and other mountain ranges. 
8vo, pp. x1i, 315; plates, maps. Edinburgh, Douglas, 1902 
Darsuzy, G. Les Pyrénées Francaises. Les livres d'or de la science, 15. 
(7me édition), 8vo, pp. 1925 ill. Paris, Schleicher fréres, 1899. Fr. 1,50 
A good little hundbook, fairly illustrated, on the geopzraphy, flora, fauna, 
mountaineering, ete., of the Pyrenees, described from the author’s own 


experience. 
Dessauer, A. Jochwind. Ernste und launige Erzihlungen aus luft’ger Hohe. 
8vo, pp. 203. Mitinchen, Lindauer, 1902. M. 1,20 


Contents: Der Bergfiihrer: Bergsteigertypen -Der Schrotfentrott!—Der 
unternehmunyslustize Neuling-——Die harmlose Kategorie d. Joch- 
finden, u.s.w.—Der Renommist; ete. Light and amusing stories. 

Ficker, Hch. v. und Dr. Otto Ampferer. Aus Innsbrucks Bergwelt. Wander- 
bilder aus Innsbrucks Bergen. 4to, 229; plates. 
Innsbruck, Schwick, 1902. M. 15 

Ascents of Breitenkopf, Schlicke Tiirm, Hmspitz, Lisenser Fernerkogel, 
and other rock peaks, in a district still too little known by Enylish 
climbers. The excellent plates are from photographs by Otto Melzer. 

Fountain, Paul. The great mountains and forests of South America.  8vo, 
pp. 306; ill. London, Longmans, 1902. 10/6 nett 

Chietly on the fauna of the little frequented parts of South America. 
Some vivid descriptions of the scenery as seen from the deep valleys 
of the Andes. At p.199 the author mentions that he ‘frequently 

S Proof copies of the additions list, printed on one side only, may be had by 
members applying a month before publication to the Editor, 23 Savile Row, 
London, W.; price 2d. 

* See ‘Reviews and Notices’ in this number. 

fT See ‘ Reviews and Notices * in last number. 
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witnessed a prismatic reflection from the snow, forming a sort of 
rainbow. The weather was beautifully fine and bright; and the 
phenomenon was only noticed when we were at great elevations 
(above the snow-line), and emanated from points below us.’ Some of 
the valleys he passed through were so deep and narrow that nothing 
living, not even a weed, was found in them. 
*Godley, A. D. Second strings. 8vo, pp. 99. 
London, Methuen, 1902. 2/6 nett 
*Grand-Carteret, John. La montagne a travers les ages. Role joué par celle: 
facon dont elle a été vue. 1. Des temps antiques a la tin du dix-huitiéme 
siecle. 307 illustrations d’apres les documents anciens. 4to, pp. xv, 539 ; 
numerous plates and illustrations. 
Grenoble, Falque et Perrin; Moutiers, Ducloz, 1903. Fr. 40 for vols. 1 
and 2. 
Hintner, Dr. V. Die Stubaier Ortsnamen mit Einschluss der Flur- und 
Gemarkungsnamen. Eine sprachliche Untersuchung. 8vo, pp. xv, 231. 
Wien, A. Halder, 1902 
Konig, E. Alpiner Sport. Bibliothek fiir Sport und Spiel, 18. &vo; ill. 
Leipziyz, Grethlein, 1903. M. 3,50 
A good handbook, artistically illustrated. 
Le Blond, Mrs. Aubrey. ‘True tales of mountain adventure for non-climbers 
young and old. 8vo, pp. xvi, 299; ill. London, Unwin, 1903. 10/6 nett 
Machacek, Dr. Fritz. Gletscherkunde. 8vo, pp. 125; ill. 
Leipzig, Goschen, 1902. Pfg. 80 
This is no. 154 of the Sammlung Géschen, a series of yood, cheap text- 
books, one of which we have previously noticed, Dr. Sieger's Die Alpen. 
A clear account is given of all the conditions under which glaciers 
form, move, extend or retreat, and of their geographical distribution. 
The illustrations are well chosen to illustrate the appearance of snow- 
fields and glaciers. 
*Mazel, Antoine. La photographie artistique en montagne. Svo, pp. xii, 
184; plates. Paris, Mendel 1902). Fr. 6 
*Mont Blanc through the stereoscope. 8vo, pp.174; map. 23 stereographs. 
New York, etc., Underwood & Underwood, 1902. 23/- 
These may be obtained at 3 Heddon Street, Regent Street, W. 
Neufeld-Miinchen, C. A. lust. Fiihrer durch Bosnien und die Hercegovina. 
8vo, pp. 96; map, ill. Wien, ete., Hartleben, 1903 
Neve, Dr. Arthur. Picturesque Kashmir. Roy. 8vo, pp. xvi, 163; ill. 
London, Sands, 1900 
Contains well-illustrated accounts of the mountains and glaciers in the 
district, with description of some of the author’s climbs, eg. the 
ascent of Panimik Peak. On p. 143 the author, in connexion with 
this uscent, says: ‘The inference appears to be that men may become 
rapidly habituated to living at an altitude. In many parts of 
Laduk there are goatherds who spend the summer months at a height 
no less than that of Mont Blanc. Such men would probably ascend 
another 10,000 feet with little inconvenience from the diminished 
pressure and decreased amount of oxygen.’ 
Paulcke, W. Der Skilauf. 2. Aufl. 8vo, pp. 183, 
Freiburg i. Br., Wagner, 1903. M. 2,50 
*Renk, Anton. Ueber den Firnen. Unter den Sternen. Gedichte. 8vo, pp. 206. 
Iinz, etc., Oesterreich. Veriaysanstalt {1902} 
Rivett-Carnac, Marion. Little Edelweiss in Switzerland. Adapted from the 
Swiss Verses of Mdlle Goetz. Roy. 8vo, pp. 48; ill. 
London, Duckworth, 1902. 3/6. 
A pretty little tale for children, of how a little Edelweiss, in obedience 
to the Rose Queen’s call, left her home among the glaciers and 
descended to the valley: of what befell her there, and of how she re- 
turned to the mountain heights on a swallow’s back. 


* See ‘ Reviews and Notices’ in this number. 
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Rothpletz, A. Geologischer Fiihrer durch die Alpen. 1. Das Gebiet der zwei 
grossen rhitischen Ueberschiebungen zwischen Bodensee und dem Engadin. 
Sammlung geologischer Fiihrer X. 8vo, pp. xiv, 256; ill. 

Berlin, Gebr. Borntraeger, 1902. M. 4 
A useful little handbook. Eighteen excursions covering the district are 
described from the point of view of yeology. 

Saussure, H. B. L’ascension du Mont-Blanc. Extraits des relations de 
Vauteur précédés d'une notice par Léon Chauvin. 8vo, pp. 237; ill. 

Limoges, Ardant (1902). Fr. 2 
Extracts from Voyages dans les Alpes arranged as a school reading 
book. 

Story, A. T. Swiss life in town and country. 8vo, pp. x, 248; ill. 

London, Newnes, 1902. 3/6 nett 
A good account of the present social, municipal and political conditions 
ruling in Switzerland. 

Stratz, R. La mort blanche. 3me édition, 12mo; pp. 312. 

Paris, Ollendorff, 1902 
In vol. xx. p. 351 of this ‘Journal,’ we mentioned the fifth edition of 
the German original of this novel,‘ Der Weisse Tod,’ and now the 
French translation has reached a third edition. The central incident 
is an accident that happens to two climbers in a snowstorm on the 
lower part of the Matterhorn—the result of a deliberate tempting of 
danger, such as justitied the opinion of ‘un célebre spécialiste pour 
les nerfs, qui avait signalé comme une forme de la folie la manie du 
sport alpin.’ 

*Telegraph Social Code, The vid Eastern. 8vo, pp. 320. 

London, Hutchinson, 1902, 5/— nett 

Viollier, E. W. Le Val de Bagnes. Chables, Lourtier, Fionnay. 8vo, pp. 24; 

ill. Vevey (Sauberlein et Pfeiffer), 1902 
A short guide to the climbing in the district. 

Volkens, Dr. Georg. Der Kilimandscharo. Darstellung der allgemeineren 
Ergebnisse eines fiinfzehnmonates Aufenthalts im Dschaggalande. 4to, 
pp. ix, 388. Berlin, Reimer, 1897. M. 4 (reduced price) 

*Wolterstorff, Dr. Hermann. Aus dem Hochgebirge. Erinnerungen eines 
Bergsteigers. 8vo, pp. xii, 212; maps, plates. 

Magdeburg, Selbstverlay, Gustav Adolfstr. 18/1, 1902. M. 7 


Older Books. 


Addison, Joseph. Remarks on several parts of Italy, &e., in the years 1701, 
1702, 1703. The Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 8304. London, Tonson, 1726 
pp. 258-304, Geneva, Switzerland, Tyrol. 
Agassiz, L., late of the R.N. A journey to Switzerland, and Pedestrian Tours 
‘ in that Country. 8vo, pp. vii, 288; frontispiece. 
London, Smith, Elder, 1833 
Grindelwald, Rhone Glacier, Chamonix, etc. 
Alpen-Flora von Deutschland und der Schweiz, Katalog zur. 
Mannheim, F. Heckel, 1870 
A catalogue of the 400 coloured photographs in the Alpine Club Library. 
Helvetiorum Respublica. Diversorum Autorum quorum nonnulli nune 
primum in lucem prodeunt. 32mo, 535 pp. 
Lugd. Bat. Ex Officina Elzeviriana, 1627 
This contains :— 
Brevis Helvetiae Geographica Descriptio, ex F. Guillimanno, et aliis. 
Helvetiae Soli Natura, ex H. Glareano, et aliis. 
De Fluviis aliquot Helvetiae. 
Iosiae Simleri de Republica Helvetiorum libri duo. 
D. Heremitae de Helvetiorum situ. 
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Lavizzari, Luigi. Excursioni nel Cantone Ticino. Fascicoli 1, 2. 8vo, 


pp. 301. Lugano, Veladini, 1859 
( —). Prospetto delle altitudini dei paesi, dei monti e dei laghi del Cantone 
Ticino. 8vo, pp. 48. Locarno, Tip. Cantonale, 1860 
(Martyn, Rev. T.] Guide du voyugeur en Suisse. Traduit de l'anglois. 
-12mo, pp. 179. Geneve, Dufart, 1788 
Osenbriiggen, Ed. Alpes et glaciers de Ia Suisse... . Traduit par C. F. 
Girard. 4to, pp. 375; 60 steel plates. Bale, Kriisi (ce. 1869] 


A translation of Das Hochgebirge der Schweiz, Busel, 1868. 
Pictet, Ad. Une course a Chamounix. Conte fantastique. 8vo, pp. 200. 
(2me édition.] Genéve, Cherbuliez ; Paris, Sandoz, 1872 
Pictet, J. P.et F. J. Itinéraire de Chamouni, de Sixt, des deux Saint-Bernard, 
et des Vallées autour du Mont-Blanc. 12imo, pp. xxxvi, 372; map, 
panorama. Geneve et Paris, Cherbuliez, 1840 
Ruskin, John. In Montibus Sanctis. Studies of mountain form and of its 
visible causes. Collected and compiled out of ‘ Modern Painters.’ 2 parts. 
8vo, pp. 85. Orpington, Allen, 1884; 1885 
(Presented by G. W. H. Ellis, Esq.) 

Praoterita. The four following parts: -Vol. 2, chep. 5. The Simplon; 
chap. 7, Macupnapa; vol. 3, chap. 1, The Grande Chartreuse; chap. 2, 


Mont Velan. 8vo. Orpington, Allen, 1886-1888 
Russell-Killough, Count Henri. A fortnight in the Pyrenees (Luchon to 
San-Sebastian). 18mo, pp. 165. Pau, Vignancour, 1868 


(Presented by G. W. H. Ellis, Esq.) 
Smith, Albert. Mont Blane. 8vo, pp. 88. Privately printed, London, 1852 
One of a few copies of the article in Blackwood’s Magazine reprinted 
with additions. 
Whynmper, Fred. ‘Travel and adventure in the Territory of Alaska.  8vo, 


pr. xx, 331; map, ill. London, Murray, 1868 

Club Publications. 
*American Alpine Club. Constitution, ete. 8vo, pp. 16. 1902 
Dauphiné, Soc. des Touristes du. Annuaire, 27. 1902 


Among the articles are ;— 
W. A. B. Coolidge; Le mont Pelvoux : La Meije. 
L. Bétoux ; Les grandes routes de la Tarentuaise. 
W. Kilian; Observations sur les glaciers. 
Cupitaine X.; Le Brianconnais. 

D.u.0e.A.-V. Zeitschrift, 33. 1902 

Contains among other articles :-— 
F. Ramsauer, Die Alpen im Mittelalter. 
J. Keller, V. v. Schetfel als Tourist. 
W. BR. Rickmers, Gebirgswanderungen in Bochura. 
G. E. Lammer, Der Texelgruppe. 
H. Steinitzer, Die Carnischen Voralpen. 
A. Witzenmann, Die Gruppe der Cadinspitzen. 

— — Wissenschaftliche Ergiinzungshefte zur Zeitschrift, 1, 3. Das Gottes- 
ackerpluteau, ein Karrenfeld im Aurgau. Studien zur Losung des Karren- 
problems v. Dr. Max Eckert. 4to, pp. vi, 108; maps, plates. 

Innsbruck, 1902 

--- Register zu den Vereinsschriften des D.u.Oe.A.-V. 1. Nachtrag. 
1895-1900. Innsbruck, 1901 

Dutch Alpine Club, Leyden. Voorloopige Statuten der Nederlundsche Alpen- 
Vereeniging. 8vo, pp. 9. (1902) 

Marseilles, Soc. les excursionnistes Marseillais. Bull. annuel. 5. 1902 

pp. 40-51 ; Ascension de la Barre des Ecrins, par A. Pellice. pp. 52-7; 
Dans le Massif de Belledonne. 
Ticinese, Club alpino. Annuario, 1-5. Bellinzona, 1887-1895 
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Pamphlets and Magazine Articles. 


Finsterwalder, Dr. S. et E. Muret. Les variations périodiques des glaciers. 
viime rapport. 8vo, pp. 21. Reprinted from Arch. d. Sc., xiv. 
Genéve, Georg, 1902 
Gordon, A.C. Climbing the Scotch Alps. 8vo, pp. 635, 640; ill. In The 
Cosmopolitan, New York, xxxiii, 6. Oct. 1902. 10 cts. 
(Presented by the International News Co., Chancery Lane.) 
Myen, P. A. Bidrag til brmegnes geograti. 8vo, pp. 97-229. In Nyt Mag. f. 
Naturvid., Christiania, 37, 2-3. ; 1900 
A very interesting account of the geography of the glaciers of Scandi- 
navia, and their mention in Jiterature. 
—— Variations of Norwegiun Glaciers. 8vo, pp. 73-116. In Nyt Mag. f. 
Naturvid., Christiania, 39, 1-2. 1901 
(These two presented by the Editor, Prof. N. Wille.) 
Reid, H. F. Variations of Glaciers, vii. 8vo, pp. 313-317. In Journ. of 
Geology, Chicnyo, x, 3. April-May, 1902 
An epitome of the 6th Report of Internat. Commission. 
S.,H.S. The seeret of the mountaihi-. vo, pp. 243-253. In the Humane 
Review, London, E. Bell. October, 1902. 1a. 
On the pleasure given by mountain scenery. 
Schieritz, Lt. E. Der Meruberg in Deutsch-Ostafrikn. 4to, pp. 85-9. In 
Globus, Braunschweig, 82, 6. 7 August, 1902 
Views of Meru, of which only three from the south have hitherto 
existed, are here given, tuken from the north, south and south-east. 
These show it to be a finely shaped volcanic pyramid, presenting few 
mountaineering difficulties, and though over 15,000 ft. high showing 
no trace of snow. The first ascent, November 1901, by Dr. Uhlig and 
Lieut. Schieritz, is here described. They reached a point 300 feet 
lower than the highest surnmit, which they were unable to attempt 
from lack of time. 
Viege, Les Vallées de; Saas et le Mont-Rose. The valleys of Viége, Saas 
und the Mont-Rose. 8vo, pp. 7; map. Genéve, Duchamp [c. 1840] 
(Presented by H. S. Thompson, Esq.) 


The following have been presented by W. R. Rickmers, Esq. :— 
Bohm, Dr. A. Eintheilung der Ostalpen. Geog. Abhandl. v. A. Penck, 1, 3. 


4to, pp. viii, 243-477 ; mup. Wien, Hoélzel, 1887 
Bonstetten, K. V. v. Skundinavien und die Alpen. Mit einem Anhange 
tiber Island. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 111. Kiel, v. Maack, 1827 


Briickner, Dr. E. Die Vergletscherung des Salzachgebietes nebst Beobach- 
tungen tiber die Eiszeit in der Schweiz. Geog. Abhandl. hgg. v. A. Penck, 
1,1. 4to, pp. x, 183; mups. Wien, Holzel, 1886 

C.A.F. Section du Sud-ouest. Bulletins 1 et 3. 1877-1878 

Céard, N. Mémoire et observations historiques et critiques sur la route du 
Simplon, et autres objets Vart. 4to, pp. 64; map. Paris, Geury, 1820 

N. Céurd was the engineer of the road. 
Cermenati, M. L’ ulpinismo e la scuola. 8vo, pp. 112. Roma, Loescher, 1898 
Reprinted in Cose di alpinismo. 
Christ, H. Ueber die Verbreitung der Pflanzen der alpinen Region der 
gia Alpenkette. N. Denks. d. allg. schw. Ges., 22. 4to, pp. 84; 
Ziiich, Ziircher & Furrer (1867) 
D.u. Oe. A. -V. Niirnberg. Sektionsvortriiye. 8vo, pp.288. Niirnberg, Nister (1805) 
Contents, iter alia :— 
E. Ramspeck : Besteigung d. Fiinffingerspitze. 
P, Bauridel: Meine Reise in die Hohe Tatra. 
K. Funk: Ueber die Madele-Gubel. 
H. Seytfert: Das Totenkirchl. 
Dr. Dittmann: Hochtouren in d. Rieserfernern. 
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D.u.0e.A.-V. Laibach. Alpine Diatetik. Ein Vortrag v. Dr. F. Keesbacher. 
8vo, pp. 40. 1882 
Edler, K. E. Eine Glocknerfahrt. Novelle. 8vo. pp. 69-104. 
Leipzig, P. Reclam (c. 1890) 
Gottschalk, Fr. Das Chamounithal am Fusse des Montblanc. Ein Begleiter 
auf der Reise durch dasselbe. 12mo, pp. xiv, 148; frontispiece. 
Halle, Hemmerde u. Schwetschke, 1811 
Gruber, C. Ucber das Quellyebiet und die Entstehung der Isar . . . aus dem 
mittleren Karwendel. 8vo, pp. 68; map. Miinchen, Straub, 1887 
Gsaller,C. Duns Stubeithal. Eine topogriphisch-touristische Darstellung von 
Thal und Gebirg. 4to, pp. vii, 308; maps, plates. 
Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1891 
This guide-book forms the first portion of the larger work published in 
the sume year, Stubei; Thal und Gebirg. 
Haller, A.v. Versuch Schweizerischer Gedichte. 11. Aufl. &vo; plates. 
Bern, Typog. Gesellschaft, 1777 
Contains Die Alpen, 1729. 
(Hayward, A.) Some account of a journey across the Alps, in a letter toa 
friend. 12mo, pp. 44. Privately printed. London, Roworth, 1834 


This is the first edition. Fifty copies of a second, corrected, edition 
were afterwards printed, for which the whole type was reset. 
Kurowski, Dr. L. Die Hohe der Schneeyrenze mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 

der Finsteranrhorn-Gruppe.  4to, pp. 119-160. Geog. Abhandl. v. 


A. Penck, 5, 1. Wien u. Olmiitz, Hélzel, 1891 
Maquelin, L. Ascension du Mont-Combin ou Graffeneire le 8 juillet 1865. 
8vo, pp. 23. Genéve, Bonnant, 1866 
Meisner, Fr. Reise durch das Berner Oberland nach Unterwalden ftir die 
Jugend beschrieben. &vo, pp. 251; plates. Bern, Burgdorfer, 1821 
This is the second edition of Alpenreise, published in 1801. 
Merian, M. Topographin Helvetiae. . . . 1654 


This copy is complete, though not in quite so good a condition as the 
imperfect copy hitherto in the Club library. 
Miller, A. Schweizerische Touristenblitter. 8vo, pp. 371. 

Leipzig, Weber, 1857 
Oest. Touristen-Club. Die Entwicklung der Hochtouristik in den dsterreich- 

ischen Alpen. Von Dr. G. Gréger u. J. Rabl. 8vo, pp. xi, 258 ill. 
Wien, Lechner, 1890 
Parrot, Dr. F. Reise zum Ararat unternommen in Begleitung der Herrn W. 
Federov, M. Behaghel v. Adlerskron, J. Hehn und K. Sechiemann, 2 vols, 


8vo, map, plates. Berlin, Haude u. Spenner, 1834 
Petersen, W. Aus Transkaukasien und Armenien. Reisebriefe. 8vo, pp. x, 
140. Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1885 


Ruthner, A. v. Die grisseren Expeditionen in den Oesterreichischen Alpen 
nus dem Juhre 1864. 4to, pp. 206-215. In Petermann’s Mit., Gotha, 1864 
Schaubach, A. Die Deutschen Alpen. vols 1-4, 8vo. 

Jena, Frommann, 1845 : 1846 

Schweizer, J. J. u. Andere. Das Fawlhorn im Grindelwald. Ein Topo- 
graphie- und Panoram-Gemiilde. Svo, pp. villi, 56; panorama. 

Bern, Jenni, 18352 

Seyffert, Hans. Das Contrinthal. Ein Vortrag gehalten in d. Sektion 


Ntirnberg. 8vo, pp. 31; plate. : Niirnberg, Stich (1895) 
Simony, Dr. Fr.; Beyleitender Text zu dem Bilde Gletscher-Phainomene von. 
4to, pp. 24. (Wien, Hélzel, 1873) 


The picture was at the exhibitions in London, 1862, and in Vienna, 1873. 
Stonawski, J. Besteigung des ‘ Monte Rosa,’ der ‘ Jungfrau,’ des ‘ Weisshorn,’ 
des ‘ Matterhorn,’ und die Mineralientundorte des Binnenthal. &vo, pp. 54. 
Briinn, Winiker, 1888 

Tyndall, J. Professor Helmholtz on ice and glaciers. 8vo, pp. 15; ill. Re- 
printed from Phil. May., London. December 1865 
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Ulrich, M. Das Létschenthal, der Monte Leone, der Portiengrat und die 


Diablerets. 8vo, pp. 291-327. 20 Jan. 1851 
___- Der Geltenyrat, das Heremence- und Bagnethal, das Einfischthal und der 
Weissthorpass. 8vo, pp. 35-74. 20 Dec. 1852 


The above are taken from Mit. d. naturf. Ges., Ziirich. 
—— Die Ersteigung des Tédi. 8vo, pp. 28; map. Reprinted from Mit. d. 
Naturf. Ges., 94-6. Ziirich, Ziircher u. Furrer, 1854 
Vadianus. Pomponii Melae de orbis situ libri tres, accvratissime emendati, 
una cli Commétariis Ioachimi Vadiani Heluetii castigatioribus. . . . 4to. 
Basileae (A. Cratander) 1522 
In Book 1, p. 34, of this second edition, occurs the account of Vadian’s 
ascent of Pilatus, ‘anno posteriore,’? 1521. This does not occur in 
the 1518 edition. 
Walder, Dr. E. Aus den Bergen. Wanderungen durch Graubiinden und 
Tirol. 8vo, pp. 170. Ziirich, Schulthess, 1896 
Waltenberger, A. Orographie des Wetterstein-Gebirges und der Mieming- 
kette. 4to, pp. 59; maps. Augsburg, Lampart, 1882 
Weilenmann, J. J. Eine Ersteigung des Piz Linard im Unter-Engadin. 
12mo, pp. 49. St. Gallen, Scheitlin & Zollikofer, 1859 
Reprinted in Aus d. Firnenwelt. 
Wenzel, Hch. Reiseskizzen aus Tyrol und dessen Nachbarschaft. 8vo, 
pp. 254. Bunzlau, Appun, 1837 
Witte, K. Engadin. 8vo, pp. 39. Berlin, Schultze, 1855 
Zurcher e Margollé. Le ascensioni famose alle pii alte montagne del globo. 
Biblioteca di un curioso. 4to, pp. 196; ill. 
Milano, Tipog. editrice lombarda, 1876 
A translation of Les Ascensions Célebres. 


The following is an analysis under subjects of the new items of the 
preceding list :— 


Africa: Volkens. Great Britain: Benson, Collie. 
America: Abercrombie, Fountain. Himalayas: Chandra Das, Collie, 
Arctic Regions: Abruzzi. Neve. 
Canadian Rockies: Collie. Mountains, general: Grand-Carteret, 
Eastern Alps: Alpenzeitung, D.u.Oe. Konig, Le Blond. 

Zeits., Ficker, Wolterstorff. Norway: Collie. 
Fiction: Dessauer, Rivett-Carnac, ' Photography: Mazel. 

Stratz. Poetry: Arnold, Godley, Renk. 
Geology: D.u.Oe. Zeits., Rothpletz. © Pyrenees: Darsuzy. : 


Glaciers: Dauphiné, Machacek. 


NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1902—continied. 


Tarentaise District. 


PoINTE DE LA GLIERE (11,109 ft.).—On July 29, 1902, Messrs. 
L. W. Rolleston and T. G. Longstaff climbed this peak by a route 
which appears to be partly new. The mule path is followed fora 
short distance from the Vanoise hut until the lower end of the 
moraines of the Grande Casse glacier 1s reached. Skirting round 
their foot, a short grassy slope is ascended to a low col, on the other 
side of which a small lake is shown on the French map. Snow 
slopes are then ascended to the (true) right side of the terminal ice- 
fall of the glacier which lies on a shelf to the S. of the peak. 
No difficulty was experienced in ascending this ice-fall—always 
keeping to the (true) right ; butitis possible that stones occasionally 
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fall here. The distance is, however, very short, and the compara- 
tively level glacier shelf is quickly reached. This is ascended to 
the col between the two peaks of the Pointe and Aiguille de la 
Gliére, which was easily reached in 24 hrs. from the hut. The 
-ascent is completed by the only route at present discovered—1.e. 
up the steep S.B. ridge. The descent of the glacier from the col 
just mentioned to the end of the lowest snow slopes and the grassy 
col occupied only 80 min. The ordinary route is by the cliffs to. 
the S.E. of the glacier, and appears to take considerably longer. 


CANADIAN ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Starting on July 24 from Laggan Railway Station, Messrs. 
H. Woolley, H. BE. M. Stutfield, G. M. Weed, and N. Collie, with 
the guide Hans Kaufmann, on July 29 ascended Mt. Murchison 
(11,100 ft.). The route followed was first up a snow gully on the 
N.W. face, and afterwards up the western aréte to the summit. 
On August 4 the above party, together with Rev. J. Outram and 
Christian Kaufmann, ascended Mt. Freshsicld (10,900 ft.) from the 
Freshfield Glacier. The same route was followed as that described 
in a former number of the ‘Journal’ (vol. xix. p. 447). After 
passing the highest point reached on that occasion the S.E. aréte 
became more difficult, but, led by Christian Kaufmann, the summit 
was reached. The descent was made on the southern side of the 
mountain, and the route followed in the ascent was joined just 
above the Freshfield Glacier. The same party climbed Mt. Forbes 
on August 10. Starting early from a bivouac on the southern side 
of the mountain and at the limit of the forest, a very fine climb up 
the 5.. aréte took the party (again led by C. Kaufmann) to the 
top of the mountain. The descent was carried out on the N.W. 
face, which for more than 1,500 ft. consisted of hard snow at a very 
steep angle and necessitated the cutting of every step. A col was 
finally reached which joins Mt. Forbes with the main range on the 
W., a descent from the col to a glacier on the S. was made; this 
glacier was then crossed to the 5.K., and at sundown the bivouac 
was reached. 

On August 11 G. M. Weed, Rev. J. Outram, and N. Collie 
visited a new pass—Bush Pass (7,600 ft.)—which crosses the con- 
tinental divide from the head waters of the Saskatchewan to those 
of the Bush River. On its 8.W. side there is no snow, but on the 
other a sinall but steep glacier makes it impossible to get horses 
across this pass. 

The House Peak (10,800 ft.) was climbed on August 14 by the 
first mentioned party (Rev. J. Outram and C. Kaufmann having 
left on August 12 to climb some peaks further north). The ascent 
was made from the W. side and consisted almost entirely of climb- 
ing on snow. 

On August 21 the Lyell Ice-field was visited. 

During the return to civilisation a rock-peak—--A/t. Noyes 
(10,000 ft.;—situated on the E. side of Bear Creek, was climbed. 
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From its summit a most extensive view was obtained from 
Mt. Columbia on the N. to Mt. Temple, S. of the Canadian 
Pacific line. Laggan Railway Station was reached on August 27, 
a month and four days having been spent amongst the mountains. 
Before returning to Banff, Desolation Valley (S. of the railway line) 
was visited. From this valley Mt. Nepiuak (10,500 ft.) was 
ascended by the N.W. aréte, which gave some excellent rock- 
climbing. The party returned to Banff on September 5. 

Mount Couumeia (alt. c. 12,500 ft.). July 19.—With 
Christian Kaufmann, guide. Situated about 70 miles N.W. from 
the point where the C.P.R. crosses the continental Divide. Route 
taken: from Laggan up the Bow valley, across the Bow Pass, down 
the S. fork of the North Saskatchewan, up the N. fork as far as the 
W. branch, which was ascended to its source. Distance by trail, 
about 120 miles. 

Left camp 2.15 a.m., alt. c. 6,000 ft., and traversed trackless 
forest for } hr., then took to the dry glacier close to its point 
and proceeded by it and terraces on the left bank for 1 hr. 
From thence we were on snow the whole way. Early it was hard, 
but soon became troublesome. Some very large crevasses were 
met with, and two awkward bridges had to be crossed. We roped 
at 5.80 at about 8,000 ft., and swung well round to the E. and N. 
to avoid the much crevassed glaciers of the Pacific slope and the 
rocky portals between which the central one cascades. A halt was 
made at 7.30 for breakfast (c. 9,500 ft.) before descending into the 
dip at the head of this central icefall, and our way then led 
gradually upwards over wide undulations until the base of the 
mountain proper was reached about 11, at an altitude of some 
10,500 ft. Half an hour later we made our second stop, just below 
the bergschrund, above which the only climbing at all began. Thus 
far it had been a long, monotonous tramp, over a dozen miles in 
length, through soft snow, with an almost constant easy rise. 
Now a steep snow aréte rose before us, somewhat ladderlike, in 
which we sank up to our knees or deeper, though at almost every 
step our feet reached a glassy surface of ice, necessitating caution 
against both slipping and avalanching. Near the summit the 
gradient became much easier until the lest few feet, where steps 
had to be cut up a steep ice wall, and at 1.40 we stood upon the 
white top, and planted a Union Jack at the highest altitude yet 
reached in Canada. 

The panorama was magnificent. Peaks over 80 miles away, south 
of the railway, were clearly recognised, and others more distant 
still in the Selkirks stood up distinctly. All the mountains within 
sight appeared to be of less elevation than our peak, except Mt. 
Forbes, of practically equal height, and Mt. Robson, 60 miles or 
so still further north. My estimate of Mt. Columbia's altitude may 
be still too great, but in any case a very large reduction must be 
made in almost every one of the reputed heights in this region. 

Leaving at 3.15, the steep descent took little time: at 4 we had 
another brief refection near the bergschrund, and set out on the 
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weary plod through the deep snow towards camp. Taking a wide 
dctour to the left we avoided all the worst crevasses, and had no 
troubles except the distance and the snow. But it was rather a 
severe trial for the first climb of the season, and it took 5 hrs. of 
hard going to gain the dry glacier soon after 9 o’clock. Here we 
unroped, and hastened down by moonlight to the entrance of the 
forest. The moon then failed us, and we spent two awful hours, 
utterly worn out, making our way through the dense woods, finally, 
after fording two ice-cold streams, reaching camp soon after mid- 
night. 

Mount Lyewuu (alt. c. 11,900 ft.). July 24.—From a camp 
(c. 5,800 ft.) near the junction of the main stream of the W. branch 
with that flowing from a splendid triple glacier at the southern 
angle of the valley. Direction of peak nearly due south. (This 
peak is marked ‘ Lyell’ in Professor Collie’s map, but it seems to me 
doubtful whether it is the mountain intended by Dr. Hector to bear 
that name.) Started at 2.30, crossed the stream on horses, and 
ascended the valley to the glacier; keeping along the right bank to 
the foot of the icefall of the KE. affluent, we scaled some awkward 
cliffs, worked to our right, and went up the steep lateral moraine 
to the level ice above the fall (c. 7,000 ft.)—6 a.m. Roping at about 
7,a large bergschrund was soon crossed, and breakfast taken an 
hour later on the rocks above. From the top of these rocks we 
again had a purely snow ascent. A badly crevassed hollow had to 
be traversed over soft snow and steep but easy slopes to a col 
between the W. peak (on the Divide) and the central, which is the 
highest. Sheltered up to this point, we had been baked by the hot 
sun, but here we encountered an icy wind which blew with great 
violence all the 3 hrs. we spent on the summit. The thermometer 
fell 20° below the freezing point, and surveying and photography 
were attempted under difficulties. Thisis the key peak of the large 
froup of mountains contained between the head waters of the N. 
Saskatchewan, the Athabasca, and Bush Rivers, Mounts Forbes and 
Columbia being the monarchs of the southern and northern sec- 
tions, and Lyell occupying a central position. Arriving at 11.10 we 
left the top at 2.15, and made a very rapid descent to the top of 
the icefall in 2 hrs., exclusive of lunch, and arrived in camp at 8. 

AN Unnxamep Perak (alt. c. 10,200 ft.). Judy 31.—This peak 
hes at the head of the large glacier west of Mt. Forbes, flowing N.E. 
to the head of Glacier Lake. It is on the Divide, which here makes 
a strange rivht-angled bend with tlis peak at the angle, and it 
occupies, therefore, a commanding view of the Pacific side. From 
a camp near the lower end of Glacier Lake Kaufmann and I skirted 
the northern shore and bivouacked about a mile from the Lyell 
glacier tongue (alt. c. 4,900 ft.). Next morning at 4 we were under 
way. Half an hour took us to the glacier, the extremity of which 
was crossed and the S.W. glacier reached in an hour more. After 
3 hr. an icefall drove us to the rocks on the left side, but at the top 
we again took to the glacier, and for the third time had an easy 
snow ascent. The crevasses were rather bad, however, and the 
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snow, as usual, soft; so much care was needed. Ascending by a 
treacherous snow face, the N.E. aréte was struck and followed to 
the top, the last few hundred feet being tremendously steep, but 
hard. A very large snowfield extends from Mt. Lyell on the W. 
slopes, joined by one sweeping down from the N. side of our 
peak. Mt. Forbes showed as a magnificent spotless pyramid from 
this direction, towering close above,’ and we were able to make some 
notes which aided us considerably in our descent of that mountain. 
At 12.30, after 1} hr. on the summit, we commenced the return 
journey, the first part requiring a backward descent. Following 
nearly the same route as before we went extremely fast, and, in spite 
of a full hour spent in photography on the way, got below the 
icefall by 3.30, and were off the Lyell glacier 1 hr. later. Darkness 
overtook us as we approached the upper end of the lake, and a 
second bivouac was necessary, camp being reached next morning 
at about 5 o'clock. 

Mount FRESHFIELD (alt. c. 10,800 ft.). August 4.—Ascended 
in company with Professor Collie’s party. 

Mount Fores (alt. c. 12,500 ft.). August 10.—Ditto. 

MountTAaIn UNNAMED (alt. c. 11,000 ft.). August 19.—This is 
the highest point of the ridge extending from the peak No. 9 
towards Mt. Bryce. Kaufmann and I were alone again and back in 
the valley of the W. branch. From the Lyell camp (c. 5,300 ft.) 
we started to attempt peak No. 9, at 5 a.m. Proceeding up the 
united glacier, we branched off to the W. affluent, along which our 
course lay to the base of the icefall. As usual rocks were resorted 
to—quite a scramble. Then névé to a lofty glacial pass, nearly 
10,000 ft. high, leading over to a tributary of the stream flowing 
from Thompson Pass into the Bush River. From the pass we 
ascended by the long aréte towards our goal. The highest point 
was gained in 14 hr. (1.80), and we went on for another hour until 
it was clearly seen that the cliffs before us were absolutely 
unscalable, and a return was compulsory at once. Regaining the 
col at 5.15, we turned our faces towards Thompson Pass, as [ had 
sent our outfit to our old Columbia camping ground and wished to 
try to make it that night. We knew there was no pass, as the cliffs 
on the further side of the ridge are perpendicular, but we thought 
we could make a way along the ridge and by traversing 

PEAK UNNAMED (alt. c. 10,500 ft.) find some means of descent 
between that peak and the fine rock guardian of Thompson Pass. 
One of the cliffs on the ridge proved quite an undertaking; the 
dip below it was reached at 7.30, and in the dark the rocky tower 
of our summit was surmounted, its snowy northern side descended, 
steep snow and scree slopes tackled gingerly, and the pass, 6,800 ft. 
in elevation, gained at 10 p.m. After a halt the temperature 
urged us not to stay the night there without blankets, so we worried 
our way onward in the fitful moonlight down the trackless forest 
to camp at 12.40. 

Mount Bryce (alt. c. 11,700 ft.). August 21.—To be described 
in a separate paper. 
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MounTAIn UNNAMED (alt. c. 11,500 ft.). Auwyust 23.—This 
peak, attempted on the 19th, dominates the central portion of the 
W. branch, and like all the previously named mountains, except 
Mts. Forbes and Bryce, is on the continental watershed. Starting, 
as before, from the Lyell camp (c. 5,300 ft.) at 5.20, the same 
route was followed to the glacier col, reached at 10.10. Profiting 
by previous experience, we now crossed the pass, skirted tae 
western base of the Divide ridge, over névé in good condition, 
traversed a spur from No. 6 peak on to a still larger cirque of 
glacier, and struck the W. aréte of our peak at another col, from 
the further side of which a third sweep of névé gave rise to one 
more tributary of the Bush River. Here at 11.15 we had our first 
meal, and about an hour later commenced the final climb. With 
the snow of nice firmness there was no difficulty and the top was 
reached at 1.80. Fifty minutes later we were glissading delightfully 
down the steep decline, and, making good progress, arrived at the 
pass in 14 hr., and were back in camp by 7.25. 

Mount Wiuson (alt. c. 10,800 ft.). August 26.—This 
massive mountain stands to the east of the N. Fork, and occupies 
the angle between it and the main Saskatchewan. Our camp 
{c. 4,900 ft.) was located about a mile below the mouth of the W. 
branch, and we rode for nearly an hour before we turned off at 
5.45 to enter a high lateral valley N. of Mt. Wilson. A very steep 
ascent of 1,000 ft., aided by an ancient Indian trail, led to the reck- 
bound valley, which is adorned by a fine waterfall, descending over 
@ precipice at its head. Bearing to the right we crossed a side 
valley with a little glacier, and ascended a long ridge, with very 
bad footing, to its crest. Below us on the further side lay a long 
glacier, to which we had to make a somewhat nasty descent rather 
than go a long way back. The glacier was reached at 11.15 
(alt. c. 8,300 ft.), and ascended to the summit of a ridge running 
towards Mt. Wilson from the peak to the N. (on the back of which 
our glacier lay). Rocks and a snow traverse brought us to the 
N. arcte of Wilson, and we were on the summit at 2 o’clock 
precisely. The view was most fascinating, supplementing all the 
others of the trip, and embracing every pcak we had climbed, and 
also our entire route from the Bow Pass onwards. Descending by 
way of the great glacier on the E., we came in for a fine rock 
scramble in avoiding a very dangerous bit of crevassed glacier, and 
emerged through a cleft in the southern precipices, in 24 hrs., at 
8,000 ft. A wild succession of scree and grassy slopes enabled us 
to arrive in 4 hr. more 2,500 ft. lower down, and at 6.40 we found 
our camp pitched at the junction of the N. and middle forks. Four 
dlays later we were resting comfortably at Lake Louise. 
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‘THE ALPINE GUIDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, Charing Cross. 

THe Lisprary CATALOGUE is now printed and may be obtained, 
bound in cloth, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 23 Savile 
Row. Price 8s.; postage, 4d. 

THE ALPINE CLUB OBITUARY IN 1902.—T. Brooksbank (1868), 
W. W. Ford (1877), H. G. S. Lawson (1899), J. Nerot (1877), Rev. 
H. M. Patch (1882), Rev. J. Sowerby (1864). 

PRESENTATION TO THE ALPINE CLUB.—H.R.H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi has presented a copy of his book ‘ La “Stella Polare’’ nel 
Mare Artico, 1899-1900,’ on which he has written his autograph. 

ALPINE Honour.—Mr. George Yeld has been elected an 
honorary member of the Italian Alpine Club. 

AN AMERICAN ALPINE CLUB.—We are glad to be able to 
announce the formation of an American Alpine Club, of which Dr. 
Charles Fay is the first President. Its objects are defined as the 
scientific exploration and study of the higher mountain elevations 
and of the regions lying within or about the Arctic or Antarctic 
circles; the cultivation of the mountain craft; the promotion 
and dissemination of knowledge regarding the regions above 
indicated. Persons eligible for membership are those who have 
made the ascent of one or more mountain elevations which are 
considered ‘ acceptable’ to the Board of Directors (no mountain 
will be allowed in this category which does not attain an altitude 
2,000 ft. above the snow-line of its region); those who have con- 
ducted explorations in the Arctic or Antarctic tracts, or contributed 
substantially to a knowledge of the natural phenomena of those 
regions and of the regions of high mountain elevations; those 
who are engaged in the special study of (recent) glacial phenomena. 
Ladies are eligible for membership. [ive honorary members-— 
namely, H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi, Sir W. M. Conway, Mr. 
Douglas W. Freshfield, General H. W. Greely, and Rear-Admiral 
G. W. Melville—have been appointed by the ‘ Board of Directors.’ 
The Secretary is Mr. H. G. Bryant, 2013 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

THE DutcH ALPINE CLUB, LEyYDEN.—We welcome the appear- 
ance of this new Alpine Club, and wish it every success. 

S. Lurar Vaccaronr.—We learn with great regret of the death 
of S. L. Vaccarone on February 3. He was not only an able 
climber but a distinguished writer, and his work, both as a moun- 
taineer and a historian, is well known to all who are interested in 
the exploration and history of the Southern and Western Alps. 
He was an honorary member both of the Italian and French Alpine 
Clubs. 
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THe Canapian Rockies.—In the ‘ Times’ of December 16 and 
27, 1902, will be found two letters, entitled ‘ Round about the Great 
Divide,’ by Mr. Edward Whymper. Amongst other varied infor- 
mation they contain some notes on the fauna and flora, and may 
be warmly recommended to those who are interested in the 
Canadian Rockies. 

Mount McKInuey (over 20,000 ft.).— We are indebted for the 
following note to ‘ Science,’ N.S. vol. xvii. No. 418, p. 40: — 

‘Mount McKinley, the highest mountain on the North American 
continent, was visited last season by Alfred H. Brooks and his party 
from the United States Geological Survey, of which Mr. D. L. 
Reaburn was topographer. As far as is known this is the first time 
the slopes of the peak have been reached by white men, though in 
1898 its altitude and moisture were determined from a distance by 
Robert Muldrow, of the same survey. The mountain is located 
near the western margin of the Alaskan range, the general name 
given to the large mountain mass which separates the Yukon and 
Kuskokwim waters from Cook Inlet drainage. It is a great dome- 
shaped mountain, formed of intrusive rock, towering to an elevation 
of over 20,000 ft. above the sea level. Though its summit reaches 
so high an altitude, almost four miles above tide, it probably is not 
as dithcult of ascent as some other Alaskan mountains—for example, 
Mount St. Elias —because of its relatively high snow line. As the 
season was well advanced, as much of his itinerary had still to be 
carried out, and as it was no part of the original plan, Mr. Brooks 
did not attempt to pass the snow line, though this point was 
reached. Now that the location and height of the mountain have 
been established by the exploration of the Geological Survey, 
travellers and individual explorers will doubtless soon attempt to 
reach the summit. In anticipation of these attempts Mr. Brooks 
is preparing a description of the country, giving routes by which 
the mountain may be reached and other information valuable to 
those interested in its ascent. His paper will appear in one of the 
leading geographical magazines. The more elaborate and extended 
report of the exploration will be published by the Geological Survey 
at an early date.’ 

Irom ‘ Notes of Exploration by the U.S. Geological Survey ’ we 
take the following :— 

‘A reconnaissance party in Alaska, in charge of Mr. Alfred 
Brooks, left Seattle in May with an outfit of twenty pack-horses, 
and landed at Tyonek, on Cook Inlet, June 1, whence they crossed 
to the Tanana River and to Rampart, on the Yukon, where work 
was closed in the late fall. The trip was so arranged as to skirt 
Mount McKinley and the Great Alaskan Range, with a view to 
determining the mineral resources of the region, and also of 
depicting the topography of this unknown area of central Alaska. 

‘From Tyonek the party made its way north to the Skwentna 
and Keechatno Rivers, both of which were crossed by swimming, 
and then took a westerly course to the (rreat Alaskan Range of 
mountains. This was crossed by an old Indian trail which led to 
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a comparatively easy pass, and by far the best yet found; it took 
the party to an altitude of 4,000 ft., and is described by Mr. Brooks 
as the only feasible one for pack animals. Thence the party 
crossed one of the forks of the Kuskokwim River, which was followed 
for 100 miles before they emerged from the mountains. Their 
route took them along the north-western base of the mountains, and 
they camped at one place within 10 miles of the summit of Mount 
McKinley. 

‘Throughout, a careful route map was made of the territory 
traversed and of all within sight, and, as a result, all of the western 
and northern side of the Great Mountain Range was mapped to its 
summit, as seen from adjacent foothills, with the aid of vertical 
angles and micrometric measurements. The method employed for 
measuring distances has proved the most satisfactory yet attempted 
by these Government expeditions into Alaska. Heretofore the 
stadia has been employed ; also distance measurement by means of 
a split object glass, by an instrument known as the stenometer. 
On this trip, however, movable cross hairs in the eye-piece of a 
telescope were used, the amount of motion of which, or the angle 
subtended, was measured by a micrometer screw, and by this 
means it was possible to observe directly distances far in excess of 
anything possible with the stadia, and much more accurately for 
any distance. These measurements were made by placing two 
signal poles at a known distance apart. These were observed from 
various points in the route travelled, as long as they remained in 
sight, and the distance between them was measured by the micro- 
meter screw. The observation on this horizontal base of known 
lencth gave the resulting distance. The extreme measurement 
made in this manner was on a base nearly 700 ft. long. The two 
signals left at each extremity of this were occasionally observed 
upon up to a distance of 30 miles, which is undoubtedly the 
greatest distance ever measured directly or by what is known as 
the range-finder method. Throughout the journey signals were 
placed on bases varying from 50 ft. to 700 ft. in length, according 
to the distance from which it was expected they might be seen. 

‘In skirting the Great Alaskan Range the party made its 
nearest camp to Mount McKinley at a distance of only 10 miles 
from the summit in a direct line; thence the surveys were con- 
ducted to an altitude of 4,000 ft., within about 9 miles of the 
summit, and Mr. Brooks climbed to an altitude somewhat greater 
than this. A number of observations were made on the summit to 
ascertain its elevation, and the reduction of six of these, considered 
to be particularly good, indicates that it is somewhat lower than 
the height previously reported three years ago by the first recon- 
naissance party of the Geological Survey which observed it. The 
final computations have not yet been made, but they show that 
the altitude is very close to 20,000 ft.—perhaps the highest moun- 
tain peak in North America. 

‘The camp at the base of McKinley was on the edge of the snow 
line, and from this point the mountain rose in a horizontal distance 
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of but 10 miles to a height of 16,000 ft. above the camp. This is 
probably the most abrupt mountain slope for its height in North 
America. The summit was found to be double-topped, the northern 
peak being about 1,000 ft. lower than the southern or highest 
peak, and 1# mile distant. 

‘ Another result of this reconnaissance was to distinguish Mount 
McKinley from the second highest peak of the range—Mount 
Foraker, which lies about 144 miles to the S. of it, and reaches an 
altitude of about 17,000 ft. The pass between the two summits is 
at about an elevation of 10,000 ft., being the highest prominent 
mountain pass on the continent. 

‘The entire slope of this great mountain mass, for a distance of 
over 50 miles on the north and west sides, and at all points above 
the snow line at 4,000 ft., is under a mass of snow, which has been 
consolidated into a permanent névé or glacier, so that the whole 
mountain range may be said to be ice-capped, almost as is the 
interior of Greenland. From the snow Jine big glacial streams fill 
the larger valleys. In 50 miles six great glaciers were observed and 
mapped, and these terminate in streams of water in which the more 
prominent rivers of the western slope rise. 

‘The territory traversed by this party was of very great extent. 
The pack train which reached Rampart completed a journey of nearly 
800 miles, the longest taken with a pack train in Alaska. In the 
neighbourhood of the Great Range, especially near Mounts 
McKinley and Foraker, the country passed through is reported by 
Messrs. Brooks and Reaburn, both of whom are experienced cain- 
piugners in the western United States, as undoubtedly the greatest 
game country on the continent. The party were never without 
fresh meat, and they report that on the north slopes of the 
mountains moose, cariboo, and mountain sheep, or big-horns, were 
unusually plentiful. The cariboo grazed with the pack animals at 
night, and as many as 100 sheep were counted in a single flock. 
Ptarmigan, the finest game bird, were so abundant and so tame 
that all that were needed for food were easily despatched with 
sticks or shot with pistols. Bear also were seen in large numbers, 
especially grizzly, cinnamon, and black bear. In fact the country 
never having been visited by white men, nor in all probability ever 
hunted by Indians, all varieties of game, in addition to their 
abundance, were so tame that they could be approached within a 
few feet.’ 

THE Mont Bianc Grour.—To all who are interested in the 
Mont Elance group we can heartily recommend the series of articles 
on Mont Blane and its neighbours in the new ‘ Bollettino’ of the 
C.A.I. for the year 1902 (vol. xxxv. No. 68). 

THE ‘Sport Cius Ampezzo.’—The ‘Sport Club Ampezzo,’ 
headquarters in Cortina d’ Ampezzo, was founded on January 24, 
1903, and already numbers close on 100 members. The aim of 
the club is to further and facilitate the mterests of every form of 
winter and summer sport, and membership is open to all —moun- 
taineers, cyclists, skiers, tobogganists, skaters, &c. Subscription, 
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2 kronen, Austrian money, yearly. Herr E. Terschek, Cortina, is 
the secretary. 

NOTES ON THE ‘CLIMBER’S GUIDE TO THE BERNESE OBERLAND,’ 
Vou. I.—Preface, p. x. Tschingelhorn (addendum to p. 24).— 
This route, the Tschingelhorn from the Wetterliicke by the N.E. 
aréte, was done by Mr. E. H. F. Bradby and his guides in July 
1892, according to an entry in the Ried visitors’ book. 

P.1. Plattenhirner.—Another point, 2,622 m., which is marked 
by a triangle on the Siegfried map, was climbed by the late H. A. 
Cohen alone on July 3, 1895. 

P. 5. Balmhorn, Rte. 8, S. face.—A somewhat more detailed 
description of this route is given by Mr. Marsh, who did it with 
Mr. Harold Topham and a porter on September 17, 1892.* From 
the Fluh Alp they made for the first stream descending from 
the Fluh glacier, turned 1. just before reaching it, mounted a 
grassy gully and easy rocks to a small steep snow-field, and 
traversed this to a ridge of rocks with a conspicuous yellow rock at 
the top. This led to a small snow-slope and the ridge between the 
two peaks (3,676 m. and 3,711 m.), close to the lower one, which 
was reached in 7 hrs. 20 min. (including halts) from Leukerbad. 
On the descent they glissaded down to the Fluh glacier, and by the 
rocks below it gained, with some difficulty, the Dala glacier and 
the Gitzifurgge. 

P. 8. Ober Tatlishorn.—-The ascent was not made by Messrs. 
Benecke and Cohen, but by Mr. Benecke alone, in 5 hrs. 40 min. 
(not 5 hrs.) from Kandersteg.t The suggestion which is quoted 
from Mr. Benecke’s notes, that it would be easy to follow the 
ridge from this peak to the Altels, is evidently incorrect, as the 
Herren Wiiber took 4} hrs. to traverse only a portion of the ridge, 
as stated under Rte. 3 of the Altels. 

P.17. Hockenhorn.—Though a reference is given to the ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ vol. xix. p. 64, the route there described, up a rock 
gully at the junction of the E. and S.E. faces of the peak, which 
is decidedly more interesting than the ordinary route, is not 
mentioned. 

P.19. Tellispitzen.—The account given does not make it clear 
that the ridge can be traversed from end to end, 1.c. from the 
glacier until the rocks practically cease. This affords about 
45 hrs.’ climbing, an improvement on the 2} hrs. given in the text 
for an ascent of the highest peak only. | 

P, 24. Tschingelhorn.—The ‘conspicuous snow couloir’ 1s 
often dangerous from falling stones, and it is decidedly preferable 
to climb the rocks on its E., which are not difficult. 

P. 80. Grosshorn.—11,533 ft.is a misprint for 12,533 ft. To 
the references for Route 8, ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xix. p. 599, should 
be added, where a route keeping more on the aréte from the 
Schmadrijoch is described. 


* Two Seasons in Switzerland, 1895, p. 102. 
t See Alpine Journal, vol. xvii. p. 584. 
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P. 78. Breitlauthorn.—The ordinary route (Rte. 1) up this 
little peak gives only 15 min. easy climbing from the glacier, the 
whole time required from the Baltschiederjoch being abont 
1 hr. 40 min. Rte. 2, M. Gallet’s, seems to consist in gaining, 
from the W., the long 5S. aréte (not S. face) and following it. 

P. 88. Beich Pass.—10,269 ft. is a misprint for 10,289 ft. 

P. 148. Jdnch, Rte. 4, by S.W. aréte.-—Mr. Claude Macdonald 
has informed me that he did not follow the ridge itself from the 
Jungfraujoch. The object of his party was to reach the top of 
the mountain as soon as possible, with a view to descending to 
the Wengern Alp, and they therefore traversed on the snow below 
the top, avoiding the actual aréte when it was practicable to do so. 
The only passage of the ridge is therefore Herr Fischer’s, which 
took about 8 hrs., the conditions, however, being very unfavourable. 

P. 152, line 6 The name should be Bullock. 

SKEEING.—Mr. W. R. Rickmers invites members to visit the 
Feldberg (Black Forest) during the latter half of March and first 
half of April. He will then be glad to give them lessons (as an 
aimateur) in the new system of Alpine skeeing, which enables a 
moderately active man to be safe on the most difficult ground after 
a@ few days’ practice. No infringements of the most orthodox 
mountaineering rules need be feared. There is more snow than 
enough till the beginning of May, and plenty of rock-climbing can 
also be had. 

There is a very comfortable large inn near the top (almost 
5,000 ft.) and the terms are moderate (35s. to 42s. per week). 
This hotel can be reached from London in 386 hrs. Travellers 
leaving Victoria at night will find a through carriage in Flushing 
which lands them in Ireiburg at 10 p.m. The return fare London- 
Freiburg via Flushing is 51. (by the Hoek only 2s. less). 

Five days running of practice are an ample allowance, and to 
obtain these at the top a holiday of nine days (or even eight) will 
sulttice. 

Please address W. R. Rickmers, Radolfzell (Baden), Germany. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Aconcaqua and Tierra del Fuego : a Book of Climbing, Travel,and E.rploration. 
By Sir Martin Conway, President of the Alpine Club and Slade Professor of 
Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. Pp. xii + 252, with 27 illustra- 
tions anda map. (London: Cassell & Co. n.d.) 

In the later part of 1898 Sir Martin Conway halted, on his way 

back from the Bolivian Andes, first at Valparaiso to visit Aconcagua, 

and then at Punta Arenas, on the mainlaind side of the Magellan 

Strait, to see a little of the mountain scenery in Tierra del Fuego. 

So the present volume is practically a supplement to ‘ Climbing 

and Exploration in the Bolivian Andes,’ already noticed in this 

‘Journal.’* On the first of these expeditions fortune stood his 


* Vol. xx. p. 550. 
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friend. The time which he could spare was necessarily short. 
Aconcagua, as Messrs. FitzGerald and Vines had good reason to 
know, in its weather moods, is like the proverbial woman, variwm et 
mutabile, but proved to be in a good temper at the right moment. 
No hitch occurred in the necessary arrangements, and the whole 
journey from Valparaiso to the summit and tack was accomplished 
in ten days. The party—Conway and his two guides, Antoine 
Maquignaz and Louis Pellissier, both of Valtournanche—went by 
railway to Los Andes, and thence as near to the crest of the Andes 
as the mountain line would carry them. As there was more snow 
than is usual at the beginning of December the Cumbre Pass, by 
which they crossed with mules to the eastern side, proved to be 
rather laborious, but in due course they reached the Bafios del 
Inca, familiar to readers of Mr. FitzGerald’s ‘Highest Andes.’ 
Here, at a level of rather over 9,000 ft., the Horcones valley leads 
to the actual foot of Aconcagua, and on the night of December 4 
Sir Martin Conway, with his two guides and one or two native 
porters, camped at the head of the valley. They climbed next day 
to FitzGerald’s camp at 16,000 ft.. and on the following one halted 
for the night at about 14,500 ft. The weather, thouch not without 
protest, remained fine, so next morning they started for the summit. 
The cold was intense, and Pellissier was so unwell that after 
struvgling on for about four hours he was obliged to return, 
leaving Conway and Maquignaz to continue the expedition. The 
mountain offered no difficulties ; the rope was nowhere needed till 
they reached the final aréte. ‘The ascent is a mere question 
of strength and endurance, physical and constitutional.’ These 
were severely taxed. The diminished atmospheric pressure pro- 
duced the usual lassitude; the long, incoherent slopes of small rock 
fragments were extremely fatiguing, but they pressed steadily on 
till about eight hours after quitting the camp they reached one of 
the rocky knobs on the rounded summit. Clouds were now 
gathering fast; the patience of the monarch of the Andes was 
evidently exhausted, so after a brief halt they hurried back. On 
arriving at the camp they found, to their consternation, that 
Pellissier’s feet were badly frost-bitten. That determined them to 
lose no time in retreating. They packed at once and hurried 
downwards, arriving that evening at their base camp in the 
Horcones valley—a descent of 10,000 ft., much of it with baggage, 
in less than 6 hrs. From that point Pellissier could ride, but 
it was some weeks before he was again able to wear boots. 

Cold, as FitzGerald’s expedition showed, is evidently one of the 
most formidable adversaries to the climber on Aconcagua, and 
probably on all very high mountains, so Conway gives some useful 
hints about camp equipment and clothing, especially foot-gear, 
for Pellissier’s frost-bites probably were partly due to having 
omitted to put on a second pair of stockings. He followed nearly 
the same route as l*itzGerald's party, and was equally impressed 
by the quantity of loose débris on Aconcagua. Though a volcanic 
mountain it seems to be mainly built up of lava beds, and every 
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trace of a scoria cone has disappeared from its summit. Conway 
picked up many small fragments of rock to illustrate the character 
of the slopes,* but only one of them showed traces of vesicles. 
There has evidently been a glacial epoch in this part of the 
Andes, for ancient moraines occur at the mouth of the Horcones 
valley, or more than 3,000 ft. below the foot of the present glacier, 
but the peak must have assumed its dominant outlines anterior to 
this. At the present time the nieves penitentes are the most 
curious phenomenon of the district, for they are restricted, so far as 
is known, to these Chilian Andes and the high volcanoes of Mexico. 
These are ‘ spires of snow, standing close together and sometimes 
arranged in rows,’ which have been sculptured, as we learn from 
the author’s careful study, by solar action out of beds of old 
avalanche snow, somewhat in the same fashion as earth pillars are 
made by rain. 

The second mountain expedition aimed at the ascent of Mount 
Sarmiento (about 7,000 ft.), on the western side of and the highest 
summit in Tierra del Fuego. A steamer from Punta Arenas 
(Sandy Point) landed Conway and Maquignaz near the foot, and on 
the last day of the year they tried to climb it. But aviolent storm, 
which converted midsummer into a good imitation of an Alpine 
winter, drove them back, after an interesting glacier expedition, 
from a height of about 4,000 ft., just before commencing the 
ascent of Sarmiento itself. The author, however, made some less 
difficult expeditions, and gives an interesting account of this ex- 
tremity of the American continent, which will be very useful to 
climbers desirous of exploring this distant region, the scenery of 
which seems to be a blend of Spitsbergen and Norway. The book, 
it is almost needless to say, is as attractive as its predecessors, 
showing, like them, keen and accurate observation, with a felicitous 
power of picturesque description. It is, as the author tells us in 
the preface, ‘the last of my own mountain explorations that I shall 
write.’ We should read these words with regret, for in the ascent 
of Aconcagua we perceive no sign that the mountaineer’s natural 
force is abating, did we not understand that the call to other fields 
of honourable and onerous labour will for some years forbid long 
absences from England. 


Volcanic Studies in Many Lands ; being Reproductions of Photographs by the 
Author of One Hundred Actual Objects, with Erplanatory Notices. By 
Tempest Anderson, M.D., B.Se.Lond., F.G.S., F.R.G.S.,&e. (London: John 
Murray, 1903.) Pp. xxviii, 202. Plates ev. 

In this volume Dr. Tempest Anderson proves what may be 
accomplished in the intervals of a busy professional life by keeping 
one end steadily in view. Some years ago he determined, as 
he was an adept with the camera, to vary his ordinary work by 
collecting studies of volcanic phenomena, and the outcome of his 
vacation rambles is this beautifully illustrated volume. The 
subject cannot be called inappropriate, for in the earth, as in man, 


* They are described in the Bolivian Andes, pp. 379-383. 
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eruptions are outward symptoms of internal disorder, and the book 
might have been entitled ‘ Clinical Studies in Terrestrial Eczema.’ 
The conditions under which the author worked have prevented him 
from visiting the great volcanic regions of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, so that the extinct craters of the Rocky Mountains and the 
recent outbursts in the West Indies indicate his longest journeys. 
But he has carried his camera to almost every important volcanic 
district in Europe, including Iceland, tv Teneriffe, the Gran 
Canary, and the places just named. A short descriptive text 
accompanies each plate, calling attention to the special features 
illustrated; and in the preface the author gives fellow workers 
some valuable hints, founded on his own varied experience in 
photography. 

A volcano may be a simple or a complex phenomenon—a single 
cone forming a low hill, thrown up, perhaps, like Monte Nuovo, in 
the Bay of Naples, by only one outburst, or it may be a great 
mountain, such as Etna, built up, by successive eruptions during 
long ages, of piles of scoria and flows of lava, pierced by dykes and 
often studded by parasitic cones. Sometimes, as in the former 
case, it may be a mere cinder heap, or even little more than a 
bowl-like hollow made in the ground by an explosion ; sometimes 
the volcanic energy vents itself in the discharge of great floods of 
lava and scarcely attsmpts to throw up cones. Some volcanoes, 
like Stromboli, are always at work ; others, like the Soufriére of St. 
Vincent, indulge in long intervals of perfect rest ; some are dying, 
ejecting only heated water, steam, and other vapours, or perhaps 
only some noxious gas, like Padjalan, in Java; some seem to be 
actually dead, and Nature’s dissecting hand has even converted 
them into anatomical preparations. 

The volume fitly opens with Vesuvius for it 1s not only a most 
typical volcano, but also the best known to Kuropeans. For 
centuries it seemed dead; then it suddenly woke up from its long 
sleep in the worst of tempers, destroying half its ancient crater 
ring and burying the hapless towns at its foot. We are introduced 
to phases of the eruption of 1898: the summit cone ejecting 
volumes of steam mingled with scoria, flows of lava descending 
under clouds of hot mist, and their surfaces stiffening into slaggy 
wrinkles or rough and ragged crusts. A glimpse into the crater on 
a quiet day serves to bring out its characteristic bedded structure. 
This also is admirably exhibited in photographs of Somma, the 
old crater ring, and of Astroni, where it is unusually regular. 
After a glance at Etna the author pases on to the Lipari Islands, 
introducing us to the restless Stromboli, the more imtermittent 
Vulcano and the Forge of that deity, now cold and deserted, the 
famous pumice beds of the Campo Bianco, and the wave-worn 
crags of Basiluzzo. Auvergne contributes its picturesque groups 
of cones, some perfect, as when the last shot was fired, others 
carved into crag and ravine, and even into such a strange shape as 
the chapel-crowned pinnacle at Le Puy en Velay. He shows us 
also those singular lava mounds, like flattened batter puddings, 
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such as the Grand Sarcoul, the crater lake D’Issarlés, and won- 
derful examples of columnar basalt from Buron and Jaujac. The 
Gran Canary provides some good instances of small scoria cones, 
and on a large scale the instructive caldera of Banadana ; Teneriffe, 
its summit peak and huge outercrater. Iceland supplies numerous 
illustrations of the phenomena of lava streams—their forms, their 
little blowholes or surface craters, their strange rifts, or Gjas, their 
caves formed by the local escape of still fluid material, and the 
ravines worn in those of ancient date, by meteoric agencies. Dr. 
Anderson traced the great lava floods, discharged in 1783, to their 
source on Skaptir Jékull, and illustrates them by a number of 
interesting photographs. Rhenish Prussia furnishes some admir- 
able examples of columnar basalt, including the famous Kise- 
Keller near Bertrich, and one of its noted crater lakes. Oregon 
has supplied another, and that on a much vaster scale. The 
Yellowstone Park adds geysers and hot springs, and Idaho instances 
of floods of lava which, welling up through fissures, practically 
without explosive action, have buried vast plains beneath their 
unkroken sheets. Our own islands supply interesting examples of 
columnar basalt, dykes, and sills (or intrusive sheets) of lava, and 
a few illustrations of the recent West Indian eruptions close the 
volume. After seeing the steaming ash and mud streams from 
the Soufri¢re in St. Vincent, and Mont Pele in wrathful mood at 
Martinique, with a devastated plantation from the one island and 
a ruined street in St. Pierre from the other, we can faintly realise 
the terrors of those awful days of May. 

Some of the negatives have given better reproductions than 
others, but the general average is high; the text is clear and 
brief, for Dr. Anderson, as he states, desired to illustrate, not add 
to, the text-books already 1n existence. The book is an addition of 
permanent value to scientific literature; it will be welcome to 
both lovers of wild scenery and working geologists, and will be 
indispensable to teachers, on the well-known principle, ‘ Segnius 
irritant animos demissa per aures Quam que sunt oculis subjecta 
fidelibus.’ T. G. Bonney. 


Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenklub, vol. xxxvii. 1901-2. 


In the preface the editor (Dr. H. Dubi) complains that the only 
papers on the special district (the Swiss side of Mt. Blanc) which 
have reached him are by French-speaking tourists, whilst he is 
aware that many German Alpinists made excursions there. More 
than seventy ascents, either new or by new routes, are chronicled 
in this volume, of which ten were by members of the Alpine Club. 

In the special district M. Julien Gallet describes an ascent of 
Mt. Dolent, M. H. Correvon writes of the Swiss Val Ferret, Dr. F. 
Mauler of the Aiguille de Javelle. Out of the special district Herr 
I. Reichert describes the ascent of the Nord Ic:nd from Macugnaga. 
This was the fourth ascent, and the first without guides. After 
being detained by bad weather a whole day in the Marinelli hut 
he started with his friend Herr Dord at 1 a.m. on August 17. The 
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summit was reached at 9.30 p.m. After 45 min. rest they de- 
termined to descend to the Bétemps hut. After a short time the 
leader having to hold the lantern with his teeth while he cut 
steps lost hold of it, and they were forced to return and bivouac 
at 4,500 m (14,764 ft.), whence, starting at 4 a.m., Zermatt was 
reached at 2 p.m. Herr Hans Koenig (Bern) made a number of 
excursions in the Gauli group. 

On July 27, 1901, the friends A. Ludwig and E. Imhof ascended 
the Piz Frisal (3,295 m.=10,810 ft.) by a new route. This was 
the second ascent. The next day they ascended the Biferten 
Stock by a new route. The most difficult part was the passage 
from the Frisal glacier to the small glacier lying between the two 
peaks, and from this they made direct for the point 3,871 m. 
(11,060 ft.). The ascent made from the N. side by Herr J. Brunner, 
with the guides H. and P. Elmer, on August 10, 1876, they say, 
was one of the most daring tours ever made. From the picture 
(p. 81) the ascent seems quite impossible. The two friends, after 
bivouacking at the foot of the Puntaiglas glacier, descended to 
Trons and Disentis. They agree in thinking that a Club hut is 
needed at the point where they bivouacked. Herr E. Egloff con- 
tributes the first part of a series of tours in the Siintis district. 
The most remarkable were amongst the Kreuzberge, a row of rocky 
pinnacles almost immediately above Sax, in the Rheinthal. He 
ascended Nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, of which 7 was the most difficult. Nos. 1, 5, 
and 6 seem inaccessible. More than twenty tours are described. 

Dr. W. Schibler on May 6, 1901, started with several friends 
from Nicolosi (700 m.=2,296 ft.), 8; miles from Catania, to 
ascend Etna (3,279 m.=10,757 ft.). The start was only made at 
5 P.M., far too late, and the Casa Aetnaea (3,000 m.=9,843 ft.) was 
only reached at midnight. The night was miserably cold. At 
8 A.M. on & stormy morning only two of the party started. The 
mephitic vapours compelled them to circumvent the cone, and the 
smoke made the crater invisible. After sunrise, however, the view 
was very grand, and the shadow of the mountain wonderful. Each 
bed in the dismally cold ‘ casa’ cost 5 lire, each guide 10 and each 
mule 8 lire. The cost to each tourist from Nicolosi was 35 lire. 

Herr Walter Flender, with his friend Herr Anz, made a very 
interesting tour in Corsica between May 5 and June 11, 1901. 
They worked from S. to N., and on the whole found good accom- 
modation. Their most difficult ascent was the Mte. d’Oro, where 
a ‘gendarme’ could not be turned, but had to be assailed directly 
by a crack, in which one had to hold fast whilst the others climbed 
over him. The N. part of the island is now clear of brigands, but 
about twenty-five remain in the 5S. half, where there is still much 
shelter in the dense underwood. They only saw one for a moment 
in a wood, but on describing him to the people at the inn learned 
that he was one of the most redoubtable. 

Dr. F. A. Morel, Dr. M. Lugeon, and Herr E. Muret issue their 
22nd report on glaciers. There is still great doubt about the 
advance and retreat of glaciers. In 1892 eighteen were observed, 
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of which nine were certainly advancing; in 1901 eighty-seven were 
observed, of which only one was certainly advancing. There is a 
second article by Herr F. W. Sprecher (Piz Sol) on ground 
avalanches. All those observed were in the Kalfeuserthal, with 
the exception of one in the Sarotlathal, near the Zimba Spitze. 
The Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge contributes an article on the old 
names of Mt. Blanc, the Col du Géant, &c. He quotes more than 
eighty authorities, reaching as far back as the eleventh century, 
and the article must have involved great research. It is illustrated 
by two coloured pictures of the neighbourhood of Chamounix, from 
paintings of 1777 and 1780. 

Dr. Kursteiner compares and criticises the Alpine accidents of 
the ten years 1891-1900. The editor recounts the accidents of 
the past year. 

Amongst the lesser communications are some interesting tours. 
Mule. Eugénie Rochat, with Jules Veillon, on August 1, 1898, from 
the Chanrion hut traversed the Ruinette, both the ascent and 
descent being by new routes and by no means free from danger. 
On September 21, 1901, with Jos. and Aloys Truffer, she made 
the second ascent of the Brunegghorn by the EK. ridge. In the 
summer of 1901 numerous tours were made in the group of the 
Engelhorner (Urbachthal). The Urbachthaler Engelhorn was 
only accessible by a single ‘ Kehle,’ and the approach to this was 
by a ledge often not more than 2 in. wide. Herr Alb. Weber on 
July 19, 1901, made the first ascent of the Gelmerhorn (2,606 m. 
= 8,550 ft.).. His friend, having no ‘ Kletterschuhe,’ climbed in 
his stockings. The modern young Alpinists purposely choose the 
most dificult routes, and laugh at the dangers described in the 
tours of fifty years ago. ‘ Kletterschuhe’ have done much to 
facilitate rock-climbing. 

Of forty notices of books all but two are by the editor. These 
are both noticed by Dr. Krumbein, and are rather remarkable: 
(1) By Alf. Steinitzer (captain in Bavarian army) on the import- 
ance of sugar as a strengthening food; when used it even saves 
the necessity of training; hard walks may be undertaken at once. 
(2) By Professor D. A. Stutzer (Konigsberz) on the especial valve 
of sugar for the climber. Fatigue is more easily borne, and sooner 
overcome, whereas alcohol gives only a temporary fillip, which 
does not last. ‘he former of these is referred to in the ‘ Alpine 
Journal’ (vol. xxi. p. 198). 

The insurance oftices decline to insure against accidents when 
guides are not taken, and the Central Committee decline to take 
any further action In the matter. After the numerous complaints 
about the lower Matterhorn hut it was intended to rebuild it, to be 
ready against the season of 1902; but, owing to difficulties with 
Zermatt, the matter has dropped. It 18s suggested that it would be 
a good plan if individual sections would undertake the charge of a 
hut, as in the D.O.A.V., where huts are often built and kept up by 
separate sections. A man and his wife are put in as host and 
hostess, and not unfrequently by good management, when the but 
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1s pees arranged and not too difficult of access, a fair profit is 
made 

The number of guides insured and the amount of insurance are 
both increased. The fortune of the Club at end of 1900 was 
88,292 feces. (1,528/. 18s. 4d.), at the end of 1901, 49,003 fes. 
(1,9600. 2s. 4d.), the increase being largely due to a special bequest. 

In the attached ‘Mappe’ is a fine coloured panorama from the 
Finsteraarhorn, by Herr 8. Simon. J. 5. 


Aus dem Hochgebirge. Von Dr. Hermann Wolterstorff. 8vo, pp. xii, 212. 
(Magdeburg: Selbstverlag. Leipzig: Reisland. 1902. M. 7.) 

This book is composed of sixteen articles, reprinted from various 
journals, describing expeditions made some years ago by the author. 
The most interesting is an account of the passage of the old 
Weissthor Pass from Macugnaga to Zermatt in 1884. Other 
articles describe ascents of the Matterhorn, Zinal Rothhorn, Jung- 
frau, Monte Rosa, and other minor peaks by the ordinary routes ; 
and two others give accounts of expeditions in the Tarentaise and 
a journey through part of Dauphiné. 

The author nearly ended his mountaineering career at the age of 
23 on the way from the Great St. Bernard to the Swiss Val Ferret. 
He intended to cross the Col de Fenétre, but lost his way in the 
mist and met with an accident, of which he tells the story, so that 
others may learn a lesson from his experiences. 

The book is well illustrated with sixteen large plates and forty- 
six smaller ones. Some of the former are from excellent photo- 
graphs by Signor V. Sella, and three from drawings by Mr. E. T. 
Compton. A. EB. F. 


Mont Blane through the Stereoscope. By M.S. Emery. 8vo, pp. 174; map. 
(London, 3 Heddon Street, W.: Underwood & Underwood. 1902.) 

This is a small portion (containing twenty-three stereographs) of 
a large series of views issued by Messrs. Underwood according to a 
novel plan that is sure to prove of considerable value educationally. 
The views are arranged by districts, in cases suitable for standing 
on library shelves. In each case is a small volume, giving a short 
account of the views, and a map on which is indicated, by a number 
corresponding with the number on the stereograph, the spot from 
which the view is taken and the distant range of each view. With 
these data before him the student 1s enabled to make a very com- 
plete geographical study of the district. The views in the Mont 
Blanc set are carefully taken to illustrate the range from various 
points of view, and are most interesting and pleasant to look at, 
though the printing ought to be better. The price of the set is 
17s. 6d., or with a stereoscope, 23s. The Oberland (21s.), Zermatt 
(10s. 6d.), the Yosemite (18s.) are among the sets at present obtain- 
able ; and each year new districts are being included in the series. 


American Alpine Club. Constitution, By-Laws, List of Members. 8vo. 1902. 


This new Club has been started with Professor C. I. Fay, who 
is also an honorary member of the Alpine Club, as President. The 
b&b B 2 
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objects are ‘the scientific exploration and study of the higher 
mountain elevations and of the regions lying within or about the 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles; the cultivation of the mountain 
craft ; the promotion and dissemination of knowledge regarding the 
regions above indicated ;’ and a candidate for membership must 
show that he has done work assisting some one or all of those 
objects. Among the founders are K. 8. Balch, H. G. Bryant, C. E. 
Fay, A. Heilprin, J. LeConte, John Muir, Commander Peary, Miss 
Annie S. Peck, H. F. Reid, I. C. Russell, G. and W. Vaux, Dr. and 
Mrs. Workman; so that the Club should have a prosperous and 
useful career before it. 


Second Strings. By A. D. Godley. 8vo. (London: Methuen. 1902.) 
2s. 6d. nett. 

Ueber den Firnen. Unter den Sternen. Gedichte von Anton Renk. 8vo, pp. 201. 
(Linz, etc.: Oesterreich. Verlugsanstalt. 1902.) 

Liederbiichletn fiir Alpenfreunde. Herausgegeben von Dr. C. Arnold. 3. Aufl. 
8vo, pp. 206. (Innsbruck: Edlinger. 1902.) M. 1. 


‘Second Strings’ is a little volume of clever verse. The following 
lines from the poem called ‘ Switzerland’ (the one alpine poem in 
the book) will give an idea of the quality :— 


Place me somewhere in the Valais. ’mid the mountains west of Binn, 
West of Binn and east of Savoy, in a decent kind of inn, 

With a penk or two for climbing, and a glacier to explore,— 

Any mountain will content me, though they’ve all been climbed before — 
Yes! I care not any more 

Though they’ve all been done before, 

And the names they keep in bottles may be numbered by the score! 


Though you grow so very fat 

That you climb the Gorner Grat, 

Or perhaps the Little Scheideck,—-and are rather proud of that: 
Yet I hope that till you die 

You will annually sigh | 

For a vision of the Valais with the coming of July. 


Herr Renk writes verse that is full of the expression of keen 
feeling for the joys of mountaineering. For instance, in ‘ Erst- 
ersteigung ’ :— 

Wo vor mir noch keiner war 
Steh’ ich stolz und frei, 
Und mir scheint, ich traiime gar, 
Duss ich hénig sei. 
* * * * 
Horch! der Weltentwicklungssang : 
Wie Gefahr auch prunkt, 
Held ist, wer der Welt errang 
Einen Gipfelpunkt ! 


Or again in another piece : 


Auf durch wilde Felsenkliifte, 
Wo nur mehr die Gemse geht! ... 
Hohensehnsucht . . . Hohenselinsucht.— 
Jeder Schritt wird zum Gebet. 


From various. Alpine Club and other publications Dr. Arnold 
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has collected an excellent set of songs suitable for singing at the 
social gatherings of the sections of German-speaking Alpine Clubs 
and for reading by members of others. We quote from only two 
here. For sentiment this :— 

Nichts gliicklicher’s auf Erden ist 

Als so ein flotter Hochtourist; 


Der sitzt auf seinen Felsenthron 
Viel stolzer als ein Kénigssohn. 


And for expression of the true inwardness of the enjoyment of an 
Alpine Club meeting this :— 
Und kehrt von der Hochtour der Wand’ rer, 
An alpinen Erfahrungen schwer, 
Wo erzahlt er da, was er erlebt hat, 
Wo bekommt er die Znhorer her ? 
Erzahlen muss er doch kénnen 
Von den Bergen so hoch und so hehr— 
Wie bedenklich und schwindlig der Grat dort, 
Wie die Aufstieg so hart und so schwer ! 
Wie so wild und zerkliiftet der Gletscher, 
Bis zum Hals in den Schnee sank man ein ! 
Es renommirt sich am besten 
Ja nur in dem Alpenverein. 


La Photographie Artistique en Montagne. Par Antoine Mazel. 8vo, pp. xii, 
184; plates. (Paris: Mendel. [1902}.) Fr. 6. 


To be much recommended for literary style, enthusiasm, and 
practical advice. In a clever, humorous preface the author 
supports the thesis that the results of photography may sometimes 
belong to art. This suggestion others will resolutely deny, even 
though the plates chosen in this case go far (despite poor printing) 
to be a successful devil’s advocate for the author’s claim—a claim, 
however, that he is not prepared to fight for. M. Mazel is right in 
‘saying, with delightful Rousseau;like arrogance, that many good 
-books have been written on photography, but none so good as this. 


Deutsche Alpenzettung. Vols. i.-iii. 4to. (Miinchen: G. Lammer. 1901-2.) 
Alpine Majestdten. Vol. ii. Folio. (Miinchen: Verlag d. Vereinigt. Kunst- 
anstalten. 1902.) 

That a newspaper dealing with mountaineering, and yet uncon- 
nected with any Alpine club, should be published once a fortnight 
for two years, and show at the end evidence of increased support, is 
probably the fact that best indicates that the paper deserves support. 
The ‘ Deutsche Alpenzeitung ’ has been produced at a time when a 
great interest in the mountains of their own territories has been 
developed among the German-speaking peoples, and a demand for 
literature describing and illustrating the Eastern Alps has arisen. 
This new paper helps to satisfy the demand. It contains many 
good papers on climbing, on the history of mountaineering, 
descriptions of districts, and information on the doings of the 
Alpine clubs and their sections, the building and condition of huts, 
on new books, and the many other details that are asked for by the 
climber and the tourist. The illustrations are, perhaps, on the 
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whole the most interesting from the point of view of art of any 
that have appeared in Alpine periodicals. They are largely made 
from drawings, and those are in most cases strong, sometimes 
powerful, and effective. In pictures reproduced from photographs 
the standard is not so high, and both styles of illustration suffer 
from the unfortunate necessity of printing and publishing cheaply. 
The price is 60 Pfg. a part, or 10 M. for the half-yearly bound 
volume. 

‘Alpine Majestiten’! That must make Dr. Thomas Burnett 
turn in his grave; for in an angry mood in 1681 he wrote that 
mountains are ‘disorderly, irregular, absurdly various, of a shape- 
lessness that shows no beauty, art, or design;’ and here there is 
in its second successful year an excellent series of views of those 
same ‘shapeless, naked’ hills, being largely bought by a generation 
that sees more majesty in the sacred earth than in the ‘ Telluris 
Theoria Sacra.’. This publication fully merits the support it is 
receiving. We note with pleasure the appearance of a second 
volume, for,of old it was the vicious habit of a paper of this kind to 
vanish silently away after a year or less. The views are nearly all 
in the Alps, but Scotland, Wales, and the Caucasus also come into 
this volume. The quality of the photographs is uneven, but on the 
whole the standard is high, and some, especially of the full-page 
views, are as good as can be. The price is very moderate ; there are 
twelve parts at M. 1 a part. 


The vid Eastern Teleqraph Social Code. 8vo, pp. 320. (London: 
Hutchinson. 1902.) 5s. nett. 

This is likely to prove a very useful book for travellers, as code 
words are here provided for such phrases as usually occur in private 
telegrams, and 300 words are left at the end to be used for special 
phrases which any two correspondents may agree on. The cost of 
the book will soon be repaid to the user in the reduced cost of 
telegrams. For instance, the message, ‘I cannot go to Bern, as 
arranged on July 25; unavoidably delayed till August 4,’ can be 
sent as five words, ‘ Defluat Bern clathrorum colluvium claustrale ; ' 
and, as the arrangement throughout is alphabetical, the cipher can. 
quickly be interpreted when received. 


*Erplorations in the Territory of Alaska, 1898. Copper River Exploring 
Expedition, 1899. &vo; maps, photographs. (Washington: Government, 
Printing Office. 1899, 190U.) 

The discovery of gold on the Yukon has greatly stimulated within 
the last few years the exploration of Alaska. Expeditions have 
been sent out by private subscription and under orders of the 
Geological Survey and of the War Departments of the United 
States. The last were sent more especially with a view to finding 
routes to the gold fields wholly within Alaskan territory, but they 
combined partly with the geological expeditions and did much 
other exploring work. As the territory has within it many high 


—__ 


* For full title see Additions to Library. 
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mountain ranges covered with snow and glaciers any report on it 
must afford interesting matter for the readers of the ‘ Alpine 
Journal.’ The geological work is contained in the twentieth 
annual report, part vil., of the U.S. Geological Survey, a 4to. 
volume of 500 pages with many illustrations, which has already 
been referred to in the pages of this ‘ Journal’ (vol. xx. p. 405). The 
reports of two of the War Department expeditions (officially 
known as Nos. 2 and 3) are contained in the two volumes named 
at the head of this article. The volume for 1900 contains 
more than a hundred photographs, mostly of mountains and 
glaciers. There still remains much to be explored, and moun- 
taineering proper cannot be said yet to have been begun in Alaska, 
for the only mountaineering expeditions that have yet gone there 
have devoted attention exclusively to Mount St. Elias, whose 
summit is in British territory. Mount McKinley, in Alaska, which 
is said to be the highest summit of North America, is yet to be 
climbed. | 


La Montagne a travers les Ages. Tomei: Des Temps Antiques a la Fin du 
Dix-huitiéme Siecle. Par John Grand-Carteret. 4to, pp. 559; ill. 
(Grenoble: Falque et Perrin. 1903.) Fr. 40. 


The study of man’s mental attitude towards the greater eleva- 
tions on the earth’s surface must fascinate all those who take more 
than merely the sportsman’s view of the recreation of mountaineer- 
ing. For the study forms part of the larger study of man’s method 
of viewing external nature and his relation to it. To some parts 
of nature be has become early accustomed and reconciled; but 
mankind in general can hardly yet be said to understand at all how 
he is related to the vast rock and ice wastes of the earth and its 
great mountain masses. It is difficult to see any progressive under- 
standing of this mystery; for in old days the Hebrew poets, who 
could represent the mountains ‘breaking forth into singing,’ felt 
some of the meaning, and in present days there are still many 
respectable persons who, like Defoe, cannot see what hills may 
mean ‘where there are not even coal-pits: barren and wild and of 
no use to man or beast.’ 

M. Grand-Carteret has here provided us with the first volume of 
a work which will help us in our study. It is a very large book, 
for the subject is large, an encyclopedia of facts, though in the 
form of a continuous narrative. No mention is made of the peoples 
of the East, of India, or of Palestine. By the omission of the 
Hebrew with his insight, the book begins with the unenlightening 
depressing views taken by the Greeks, and more especially by the 
Romans, as to mountains. They feared them, and this fear con- 
tinued with little interruption in Europe till the eighteenth century, 
by which time men began to smile at rocky terrors, and find with 
Addison an ‘agreeable horror’ in the Alps. M. Grand-Carteret 
quotes largely from the original authorities (translating as he does 
so), interweaving the quotations with remarks and _ historical 
explanations of his own. On the whole the history thus laid 
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before us is a dreary one, until Haller appears to versify on Alpine 
beauty and Scheuchzer to join the fearful wonders of a past age 
‘with the mental fearlessness of a new. Immediately after them— 
and it is strange how soon the exact Saussure followed the believe- 
all Scheuchzer—comes the beginning of the modern time, when 
the peaks of the great mountains were first trodden on: and with 
the advent of this time the volume before us closes. 

The book is very richly illustrated with pictures from drawings, 
paintings, etchings, &c., showing how the hills have been repre- 
sented in art throughout the ages, and this is a very valuable part 
of the work. Portraits of persons famous in alpine literature 
appear— Vadian, Gesner, Scheuchzer, Paccard, and many others. 
The labour of collecting all this material must have been great, 
but M. Grand-Carteret is rewarded by producing a book which will 
have a permanent place in the literature of mountaineering. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


‘THE Annual General Meeting of the Club was held in the Hall on 
Monday evening, December 15, at 8.30, Sir Martin Conway, Pre- 
sudent, In the chair. Messrs. R. F. Backwell, R. W. Broadrick, 
R. L. G. Irving, L. D. Nicholson, J. A. Parker, R. K. Parr, W. A. 
Purton, A. C. Roberts, A. T. L. Rumbold, and R. B. Shipley were 
-balloted for and elected members of the Club. 

The PREsIDENT referred to the losses sustained in the past year, 
by the deaths of several members. Among these were Mr. Croft, 
.a follower of George Barnard, who was one of the earliest draughts- 
men to pay careful attention to the Alps. At one time his pictures 
were very popular, and he had painted several works of mountains 
of more than ordinary merit. Mr. F. C. Grove also had died. His 
memory would remain green as long as the ‘ Alpine Journal’ was 
treasured among mountaineers. He was less known by the younger 
members, but older members would remember how his speeches were 
always looked forward to. As a climber he would probably be 
chietly remembered for his traverse of the Matterhorn, which was 
among the first. The Club had also lost Mr. Maund, who was well 
known as a climber; Mr. Vernon, an energetic athlete, mountaineer, 
and cricketer; and Mr. Patch, who was much beloved by many and 
whose loss would be keenly felt by those who knew him. 

On the motion of Mr. C. T. DENT, seconded by Mr. C. EK. 
MatTHews, the President (Sir Martin Conway) was unanimously 
re-elected. 

On the motion of Dr. SavaGe, seconded by Mr. TopHam, Mr. 
‘C. Hopkinson was unanimouely elected a member of Committee, in 
place of Mr. Haskett-Smith, whose term of office expired. 

On the motion of Mr. ). W. FReSHFIELD, seconded by Mr. 
WitHers, Mr. G. W. Prothero was unanimously elected a member 
of Committee in place of Mr. Broome, whose term of office 
expired, 
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On the motion of Mr. Surnassy, seconded by Mr. HEarp, the 
Vice-Presidents (Messrs. W. Leaf and H. Woolley) and the other 
members of Committee who were eligible, viz. Messrs. W. 
Pickford, F. W. Newmarch, 5S. Spencer, C. Schuster, A. V. Valen- 
tine Richards, and R. N. Arkle, and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. L.. 
Mumm), were unanimously re-elected. 

Mr. D. W. FRESHFIELD then moved as follows :— 


That the Committee be requested to frame a regulation providing 
that in future years all past and present officers of the Club (including 
the editors of the ‘ Alpine Journal’) and all present members of Com- 
mittee shall be entitled to not less than one guest ticket for the Winter 
Dinner, and the remaining guest tickets shall be balloted for by the other 
members of the Club. 


He said that he purposely meant only to meet the present situation 
as long as it should last. He understood that the Committee were 
not at present prepared to recommend the Club to transfer its 
dinner to a larger room. The motion was made entirely on his own 
responsibility and not at all in conjunction with the Committee. 
He had a strong feeling that it was prejudicial to the success of the 
Club’s chief annual function to leave it to chance whether the 
chief members of the Club or the last elected members should be 
able to bring guests. It seemed expedient that the members or 
Committee should have privileges as well as duties, as in other 
clubs. Judging by past years the numbers of tickets which would 
be absorbed under the motion would be only about six more than 
have been obtained by the officers referred to when coming under 
the ordinary ballot. 

Mr. Tucker thought the motion would secure a very proper 
privilege for those who had worked hard for the Club, and begved 
to second it. 

Mr. Cappick criticised the wording of the motion, but was other- 
wise in favour of it. 

Mr. C. Pinkinctron thought the experiment was a doubtful one, 
for the younger members of the Club should have every possible 
chance of supporting the Club and bringing guests to the dinner. 
He would perhaps make one suggestion—that the men who were to 
speak might have guest tickets. 

Mr. PickForD moved as an amendment that the privilege pro- 
posed in Mr. Freshfield’s motion be restricted to ex-Presidents. 
He did not see why the members of Committee should have any 
privilege given to them over other members of the Club. On the 
other hand a member who had been raised to the position of 
President was entitled to some special privilege. The ex-Presidents 
were distinguished men, and moreover were & small class whose 
privileges would not much interfere with the rights of others. 

Mr. C. E. MatHews seconded this amendment. The ex-Presi- 
dents had always brought some eminent persons to the dinner, 
whom all were glad to see. 

Mr. WILLINK supported the amendment for two reasons: first, he 
did not like to see too many tickets taken from the ordinary 
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members of the Club, and, secondly, he did not care to see any 
privileged class of members formed where all should be equal, 
unless some very strong reason were shown for doing so. 

Mr. LEAF hoped that nothing definite would be carried. The 
whole question would have to be seriously considered. Mr. Fresh- 
field had spoken as if there would always, as this year, be ninety 
tickets to dispose of. But probably there would need to be some 
restriction in this number next year. The question of moving to 
other rooms was a serious matter, but was involved in any con- 
sideration of the motion or amendment. 

Mr. WITHERS moved as an amendment that the present motion 
stand over for consideration, and that a definite proposal to have 
the dinner at some other rooms be considered at the same time. 
The ballot seemed to work with great hardship on some. He 
therefore moved as an amendment that this motion stand over for 
further consideration, and that the whole question be referred to 
the Committee for consideration as to moving the dinner elsewhere. 

Mr. TusBy seconded Mr. Withers’s amendment. 

Mr. DenT said that the real issue was, Was there to be some 
form of ballot, or should the Club move to a larger room? And 
moving to a larger room meant moving to the Hotel Cecil. The 
present difficulty would, of course, increase with the increase of 
the Club. The great feature of the dinner was the after-dinner 
speaking, and he was sure that that would be interfered with by 
moving elsewhere, but at the same time he moved that the dinner 
of 1903 be held at the Hotel Cecil. 

Mr. WALLkoTH seconded this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT said that the Committee considered that the 
matter was one entirely for the Club to settle. The Committee’s 
duty was to carry out absolutely what the Club wanted, as the 
dinner was the principal function of the Club in common, and the 
Committee wished therefore to be directed by the Club in the 
matter. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said he would be pleased if Mr. Dent’s amend- 
ment were carried, though he did not think that the speaking would 
be interfered with to the extent Mr. Dent feared. 

Mr. PickrorpD remarked that if the larger question were raised 
both Mr. Freshfield’s motion and his own amendment were 
unnecessary. 

Mr. PuckLe pointed out that if the motion as worded were 
carried it would partly defeat the object in view, as the present 
Committee would get tickets, but not their successors. 

Mr. FresHFIELD accepted a verbal alteration correcting this. 

Mr. SoL.ty doubted the wisdom of the President’s advice in with- 
. drawing the subject from the discretion of the Committee. The 
stronger the Committee was, the stronger would be the manage- 
ment of the Club. The main object of the dinner was to bring 
together the town and country members. It was important to 
have the dinner in a room belonging to an hotel, for a great part 
of the enjoyment of the meeting consisted in the country members, 
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to the number of about fifty in past years, living in the hotel 
adjoining the room in which the dinner had been held, and thus 
meeting together. He approved of Mr. Pickford’s amendment. 

Mr. PROTHERO thought that Mr. Dent’s amendment was un- 
satisfactory. He agreed in Mr. Dent’s non-agreement with his 
own amendment. There was a great deal to be said in favour of 
keeping the dinner within moderate numbers and in a room 
of moderate size, and of having no guests except those who came 
as guests of the Club. Members were sufficient for themselves. 
He agreed with Mr. Solly that it would be better if the Committee 
were to make some proposal. 

The PRESIDENT said that he knew that Mr. Bryce, who had very 
wide experience of the different rooms in London, was much 
against moving from our present room, on account of the com- 
parative ease of speaking there and the relative difficulty in speaking 
at the Hotel Cecil. On this Mr. Bryce felt very strongly. The 
Committee were, however, anxious to know the sentiment of the 
Club as a whole on the matter. 

Mr. WiTHERs withdrew his amendment; and, on being put to 
the meeting, Mr. Dent’s amendment was lost by a considerable 
majority. Mr. Pickford’s amendment was then carried, and, 
finally, Mr. Freshfield’s motion, as amended by Mr. Pickford’s 
proposal, was carried by a large majority, viz. ‘that the Com- 
mittee be requested to frame a regulation providing that in future 
years the ex-Presidents of the Club shall each be entitled to a 
guest ticket for the Winter Dinner, and the remaining guest tickets, 
other than those allotted to the officers and reserved for disposal by 
the Committee under the existing regulations, shall be balloted for 
by the other members of the Club.’ 

Dr. TEMPEST ANDERSON read a paper on ‘ The Recent Eruptions 
in the West Indies,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Mr. FLETT, who took part in the expedition with Dr. Anderson, 
said that in the West Indies there was a great range of mountains 
reaching to 15,000 ft., of which, however, only some 8,000 ft. or 
4,000 ft. were above the level of the sea. The summits of this 
range formed a series of volcanoes. Before eruptions in the West 
Indies there had always occurred earthquakes in Central America. 
The volcanic phenomena were only parts of a great mountain- 
building process going on in the readjustment of the earth’s crust. 

The proceedings closed with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Dr. Anderson for his paper. 


THe Winter Dinner was held in the Whitehall Rooms, Hétel 
Metropole, at 7 p.m. on the evening of Tuesday, December 16, 
Sir Martin Conway, President, in the chair. Two hundred and 
seventy members and guests were present, among the latter being 
Dr. Carlin, the Swiss Minister, Lord Justice Romer, Lord Hawke, 
Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G., Sir Alfred Jones, K.C.M.G., Sir Felix 
Semon, Sir H. Trueman Wood, Colonel Pears (British Resident in 
Nepal), the Rev. Canon McCormick, Dr. A. M. Stein, and Messrs. 
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F. Carruthers Gould, Maurice Hewlett, Horace Hutchinson, 
H. W. Lucy, and Francis Storr. 


An Exhibition of Himalayan Drawings and Paintings was held in 
the Hall of the Club from December 2 to 24, and was attended by 
about one thousand persons. Refreshments wore provided on the 
afternoon of December 16. 
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Six WEBkKs IN THE CANADIAN Rocky Mountains. 
By HERMANN WOOLLEY. 


(Read before tlie Alpine Club, February 8, 1903.) 


AST summer (1902) Professor Collie arranged with Mr. 
Stutfield and myself to make another expedition to the 
Canadian Rockies, our plan being to revisit the head-waters 
of the northern Saskatchewan, to explore the Freshfield 
group, to attempt the ascent of Mt. Forbes, and then, if time 
permitted, to follow Mr. C. S. Thompson’s route up the W. 
branch of the Saskatchewan to the S. border of the Columbia 
Ice-field. 

We left Liverpool July 3 on the Allan liner ‘ Tunisian,’ 
which was taking home over six hundred men of the Canadian 
Coronation contingent—an event which occasioned enthu- 
siastic demonstrations in the Mersey, and equally stirring 
scenes on our arrival in the St. Lawrence. 

On July 18 we arrived at Banff, where Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. G. M. Weed of Boston, had agreed to meet us. Both 
had arrived, and were ready to start northward with us on 
the 19th, as had been arranged, but this plan was upset by the 
extraordinary behaviour of our baggage. Three important 
packages had completely baftled the vigilance of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway officials, and had disappeared into the 
unknown. It transpired later that Collie’s bag had left the 
train at Regina, while Stutfield’s had elected to go on to 
Field. Mine, which appeared to have travelled through to 
Vancouver, returned in good time and surrendered to the 
authorities at Banff, but unfortunately the other two remained 
in hiding. While awaiting the result of our urgent telegrams 
to headquarters another misfortune happened ; Mr. Thompson 
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learnt that his home in Texas had beer destroyed by fire, and, 
to our great regret, was obliged to leave us. 

When four days of fine weather had been wasted we decided 
to make an expedition to Moraine Lake, at the foot of Mt. 
Temple, and after buying blankets, Xc., to replace the missing 
equipment, left Banff for Laggan, but on arriving there found 
that our head man, Fred Stephens, misunderstanding our 
telegram, had sent the baggage horses ahead along the trail, 
not southward to Moraine Lake, but northward up the Bow 
Valley. Accepting this last mischance as the intervention of 
fate, we decided to wait no longer for the baggage, but to push 
on after the horses. As it was too late to start that day, and 
as the Lake Louise Hotel, like all the hotels along the 
western sections of the C.P.R., was quite full, we took 
possession of a strip of waste land between the line and the 
Bow River, laid our blankets on the grass, and were lulled to 
rest by the sonorous baritone of a yard engine engaged in 
shunting freight cars. 

Next morning, July 24, we rode up the Bow Valley, and in 
the afternoon caught up the hageage horses some distance 
below the Lower Bow Lake. Our outfit was now a large one, 
including, in addition to Weed and our three selves, Hans 
Kauffmann, of Grindelwald (one of the guides stationed by 
the C.P.R. at Lake Louise), Fred Stephens, Dave Tewkesbury, 


Clarence Murray, Jack Robson, and, lastly, seventeen horses. — 


Since our last visit.in 1898 the C.P.R. Company had made a 
new trail through the chaotic wilderness of burnt timber N. of 
the line, and notwithstanding the abnormally rainy spring 
the upper valley was comparatively dry, so that travelling 
was unusually easy and pleasant; nevertheless, in order to 
allow the new horses to become seasoned, we made at first 
short journeys, and took three days to reach the Bow Pass. 
These short marches add much to the charm of travel in the 
Rockies. If an early start has been made the horses may be 
unloaded at 1 or 2 o’clock, and the afternoon is then free for 
fishing, shooting, photography, or climbing, while in a thickly- 
wooded region the axemen generally go forward to look to the 
next day’s trail. 

At Bow Pass the weather broke, and we journeyed down 
Little Fork (Bear Creek) in clouds and rain, to the disappoint- 
ment of Stutfield and myself, who had already traversed this 
picturesque valley in 1898 without seeing Howse Peak, 
Pyramid, and the other fine peaks which overhang it. In 
the upper part of this valley we could realise the rapidity 
with which a trail through the woods deteriorates. Within 
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the last three weeks two of our men had made the journey to 
Bear Creek Mouth and back in order to cache a supply of 
bacon and flour for our use; yet in the interval the wind had 
brought down numerous logs across the trail, and the outfit 
was frequently halted while the woods echoed to the blows of 
Fred Stephens’s axe. On the fifth day out from Laggan we 
camped at the junction of Bear Creek with the Saskatchewan, 
where our provisions had been left in a log hut used during 
the winter by two trappers—Ballard and Simpson. They 
were then absent, having gone N. with the Rev. Jas. Outram, 
who had left in the hut a letter informing us that we should 
find him at Glacier Lake, about ten miles to the W., and that 
on our arrival he would join us in an attack on Mt. Forbes. 

The crossing of Bear Creek is always a matter of some 
anxiety in the early summer, and, as the waters were much 
higher than we liked, it was decided to stay a day at this 
camp, in the hope of the stream falling. Next morning 
(July 29) Collie, Stutfield, and Weed, with Hans Kaufmann, 
started through the woods to the S.E. for the ascent of 
Mt. Murchison, whose summit rose 6,500 ft. above the camp, 
while Tewkesbury and Murray accompanied me two or three 
miles up the creek to look for a canyon discovered by Stephens 
on the previous day. We found it well worth a visit. 
Bear Creek, which near its mouth is a swift torrent 50 yards 
wide, has cut a narrow channel 100 to 150 ft. deep in the 
limestone rock. In some places this chasm is but 6 to 8 ft. 
- wide, in others its sides contain ancient pot holes similar to 
those in the Glacier Garden at Lucerne, one or two of these 
rock cauldrons being of unusual size. 

At 8 p.m. the climbing party returned. They had avoided 
the entanglements of the wood by ascending a dry water- 
course leading up to a gully on the W. face of the mountain, 
and, climbing rapidly, had made the first ascent of the 
W. peak of Murchison (11,100 ft.).* 

On the following day the creek had fallen 6 inches or 8 inches, 
and by 8.30 a.m. the whole outfit had safely crossed to the 
left bank. Hitherto our direction since leaving Laggan had 
been N.N.W.; we now turned westward and followed a good 
trail up the right bank of the Saskatchewan, obtaining 
splendid views of Murchison to the E., of Il’orbes to the S.W., 
and of the other mountain masses so picturesquely grouped 


* The heights given in this paper have been calculated by 
Professor Collie from the corrected barometer readings obtained by 
comparison with the mercurial barometer at Banff. 
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round the meeting-point of the three chief branches of the 
river. 

Above the mouth of the North Fork the bed of the Sas- — 

katchewan, here called the Middle Fork, opens out into an 
expanse of shingle and gravel flats, easily traversed when the 
river is not in flood. Ascending these flats and following the 
course of the valley as it curves round the base of Mt. Sar- 
bach, we halted at an old Indian camping-place about a mile 
above the point where Glacier Lake Creek tlows in from the 
W., and opposite to a comparatively low but conspicuous peak 
called Little Forbes, which stands on the left bank of the 
stream. In the afternoon Collie rode over to Mr. Outram’s 
camp to announce our arriva), and next morning we con- 
tinued our march up the valley. Our course was now nearly 
due S. towards the Howse Pass, the chain of mountains to 
the EK. being the same which had been to the W. as we 
descended Bear Creek. Nearly abreast of Howse Peak—the 
highest of the chain—the Middle Fork branches into three 
streams, the creek from Howse Pass being joined by two 
larger torrents from the W. Of these latter the southern 
issues from the Freshtield Glacier, while the northern drains 
the S. slopes of Mt. Forbes. 

Turning westward up the shingle flats which have been 
formed by the two torrents, and which were marked by 
numerous tracks of Rocky Mountain goat, we camped at the 
margin of the wood on the right bank of the Freshfield Creek. 
Our first impressions of this valley were not cheering. It had 
rained all the morning, the clouds lay low on the hill-sides, 
and our view was confined to the uninviting expanse of sand 
and shingle framed in sombre, dripping woods. Even the 
horses, as soon as they were released, showed their disapproval 
of the place by starting back towards the Middle Fork, in 
search of a more attractive feeding-ground. Later in the 
day Mr. Outram joined us with his guide, Christian Kauf- 
mann, and the two trappers, Ballard and Simpson, and we 
now learnt that he had reached the head of the West Fork, 
and had, amongst other expeditions, made the first ascents of 
Mt. Columbia and Mt. Lyell. 

The rain continued, and it was not till the second evening 
that the clouds lifted and disclosed superb views of Howse 
Peak to the E. and of Mt. Forbes only a few miles to the 
N.W. As it was certain that there was much new snow on 
Yorbes we had already decided to visit the Freshfield Glacier 
first, and Stephens and Tewkesbury—both expert woodmen— 
had spent the afternoon in cutting a trail through the ravine 
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to the S8.W.; meanwhile the brothers Kaufmann went out 
with their rifles and brought back two wild goats. The follow- 
ing day Tewkesbury and Murray set out for Laggan in quest 
of the missing baggage; the rest of the company ascended the 
left bank of Freshfield Creek through a beautiful wood of pine 
and fir, with undergrowth of azalea bushes, and camped a short 
distance below the snout of the glacier (cw. 5,200 ft.). This 
was the most attractive camp we had yet occupied; the tents 
nestled in fresh green woods untouched by fire, and the gaps 
between the trees revealed charming glimpses of the graceful 
pyramid of Mt. Freshfield rising above the glacier to the 8.W., 
and of the broad snowy shoulders of Howse Peak to the E. 

After losing a day through broken weather, we set out at 
5.0 a.m. on August 4 for the ascent of Mt. Freshfield. The lower 
part of the glacier is but slightly crevassed, and an easy walk 
of about two hours led us to the foot of our peak. About a 
mile up the glacier we passed the series of ice-borne blocks 
of limestone noticed by Collie in 1897, the largest block being 
remarkable for its rectangular shape, and farther on, as the 
glacier opened out, came in sight of the row of stately 
presidents—Dent, Freshfield, Pilkington, and Walker—bril- 
liant in the morning sun. The peaks of this district depart 
from the regulation writing-desk form seen so often in other 
parts of the range, and the snow and ice scenery struck me 
as the most picturesque 1 had yet seen in the Rockies. 

At the foot of the mountain, Robson, who had accompanied 
us to see something of the ice-world, turned back, well 
admonished to take no liberties with the crevasses, while we 
ascended over screes and rocks to snow-slopes above. Here 
we roped in two parties—Outram, Weed, and Christian on 
one rope, Collte, Stutfield, Hans, and I on the other— 
and ascending obliquely, first to the S. and later to the W., 
gained the N.E. aréete. The snow on this ridge soon gave 
place to loose rocks, in several places appearing from below to 
be extremely difficult, but Hans, who was leading, always 
succeeded in scaling them with less trouble than we had 
anticipated. As we neared the actual summit the rocks 
unexpectedly became firm and an enjoyable scramble brought 
us to the top—a corniced snow-cap—at 1.5 p.m. The height, 
10,900 ft., was considerably less than we had estimated. 

In place of the perfect weather of the morning there was 
now a cold wind and an overcast sky; nevertheless Forbes, 
Lyell, and most of the high peaks to the N. were clear. 
But we were now on the continental divide, and the view 
most interesting to us was that to the W. into British 
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Columbia. Deep below us was the narrow valley of the 
South Fork of the Bush River; we could also trace the 
course of the main stream further W.; but the North Fork 
-and its branches were masked by the bold pyramid of Bush 
Peak. It was too cold for a long halt on the summit, 
therefore, at 1.45, we began the descent, following the S. 
snow-ridge for a short distance till clear of the cornice. 
We then turned E., descended steep slopes of deep, soft 
snow and broken rocks till able to regain the upward track 
below the arete, and after a pleasant walk down the glacier 
arrived at the camp at 6.30 P.M. 

As there was now some promise of settled weather we were 
anxious to try conclusions with Mt. Forbes, and, returning to 
the shingle flats, camped between the two torrents. In order 
that we might take the horses to the foot of the mountain, 
Stephens and Simpson began at once to cut a trail on the 
left bank of Forbes Creek, and two days of fine weather had 
to be given up to this task. During this time the snow was 
rapidly disappezring from the great eastern precipice of 
Forbes, down which avalanches fell frequently. 

One of our excursions while awaiting the completion of the 
trail was up the wooded slopes to the N. of the shingle flats, 
and about 2,000 ft. above the creek we found a wide grassy 
basin in which from forty to fifty wild goat were feeding. 
They seemed to be very little alarmed by our invasion of 
their sanctuary, and wandered leisurely away up the slopes to 
the N.E. in the direction of Little Forbes. 

As soon as the trail was finished we moved our camp a few 
miles up the Forbes Creek to a semicircular clearing sloping 
to the N. bank of the stream. It was another excellent 
camping-ground, with plenty of grass, the want of which had 
been a serious inconvenience on the shingle flats, as the 
horses, straying in search of food, were invariably missing 
when wanted. The height of the camp was about 5,500 ft. 
Above the woods to the N.W. rose the rocky cone of Forbes, 
cut away on the E. into cliffs which fell abruptly 4,000 feet 
to a small glacier below ; while immediately opposite to us on 
the S. side of the creek were the steep, avalanche-scored 
slopes of a much lower but very beautiful mountain which we 
named Coronation Peak. 

On the afternoon of August 9—Coronation Day—we 
ascended the densely wooded slopes N.W. of the camp as far 
as the tree limit (ca. 7,000 ft.), with the intention of climbing 
Mt. Forbes next day. A suitable sleeping-place was found 
on the banks of a stream fed by the névé which fills the 
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hollow between the S.W. and S. ridges of Forbes. Stephens 
and Robson, who had volunteered as porters, returned to the 
camp, and we were soon gathered round a fire of blazing pine 
logs—the one luxury never denied to the climber in the 
Rockies. 

A more charming bivouac could not be desired. We were 
surrounded by sheltering pines; the floor was carpeted with 
moss and heather; and the slopes beyond the trees were 
bright with the deep crimson painter’s-brush, with yellow lilies, 
and many other flowers. Moreover, it was wu splendid cloud- 
less evening, and the view at sunset of the deep, silent valley 
below us, with the snows and hanging glaciers of Coronation 
Peak as a background, was strikingly beautiful After supper 
each of us made himself a bed of the branches of balsam spruce. 
which experience had taught us formed the softest couch, and 
we turned in with every prospect of a fine morrow. 

At 5.15 next morning we began the ascent in perfect 
weather, having decided to climb by the S8.W. ridge, which 
was in full view from the bivouac, and on which no serious 
obstacle was visible till within a few hundred feet of the 
summit. Mounting northward, first by grass slopes and later 
by screes and rocks till 7 o’clock, we roped in two parties, as 
on Mt. Freshfield, left the rocks, and struck diagonally up snow 
slopes towards the foot of the ridge. Here rock-climbing of 
an easy description began, and after following the arete for 
half an hour we stopped for breakfast at a convenient ledge 
on the S. side of the ridge, sheltered from the keen north 
wind now blowing, and commanding a fine view to the S, 
extending to the great peaks beyond the Kicking Horse 
River. 

After leaving the breakfast place greater care was needful, 
and progress became slower, owing to the looseness of the 
rocks; we hoped that as we ascended they would become 
firmer, as had happened on Mt. Freshfield, but this was not 
the case. About the point where the S.W. and S. ridges 
converge the climbing grew more difficult, the ridge became 
extremely narrow, having a precipice on either side, and 
several steep pitches had to be surmounted; and a few 
hundred feet below the summit we encountered an obstacle 
which caused considerable delay. At about the narrowest 
point a steep break in the ridge necessitated the ascent of an 
upright buttress, so devoid of good holds that it tested even 
Hans’s skill, and so high that our rope was too short, and 
our party of four had to unrope and to go up in two instal- 
ments. 
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It was at this point that we observed a cloud of white 
smoke, rising apparently out of the Columbia Valley over 
thirty miles to the 8.W., floating southward with the wind and 
gradually dispersing to a pale blue haze, which crept slowly 
round to the southern horizon. Being all photographers, we 
witnessed this outbreak of a forest fire with dismay, as it 
probably meant that the period of clear views had passed and 
that we were doomed toa repetition of the smoky atmospheres 
of 1898. 

On roping again we had to ascend a short section of the 
arete where the stratified rocks, which alternated with 
intervals of snow cornice, were shattered through and through. 
The narrow crest of the ridge seemed to be held together only 
by the snow frozen against its sides, and in case of the snow 
melting it appeared that the first westerly gale might easily 
hurl the whole structure down the great eastern precipice, on 
its way to augment the shingle flats of the Middle Fork. In 
places the piled-up snow certainly favoured us by bridging 
over spaces where the loose rocks, if bare, would have been a 
source of danger. Beyond this section there was no more 
elimbing ; a short snow slope ending in a cornice overhanging 
the eastern escarpment was surmounted, and at 2.15 we all 
stood on the summit, 12,000 ft. above sea-level. 

The view was the most extensive we had yet enjoyed. Of 
the vast sea of snowy peaks and crests which surrounded us 
on all sides, the finest were Goodsir, more than fifty miles 
away to the S.E., Sir Donald to the 8.W., two high peaks of 
the Selkirks N. of the Hermit Range, Bush Peak almost due 
W., and away beyond the Lyell snow-fields in the N.W. 
Mt. Columbia, probably the highest of all. 

On the N. side of Forbes a steep snow-slope falls away to a 
glacier, which descends to the head of Glacier Lake Valley, 
and Christian, who had seen this slope from below about ten 
days before, considered that we should save time by descending 
it. Accordingly, at 2.45 we left the summit and started down 
a not very strongly marked snow-ridge to the N.W. As this 
soon became too abrupt for safety, we doubled back on to the 
N. face, down which Christian cut steps in the hard snow 
during the descent of some 1,500 ft. The slope was so steep 
that it would hardly have been safe had not the cold wind, 
fortunately for us, kept it in good condition. Ten days later 
we noticed from the Lyell Glacier that at least a third of the 
area of surface snow on this same slope had become detached, 
and had slid apparently in one immense flake on to the 
glacier below. At the foot of the slope we were checked by 
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a wall of loose rocks ; but after some delay a way down was 
found. Then, turning S.W., we passed through a gap in the 
continuation of the N.W. ridge, and after traversing the snow 
basin on the W. side of Forbes, gained, at 5 p.m., the S.W. 
urete exactly where it had been struck in the morning. 
Hans went up to the breakfast place for the sacks which had 
been left there, and at 8 p.m. we had regained our comfortable 
bivouac. 

We were all much pleased with the way in which Christian 
and Hans had worked during this expedition, as well as on 
Mt. Freshfield, and agreed that if the Brothers Kaufmann 
may be taken -as representative of the Swiss guides employed 
by the C.P.R., the company is to be congratulated on its 
fortunate choice. 

Next morning we awoke to find the atmosphere hazy with 
smoke. Collie, Outram, and Weed set out for the head of 
Forbes Creek, where they found at 7,600 ft. a pass across the 
main divide into British Columbia, which they named Bush 
Pass, while Stutfield and I returned with the guides to the 
camp, arriving just as Stephens—an incurable pessimist as 
regards mountaineering—was setting out with provisions in 
search of us. 

Mr. Outram, the indcfatigable, intent on climbing Mt. 
Bryce, now left with his outfit to return to the Columbia Ice- 
field; our own party remained another day, partly in order 
to rest the horses, which had just returned from Laggan with 
the long-lost baggage. 

While at this camp we were surprised at the coldness of 
the nights, the water in the pails being generally frozen in 
the morning, although the situation was sheltered, and we 
were only in the second week of August. Curiously enough, 
during the two nights spent at the high bivouae the tempera- 
ture had been comparatively warm. On leaving Forbes 
Creek, we returned down the shingle flats to the Middle Fork, 
ascended the valley about a mile in the direction of Howse 
Pass, and camped in a burnt wood beside a stream flowing 
from the western slopes of Howse Peak. In the meanwhile 
’ the smoke in the air had increased, and it became evident 
that a forest fire had broken out somewhere along the Middle 
Fork. 

On August 14 we started at 6 a.m. for Howse Peak, steering 
eastward towards a long bare-backed ridge which abutted 
against the W. slopes of the peak and offered a tempting line 
of approach thereto. After a toilsome walk through burnt 
woods and fallen timber, which appeared to have been 
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levelled by a great gale blowing from the direction of Howse 
Puss, we emerged above the tree line and were immediately 
enlightened as to the locality of the new fire. About 10 miles 
to the N. volumes of smoke were pouring out of Glacier Lake 
Valley —a most unwelcome sight, as a visit to that valley 
was the next in our programme. The walk up the ridge, 
however, was not such a straightforward affair as had been 
expected, as about half-way up we were stopped by an inter- 
secting line of precipices, which gave us considerable trouble 
and afforded Hans another opportunity of proving his skill as 
a rock climber. On gaining the E. end of the ridge we put 
on the rope, and began the ascent of the long slopes of neve. 
We had not anticipated much entertainment from this part 
of the walk, nor were we mistaken. The higher slopes were 
sufficiently unbroken to be tedious, and the snow was soft, so 
that we were heartily glad to reach the heavily corniced 
summit at 2 o’clock. 

Howse Peak (10,800 ft.) is a typical Rocky Mountain peak 
of the writing-desk form; on the S.W. snow slopes descend 
from the summit two or three thousand feet towards the 
Howse Pass, but on the E. and N.E. an almost sheer precipice 
plunges down to the Bear Creek Valley, 5,000 ft. below. 
Looking S. from the summit a multitude of similarly formed 
peaks are seen, all tilted in the same direction, and suggesting 
to the imagination a frozen sea with the waves arrested in 
the act of breaking towards the N.E. Although the distant 
view suffered from smoke haze, the near view was most 
interesting, Bear Creek with its many lakes to the E., and 
Middle Fork with its shingle flats and network of channels to 
the W., being spread out below us as on amap. At 2.25 the 
bitterly cold wind drove us from the top, and after indulging 
in a series of glissades down the long snow-slopes we arrived 
in camp about 6 p.m. 

Two days later we passed through the picturesque gorge by 
which the waters of Glacier Lake escape, and in which there is a 
remarkable natural log-jam, and camping on the wooded slopes 
at the N.E. end of the lake were detained there two days by 
bad weather. The fire, which had swept through the woods 
on the N. shore of the lake and had almost exhausted itself, 
was still burning in two or three places. On account of the 
risk involved in taking the outfit through the smouldering 
timber, and also cf the uncertainty as to feed at the head of 
the valley, Stephens proposed that we should leave the horses 
behind and convey our bageage up the lake on a raft, and 
during the two wet days he and Tewkesbury were busy felling 
and arranging the logs. 
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On August 19 the weather was again fine, and nearly all 
the smoke haze had disappeared, and as the raft was now 
finished we loaded it with the needful stores and poled or 
paddled it, up the lake, a distance of four or five miles. This 
operation was considered a great triumph of Anglo-Saxon 
energy and resource over natural obstacles ; but 1 must be 
admitted that the voyage was not a speedy one, nor should 
the fact be suppressed that the raft reached the head of the 
lake with only three men on board out of an original crew 
of eight, all the other Anglo-Saxons having preferred, under 
one pretext or another, to land and complete the journey on 
foot. 

Beyond the head of the lake the flat floor of the valley 
extends four or five miles to the end of a glacier descending 
from the Lyell Ice-field, and down this valley the glacier 
stream meanders in many devious branches. The whole 
depression was probably at one period filled by the lake, but 


‘the alluvial matter is steadily encroaching on the latter, and 


will in time fillit up—a process which seems to have occurred 
in several other places in this district. As our object in 
coming up the lake was to visit the Lyell Ice-field, which, 
like the Columbia Ice-field, farther N., lies astride the conti- 
nental watershed, we set out next afternoon to find a bivouac 
near the glacier. Our party soon became scattered, some 
taking to the wooded slopes on the N. side of the valley, 
others to the mud and shingle flats. I was one of the latter 
party, and do not think I have ever struggled through a more 
hopeless combination of swamp, willow thicket, and tangled 
woods than we encountered about a mile below the elacier. 

The scenery at the head of Glacier Lake Valley is most 
striking. Two glaciers descend from the S.W. and N.W. 
respectively almost to the very floor of the valley. The 
former is fed by the snows on the N. and N.W. of Forbes ; the 
latter and Jarger is one of the principal outflows of the Lyell 
ice-fields. It is supported by a line of imposing cliffs 
streaming with waterfalls, and swept by ice avalanches which 
fall continually to form a fresh glacier 500 ft. below; but the 
bulk of the ice descends to the lower level in a great ice-fall 
over a depression at the S. end of the cliffs. 

At 5 a.m. on the morning of August 21 we left our bivouac 
on the old terminal moraine, carried our sleeping-bags about 
a mile up the left bank of the Lyell Glacier, and left them 
there. We then enjoyed a tine walk up the moraine, gradu- 
ally approaching nearer to the ice-crested cliffs, and 
eventually, about a mile beyond their N. end, gained a 
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footing on the upper glacier. Steering at first due N., we 
reached a rocky ridge, from which we looked down into a 
valley running eastward to the N. fork, and separated from 
Glacier Lake Valley by a range of bold flat-topped bluffs. 
‘The valley floor was occupied by a typical Rocky Mountain 
glacier stream flowing in such an intricate network of inter- 
lacing channels that we were thankful not to have approached 
the ice-field by this route. Then followed a long tramp 
N.W. up gentle slopes of soft snow towards Mt. Lyell, from 
the western summit of which we had looked forward to an 
interesting view into the Bush River basin. 

Unfortunately Lyell was persistently enveloped in dense 
clouds, although most of the other high peaks were compara- 
tively clear, and when at last all prospect of the clouds lifting 
became hopeless, we decided to turn back. Disappointed in 
our purpose, but somewhat consoled by the splendid views 
of Mt. Forbes, the centre during the whole day of an ever- 
changing succession of fine cloud effects, we returned down 
the glacier pursued by the inevitable cold wind, which hitherto 
had never failed to herald our appearance above the snow- 
line. On reaching the moraine we picked up our packs and 
crossed the lower glacier to its right bank, having decided to 
descend the valley on the apparently more open S. side of the 
stream. Fora time all went well, but the nearer we approached 
the lake the deeper, wider, and more numerous became the 
watercourses we had to wade, till at last Collie and Weed, 
taking the bull by the horns, forded the main channel waist- 
deep, to the admiration and delight of the rest of the party, 
who allowed themselves to be ingloriously ferried over to the 
camp on the raft. 

As the time at our disposal was now too short to enable us 
to go farther north, we decided, on leaving Glacier Lake, to 
return to Laggan in order to visit Moraine Lake. On our return 
voyage a favourable wind enabled us to sail the raft to the foot 
of the lake, where Stephens was waiting with the horses, and 
we gained Bear Creek Mouth the same evening. Heavy rain 
fell on our first day in Bear Creek Valley, but during the fine 
weather which followed we enjoyed, for the first time in my 
experience, the striking views of the E. faces of Howse Peak 
and Pyramid towering in grand broken precipices above the 
dark woods which surround Waterfowl Lake. We also 
ascended a peak of 10,000 ft. on the E. side of the valley, 
commanding excellent views of the Murchison group to the N. 
and of the mountains between Bear Creek and the Siftleur 
Valley to the E. This peak, which we named Mt. Noyes, 
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stands S.E. of Waterfowl Lake, and the ascent was made. 
from a corrie on its W. side. 

During our return journey we had proof of the increasing 
interest which is being taken in this part of the Canadian 
Rockies ; between Bear Creek Camp and Laggan we met 
three different outfits—all American—two being shooting 
parties ; so that altogether five outfits had gone N. by the 
Upper Bow Valley trail since July 1. 

From the day of our arrival at Laggan, on August 27, the 
weather changed. heavy rain being followed by cold winds,. 
with frequent snowfalls. The next day we started 8.E. 
along a new trail, which was being made by the C.P.R. 
from Lake Louise round the base of Mt. Temple _to- 
Moraine Lake, one of the most picturesque of the many 
beautiful lakes of the Rockies. It derives its name from a 
great rocky mound, which blocks its lower end, and under 
which the waters of the lake escape by many hidden. 
channels. This mound is, however, not a moraine, but a 
pile of fragments, the result of a great rock-fall from a ridge 
to the E. 

A range of peaks (Wilcox’s Desolation Range) rises from 
the S.E. margin of the water in bold precipices, seamed here. 
and there by small glaciers and snow couloirs, and beyond 
the head of the lake sweeps round westward to a well marked 
depression at the head of the valley. Nine of the principal 
summits in this range have been named in order from E. to 
W. by the Indian names of the numerals, with the exception 
of the highest (No. 8), which is now known as Deltaform. 
The ninth peak is called Neptuak, and the above-mentioned 
depression — the Neptuak Pass—lies between it on the 8. anda. 
remarkably bold and rugged mountain, named Hungabee, on 
the N. 

After giving the horses a day's rest at Moraine Lake, we 
moved up the valley to the tree limit, camped in a wood of 
old weather-beaten larches, which afforded us some shelter 
from the biting wind and driving sleet, and remained there 
five days, in the hope of climbing either Deltaform or 
Hungabee. 

In more genial weather this would have been an excellent 
camp. ‘To the §,, on the opposite side of the valley, rose the 
tremendous strathtied cliffs of the western three Desolation 
peaks, with interchanging bands of differently coloured rock 
running along their faces, their appearance rendered still 
more remarkable by the countless horizontal ledges being 
picked out with lines of newly-fallen snow. Below us lay 
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the glacier running along the base of the range, and loaded 
almost from end to end with rock débris fallen from the cliffs 
above. To the W. were seen the Neptuak Pass and the 
vertical, terraced walls of Hungabee, while to the N.E. Mt. 
Temple's snow-tipped pyramid was just visible over the inter- 
vening slopes. 

On our third morning in this camp the weather was fine, 
and, as there was too much new snow on the rocks to justify 
an attempt on Deltaform or Hungabee, we set out at 8.45 
for Neptuak. Our route to the pass lay up the stony head 
of the valley, which, on account of the sparseness of vegeta- 
tion and the wide expanses of rock débris, was called by its 
discoverers Desolation Valley—a name, however, which is not 
descriptive of the lower wooded portion below the glacier. 
Arrived at the Neptuak Pass (8,100 ft.), we were once more 
on the continental watershed, as the stream seen below on 
the W. side is one of the sources of the Vermilion River, 
which flows into the Kootenay. Viewed from the pass, 
Neptuak itself presents an entirely changed aspect ; instead 
of the broad precipice visible from Desolation Valley, we now 
saw above us the steep N.W. ridge running in an apparently 
straight line to the summit. This view of the mountain 
may be roughly compared with that of the Eiger from the 
Little Scheidegg. 

Cutting steps up a steep slope of hard snow we gained the 
ridve, and keeping it a few yards to our left ascended about 
1,500 ft. over broken ledges and loose serees to a point where 
the ridge suddenly became steeper, and here we put on the 
rope. During the ascent we made a closer acquaintance 
with the variegated strata seen in the cliffs from below. 
First we encountered a layer of light-coloured limestone, 
very much shattered ; then came a bed of much firmer dark- 
brown rock, then more pale loose limestone, and at the 
summit, nearly black limestone with white veins. 

_ After putting on the rope, the climbing became exceedingly 
interesting and enjoyable. Had the rock been firm there 
would have been no special difficulty ; but as it was, great 
caution was necessary, especially when on the light-coloured 
limestone. The top of Neptuak (10,500 ft.) consists of a 
narrow ridge of snow-laden rocks running E, and W., and it 
was necessary to traverse its full length to gain the highest 
point at the E. end, where we arrived at 3.0 p.m. 

The abrupt cliffs of Hungabee to the N.W. had been in sight 
during almost the whole climb; later, Mt. Temple to the 
N.E. and Goodsir to the S.W. had appeared. Now we were 
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suddenly confronted to the 8.E. by a near and striking view of 
Hungabee’s rival, Deltaform, whose summit overtopped us 
by several hundred feet and whose steep sides, built up of 
tier above tier of rugged precipices alternating with horizontal 
snow-covered ledges, held out little hope to the climber of an 
easy victory on this side. Neptuak, in spite of its unpro- 
mising appearance from below, had given us for our last 
expedition a most delightful climb, and had rewarded us with 
one of the most interesting views we had yet enjoyed. 

We remained two days longer at the Desolation Valley 
camp, still hoping to be able to attack Hungabee; but the 
weather became so bad that climbing was out of the question, 
and as our time had nearly run out we returned to Banff on 
September 5. 

During our last week the weather had not been favourable, 
but with this exception we had little cause for complaint. 
The enjoyment of the expedition had been increased by the 
unusual coolness of the summer, which kept down the 
mosquitoes and made travelling more agreeable; the rarity 
of forest fires had favoured us with a clear atmosphere and 
good distant views, and we brought away with us pleasant 
reminiscences of a delightful journey through a_ highly 
interesting and picturesque region which, as Mr. Stutfield 
prophesied four years ago, is destined to become one of the 
most favourite mountain resorts of the American Continent. 
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‘Afoot and light-hearted I take the open road.’ 


\ E were only two: but we each had an alarm watch, a 

_ pair of crampons, and a silk rope, so that we had 
nothing to fear except the rucksacks, and these improved on 
acquaintance as if they had been mortals. A silk rope is use- 
ful in many ways to the guideless climber. For instance, 
it will obtain civility from haughty botel-servants, and even 
guides themselves may be beguiled into conversation by its 
means ; if they will ask its price the owner's respectability is 
at once established, and he is put down as a mad, and not as 
a merely mean, person. 

The question of an early start on the first morning was 
warmly debated, for Rolleston had come straight from the 
luxuries of town and I from those of the Maritimes. We 
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both hold rather advanced, not to say revolutionary, views as 
to the exact meaning of the term ‘ early,’ and hence it was not 
until 8 o’clock on July 26, 1902, that we started from 
Pralognan up the path which leads to the Col de la Vanoise 
through such fine rock scenery. Here the hardened one, 
hoping for a cheap victory over the effete town-dweller, threw 
out artless hints as to the view which might be expected 
from the Pointe de la Rechasse at the northern extremity of 
the great ice-fields of the Vanoise. The bait was swallowed, 
and, tramping up convenient but unseasonable snow-beds to a 
level glacier, and along an almost horizontal rock ridge, we 
reached the comfortably large summit (10,575 ft.) at 2 p.m. 

Then only did we fully realise the blessed state of the 
guideless climber. Had we not started at a late hour after a 
real breakfast for a peak which we had been assured by a 
local celebrity required a night in a hut? MHad we not 
crawled the whole way, and were we not fully six hours too 
late on the mountain? Would we not undoubtedly remain 
where we were for two hours more, with no one to threaten 
mysterious dangers, after the manner of the orthodox guide, 
because we did not at once descend ? 

The view was even finer than we expected. To the north 
were the cliffs of the Vallonet and Gliere, the glaciers of the 
Grande Casse, and the snowy dome of the Motte, the two 
latter connected by the long serrated ridge traversed last 


year by Mr. Bartleet’s party; to the east, the desolate ranges 


of the central Tarentaise, dark and inhospitable even in the 
sunlight; southward, the ice-fields of the Vanoise, stretching 
from our feet in one continuous sweep to the Dent Parracheée, 
nearly eight miles distant ; and further off, across the gulf of 
the Maurienne, the peaks of Dauphine. 

We each made out a perfect route up the Grande Casse 
opposite, and discussed their rival merits with some heat 
until overcome by the charms of sleep and tobacco. At 
4 o’clock we started to descend the northern buttress, which, 
though steep at first, soon led to slopes of loose stones and 
ice, coated with sloppy snow. Leaving it for hard snow- 
slopes on the left we glissaded quickly down on to the Vanoise 
track and reached Pralognan half an hour too late for the 
crowded table @hote, so that the first pourbotre of the season 
could be absorbed in the comparative seclusion of the 
restaurant. Our peak was but a small one, and we found 
out later that we had drawn upon the tariff itself; still, we 
made a trifle, and a good start is everything. 

On the following day we despatched our sacks to the little inn 
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built by the C.A.F. on the Col de la Vanoise, and we ourselves 
strolled up in the cool of the afternoon. That evening we were 
treated to a magnificent hailstorm, which broke the windows 
through the punched out fleur-de-lys in the iron shutters. 
Getting away soon after 3 next morning (July 28), we coasted 
round the eastern end of the Lac Long, still covered with ice, 
and in less than half an hour reached the glaciers on the 
S.W. face of the Grande Casse. Putting on our crampons we 
walked up the middle plateau.* As usual, it had frozen hard 
after the hailstorm, so the crampons bit well, and we had 
made such good progress that we expected to be on the top in 
a@ couple of hours more. 

But above us the slopes rose more steeply, and even with 
the ‘ artificial aid’ of crampons we had to cut steps in the 
mixture of snow and hail solidly frozen on to the ice. 
Turning a succession of schrunds on the western side, we 
struck straight up towards the summit. This would seem to 
be the proper route. But alas! ‘ we are none of us infallible, 
not even the youngest,’ and some one suggested that the 
slopes under the depression between the two peaks were 
gentler, and could be reached without prolonged step-cutting. 
So we traversed horizontally to the right (S.E.). However, 
the slopes did not get any easier, the snow turned to ice, and 
the leader was changed at shorter and shorter intervals ; also 
the wind began to harry us. To our shame be it said, we 
spent more than five hours on the Grande Pente, as it is 
called, between the middle and upper plateaux—the time Ball 
gives for the whole ascent—and we should not have succeeded 
at all without the moral and material support of our crampons, 
which enabled us to dispense with the large steps which would 
otherwise have been necessary. 

The wind was much too cold for a halt when at last the 
depression between the two peaks was gained, 80 we pushed 
on at once for the northern summit. Soon we found our- 
selves on & snow ridge, very narrow, but without a cornice, 
and in such good condition owing to the cold that in places 
one could work along it astride. The top (12,668 ft.) was 
~ reached before noon, but we were rewarded by no view, and 
as” this summit is remarkably unsuitable for those higher 
flights of fancy to which all true believers are so liable, we 
left it at once and came down again to the upper plateau—and 
lunch. It was impossible to get any shelter from the bitter 


* See Mr. Withers’s photograph facing p. 160 of the present 
volume. 
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wind which was blowing fine particles of icy snow through 
every chink in our clothes, but we felt that a meal was neces- 
sary before descending, and we knew that on such a cold day 
the slopes below would remain safe for many hours. As it 
turned out, it would have been better to descend at once, for, 
though moving only one at a time over the steeper parts, we 
got down from the summit to the moraine in 1} hr.—the 
ascent having cost us 74 hrs.’ hard labour. It appears, there- 
fore, either that we were very bad step-cutters, or that the 
steps were extremely well made. Otherwise one is forced to 
admit that crampons may be useful: which is absurd. 

Our sleeping quarters were only twenty minutes from the 
moraine, but the afternoon visitors had not yet departed, and 
why should we descend to their level? Warm rocks and good 
water are better than the dust of mules and turf sodden with 
melting snow. So we made sacrifice and burnt offerings to 
our mountain. It had rattled us, but we had had a rattlin’ 
day.’ 

Next morning we started soon after four for the Pointe de 
la Ghere. Most peaks which have only one route up them 
are interesting, and this proved to be no exception. The 
little glacier lying in a shelf under the S. face of the peak has 
_ first to be reached. The usual route lies up the abominable- 
looking cliffs, said to be easy, which rise from the Glacier de 
la Grande Casse, but we preferred to try conclusions with 
the terminal icefall, which may be seen in the photograph 
opposite. 

Skirting round the lower end of the great moraines below 
the Lac Long, we climbed up into a little grassy window, on 
the other side of which the map shows a small lake. Instead 
we saw a snow-filled hollow. Evenin the Maritimes the high 
tarns were still frozen in July, so doubtless there really is a 
small lake hereabouts. A ptarmigan whose newly-hatched 
brood we had disturbed came threateningly towards us, and 
then turned, and, feigning a broken wing, ran over the snow 
for some distance ahead. 

The lower icefall does not deserve its bad reputation. It 
can be taken best on its true right side, though stones may 
fall here occasionally. We found it very steep, but quite 
short, and did not miss the crampons, which had been left 
behind that day. Once the upper level of the glacier is gained 
it is an easy walk to the snow col—-as yet uncrossed—between 
the Pointe and Aiguille de la Gliere. This was reached in 
91 hrs. from the Refuge, so the cliffs can have little advan- 
tage over our route. 
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The climb thence up the S.E. ridge was perfectly delightful. 
The rocks were warm and quite free from snow. They are 
very steep and very good. ‘The hands are never idle, and 
the ice-axe bumps merrily at the wrist all the way. The 
leader went absurdly fast, and as there were only two on the 
rope the summit (11,109) was reached in 50 mins. A properly 
constituted party, without a silk rope, would of course take 
much longer. 

From no other point is the Grande Casse seen to such 
advantage; at one glance this culminating peak of the 
Tarentaise is visible from base to summit. Its steep icy face 
is almost in profile and nothing is foreshortened. How I 
regretted the camera left behind that morning! The Lepéna 
also is very well seen, and its forbidding appearance confirmed 
our belief that it was quite beyond our powers. 

We watched an Alsatian friend descending by the route we 
ought to have followed on the previous day, and steep enough 
it looked. He nearly halved our time on the ascent, partly 
owing to softer snow, but lost much time on the descent 
owing to the same cause: we had had a hard frozen staircase 
to walk down—and crampons. After an hour’s rest a descent 
was made to the col and the sacks, the weakling resolutely 
refusing to climb the lower, but reputedly more difficult, 
Aiguille de la Gliere. He said that he saw ice in its north- 
ward facing gullies, and the fiction was generously accepted. 

We went quickly down the glacier, and got off the ice half 
an hour after leaving the col, thus having little cause to 
regret our choice of route. Altogether it was one of the most. 
delightful climbs we had during the season; only the most 
jaded of ‘book-makers’ could have failed to appreciate it. 
We picked up our traps at the Refuge, and went down to 
Pralognan the same afternoon, accompanied for a part of the 
way by a pair of eagles: possibly they expected a conflict 
between us and the Alpine troops we found in possession of 
the village. Unfortunately for the eagles, we found the 
invaders friendliness personified. 

Next day was spent in packing and forwarding our baggage 
to Val d’Isere. We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Horace 
Walker, who was covering the same ground as ourselves, and 
to whom we are indebted for much useful information as to 
routes. 

Bidding adieu to our French friends on the following 
morning (July 31), we hired two cheery porters to carry our 
sacks over the Col d’Aussois (9,228) to the Fournache chalets. 
—of which they had never even heard—at the foot of the 
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Dent Parrachée. After about seven hours’ walking we 
found the chalets, but not their inhabitants. Nevertheless 
we dismissed the porters and possessed ourselves of patience 
and tobacco. It was a charming spot with a widely extended 
view across the Valley of the Arc to the low ranges in the 
direction of the Mont Cenis. Eventually our trust was 
rewarded by a sedate little maid who came down from the 
upper pastures and informed us that mama would follow soon. 
About 5 o’clock the good Jady came back with the cows. Yes, 
we could have a bed. ‘Very few strangers came here; of 
what country were we?’ ‘Not of the Tarentaise?’ ‘Ah! 
Of England!’ ‘Really!’ 

The bed in question is a cubical cupboard about 6 ft. each 
way. It is half filled with chaff and spiky hay. The door is 
opened. Out of the darkness flaps an astonished fowl. ‘ Yes 
certainly, it has a nest.’ A foot is cautiously inserted, and 
descends upon something soft and wriggling. ‘ Yes, they are 
kittens.’ ‘But, madame, this bed is too small for my big 
friend: if you please we will sleep in the barn.’ 

The evening passed pleasantly enough. We produced two 
candles and a tin of apricots, greatly to the little maid’s 
delight, and tasted several varieties of cheese, butter, and 
sérac without any very alarming results. 

The night was stormy when we retired to our barn, and 
soon hail was drumming on the low roof, and rain dripping 
steadily on to our one blanket. We were visited by a 
succession of thunder-storms, and at 4.30 the sleepless one 
gave up the contest for the blanket, and went to watch the 
butter-making in the chalet. The weather was still abomin- 
able, but at 6 it was so bad that we decided it must get better 
soon, and packing up our sacks we said good-bye to our 
friends and set off before 7. We were wrong, however ; for 
gaining the Col de l’Arpont on the 8.W. ridge of the Dent 
Parrachee after a stiff pull of 21 hours, we were assailed by 
wind, hail, rain, and snow, while the peak itself was hidden 
in tormented clouds. 

Again discretion had the better of valour, and after futile 
attempts to take cover we effected a descent on to the broad 
Parrachce Glacier, so well seen in Mr. Ellis’s photograph 
facing p. 217 of this volume. The crevasses were quite 
regular, but rather numerous, so we put 50 ft. of rope 
between us and walked circumspectly, meeting a couple of 
chamois who were wandering aimlessly about, apparently 
lost in the storm. Finally, after a long descent in the rain, 
we reached Thermignon at one o'clock, and with some 
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difficulty obtained a series of carriages through Lanslebourg 
and Bessans to within 5 min. of the comfortable inn (C.A.F.) 
at Bonneval-sur-Are, where we arrived at six. From the 
appearance of the inns at Bessans it is probably much 
pleasanter to take the Ciamarella and the Bessanese from 
the Italian side ! ; 

Next day (August 2) the central peak of the Levanna 
(11,943) was climbed in 5 hrs. 40 min., by the easy S.W. 
buttress in Scotch weather. We had hoped to traverse the 
summit ridge to the lower eastern peak, but a snowstorm 
fairly drove us off the top as soon as it was gained. We 
descended quickly and sheltered for 2 hrs. in a friendly cave, 
just above the source of the Arc and the great smooth rock 
ribs which look like so many stranded whales. 

Sunday found us ready for a lazy day ameng the groves of 
chestnut, poplar, and alder which surround the inn. 
Thrushes and pipits were singing among the wild rose 
bushes, water-ouzels darted up and down the stream on 
important business, and a weasel came out from a pile of 
rocks and danced in the sunshine. By the evening we 
had quite decided that the off-days are really the most 
enjoyable. 

At dinner we met a genial Frenchman, who informed us 
that two English climbers had recently traversed the Meije 
without guides. We were able to recognise them as friends, 
and rose accordingly in the public estimation. Therefore we 
decided to leave at once, ere a reaction set in. 

At dawn on August 4 we started for the Val d’Isere across 
the historic Col d’Iseran, traversing on the way the Aiguille 
Pers (11,828; and Mont Iseran itself, now fallen from its 
proud pre-eminence to a paltry 10,634 ft. The day was 
perfect and the views so delightful that they thoroughly 
consoled us for the absence of any real difficulty in the 
climbing. We seemed to be in the very centre of those 
intricate ranges which lie between Mont Blane and the Viso. 
From the Aiguille Pers we saw the eastern Val Savaranche 
ridge in its entirety, while from the Iseran the most striking 
feature of the view was the mass of the Pourri, which rises 
in tier upon tier of steep cliffs for 9,000 ft. or 10,000 ft. above 
the Isere at its base. No wonder the mountain is seldom 
climbed, so far it seems from every point of approach. 

We decided to attack this peak at once, and so at eight 
o’clock next morning set off for St. Foy in a one-mule affair 
driven by our host. It had been decided that the Club hut 
was necessarily the best point from which to attack an un- 
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known peak. As a matter of fact, the Sevoliére Chalets 
would have been better night quarters for Mr. Coolidge’s 
route, which we had selected, and which lay exactly on the 
opposite side of the mountain to that from which we were 
approaching. 

Probably the most interesting way of taking the Pourri 
from Val d’Isére is to sleep at some chalet directly above 
Tignes, and thence ascend the long southern ridge of the 
mountain. 

We were assured that at St. Foy a porter would be found 
to carry our provision sack up to the hut on the western 
slopes of the Col du Pourri. However, on our arrival none 
were forthcoming, and it did not appear certain that any 
existed, although one was promised for the next day. We 
gently but firmly intimated our intention of reaching the hut 
that night. At last, all attempts to dissuade us from our 
rash undertaking having failed, an unwilling youth was 
paraded before us by the village elders. 

‘What is the tariff ?’ said the business manager. 

‘There is no tariff.’ 

‘Do you know the way to the hut ?’ 

‘Yes; but I have not been quite up to it.’ 

‘Very well, then ; ten francs.’ 

‘And the pourboire ? How much ?’ 

‘We will speak of that later.’ 

‘I will only carry the sack to the last chalets.’ 

‘Then you won’t carry it at all.’ 

Finally, the oldest inhabitant :— 

‘Indeed, gentlemen, no one ever goes to the hut: gentle- 
men, there is no hut.’ 

At that we boarded the post-cart, which had stayed to 
listen to the conversation, and drove on yet a few miles more 
to Bourg St. Maurice, the capital of these parts. The town 
was in a great state of excitement, having just been held up 
by a mad dog, which was eventually slain by a detachment 
of gendarmes. 

An ex-sergeant of Alpine Chasseurs, who was reputed to be 
a strong goer and to know the hut well, was produced in heu 
of a professional porter. We managed to get off at 2 o'clock, 
intending to walk in the shade through the forest of Mal- 
govert and past the chalet of Arc. However, our sergeant 
produced short cuts and his absinthe bottle at frequent 
intervals, finally landing us on the Col des Evettes (about 
8,000 ft.) only a short time before sunset. As we plodded 
down the reverse slope towards the little Merlon lake, our 
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friend admitted that he had ‘deceived himself as to the 
way.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said we, ‘in an hour at most we shall reach 
the hut.’ , 

‘But, gentlemen, I have deceived you too: I have never 
been to the hut; let us go down to the chalets; indeed, there 
is no hut.’ 

By this time we were beyond any expression of feeling, and 
more in sorrow than in anger we pointed out the hut among 
the snow-slopes at the foot of the Col du Pourri. We reached 
it about 7.30 (French time is an hour behind the sun), only 
to find that every pot, pan, stick, straw, and blanket had 
been stolen. The thieves had broken open a_ window, 
stripped the hut absolutely bare, and left the door on one 
hinge. We decided to descend to the chalets of Arc, as we 
were without any sort of covering and could cook nothing. 
The Sevoliere chalets would have been nearer to our work, 
but we could not be certain of finding them in the darkness. 

So down the steep slopes we scrambled, the sergeant pro- 
testing volubly. We were very tired, and even the last 
marvellous phase of the sunset over against Mont Blanc 
passed almost unheeded. At last the nightmare came to an 
end, and at 9 o’clock we were most hospitably received by the 
patron of Arc, whose family did everything possible for our 
comfort. I observed with pleasure that the porter was quite 
done up, and ate even less than we could. 

Getting off at 4 next morning (August 6), after a good 
sleep in a real bed, we tramped up the grassy col at the head 
of the glen, passed to the N. of Les Lanchettes, and skirting 
round the abrupt spurs of the Aiguille du St. Esprit, reached 
the moraine of the Roches Glacier. Putting on the rope and 
crampons at 8, we found a way up the steep and somewhat 
complicated glacier on to the great S.W. shoulder of the peak, 
and reached the summit (12,428 ft.) by that icy ridge at 
10.45. The weather had been doubtful all day and was now 
very threatening, so we turned at once, only too glad to have 
got up at all. Getting down on to the shoulder again and 
below the clouds we took a short rest, and began to think 
about the 9,000 ft. we had still to descend before we could 
get back to Val d’Isére. 

We managed to get clear of the glacier in an hour’s going 
from the summit, and then followed a weary trudge up and 
down hill back to the Are chalets, where we picked up our 
heavy luggage and made tender inquiries for the sergeant. 
Leaving at 3 p.m. we followed a shady path through the 
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forests above the Iscre and, passing through picturesque Villa- 
roger, crossed the river and reached St. Foy before 5 o’clock, 
looking forward with positive delight to the 13-mule drive 
up to Val d’Isere. Never was confidence more cruelly 
betrayed: it was not until 12.30 a.m. (August 7), after a 
series of adventures unparalleled in the records of moun- 
taineering, that we reached our destination. Thus we had 
expended three days over a ‘second-rate’ mountain—-for we 
did not feel up to anything more that morning. Pushing the 
cart uphill was a very tiring finale to our day’s work. 

On August 8 we traversed the Sassiere (11,323 ft.) from 
W. to E.; the climb did not come up to our expectations, but 
we consoled ourselves by loitering for an hour and a half on 
the shores of the beautiful tarn at its foot. For the first 
time that season we came across the tracks of another 
party, Mr. Farrar having traversed the peak a few days 
previously in the reverse direction on his way down from the 
Tsanteleina. 

Next day we crossed the Col de Galise in a blizzard, which 
precluded any attempt on the Pointe de Galise and Punta 
Basei, which we had hoped to climb. We emerged quite 
suddenly into brilhant sunshine on the Italian side. The 
sky was its own colour again, and the valley distances were 
purple instead of the black and green of the ranges we had 
left. The Cerru and Agnel lakes, and the head of the Orco 
Valley, seemed much more beautiful than anything we had 
seen on the French side, and the Levanna looked far more 
imposing. The indescribable charm of Italy laid hold of us 
at once, and not Circe or Calypso ever found more willing 
victims. 

We tore ourselves away at last, and went over the grassy 
Col della Gran Croce—a mere variation of the Col de Nivolet 
—to Pont, where we hoped to meet the Men of the Meije. 

Here we were so comfortable that we took a day’s rest, but, 
as our friends did not come, walked down to Degioz in the 
evening, intent on the Grivola. 

In Val Savaranche we had what was, from a purely moun- 
taineering point of view, our most successful week, but it 
very nearly began with a fiasco. 

We intended to attack the S. face of the Grivola by the 
Col de Belleface track and the Bocconere glen, but just as we 
were going to turn in for the night, we heard that a large 
herd of bouquetin had been collected there for the royal shoot 
a few days hence. We heard of this in the most casual way, 
and might easily have spoilt the drive. On consulting the 
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head forester we found that the mountain was not absolutely 
closed to us, but that we should have to travel by the Leviona 
glen towards the Col de Lauzon, and then climb the Punta 
Bianca, so as to get above the herd. We had no time to find 
the faint track through the woods, so suggested that a keeper 
should be sent to show us the way and keep us clear of the 
game. Needless to say the request met with the kindliest 
reception. 

It was a considerable addition to our day’s work; so, in 
spite of our convictions, we started at 1.30 a.m. and suffered 
accordingly, as will be seen. At the foot of the Punta Bianca 
we said good-bye to our guide and his rifle, and climbed the 
steep slopes almost to the summit of that peak. Here we 
found the wind so strong that we were quite unable to 
proceed ; indeed, it was almost impossible to breathe at the 
most exposed corner. Retreating into comparative shelter 
we waited during a bitterly cold 14 hr. until it had moderated. 
We got round at last and traversed the slopes on the W. side 
of the Col de la Grivola. The bouquetin were out of sight 
below us, as we had been told would be the case. Mounting 
the great southern face rapidly by ribs and gullies, we 
reached the summit in 2 hrs. (11.30) ; but we were in the 
clouds, and though we stayed there an hour they would not 
disperse, and we were cheated of the glorious view of Mont 
Blane. 

Descending to Dégioz by the same route in 4 hrs., we 
walked up to Pont and met our friends, who had come that 
day from the Piantonetto hut over some half-dozen peaks 
and passes, as will be duly set forth in another place. 

Next day six hours were spent in fruitless endeavours to 
find porters-—previously ordered at Deégioz—to bring food 
for both parties up to the Victor Emmanuel hut. 

All the men had gone down to Villeneuve to see the King, 
and at 4 o’clock we set off with a small maiden, a minute 
boy, and the biggest sacks we could stagger under. The 
latter steadily increased in weight, both from their natural 
habit and from the constant addition of firewood. 

On the following morning (August 13) we all climbed the 
Paradis in glorious weather tempered by a cold wind. On 
the 14th a party was arranged for the Charforon and the 
Monciair, 84 hrs. being spent on the top of the latter peak, 
the better to enjoy the marvels of the clouds over the Lom- 
bard plains. The Apennines and the Maritime Alps were 
indeed invisible, but a little imagination could conjure up 
range after range of enormous peaks climbing to impossible 
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heights in the brilliant sky. As though to console us for 
past buffetings, the air was quite still, except for an occasional 
breath which brought the sound of some distant stream up 
to us :— 

Eorne on the wind an instant, and then gone 

Back to the caverns of the middle air. 


That evening twenty-four members of the C.A.I., with 
guides and porters, came up to the hut. They showed us the 
greatest consideration, and, although guideless among guides, 
we suffered no inconvenience over the cooking stove. 

On August 15 we set off at a disgracefully late hour for 
the Herbetet, followed still later by the others. Crossing the 
Lavetiau and Montandeyné glaciers we reached the Col 
Bonney, thanks to our crampons, in less than 23 hrs., getting 
fairly close to a solitary bouquetin on the way. 

We found the S. ridge of the Herbetet * most interesting 
and quite sufficiently difficult. It is often impossible to 
follow the actual ridge for the simple reason that one cannot 
get on to it. The precipices of the E. face, shown in Mr. 
R. P. Hope’s photograph on the opposite page, appear steeper 
than those of the Mer de Glace side of the Grépon. One 
traverse on the W. side was particularly difficult and exposed ; 
it was necessary to cut steps along a steep ledge of hard ice 
at the foot of a perpendicular rock wall, only one hand being 
free to use the axe. This must be the place that the poet (a 
mere gymnast) was thinking of when he wrote: 


Here is adhesiveness ; it is not previously fashioned : it is d propos. 


The last awkward bit is on the actual ridge, and requires 
' acrobatics of a high order. The crux of the matter is an over- 
hanging mantelshelf which is comparatively easy to get 
hoisted on to, and to which the leader can be pinned with a 
skilfully applied axe. He now develops a singular pleasure 
in his present position, and asks the second man to share it 
with him. The second man talks of splendid isolation and 
adjures him to stand alone, offering to field him in case of 
accident. The advice is taken and the difficulty overcome, 
for the wall above, though perpendicular, offers good holds. 
Copying the example of his betters, the leader tried to 
induce the second man to bring up both axes and the two 
sacks, which were rather heavy. But climbers are not what 
they were ! 

Having taken 3 hrs. 20 min. on this short ridge we had to 


* Described in Mr. Oliver’s paper in vol. xviii. pp. 84 foll. 
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be content with a bare 1} hr. on the summit. We con- 
gratulated ourselves on making what we think is the first 
guideless ascent of this fine ridge, and shouted ourselves 
hoarse in fruitless endeavours to make our friends turn back, 
so that they should not share in it. But they heard not, or 
hearing paid no heed to our croaking. 

Descending the uninteresting N. ridge and the northern 
arm of the Gran Neiron Glacier, we reached our old friend 
the Leviona Glen. Here we disturbed several parties of 
chamois, and after one or two halts reached the little inn at 
Dégioz, where we dined off a bouquetin shot by the King the 
day before, and revelled in a real wash and a real bed, to 
which we had been strangers for the last three nights. 

On the following day we went to Courmayeur and arranged 
to go up to the Dome hut next morning. However, it rained 
hard, so we visited the Brenva Glacier instead. 

On the 18th we drove up the Val Véni to La Visaille, where 
we were met by two porters who carried our wood and pro- 
visions up to the Dome hut. In the evening our friends 
joined us again, and a Viennese gentleman with two first- 
rate Courmayeur men, Savoie and Brocherel, also came up. 
Next day we all crossed Mont Blanc, and had the pleasure of 
seeing some score of Chamonix toilers turn back at the Vallot 
hut, unable or unwilling to face the wind. 

We had been absent from our luggage for ten days, but 
one morning in Chamonix was enough, and we fled with a 
third sufferer (who should pull us out of crevasses on the 
Argentiére Glacier) to Lognan. 

August 21 was dedicated to Javelle and we had a most 
enjoyable climb on the Tour Noir. Our holiday closed on 
the morrow with the ascent of the Argenti¢re, on which we 
lingered so long that we were almost benighted in the woods 
below Lognan and reached Chamonix by moonlight. 

The lesson that we learnt is that the lesser ranges are the 
ones intended by Providence for the guideless climber. Here 
he is not so absolutely at the mercy of the weather as among 
the big peaks, and he has time to remedy mistakes in route- 
finding. He can climb every day if so inclined. He does 
not forfeit a good half of his pleasure by having to follow in 
the wake of other caravans, or, worse still, being passed by 
them, owing to his lack of local knowledge. But, above all, he 
has the inestimable advantage of being able to climb with 
only one other companion, and thus making up, by increased 
speed, some of the time always lost on guideless excursions. 
The faculties of both must be exerted to the utmost, and 
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their mutual responsibilities are great ; but the reward is in 
proportion to the effort.* 


THE JUNGFRAU AND MONCH IN JANUARY. 
By C. M. MURRAY. 


INTER chimbing—in the Alps—is a branch of that most 
fascinating pastime which is, as yet, pursued by com- 
paratively few mountaineers. Last winter, while at Grindel- 
wald, [ was fortunate enough to reach the summits of both 
the Jungfrau and the Monch, and perhaps a brief account of 
our experiences may not be altogether without interest. 

It will be quite unnecessary for me to give a detailed 
account of the route followed, as it will be known personally 
to many, and by description to many more. Fine weather 
is of primary importance in winter, as storms—which are 
trying enough in the summer—when combined with the great 
cold of winter would be almost beyond endurance. The 
weather during the early part of the winter had been un- 
usually bad—thoroughly unsettled, in fact—and numerous 
heavy snowfalls had made it look as though any expedition 
would be out of the question. 

However, about the middle of January a break came. The 
sky cleared, the wind dropped, and the glass began to rise. 


* The diary was briefly as follows :— 


July 26, Pointe de la Réchasse. 
», 28, Grande Casse. 
» 29, Pointe de la Gliére. 
», 381, Col d’Aussois. 

August 1, Col de l’Arpont to Bonneval. 

» 2, Levanna. 
» 4, Aiguille Pers and Mont Iseran. 
» 6, Mont Pourri. 
» 8, Sassiere. 
» 9, Col de Galise to Pont. 
» 11, Grivola. 
» 18, Gran Paradis. 
» 14, Charforon and Monciair. 
» 15, Herbetet. 
» 16, Courmayeur. 
», 18, Dome hut. 
» 19, Mont Blane. 
» 21, Tour Noir. 
» 22, Aiguille d’Argentiere. 
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I had been in daily consultation with my leading guide, 
Christian Jossi Sohn, and at this change in the conditions we 
decided upon making a start on January 17. 

Jossi considered the weather promising, but the deep 
new-fallen snow an obstacle which we should be fortunate in 
overcoming. Having this in view, we provided ourselves with 
a pair of Swiss snow-shoes apiece. These are quite unlike the 
Canadian snow-shoe. They consist of an oval wooden frame, 
of such a size as to project about two or three inches beyond 
the sole of the boot. The hollow of the frame is filled by 
threading a stout cord from side to side across its length, so 
affording a platform upon which the foot is strapped. The 
advantage of this form of snow-shoe is that it is possible to 
use them upon the steepest snow-slopes. 

We left the Bear Hotel at 2 a.m. on the morning of 
January 17, starting thus early as it was impossible with so 
much recent snow about to know how long it would take to 
reach the Bergli Hut. The morning was a perfect one. 
There was not a breath of wind nor was a cloud to be seen. 
The moon shone brilliantly, lighting the snow-smothered slopes 
with a clear soft light, so bright that we needed no lantern to 
guide our steps. Taking to our snow-shoes at the foot of the 
lower glacier, we followed the usual route up to the Eismeer. 
Here Jossi decided with my second guide, Peter Bernet, that 
the usual summer track up to the right of the Fiescher glacier 
was impracticable, owing to the depth of the snow. So we 
plodded steadily on across the foot of the Fiescher Glacier, and 
almost knee-deep notwithstanding the snow-shoes, reached 
the top of the Ziisenberghorn at 10 a.m. Then a long trudge 
across the head of the ‘great icefall in the Fiescher glacier 
brought us, towards midday, to the foot of a steep slope, 
where the summer route meets the more circuitous one we 
had taken. 

Here a short halt was called for lunch. My thermometer 
registered —2° F., and as we were too low in the valley to 
get the sun the cold was intense. 

Another 8 hrs., completed by a scramble up over the steep 
rocks below the hut, covered with loose snow and ice, saw us 
safely upon the platform of the hut. The hut contained a 
good deal of snow, which had to be cleared out before we 
could make ourselves comfortable for a rest and some coffee. 
Upon removing my boots I was surprised to find that, although 
I had not suffered much from cold, the spare room in the toes 
had become occupied by solid little blocks of ice. 

Wood was far too precious to permit the use of more than 
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just sufficient to boil water for coffee and soup, so when the 
fire died down we buried ourselves beneath all the blankets 
the hut provided and slept. 

- Next morning I[ turned out at 1 a.m., and was somewhat 
dismayed to find that the weather had lost its promising 
appearance of the day before. Suspicious-looking clouds 
were drifting across the moon, while every now and then an 
icy puff of wind swept down the valley. It was still very 
cold, and upon returning indoors I noted that our occupation 
of the hut had only raised its temperature to 15° F. Our 
boots were hard and stiff, and required thawing before they 
could be put on with any comfort. Before strapping on our 
snow-shoes we swathed our feet in strips of sacking, as an 
extra protection against the cold. This device proved an ex- 
cellent help towards keeping our feet warm. 

Breakfast over, we left the hut at about 2 a.m., and kept 
straight up towards the summit of the Bergli ridge. During 
this time the weather began to improve, and by the time we 
reached the crest the sky was quite clear and the views 
magnificent. Descending a short slope into the basin known 
as the Ewig Schnee Feld, we crossed it by a long gentle 
ascent (snow deep and soft) and gained the Ober Monchjoch 
at about 6 a.m. From this point the Jungfrau for the first 
time came into view, away over the other side of a huge 
snow-field. Across this vast valley the going was very heavy 
and tedious, as the snow was even softer and more powdery 
than before. Towards daybreak the weather again assumed 
a threatening aspect. Drifting banks of cloud began to 
appear, and presently one of these settled upon the huge 
Monch, now towering at our backs. Gradually it sank down 
as low as the Monchjoch, over which we had come. Then the 
Jungfrau became shrouded in mist, and an icy wind sprang 
up. The sun rose, very red and angry, in heavy banks of 
cloud; in fact, so piercing was the cold and so threatening 
the clouds and fine snow which began to fall, that it looked 
as though we were doomed to fail in our object. 

We were now in the steep valley leading to the Roththal 
Sattel, and to some extent sheltered from the full force of the 
wind. It was therefore decided to continue upwards to the 
‘Sattel,’ as it would not be till this point was reached that the 
inclement conditions then prevailing would seriously impede 
our progress. Therefore, with caps pulled down, so that 
only our eyes were uncovered, we ploughed our way slowly 
onwards. 

About 14 hr. after sunrise, to our immense joy, the mist 
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showed signs of breaking before the increasing power of the 
sun. The wind gradually died down, and when, at about 9.30, 
we gained the back of the ‘ Sattel,’ the sun came out bright 
and strong, and all traces of bad weather were rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

Snow-shoes were now discarded, and half an hour’s step- 
cutting across the face of a steep slope of bare ice brought us. 
to a sheltered sunny spot beneath some rocks. Here we ate 
some food and rested for a while. So cold was it that the 
wine almost refused to come out of the flask in which it was 
carried, being frozen to the consistency of porridge. Though 
the sun now shone bright in a cloudless sky—very pleasant. 
after the cold in the valley below—it was far from warm 
enough to sit still for long. My thermometer, placed upon a. 
rock full in the sunshine, registered 15° F. 

It was not, therefore, long before we were once more on 
the move. Keeping to the rocks, we made steady progress 
upwards, finding that once more the old adage, ‘ It’s an ill 
wind,’ &c., had proved true. The strong wind during the 
smaller hours of the morning had blown away most of the 
recent snow, uncovering the more prominent rocky points, 
and so rendering our progress far more rapid and safe. 

After clambering silently upwards for about an hour, Jossi 
—who was in front, and had just gained the top of a rather 
steep little gully, in which Bernet and I were wedged— 
suddenly shouted, ‘ Achtung!’ and dived under cover of an 
overhanging ledge. Bernet and I were not slow to follow suit. 
Then I heard a sort of humming, hissing noise, gradually 
growing louder and louder, until almost in a flash from the 
first alarm a mass of stones crashed by us, some of the smaller 
ones going over our heads. We kept quiet for a while, and 
then Jossi looked cautiously upwards, while Bernet and I 
scrambled up to where he was. Small stones kept falling at 
intervals, but no more big ones came. Jossi then took off 
the rope, and with great coolness proceeded to cut steps 
across a steep ice-slope about 20 yards wide, which we had 
to traverse in order to reach the last rocky arete leading 
to the top. Bernet and I kept a sharp look out, while Jossi 
chopped away as though there was not the least danger to 
be apprehended. Some small chips fell while he was at work, 
and I was much relieved when I saw him gain the shelter of 
the opposite ledges. Just as I started to cross the steps both 
Jossi and Bernet simultaneously yelled, ‘Achtung!’ Once 
more we dived like rabbits into their burrows, and some more 
large stones came down across the steps and over our heads. 
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Then came another lull, during which we hurried across to 
Jossi, and had just reached him when three or four fair-sized 
lumps of rock came humming down over the ice and swept 
over the steps behind us. We were now, however, well out 
of the line of fire, and without further adventure reached the 
summit at about 12 noon. 

The views were superb. The keen frosty air was clear 
right to the horizon, and all the principal mountains in 
Switzerland seemed spread out close before us. We could 
see the Bernina group, Monte Rosa, the Dom, and Matter- 
horn, standing up clear in the distance. All the nearer 
mountains, of course, were clear in every detail, and it was 
then for the first time that I remembered that, curiously 
enough, upon that very same day—January 18—of the pre- 
vious year Jossi and I had reached the top of the Kiger, close 
beside us. 

Very loth were we to turn away from the glorious view 
spread out around us. 

The homeward journey to the hut was uneventful though 
very fatiguing. Upon reaching the Roththal Sattel our snow- 
shoes once more came into play, as we found that it was 
hopeless even to walk down the steep slopes from the ‘ Sattel’ 
without them, so soft and powdery was the snow. In fact— 
Jossi agreed with me—that but for the snow-shoes our attempt 
to cross those immense fields of soft snow must have proved 
quite hopeless. At 6.15 p.m., after sixteen hours’ almost con- 
tinuous walking in heavy snow, we reached the hut once 
more. I felt thoroughly tired, and after some coffee and soup 
turned in and slept pretty soundly. 

When I awoke next morning at about 4 a.m. I felt quite fit, 
but about as dry as a clean sheet of blotting-paper. It took 
many copious draughts of coffee before I felt at all moist 
again. We left the hut at about 6 a.M., and our old tracks 
made the going to the Ober Monchjoch far easier than we 
had found it the day before. Day was just beginning to dawn 
as we turned from the Monchjoch to ascend the areéte leading 
from it to the summit of the Minch. It was very cold, and 
toes and fingers had to be carefully watched to prevent frost- 
bite, as we took it in turns to stand still while the third man 
cut steps. In fact, I often hacked away steadily, enlarging 
the steps, simply as an easy means of keeping warm. 

Presently the sun rose clear and magnificent, and we 
welcomed him both for the wondrous beauty of varying colour 
he cast over the vast masses of snowy peaks, and for the 
grateful warmth he brought. It was a perfect day and one 
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I shall never forget. The three hours of patient step-cutting 
seemed to pass in a moment, so absorbing was the glorious 
view ever before us, till at about 11 a.m. the summit was 
reached. 

Here lunch was produced. Jossi had taken the precaution 
of boiling the wine, after making the coffee for breakfast, and 
then wrapping the flask in some spare sweaters, so that now 
we enjoyed a fairly warm drink, compared to the chilly chips 
of ice of the day before. 


THE JUNGFRAU FROM THE SuMMIT OF THE MONCH. 


The views from the top were even better than those from 
the Jungfrau on the previous morning. All cloud had gone, 
and there was no wind to make the cold bite. So clear was 
it that with a glass I could see the people, like dots against 
the snow, wending their way up the Faulhorn and also walk- 
ing about at the hotel on the top. It was about 3.30 when 
we got back, and as we did not know how long it would take 
us to get to Grindelwald we slept again at the hut; 5.30 
the following morning saw us homeward bound. We came 
back in our old track, reaching Grindelwald at shortly after 
10.15 a.m., thus taking under 5 hrs. to descend what it had 
taken us 18 hrs. to ascend. 
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In LorotEN anD VESTERAALEN. 
By T. G. OUSTON. 


IVEN a holiday with a maximum length of four weeks, 

where may virgin peaks be reached and climbed? Such 

was the problem which exercised the minds of Mr. H. S. 

Mundahl and the writer for several months prior to August 

1902. Iceland and Corsica were discussed and discarded for 

various reasons, Spitsbergen and the Caucasus required more 
time, our old friend Norway again seemed to draw us. 

‘Unclimbed peaks on the Norwegian mainland are becoming 
as rare as the elk, and even Mr. Slingsby’s wide knowledge of 
the country, kindly placed at our disposal, could only suggest 
Sendmgre as an alternative to the choice we only definitely 
made on approaching Aalesund. 

;This choice was largely influenced by the kind information 
given to my companion by Mr. Howard Priestman. 

‘Climbing friends with one consent had made excuses when 
invited to honour us with their company and share our 
camp; even an old tried friend and companion for years in 
mountaineering expeditions gave the unanswerable, ancient, 
and Scriptural one, that he was ‘ marrying a wife.’ 

i Hence it was that a small party of two, with a large amount 
of impedimenta, found themselves deposited on the quay at 
Svolver on August 7 by the s.s. ‘ Capella’ at 6.30 p.. 

‘Our introduction to Lofoten on this gorgeous summer 
evening was like an exquisite peep into fairyland. However, 
for a general description of the physical and scenic charac- 
teristics of the locality we would refer an interested reader to 
the accurate and graphic articles by Mr. Howard Priestman 
and Dr. J. Norman Collie in the May 1898 and 1901 issues 
of this Journal respectively. We hope this supplemental 
article may prove as useful in pointing out to future climbers 
in this neighbourhood where, or where not, to go, as the 
above- mentioned articles were to us. 

As the local s.s. ‘ Hadsel’ was starting at 8 p.M. for a tour 
to the S.W. extremity of the islands, we re-embarked at 
once on her, anxious to gain a general idea of islands amongst 
which the steamer threads its way to places of call. 
Introduced by our ice-axes, we were immediately in conversa- 
tion with the mate, Mr. H. Bendicksen. He had been 
inoculated at the sea-level with mountain fever by our 
predecessors, and had such a severe relapse that on a 
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following hot Sunday afternoon he conducted a party of three, 
including a lady friend, up a 2,000-‘ footer’ between Svolver 
and Kabelvaag ! 

_A snapshot taken at 10.15 p.m. on this occasion gave a 
somewhat under-exposed negative, demonstrating, however, 
the large amount of light present at this hour, even in 
August. 

Passing Kabelvaag, a busy fishing centre during the cod 
harvest of April, we reached Sund in Flakstado at 9.30 a.m. 
Mists up to now spoilt our only chance of obtaining the view 
of the summits of Flakstad and Moskenes at fairly close 
quarters, which we had hoped for, but by 11 a.m. we had a 
good view, some miles distant, of the rugged 8. and E. faces 
of Stjernhodet, 3,123 ft., the highest summit on Flakstad 
from the Napstrom and the sea. 

A surveyor’s ‘vaade’ (cairn) is on its second summit; 
whether the highest has been climbed we do not know. The 
peak looked worthy our attention; it was indeed on our 
programme, but the opportunity for its ascent never came. 
N.E., on W. Vaago, we also had our first view of the pretty 
triple-pointed Himmeltind, our immediate destination. 

The sharp and shapely Skottind, 2,250 ft., conspicuous 
from all points of the compass on the S.W. extremity of 
W. Vaago, next claimed our admiration, and we should forth- 
with have disembarked at Balstad for an immediate attack 
had we not been assured by a native on putting into the 
harbour that it had been climbed. Landing at Leknes in a 
rowing-boat we obtained a stolkjarre and proceeded to Rise. 
W. Vaago is, roughly, the size and shape of the Isle of Man, 
except that, like most islands in this country, its coast line is 
much indented by fjords. 

A broad valley running N.E. to §.W. is flanked on each 
side by mountain ranges, the opposite slopes running down 
to the sea. This valley was marshy in places, with much 
peat and many peat stacks. To the W. rose the Himmeltind 
group, but the mountains to the E. of us were uninteresting 
from a climbing point of view. The island has a population 
of 9,000 souls, a large one for Lofoten. 

The natives here, as elsewhere, were hard to persuade that 
we were not hunting for minerals, our ice-axes being taken 
for geological hammers. On arriving at Rise we pitched our 
tent outside the hamlet, having the slopes of the Reptind 
and Ristind to the W., separated by them from the Him- 
meltind. In the evening we climbed W. to a col 950 ft. on 
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the aréte, running N. from the former to the latter peak, 
returning to the camp at midnight. 

On August 9, starting at 11 a.m., we struck the S. aréte of 
the Ristind at 1,200 ft.; following this due N. for about 
1,500 ft. we reached the summit in a N.E. direction at 3.30 p.m., 
where we found a surveyor’s cairn. The Ristind has often 
been ascended, its chief interest being its northern precipice, 
looking over which from the summit the valley at nearly sea- 
level appears almost vertically below, giving an impression of 
height foolishly out of keeping with the record of our aneroid, 
confirmed by the ‘ topographisk kart,’ of 2,890 ft. 

The next morning we left at 11 a.m. for the Himmeltind, 
3,217 ft., the highest mountain in W. Vaago, crossed our col 
of the first evening, and descended S.W. to the head of the 
Morkdalsvand, that is nearly to sea-level. The descent was 
steep, through the densest and largest masses of male fern we 
have ever seen, many of the ferns being 7 ft. long. This 
little valley is hemmed in on all sides except the S. by pre- 
cipitous mountain walls nearly 3,000 ft. high, and did not 
appear to possess one square yard of level ground. 

After a dip in the lake we toiled up a similar slope to the 
one we had descended ; going W. towards a prominent water- 
fall on the E. slope of the Himmeltind, we then followed the 
true left bank of the gully down which the stream came for a 
time, and after tiring wanderings on the face in @ more 
northerly direction (the rocks rapidly increasing in difficulty) 
we redescended 600 ft. to the foot of a snow gully which fed 
our waterfall stream ; after kicking steps up the steep snow 
for 500 ft., we again took to rocks of moderate severity on 
the N. side, which led to the summit ridge. We followed 
this ridge, which ran N. and led to a lower summit, on which 
was a well-built surveyor’s cairn ; descending to and crossing 
a pretty little snow aréte, at 8 p.m. we touched the highest 
point, which, however, was too sharp to sit on. There was no 
sign of any previous visit, and whether ours was the first or 
not we cannot say. A small cairn was built and visiting 
cards deposited in a tobacco tin. It was now evident that 
the W. and 8.W. sides of the mountain offered a very easy 
ascent, if that were desired, and that a start from Rise entailed 
at least double the expenditure of energy. 

The view was superb. Immediately beneath us to the N. 
the mountain fell nearly vertically away to the beginning of 
a long, sharp, saw-like aréte, connecting our mountain with 
the Ristind; the traverse of this aréte would necessitate rock 
work of the highest order. 600 ft. beneath us on the same 
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precipice was a beautiful little frozen lake of green colour, in 
an inaccessible-looking position, where legend says a silver 
bowl awaits the daring climber who first reaches it. 

- Comparatively close to the E. Vaage Kallen dwarfed its 
neighbours. Somewhat more distant Mosadlen and the 
Raftsund and Lango groups displayed a bewildering number 
of peaks of every shape and form. Beyond these again 
stretched the mainland. The Svartisen snow-fields and 
snow-capped summits of Sulitelma, conspicuous among many 
others, reflected the rosy tints of the sunset, and gave us a 
panorama 200 miles in extent. To the S. the islands of 
Flakstad and Moskenes showed a dense cluster of purple- 
tinted, rocky spires, piercing a low-lying strata of fleecy 
clouds, whilst to the W., almost at our feet, lay the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Leaving the summit at 9 p.M., we made for the top of the 
snow gully ; the snow was frozen, and, for the only occasion 
during our trip, an axe was put to its legitimate use. One 
may say here that we found no true glaciers on either 
W. Vaago or later on Lango, unless some small ones were 
present near the frozen lake mentioned above. Forced on to 
the rocks by embryo bergschrunds, three somewhat awkward 
traverses delayed us, partly atoned for later, however, by a 
snow glissade for 500 ft., and at 12.45 a.m. we found ourselves 
at the margin of the lake. 

It will be understood that during the whole of the so-called 
night there was at least as much light as on a fine midsummer 
evening at 9 p.m. in our own latitude. The Himmeltind had 
justified its name, no less as a nightless peak than in the 
beauty of its scenery. For the third time on this expedition 
we forced our way up through 1,000 ft. of dense fern, and at 
3.15 a.m. reached our tent, on which the sun was once more 
shining brightly. At 8a.m.a sound sleep was broken by a 
plaintive wail of ‘Dok-tor, dok-tor,’ at the door of the tent. 
Unfortunately—or fortunately—there is no medical man on 
W. Vaago. 

On the 12th, driving twelve miles to Bucknes, we caught 
the steamer at midnight, arriving in Svolver at 7 a.m. 

W. Vaago is, perhaps, on the whole of less interest to the 
mountaineer than its neighbours E. Vaago, and, from what 
we saw, Moskenes and Flakstad, although a peak, Skolmen, 
N.W. from the Himmeltind, and the arcte mentioned in the 
summit view, looked worthy a visit for their own sakes alone. 

We were being repeatedly asked if we had climbed Vaage 
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Kallen. The following legend is told of the mountain in the 
guide-book referred to later on :— 

‘The intention to build a church at Vaagen displeased the 
gnomes, who were of opinion that the church bells would 
disturb their usual rest, so Vaagakallen and his better half 
tried to prevent its being carried into effect. With this 
intention they took a boat one night, and put across to 
Nausthalsen, in the immediate vicinity of the church. The 
builder, who was a religious man, had in the meantime in 
some way or other conceived suspicion that such a conspiracy 
might be plotted against the church, on which no cross had 
yet been raised, so he hewed a cross on a block of stone; this 
stopped the old gnome in his hurry from passing, who in a 
temper hit the stone on the side opposite the cross, leaving 
marks of four fingers, which are still to be seen. The old 
gnome had probably neither almanac nor watch to lead him, 
as, whilst his mate was getting the boat ready on the beach, 
just below the hill Kallen, where they had put in, and he 
had just climbed to the top of the mountain, the sun rose 
and surprised them, and there she now hes, a huge rock 
on the beach, whilst he is to be seen sitting on the summit, 
holding his petrified oars across his knees.’ Ignoring this 
legendary ascent, Eckroll, a local climber, had made the first 
and only ascent some years before, to the wonder of the 
neighbourhood. In self-defence the mountain had to be 
climbed by us, nor were we loth to try, as it is a nobly shaped 
peak of formidable appearance. Strip the Dent Blanche of 
its ice, double the number of its aretes, making them more 
jagged, cut off the upper 3,000 ft., plant it by the seashore, 
and a fair idea will be obtained of Vaage Kallen. 

On the 13th we left Svolver in a rowing-boat ut 1.30 p.m. 
Passing the 3,000 ft. of sheer-looking E. face which Vaage 
Kallen presents to the sea, we landed just 8. of this face at 
3.15 p.m., and struck up W., making for the col between 
Kallen and a southern neighbour. When within about 300 ft. 
of the S. arete, we took to the most northerly of three gullies 
facing us, and, by easy chimney work and step-kicking up 
150 it. of steep snow, reached the junction of the 8. arete 
with the smooth and nearly vertical S. wall of the mountain, 
2,550 ft., at 5.25 p.m. Further progress in this direction 
appeared almost impossible. Retracing our steps for a little, 
we traversed along the S.E. face, and following the way of 
feast resistance, which led N., easy ledges brought us to no 
petrified giant, but to the remains of Eckroll’s cairn, on the 
roomy summit, at 7.55 p.m. If 3,070 ft. of mountain take 
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only 4 hrs. 40 min. to climb, the going cannot be difficult. 
From the summit, however, the peak appeared extremely 
difficult by any truly alternative route to the one we were 
lucky in finding. Repairing the cairn, we studied the exces- 
sively jagged and sharp areétes, about eight in number, which, 
starting from the main mass in varying distances below the 
summit, and intersecting, radiate in all directions except 
easterly, like the tentacles of a monster octopus. Mundahl 
opines, and the writer agrees, that this one mountain would 
give more rock work of a high order than all the English and 
Welsh mountains put together. Descending rapidly, 10.15 p.m. 
found us astonishing our boatman by a most welcome plunge 
into the sea, and a delightful row, enhanced by gorgeous 
sunset effects, landed us in Svolver before 1 a.m. 

The whole district has been recently surveyed, but only the 
maps of W. Vaago and the islands 8.W. of it are as yet 
published. Other maps were most meagre in their informa- 
tion. My friend fortunately speaks Norwegian fluently, other- 
wise a native interpreter would have been a necessity. 

Wishing to obtain some general notion of the Vesteraalen 
group of islands—i.e., Hinds, Lango, and their neighbours— 
as we were without any but the most scanty topographical 
information, we left on the evening of the 14th in the 
s.s. ‘ Hadsel,’ and went up the Raftsund with the intention of 
ascending Mosadlen, partly because it is the loftiest summit 
in either group, and partly because, from its height and 
situation, if was likely to afford the widest view of the moun- 
tains of the above-mentioned islands. 

Herr R. With, the managing director of the Vesteraalen 
S.S. Company, was on board, and to his kindness we are 
much indebted, not only for introducing us to Reka, the 
most sporting mountain of our trip, but also for altering the 
course of the steamer down the famous Troldfjord, on learn- 
ing that we had not seen it. Ata later period he sent us, 
amongst other papers, ‘Norway above the Arctic Circle,’ the 
tourist guide-book of his Company, a valuable and interesting 
help to the tourist in this locality, whether mountaineer or 
no. So, discarding the oft-climbed Mosadlen, we decided to 
try conclusions with the reputedly unclimbable Reka. 

Landing at 2 a.u. at Sortland in Lango, we obtained a few 
hours’ sleep at a little cafc, then we drove 15 miles to Froske- 
land, on the N.E. shore, near the head of the Ejdsfjord, 
foolishly leaving our tent and other impedimenta behind, and 
taking only food for one day. 
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The following description of the parts we were now in is 
given by the ‘ Vesteraalen S.S. Guide Book ’ :— 

‘The surroundings of the Eidsfjord are very majestic .. .- 
to the westward is the stupendous Reka, which, seen from 
the mainland, looks like a colossal monument boldly struck 
off by the hand of a master. The shape of this mountain is 
something between a pyramid and an obelisk. Its outlines 
are so regular, and its sides so smooth and even, that one is 
almost led to suppose that in this instance nature has been 
assisted by art. As may be imagined, the peculiar shape of 
this mountain has given it a place in tradition. 

‘In olden times there was no Eidsvaag, but only mountain ; 
then the giant who held sway in these mountains thought it 
would be more convenient if, when he wished to row out to 
the fishing ground, he might take his way right across the 
island to Skjerfjord in Oxnes. Well, he set to work, and 
they were not small tools he used. Reka, standing there, 
was the handle of the spade, with which he dug out Eidsfjord. 
The work of the giant had progressed so far that only the 
narrow isthmus now separating Skjerfjord from Eidsfjord 
remained, when the handle of Reka (the spade) broke. Then 
in a rage he put it down where it now stands, forming the 
island of Reko; but the blade he flung up the side of the 
mountain, where it now lies.’ 

Forty-five minutes’ row across the head of the fjord landed 
us at the foot of the N.E. side of Reka about 2 p.m. As this 
face looked impossible, we struck up the ravine to the S.W.; 
though we carefully scanned this side of the mountain 
only one gully offered any hope of access to the top, and 
that a forlorn one. About 4.80 p.m. we reached a col, 
1,550 ft., at the foot of the S.W. aréte. This col and the 
arete running up from it are shown in the illustration: the 
latter looked bad enough: the remaining N.W. face, there- 
fore, must be the ‘ soft’ side. A reconnoitre soon undeceived 
us. 
In order not to fall into error by giving the angles of the 
slopes, one would just say that this S.W. arete was of 
practically the same angle as the profiles of the right and 
left slopes shown in the illustration, but, if anything, 
promised better holds than the smooth, hopeless-looking slabs 
of the three other sides of the mountain. 

Starting up two chimneys to its W., we reached the arete 
proper 100 ft. above the col. The rocks were splendid 
gabbro, sound and rough, and, though small, the holes were 
for some time satisfactory. A point 400 ft. above the col, and 
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200 ft. below the summit, however, found my friend spread- 
eagled on a slab with dangerously small holds, and myself, 
12 ft. lower, balanced on a tiny ledge, looking for rope- 
anchorage which was not there. Another 12 ft. higher was 
the overhanging mass of rock to be seen in the illustration, 
flanked on either side by unturnable slabs. The situation 
was not one in which to remain longer than necessary, and 
a rapid consultation ended in the mutual agreement to ‘live 
and climb another day.’ 

Descending to the col, we skirted the N.W. face, thus 
completing the tour of the peak. Reaching the foot of the 
N. precipice, we became separated, and the writer, entangled 
in a maze of enormous boulders, lost much time before, 
extricating himself, he was able to join his somewhat anxious 
companion in the boat at 11.80 p.m. Rowing across the fjord, 
a 6 miles forced march to Gjennestad only enabled us to hear 
the steamer’s derisive blare as it put out from that place of 
call. But 2 a.m. found us most hospitably received by the 
Landhandler Johansen, who, however, took it as a matter 
of course that Reka was still unclimbed ! 

So far our nine days’ stay in the district had been one of 
almost cloudless sunshine, but we rose next morning to one 
of soaking rain. Telephoning for our baggage, and return- 
ing to the Eidsfjord, we rowed along the W. bank until a 
suitable level and sheltered spot, by the side of a trout 
stream, presented itself; here we pitched our camp in heavy 
rain. 

Rynning, the young farmer who owned our boat, rowed 
over to visit us with some friends the following day, and in 
their company we again reconnoitred the N.W. face of Reka, 
and fixed on a ‘ great central gully’ for our next line of attack. 
The following day found us at 1 r.u. below this gully, sepa- 
rated from its foot by about 100 ft. of slabs; for 5 hrs. 
we tried, but failed, to force a way over or round these slabs, 
though we actually got within some 10 ft. of the gully base. 
Forced 8.W. along the face, after awkward traversing, we 
struck a narrow and, higher up, ill-defined gully, with an 
oblique and northerly bias, at about 1,700 ft. Rapidly 
climbing its pitches, some six in number, none of them 
difficult, we found ourselves at 8 p.m. on the summit ridge, 
which is about 100 yards long. On its highest N.E. pomt— 
2,070 ft. (aneroid)—we built a 5-ft. cairn, which we viewed 
with satisfaction from the Eidsfjord the following day. To 
the W. was a fine array of inviting-looking and unclimbed 
aiguilles, including Lille Reka in the foreground, and away 
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to the N., amongst others, the sharp and locally famous 
Klotind was identified. Further investigations were peremp- 
torily stopped, and our descent rendered urgent, by a storm 
breaking on us and obscuring the light, at 8.830 p.m. The 
days had been rapidly shortening since our Himmeltind 
excursion, and before we had descended 100 ft. holds had to 
be felt rather than looked for, and our little cairns, as we 
thought cunningly placed in turns at our ascent, were diffi- 
cult to identify. To add to our difficulties, the rocks were 
streaming with water, and in places covered with thick moss, 
which peeled off in large masses at the slightest touch; even 
a slight slither on rocks set at such an angle was not to be 
thought of, and was avoided by using every available hitch 
for the rope, the second man on two occasions coming down 
on a spare one doubled. On one ‘firma loca’ the advis- 
ability of waiting for light was mooted, but a steady stream of 
water on the leader’s head soon set him groping for footholds 
again. We found ourselves off the difficult part soon after 
midnight, and three-quarters of an hour later we reached our 
food-filled rucksac, left carefully deposited under a boulder. 
A small quantity of chocolate and raisins was all we had had 
to eat during 15 hours’ hard work, so, although soaked to the 
skin, we sat perfectly happy in the heavy rain and emptied 
that rucksac. Our trials were not yet ended, for on reaching 
our camp, at 2 a.m., we found the goats had upset the tent— 
fortunately they had been gallant enough not to rend a fallen 
enemy, and the contents were dry. The following morning 
we caught, cooked, and ate some trout. On rowing to 
Storvik in the afternoon we were met by the smiling face of 
Rynning, who, watching the mountain the whole of the 
previous day, had seen us on the summit. Rynning had 
never been within several hundred miles of a railway, and, 
whilst treating us to chocolate and cake, questioned my friend 
on many points in connection with the (to him) outside 
world—from locomotives to the Boer war. Leaving Storvik 
at 10.80 p.u., in two ramshackle stolkjaers, we arrived at Sort- 
land at 2 a.m., and, pitching our tent in a meadow, were soon 
asleep. | 

The morning of the 21st we spent in inspecting the studio 
of the late Gunnar Berg, a native of Svolver, whose death at 
an early age robbed Norway of a bold depicter of her moun- 
tain scenery. We purchased some specimens of his work. 

The inhabitants keep his memory green by a visit every 
day in the year to his grave on a small rocky island off the 
harbour. 
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On the same afternoon we made a short and unsuccessful 
attempt to scale the Svolver Kjerringa (Old Women), a rock 
needle about 200 ft. high, grotesquely bifid at the top, giving 
_ the appearance of two human figures. This rock stands out 
& prominent object on the mountain bounding Svolver har- 
bour on the N. The same evening we started in the s.s. 
‘Rost’ for the Ostnes Fjord, but hopeless weather and loss 
of our cooking apparatus drove us back by a rowing-boat to 
Svolver in the early hours of the following morning. On 
the morning of the 23rd a three hours’ row in clearing 
weather landed us at the extremity of the above fjord, beyond 
Austapollen, where we pitched our tent at the foot of Gjeit- 
galjar,on whose summit the cairn erected by our predecessors 
of the year before could be clearly seen. A scramble the 
same evening to a point 2,650 ft. on an arete on the Lang- 
strandtinder gave us an idea of the topography of the 
neighbouring peaks, as we scanned with especial interest the 
Rulten group, though unable to identify at that time the 
particular summit which had turned back such strong parties 
in 1897 and 1901. The hopeless-looking slabs of the faces 
and the deeply cleft aretes of this group offered sufficient 
explanation for these reverses. The following morning, with 
an idea of more closely examining Rulten, we scrambled 
along the side of the fjord to Langstrand, passing en route 
the ashes, not, one is glad to say, of Dr. Collie’s party, but of 
their camp fire; a one-sided discussion ensued as to the 
relative merits of wood and methylated spirit for camp 
cooking, we having exclusively used the latter to our satis- 
faction. Arrived at Langstrand, a young native offered to 
demonstrate Rulten, so the interpreter of our dual party 
rowed with him to investigate round the promontory 5. of 
this place, and the writer returned to fetch the camping para- 
phernalia. The interpreter returned with a long face, report- 
ing that an attack on Rulten, with only one remaining day, 
would be futile. To the N. peeping over an intervening 
range were some rock peaks of fine appearance flanking the 
W. side of the Higraf-fjord; these we were assured had not 
been ascended, so at 2.80 a.m. the next day we rowed to 
Liland, and at 8.15 a.m. reached a road which traverses the 
neck of land, only two miles broad, separating the head of the 
Ostns from that of the Higraf-fjord, which nearly cuts W. 
Vaago into two. On reaching the head of the latter fjord we 
struck up the slope due W., just N. of a fine conical rock 
about 1,300 ft. high, which shows up strikingly from every 
point. At 650 ft. we were looking down the opposite slope ; 
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beneath us was a crater-like valley, and opposite us, N.W., 
was our peak, Memdra, whose correct name we only dis- 
covered from a map of Mr. Priestman’s four months later. 
Remembering our laborious approach to the Himmeltind, we 
decided to ‘ fetch a compass’ and skirt right round the head 
of the valley rather than descend again to sea-level. Our 
choice proved of doubtful merit, but moving vigorously, we 
traversed below a summit to the S., and struck the col 950 ft. 
at the valley end before 6 a.m.; thence a fine ridge walk N. of 
a Crib Goch character changed on nearing the peak to a very 
narrow gabbro aréte, topped with gendarmes of crystalline 
rime, one of which at a height of about 1,800 ft. ordered us 
off on to the 8. precipice. A slippery slimy traverse placed 
us, at 8.380 a.m., at the bottom of a 500 ft. gully, which 
appeared to be the only feasible way to the summit. One 
may here say that our experience of ascents in this region led 
us on the whole to prefer gullies to aretes, as the more certain 
and rapid routes to the summits of the more difficult peaks. 
The fear of ice or rock avalanches did not enter into the 
reckoning in any of our ascents; though loose rocks, of course, 
were met with in places here as in other countries, and 
required the same cautious handling. Halting for the first 
time to breakfast, we entered the gully and found some 
interesting pitches; in one place the only route led through 
a hole 2 ft. above one’s head, formed by a jammed boulder, 
through which we were just able to wriggle our fortunately 
lanky bodies. My first attempt, with camera containing ruck- 
sac on back, resulted in a tight corking of the hole; a struggle 
for freedom was followed by a loud and ominous crack, and 
great was my joy on opening the rucksac to find my camera 
intact, at the expense only of a flattened butter-tin. Reach- 
ing the top of the gully we found ourselves looking down the 
N.W. precipice. From here the summit was reached at 
10.45 a.m. by interesting climbing, which included the 
descent of a somewhat difficult chimney corner, at the top of 
which a spare rope was fixed to ensure our return, and a 
crawl on all fours for 12 ft. along a narrow ledge on the side 
of an overhanging wall. The top consisted of a wedge-shaped 
boulder 10 ft. high, surrounded by luxurious moss-covered 
ledges. Large stones forming a small cairn were with diffi- 
culty balanced on the edge of the wedge; and even six weeks 
later scarred finger-tips still bore witness to the extreme 
roughness of the gabbro of which that cairn is built. 

My note-book says the colouring effects of the extensive 
view were indescribable, so perforce they must remain un- 
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described. The peak showing through the gap to the left of 
the illustration is the easily ascended Stronna; the mountain 
with the jagged arete we hope awaits a future visit for a first 
- ascent, as also the sharp aiguille on the right, to which my 
camera has hardly done justice. 

Perfect weather, perfect training, perfect peaks were all 
present, but the fourth necessity—time to climb them—was 
not ours. Alas! the first step downwards would be the first 
step homewards. Time flies quickest when one is happiest ; 
so four hours on the summit passed like one. Starting down 
at 2.45 p.m., on reaching the foot of the gully we continued 
its direction S. to the bottom of the valley; following the 
latter N.E., we were soon at the margin of the Higraf-fjord, 
and reached Langstrand at 7.45 p.m. We were to have been 
met by a boat from Svolver, but owing to a hitch in the 
arrangements one had come for, and returned without, us. 
Our only chance was to catch the ‘ Rost,’ a mile away, in 
35 minutes, in which time our camp was struck, everything 
bundled into a boat, and shouting, gesticulating, and rowing 
our hardest, we just intercepted the steamer as she was 
moving away from Sildpolnes. Rowing at midnight from 
Kabelvaag to Svolver, we packed in the early hours of the 
morning, and caught the s.s. ‘ Astrea’ for Bergen, at 6 a.m., 
in an equally exciting and undignified manner. 

Thus ended our first, but we hope not our last, visit to 
islands where beauty of scenery and first-class rock-climbing 
are only matched by the charming hospitality of its unspoilt 
inhabitants. 


THe Baruy Ascents or Mont Buanc. 
By Cc. E. MATHEWS. 


N extremely interesting bit of Alpine archeology has 
A recently come to light. It consists of two pieces of 
paper of 8vo. size, on which are written an account of the 
attempt to ascend Mont Blanc by Jacques Balmat on June 28, 
1786, and following days; the actual ascent by Balmat and 
Paccard on August 8 in the same year: the further ascent 
by -Balmat on July 5, 1787, with two companions (Jean 
Michel Cachat and Alexis Tournier) ; the ascent by Saussure 
and eighteen guides on August 3, 1787; and a list of the 
further ascents made by various climbers, ending with that of 
the Honourable E. Bootle Wilbraham on August 3, 1830. 

This valuable fragment was until recently in the possession 
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of Monsieur A. Gex, of Les Houches, and is alleged to be in 
the handwriting of Jacques Balmat. M. Gex wrote some 
time since to the Honorary Secretary of the Alpine Club in- 
forming him of the discovery, and that the document would 
be placed at the disposition of those who might wish to see 
it, or even to acquire it. The manuscript itself has not been 
sent to this country, but a careful photograph of it has been 
prepared by M. J. Vallot (of the Observatory of Mont Blanc), 
and a print of the photograph has been sent to the Honorary 
Librarian, and carefully examined by him and by the Honorary 
Secretary. These gentlemen have been good enough to ask 
my opinion both of the genuineness and the value of the 
treasure trove in question, and by their request I have 
the pleasure of communicating the views I have formed to 
the readers of this Journal. 

In the first place, there is no reason to doubt that the 
manuscript is in the handwriting of Jacques Balmat. It is a 
‘crabbed piece of penmanship,’ badly written and badly spelt. 
No one could have forged it, as it is full of trifling inaccu- 
racies which a forger would have been careful to avoid. 

Again, it is well known that Jacques Balmat did leave 
behind him in writing some relation of his attempts to 
ascend Mont Blanc, and of his final success. It is clear that 
the manuscript in question is not such a relation. It may 
have been notes for it, or a few memoranda hastily put 
together for a specific purpose. 

The following is an exact translation, except as regards 
the spelling, which has been corrected :— 


Jacques Balmat was on the Dome du Gorter for the first time 
on June 28, 1786, quite alone. In descending towards the foot of 
the Montagne de la Cote I encountered three men, who also were 
going exploring, who invited me to ascend again with them. After 
having promised to go with them, I went home to get some pro- 
visions. I started again at 11 p.m. of the same day to rejoin them 
at the top of La Cote, where I arrived at 2 a.m. of the fourth day, 
and we started at once. We arrived at noon on the Dome du 
Gotter, having been caught in mist and having seen two men on 
the Aiguille du Gotiter. We called to them, and they made us 
understand that they wished to join us. During this delay I 
started off quite alone, ascending by the Aréte Blanche, to seek out 
the way. I arrived very near the summit, but I could not reach it 
because of the mist which covered it. I descended again to rejoin 
my companions on the top of the Dome du Gouter, but did not find 
them, as they had already descended, leaving me quite alone. Then 
I mustered courage to ascend again, but on the left side. Having 
arrived very near Mont Blanc, and having seen the Val d’Aosta and 
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the mountains, Mont Blanc being all covered with mist, I was 
forced to descend again to the Grand Plateau, where I encountered 
the night and a great crevasse, which I had crossed in the morning 
by a bad bridge that I could not find again owing to the dark- 
ness. I was obliged to climb up above a créte for fear of being 
crushed by the ice, and to pass the night there at 1,455 toises above 
the Priory and 1,786 toises above the sea. HereI passed the fourth 
night, and had my clothes and the handkerchief round my face 
frozen, and I beat my hands and my feet all night. Next morning, 
having seen that the sun could not clear away the mist from the 
summit of Mont Blanc, I returned to Chamonix. It was not till 
some days afterwards that Dr. Paccard invited me to make the 
attempt. We started on August 7, 1786, and did not arrive till 
6.30 p.m. Weremained 32 minutes on the summit. We descended 
to the Montagne de la Cote, arriving there at 11 p.m. on August 8, 
and at Chamonix at 8 p.m. on the 9th. I went twice to the summit 
of Mont Blanc on August 8, 1786; the third time I went on a 
commission from M. de Saussure, on July 5, 1787, with two com- 
panions; the fourth time was on August 3, 1787, with de Saussure 
and eighteen guides. 

5th. Mr. Beaufoy, English. August 18, 1787. Ten guides. 

6th. Mr. William Woodley. August 5, 1788. Twenty-two 
guides. 

7th. August 10, 1802. M. le Baron Dorthesen, eight guides, 
and M. Forneret, of Lausanne, Swiss. 

8th. July 14, 1808, with my two sons, Ferdinand and Jean, 
aged fourteen; also Victor and Michel Tairraz, Pierre Marie 
Frasseron, and Maria Paradis (girl). Jacques Balmat, director 
(surnamed Mont Blanc). 

July 25,1811. Five men in number to set up the standard, by 
orders of the French Government of Bonaparte. 

9th. August 4, 1818. M. le Comte Matzewski, of Poland. 
Eleven guides. 

10th. September 10, 1812. M. Rodatz, of Hamburg. 

llth. July 12,1819. Dr. Rensselaer and Mr. Howard, of the 
United States of America. 

12th. August 13, 1819. Mr. Undrell, captain in the English 
navy. 

13th. August 20, 1822. Mr. Frederick Clissold, English. 

14th. September 4, 1823. Mr. Jackson, English. 

15th. August 26, 1825. Captain Markham Sherwill, of Fon- 
tainebleau, and Dr. Edmund Clarke, of London. 

16th. August 3, 1830. Hon. i. B. Wilbraham, English. 

17th. July 25, 1827. Mr. Charles Fellows and Mr. William 
Hawes. 

18th. August 6, 1827. Mr. Auldjo, English. 

19th. July 25,1811. Five in number, to set up the standard. 


Now, the first part of the narrative tallies in all respects 
with the account given by Balmat to Alexander Dumas, and 
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published by him in the year 1832 in his book ‘ Impressions 
de Voyage Suisse.” But other and important details follow. 

When Balmat left his companions on the Dome du Gotter 
he tried to ascend the mountain by what is known as the 
Bosses ridge. It is not true that he ‘arrived very near 
the summit,’ as he must have turned back at the foot of 
the Bosses, at least an hour and a half from the top. When, 
however, he returned to the Dome du Goiuter, in which 
direction did he proceed ? 

In the Dumas story it is stated that he ‘ crossed the Grand 
Plateau and came to the Brenva Glacier, from which he could 
see Courmayeur and the Valley of Aosta.’ 

Did he go by the Corridor or by the ‘ancien passage’? In 
the narrative before us he says, ‘ I mustered courage to ascend 
again, but on the left side.’ It is clear, therefore, that he took 
one of these two routes. Balmat himself states, in a passage 
which does not appear in the Dumas narrative, but which was 
first published by Michel Carrier, ‘that by force of patience 
and perseverance he gained the Rochers Rouges ’—that is, that 
he discovered the ‘ancien passage.’ Mr. Freshfield suggests 
to me that Balmat probably got to the top of the Corridor, 
the route supposed to have been discovered by Hawes and 
Fellows in 1827; and this surmise is the more probable, 
as when Paccard and Balmat made the first ascent in 1786, 
by way of the ‘ ancien passage,’ the former claimed it as a new 
route, 

There is another interesting passage in the manuscript well 
worth attention. My readers may remember that in the 
Dumas narrative Balmat states that when the attempt was 
awbout to be made which ultimately proved successful ‘ Dr. 
Paccard desired this time to accompany me,’ but in the 
narrative before us Balmat expressly states that ‘ Dr. Paccard 
invited me to make the attempt.’ 

It is clear therefore, as I have always held, that the initiative 
was due to Paccard, quite as much if not more than to the 
self-seeking old guide. 

Again, the manuscript states: ‘ We started on August 7, 1786, 
and did not arrive till 6.30 p.m. We remained 32 minutes 
on the summit’; and then Balmat adds, ‘I went twice 
to the summit of Mont Blanc on August 8, 1786,’ a statement 
which I have shown in the ‘ Annals of Mont Blanc’ on the 
most trustworthy evidence to be untrue. Balmat in this 
manuscript was clearly beginning to assume the rdle he 
afterwards maintained, that he and he only made the first 
ascent. 
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It is well known that the Emperor Napoleon ordered an 
iron cross to be erected on the summit of the mountain. I 
am not aware that the date of this act has ever been given; 
the manuscript fixes July 25, 1811, and states that five men 
were employed for this purpose. 

There are many trivial errors in the dates of the different 
ascents between that of Saussure and that of Wilbraham. 
That of Beaufoy was on August 9, not August 18, 1787. 
That of Dorthesen and Forneret was August 11 not August 
10, 1802. Balmat’s subsequent ascent with his two sons and 
Maria Paradis was on July 17, 1809, not 1808. That of 
Captain Undrell was on August 11, not August 13,1819. The 
exact dates of the ascents of Clissold and Auldjo are also 
incorrectly given, and the date of the erection of the iron cross 
is twice inserted. 

Again, the entry of the ascent of Rodatz in 1812 is made 
after that of Count Matzewski in 1818, and the ascents of 
Fellows and Hawes and of Auldjo in 1827 are made after 
that of Wilbraham in 1830. Why were these mistakes made ? 
There is every appearance of the manuscript having been 
written at one time and in one ink. Clearly the entries must 
have been hurriedly transcribed from a notebook for a 
particular purpose. They must have been transcribed, too, 
after the year 1830, for Wilbraham’s ascent is recorded as of 
that year. 

May not these notes have been put together by Balmat for 
use at the memorable interview with Alexander Dumas in 
1882? Anyhow this manuscript, though fragmentary and 
inaccurate, adds something to our knowledge of Alpine 
history, and I have every hope that further and more precise 
information on this particular portion of it may yet be 
obtained. 
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An ExcitTinc GLISSADE. 
By SIR MARTIN CONWAY, Presipenr. 


‘T)\E seldsaame en noit gehorde Wat-vis-vancst voorge- 

vallen by St. Anna-Land in’t jaar 1682 den 7 October ’ 
is the title of a very rare quarto pamphlet, written by one 
‘P. P. v. §.’ and published at Leiden in 1684. There were 
at least two editions of it, neither of which is represented in 
the British Museum Library. I have long sought and only 
recently obtained a copy. The little volume of seventy-eight 
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pages is mainly concerned to describe how a fisherman and 
his son killed a big whale near Flushing, a very wonderful 
feat in those days, the like of which, however, is not seldom 
accomplished now off the coast of Long Island. Appended 
to the story is an account of the Dutch Arctic whale-tishery, 
a number of doggerel poems about it, and a collection of tales 
of Arctic adventure, chiefly relating to the Spitsbergen coasts 
and waters. | 

Several of these stories are about two whaling skippers 
named Old and Young Kees. Both of them lived at Zaandam, 
near Amsterdam. The other day I went to that place and 
found descendants of Young Kecs, who kept alive the traditions 
of the family and showed me quite a number of objects which 
had belonged to their ancestor. Most of these bore represen- 
tations of his adventure with a Polar bear, which is likewise 
described in the book under consideration. The story about 
Old Kees is illustrated by an engraving, here reproduced. 
It runs as follows :— 


In the year 1654 Commandeur Old Kees, being in Greenland (i.e. 
Spitsbergen), after gathering scurvy-grass upon a hill-side, went 
with one of hig men, Bommel by name, in fine weather up one of 
the largest of the Seven Icebergs (glaciers). They climbed for 
about a good three hours and advanced more than a mile (Dutch), 
being some fourth part of the height of the mountain. Said Kees to 
his comrade, ‘I’m going back, but have thought of an easier way 
than walking: I shall let myself fall.’ And he did (4), and went 
so fast down that everything shimmered before his eyes, so that he 
was as good as blind. Not liking to slide longer he sought to stop 
himself by forcing his feet into the snow (8). Meanwhile his 
comrade, Bommel (c), seeing his Commandeur descend so quickly 
and, as it seemed, so easily, followed him in the same wise. Fore- 
seeing no danger, he let himself go merrily and fast, waving his 
handkerchief over his head (Dp) and crying to the Commandeur, 
‘I’m leaving you behind, Commandeur.’ Thus sliding down, he 
ended by falling over a jutting point of the iceberg (glacier) plumb 
into the sea (E). He fell quite twice the height of the Westertoren 
at Amsterdam. The Commandeur, having at length with much 
difficulty brought himself to a standstill, was glad to be rid of his 
‘easier way,’ and to be able to use his feet instead of the seat of his 
breeches to go down on. He knew not whither his comrade had 
steered or flown. On reaching his boat (¥) he asked his other men 
whether they had noticed Bommel. They said they had not seen 
him. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘he has had an accident and broken his 
neck. But come; row along the edge of the iceberg and let us see 
if we can’t find him.’ Not finding him they were about to row 
away, thinking for sure that he was killed, when Bommel, sitting 
below the foot of the iceberg, began to call out, ‘Here I am; here 
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I am.’ He had swum ashore and scrambled along, having, 
unlikely as it seems, sustained little damage from so high a 
tumble. : 


The story is, no doubt, substantially true but greatly ex- 
aggerated. The Seven Icebergs are seven parallel glaciers 
that flow into the sea at the N. part of the W. coast of 
Spitsbergen. They are nearly flat and considerably crevassed, 
so that it would be quite impossible to glissade down them. 
A view of one of them will be found on p. 269 of my ‘ First 
Crossing of Spitsbergen.’ Three hours’ hard walking might 
take a man up what he would imagine to be about a quarter 
of the length of one of these glaciers, which may be some ten 
miles long from where they quit the inland ice. Probably 
Old Kees and Bommel were climbing one of the neighbouring 
hills, and came down a couloir or snow-slope ending in the 
sea. It is not to be supposed that a sketch of the place was 
made on the spot. The engraving was doubtless constructed 
in Holland ‘from materials supplied,’ and the story did not 
lose in the telling. Note how the walrus, the bears, and the 
fox interest themselves in the climbers! Some falling stones 
on the right seem to be pounding a human body to pieces, 
one arm and a leg being already dismembered. To this 
mountaineering catastrophe there is no reference in the text. 
It was, perhaps, the artist’s own gruesome invention. 


IN) MEMORIAM. - 
DR. GUSTAV RADDE. 


WE regret to have to record the death, at the age of seventy-two, 
of our honorary member, Dr. Gustav Radde, the well-known 
Siberian and Caucasian traveller, and Curator of the Tiflis 
Museum. 

The following sketch of his career, which originally appeared, on 
Dr. Radde’s completion of his seventieth year, in Petermann’s 
‘Geographischer Anzeiger,’ has been forwarded to us for publication, 
by its author, Mons. de Dechy :— 

‘Gustav Radde was born in Dantzic in 1831, the son of a poor 
schoolinaster. After passing through the Real-Gymnasium he took 
to the study of medicine. His means were narrow and his evening 
hours were his only leisure for the pursuit of his studies in natural 
history. He had already developed a passion for scientific travel, 
for which he eagerly prepared himself. In the winter of 18,2, 
provided with a slender purse by the Society of Naturalists of his 
native city, and with recommendations from the Russian consul, 
he betook himself to the Crimea. From that time, for the 
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remaining fifty years of his life, he remained in Russia, which 
became his second fatherland. 

‘From this date, during the three years he spent in South 
Russia and the Crimea collecting and observing, began his contri- 
butions to the Bulletin of the Natural History Society of Moscow. 
His reputation reached the heads of Russian science, and he was 
in 1885, attached to an expedition to Last Siberia and Kam- 
schatka. 

‘In the course of the following five years Radde travelled over 
the south of Eastern Siberia, and thoroughly explored certain 
districts. In the years 1857-8 he led a nomad existence in the Middle 
Amur in the forests of the Budeja Mountains, then wholly without 
inhabitants. He lived a sort of Robinson Crusoe life, with two 
Cossacks, a Tungoos, and a dog as his only companions. In 1859 
he visited the sources of the Irkut and attempted the ascent of the 
Munky Sardyk (over 3,500 metres) at the eastern source of the 
Jenissel. After founding a Cossack “ stanitza ” called ‘“*‘ Raddooka,”’ 
he returned in 1860 with his zoological and botanical collections 
to St. Petersburg. The results were published in Russia and in 
“ Petermann’s Mitteilungen.” 

‘In 1863 Radde took up his abode in the Caucasus, which was to 
be the scene of his future labours. It would take too long to 
enumerate all the journeys he made in different parts of the 
Caucasian isthmus. He began with the high valleys of Kolkhis, 
the Radsha and Suanetia, he climbed to 4,200 metres on the 
slopes of Elbruz, visited the mountain fastnesses of the Chevsurs, 
the Tuschins, and the Pshavs, traversed the Highlands of Dagh- 
estan, and wandered through the deserted glens of the Western 
Caucasus, the old Abkhasia. He also visited Armenia and the 
Persian and Turkish frontier lands. In 1866 he led a scientific 
mission beyond the Caspian to Khorasan. These journeys were 
recorded in separate volumes, “ Die drei Liingenhochthiler Imeri- 
tiens "’ (1866), “ Die Chews’uren und ibr Land ”’ (1878), * Reisen an 
der Persisch-Russischen Grenze: Talysch” (1886), and numerous 
articles. 

‘ His scientific results were given in ‘ Grundztge der Iflanzen- 
verbreitung in den  Janukasuslhindern,’’ ‘ Ornis Caucasica,”’ 
“Die Fische der Kaukasusliindern,’’ and the work in course of 
publication at the time of his death, on “ Die Sammlungen des 
Kaukasischen Museums,” of which four volumes (zoology, botany, 
archeology, and geology) have appeared. 

‘Radde was fortunate in finding sympathy und support in the 
member of the Imperial family who in the Sixties held his court at 
Tiths. He was thus enabled to overcome any obstacles in the way 
of founding the Tiflis Museum. In later life he was selected on 
more than one occasion as a travelling companion to Imperial 
Highnesses, and he published in two volumes * 23,000 Meilen auf 
der Jacht Tamara,” an account of his cruise to the Farther East 
with the Grand Dukes Alexander and Sergei Mikhailovitsch. 

‘Radde’s descriptions of nature were always accurate, and the 
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variety of his interestsand knowledge made them generally attractive. 
The “ Vier Vortriige tiber den Kaukasus’’ (1874), published in 
“ Petermann’s Mitteilungen,” are an excellent example of his talent 
for popular exposition ‘and furnish an admirable outline of the 
organic and inorganic features of the Caucasian isthmus. Botany 
and zoology were Radde’s special pursuits, but his eyes and intelli- 
gence were open and alert in regard to the most varied branches of 
knowledge—ethnography, ethnology, and archeology. He was an 
upholder of the variability of species, and was loth to classify small 
variations as new species. His descriptions of the forms of land- 
scape lent themselves to geological studies. 

‘With those specialists or minute philosophers (and Radde was 
attacked by such) who will only count as science what can be 
observed by means of a microscope or a retort, or extracted out of 
the dust of archives, we need not argue here. The old question 
‘Ts geography science ?’’ need not be re-argued. Ruadde had his 
detractors who strove to injure his reputation. To these the 
leading geographical societies of the world have given a sufficient 
answer. 

‘In 1897 he reeeived the Constantine Medal of the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society. Nine years previously, in 1888, he 
had been awarded the Patron’s Medal, the highest honour of the 
Royal Geographical Society. I cannot eonclude this notice better 
than by quoting the statement of the grounds of this grant (drawn 
up by Mr. Douglas Freshfield), which gives in a few words a sum- 
mary of the claims of Dr. Radde to an honourable place in the list 
of scientific explorers :— 

‘“The Patron’s Medal to Dr. G. Radde (Director of the Natural 
History Museum, Tiflis), for a life devoted to the promotion of 
Scientific Geography, as a traveller, observer, and author, and 
particularly for his five years’ travels in Eastern Siberia (1855-60), 
his persistent exploration of the Caucasian chain (1864-5 and 
1876-85), Mingrelia, Abkhasia, Karatchai. Daghestan, and of the 
Armenian Highlands, and the Caspian coast (1875-80), and his 
services as chief of the Transcaspian Expedition in 1889. Also for 
the important works in which he has recorded the result of his 
explorations: (1) ‘ Reisen in Ost-Siberien, mit Karten ’ (1862-4) ; 
(2) ‘Die drei Lingenhochthiiler Imeritiens;’ (3) ‘Vier Vortriige 
Uber den Kaukasus,’ 1874; (4) ‘Aus den Hochalpen des Daghestan,’ 
1886 ; (5) ‘ Die Chews’uren und ihr Land,’ 1878; (6) ‘ Reisen an 
der Persisch-Russischen Grenze,’ 1886; (7) ‘ Vorliufiger Bericht 
tiber die Expedition nach Manchurien und Khorassan,’ 1887. 
And particularly for the talent with which, while paying special 
attention to various branches of natural history, especially ethnology, 
ornithology, and botany, he has kept in view their relations to 
Geovraphy, and has made it his main object to set out in a clear 
and comprehensive manner the physical characteristics of the 
countries he has explored, with their causes and effects (see Nos. 1, 
3, and 5). And fiially, for the zeal, energy, and artistic intelligence 
he has exhibited in the arrangement on a Geographical basis of the 
Natural History Museum at Tiflis.’’’ 
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THE PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS BETWEEN THE 
COL DE LA GALISE AND THE AIGUILLE DE 
LA SASSIERE AND THE BASSAC NORD (CENTRAL 
GRAIANS). 


WITH reference to the remarks in my paper ‘ Through the Tarentaise 
and Beyond’ (‘A. J.’ xxi. 226) as to the nomenclature of the 
mountain ridges which divide the heads of the Val Grisanche and 
Val de Rhémes from that of the Isére, I have been favoured by one 
whose authority is unrivalled with the following summary (an ex- 
pansion of that given in ‘Ball,’ pp. 278-283) and sketch map which 
may prove useful to other climbers as well as to myself. The 
references to the ‘ Alpine Journal’ have been noted, but not those 
to Signor Bobba’s articles and M. Ferrand’s book (see ‘ Ball,’ 
pp. 221 and 273, and other printed sources). 

[F.M.=French Government Map, 1/80,000. IM.=Italian 
Government Map, 1,/50,000. A.C.M.=Alpine Club Map. N.M. 
=Nichols’s Map (‘A. J.’ iil. 118).] 

I. Peaks AnpD Passes. 

1. Pointe de la Galise (8,842 m.), F.M.; Pointe du Bousson, 
A.C.M.; Cuma del Bousson, N.M.; Punta dt Galisia (8,845 m.), 
ILM. (‘A. J.’ ix. pp. 100, 480, xii. p. 119.) 

1. a. Cima di Bousson (8,341 m.), a lower peak to the N.E., 
I.M. (F.M. wrongly places Pointe du Bousson (8,386 m.) on the 
frontier ridge between Nos. 1 and 2.) 

2. Col de Bussagne (no name or height on the maps), ‘A. J.’ 
xiv. 491. 

8. Rocca Basagne, 8,224 m., I.M.; no name, 8,282 m., F.M., 
where the glacier on the S.E. is called ‘ Bassagne.’ (‘ A. J.’ xiv. 
491-2.) 

4. Col de Calabre (no name on maps; 8,081 m., I.M.). ‘A. J.’ 
xiv. 491, 492. 

5. Pointe de Calubre (8,868 m.), F.M.and N.M.; Roc del Fonte, 
(3,276 m.), LM. ‘A. J.’ xiv. 491, 492. 

6. Col de Rhéme (3,062 m.), F.M.; Col di Rhemes (8,101 m.), 
I.M. This is the old pass mentioned in the seventeenth century, 
and is even now traversed by the peasants in preference to the Col de 
la Goletta (‘ A.J.’ xiv. 489; xv. 129). 

7. Punta Calabre (8,446 m.), I.M.; no name, 3,448 m., F.M. 
Locally known on French side as Pointe de Bazel, a name at one 
time wrongly given to the Tsanteleina (‘ A. J.’ xiv. 489; xv. 154, 
155). 

Cime de Quart Dessus (no name, but marked 8,474 m. on 
both F. and I. Maps). ‘A.J.’ xiv. 489, 490. 

9. Punta Tsanteleina (8,606 m.), ILM.; Pointe de Bazel 
(3,606 m.), F.M. Now usually called Z’santeleina, from ‘Sante,’ 
patois for a steep slope, not from Ste. Héléne, as once supposed 
((A. J.’ ii. 208, 894; ix. 101; xv. 297). The name ‘Col Bobba’ 
has been given to the head of the great snow couloir on the E. 
face running up to the notch on the 5. arcte of the peak. 
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9.a. Cume du Santet (8,473 m.; height but no name on F.M.), 
a peak wholly in France, to S.W. of the Tsanteleina marked on 
F.M. as part of ‘La Grande Parei,’ an obvious confusion with the 
true peak of that name (No. 17 below). 

10. Col de la Tsanteleina (not named on the maps; marked 
3,167 m. on I.M.), ‘ A. J.’ xiv. 490; xv. 154. 

11. Pointe de la Coletta (not named on the maps; marked 
8,291 m.on I.M.; 3,279 m. on F.M.), ‘A. J.’ xv. 386. 

Here the Granta Parei spur runs off to the N. Still following 
the main ridge— 

12. Col de la Goletta (not ‘Gailletta,’ as written by the early 
English explorers), the usual name; Col de Iihéme (8,063 m.), 
F.M.; Col dt Rhema (8,120 m.),I.M. Mentioned in seventeenth- 
century writings, as well as the true Col de Rhémes (‘P. P. G.’ 
2nd series, 11. 396; ‘A. J.’ 11. 890; ix. 101, 488). 

18. Pointe de la Traverstére (8,321 m.), F.M.; Bec de la Tra- 
versiére (8,341 m.),I.M. The‘ Mont Bassac’ of Mr. Nichols (‘ A. J.’ 
ii. 207, 890) and ‘ Petit Mont Bassac’ of ‘ A. J.’ ix. 101, 488. Petit 
Mont Bassac, A.C.M. and N.M. (‘ A. J.’ xii. 414). 

Here the Bassac spur runs off to the N. Still following the 
main ridge :— 

14. Col de la Sassiére (‘A. J.’ 11. 208, 392). Named on 
N.M. only, and apparently at or near the point of the S.E. aréte of 
the Aig. de la Grande Sassi¢re, marked 3,321 m.on I.M. 

15. Aig. de la Grande Sassiére, same on all maps. | 

Taking now the Grranta Parei spur (wholly in Italy), running N. 
from No. 11— 7 

16. Col de la Granta Paret (not named on the maps), ‘ A. J.’ 
ix. 100, 481. Its exact position has never been very clearly fixed, 

17. Cuna Granta Paret (3,473 m. and 8,468 m.), I.M.; called 
wrongly ‘Grand Apparei’ by the first party up it (‘A. J.’ i. 200; 
li. 21; 1x. 100, 481; xi. 129). 

Taking now the Bassac spur, running N. froin No. 13— 

18. Colle Bussac Déré (usual name) or Colle Vaudet (2,984 m.), 
ILM. (‘A. J.’ ix. 101). There are two openings, both N. of the 
hump marked 3,196 m. on I.M. 

19. Traversiére of I.M., with three summits: (a) 3,855 m. (has 
been called Pointe de Bassac Déré), (b) Bassuc Sud, 3,461 m., 
and (c) Traversiére proper, 3,495 m. (¢ A. J.’ xii, 414.) 

20. Colle di Bassac (3,153 m.), I.M.; crossed by Mr. Nichols 
(‘A. J.’ 1. 32). See also‘ A. J.’ xii. 414. 

21. Bassac Nord (3,387 m.), IM. 

Then come the Zruc Blanc (3,408 m.), Mr. Yeld’s Col de Fos 
((A. J.’ ix. 101, 482) at the point marked 4,302 m. on I.M., and 
beyond again the Invergnan group. 

II. Guaciers. 

(1.) On the Jtalian side, as marked on Italian Map, and going 
from the Sassi¢re 8. and $.E.— 

A. Gliairetta Glacier. The great glacier between the Grande 
Sassicre (No. 15) and the LP. de la Traversi¢re (No. 13), called by 


between the Col de la Galise, ce. 419 


this name in its higher portion and Vaudct Gl. below the icefall. 
‘ Gliairetta ’ is the special Italian name of the Grande Sassiére. 

B. Bassac Déré Glacier, the small glacier on the Val Grisanche 
slope of the ridge between the Colle Bassac Déré (No. 18) and the 
Bassac Sud (No. 19, b). 

C. Bassac Glacier, on the Val Grisanche slope of the ridge 
between the Bassac Sud (No. 19, b) and the Traversiere (No. 19, c). 

D. Traversiére Glacier, on ‘lie Val de Rhémes slope of the ridge 
between the Traversi¢re (No. 19, c) and the Bassac Nord (No. 21). 
The Colle di Bassac (No. 20) route passes over it. 
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E. Small glacier without name on the Val de Rhemes slope of 
the ridge between the Traversi¢re (No. 19, c) and the Bassac Sud 
(No. 19, b). 

F. Goletta Glacier, which flows from the Col de la Goletta 
(No. 12) down to the ‘goletta,’ or narrow ravine, by which its 
torrent reaches that flowing from G. 

G. Rhémes Glacier (Italian), which really consists of three 
distinct groups of glaciers, called on the Italian Map respectively 

a. Gh. di Centelina and Gh. de Socce, in upper shelf lying 
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under I. wall of the Tsanteleina (No. 9) and the Granta Parei 
No. 17). 

bande. Gh. del Fonte, extending along the N. slope of the 
range from near the Pointe de Calabre (No. 5) to near the Pointe 
de la Galise (No. 1) (‘ Ball,’ p. 278; ‘A. J.’ xiv. 498). 

(2.) On the French side, as marked on the French Map, and 
going from the Pointe de Ja Traversiére (No. 18), S. and E.— 

H. Gl. de Rhéme, flowing from the Col de la Goletta (No. 12). 

I. Gl. de Derriére le Santet, W. of the Cime du Santet (No. 9, a) 
and Tsanteleina (No. 9). 

Jand K. The Quart Glaciers, two small glaciers lying N.W. 
and E. respectively of the 5.W. aréte of the Cime de Quart Dessus 
(3,474 mn.) (No. 8). M. Ferrand’s route up the Tsanteleina lies up 
the N.W. glacier. 

L. A small glacier flowing from the Col de Rheme (No. 6), 
without name on F.M., but generally known as the Bazel Glacier. 

M. Glacier de Calabre, tlowing from the Col de Calabre (No. 4). 

N. Glacier de Bassagne, flowing from the Col de Bassagne 
(No. 2). 

The Arabic numerals indicate the respective peaks and passes 
enumerated in the above list. 

The capital letters of the alphabet indicate the glaciers named in 
the same list, while the subdivisions of the great Rhemes glaciers 
(G) are distinguished by small letters. W. A. Briaa. 
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STHE following additions have been made since January :— 
New Books and New Editions. Presented by the Authors or Publishers. 


(Foreign works may be obtained through Mr. David Nutt, 57 Long Acre, 
London, W.C.) 


Anderson, Dr. Tempest, and Flett, J. S. Report on the eruptions of the 
Soufri¢re, in St. Vincent, in 1902, and ona visit to Montagne Pelée, in 
Martinique. Part 1. 4to, pp. 353-533; 19 plates. In Phil. Trans., 
London, Series A, vol. 200. London. Dulau, 1903. 15/6 

Burckhardt, Dr. Carl. Annales del Museo de La Plata. Seccion geoldzica y 
mineralogica, III. Coupe de la Cordillere entre lus Lajas et Curacautin. 
Folio, pp. vii, 102; maps, plates. 

La Plata, Talleres de Publicaciones del Museo, 1902 

Cadier, Les cing freres. Au pays des isards. De l’Aneto ala Munin. Pies de 
3,100 metres. 8vo, pp. 55; map, plates, ill. 

Osse, chez les auteurs 1903). Fr. 1,50 
A most elegantly illustrated and well-written little book. 

Enzian. Ein neues Alpenliederbuch. S8vo, pp. 282. 

Dessau, Oesterwitz (1903). M.1 

Ferrand, Henri. Les Montagnes Dauphinoises. L’Oisans, La Meidje, 
Le Pelvoux, La Grave, Le Lautaret, La Bérarde. 4to, pp. 125; plates. 

Grenoble, Gratier et Rey, 1903 


— ee ee —_—— 


§ Proof copies of the additions list, printed on one side only, may be had by 
members applying a month before publication to the Editor, 23 Savile Row, 
London, W.; price 2d. 
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Freshfield, D. W. The exploration of the Caucasus. Second edition. 2 vols. 
roy. 8vo; maps, ill. London, Arnold, 1902. 21/ 
*Hallett, Archer. The Daisy Ballads. 8vo, pp. 154. 
London, Gay and Bird, 1903. 1/ nett 
Contains (pp. 104-7) ‘The mountaineering girl.’ 
King, Clarence. Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 8vo, pp. xi, 378. 
(3rd edition). London, Unwin, 1903. 6/ nett 
Monod, Jules. Grand Gnide du Valais pittoresque et illustré. Subventionné 
et approuvé par le Conseil d’Etat du Canton du Valais et par la Soe. d. 
Maitres d’Hotel. . . . 8vo, pp. 375; map, ill. 
Geneve, Imprim. Suisse, 1902. Fr. 2,50 
A descriptive, illustrated handbook to the scenery and history of the 
Valais rather than a guide-book in the modern or Baedeker use of the 
word. The tariff for all ascents is given on pp. 320-336. 
Picard, Edmond. Monseigneur le Mont-Blanc. 8vo, pp. 156. 
Bruxelles, Balat, 1900 
Porro, Francesco. Elementi di geografia fisica ...ad uso delle Scuole 
Classiche, . . . 8vo, pp. vii, 280; plates. Torino, ecc, Paravia, 1902 
Contains a full and good description of glaciers and an epitome of 
glacier theory. 
Schafer, Raimond. Hochtouren in den Alpen, Spanien, Nordaumerika, 
Kalifornien und Mexiko. 4to, pp. ix, 176; col. and uncol. plates. 
Leipzig, Weber, 1903 
Switzerland. Album-Panorama Suisse. lre série. Obl. folio, pp. 288; 
993 photographs. Neuchatel, Sprubler [1902] 
This was published in 24 parts, and the publication is being continued. 
It forms a good collection of Swiss views in general, well printed. 
Each part is Tic. and the price of the bound volume including 
postage is 30/. We can recommend it as a well-made, carefully 
published cdilection. 
—— Dictionnaire Géozraphique de la Suisse. Publié sous les auspices le la 
Soc. Neuchateloise de Géographie. Livraisons 45-56, Engadine-Fiirstenau. 
4to, maps, ill. Neuchatel, Attinger, 1902 
This is the latest instalment of this valuable work. Amony the articles 
of mountaineering interest, illustrated with maps and views, are :— 
Engadine, Alpes d’ (pp. 5, with 5 ills. and map) ; 
Entremont (pp. 5, 3 ill., and maps) ; 
Err, Piz d’; 
Ewigschneehorn, with view; 
Faulhorn (pp. 2, map and 2 ill.) ; 
Favre, Dent, with view ; 
Fenétre, Col de, with 2 ill.; 
Finsteraarhorn (pp. 9, map, 3 ill.) ; 
Fourche, La Grande, with view; 
Frau, Weisse. 
There are many others, but the above have been selected to show the 
wide scope of the work. The letterpress is full and accurate. 
—— Moderne Kunst. Schweizer Nummer. Folio, pp. 177-188 ;_ plates. 
Berlin, etc., R. Borg, 1903. Pfg. 60 
Full-page coloured and other plates. Letterpress by T. Wundt and 


others. 
Uri; Land und Leute, nebst praktischem Reisefiihrer fiir Alpenfreunde. vo, 
pp. 142; map, ill. Altdorf, Huber, 1002 


Walder, Dr. E. Heinrich Zeller-Horner (1810-1897) als Erforscher und 
Darsteller der Schweizer Gebirgswelt. LAIII. Neujahrsblatt z. Besten 

d. Waisenhauses in Ziirich f. 1900. 4to, pp. 43; col. panorama. 
Ziirich, Fusi u. Beer, 1900. M. 2 
An account, taken chiefly from MS. remains, of the exploratory work of 
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one of the pioneers in Alpine regions, including ascents of the 
Titlis, 1833, Todi, 1834 (both with M. Ulrich), Piz Tschierva, 1861, 
Altels, 1863, Balmhorn, 1876, ete. The ‘Panorama vy. Drusberg’ is 
given as a specimen of Zeller-Horner’s artistic work. 


Older Books. 


Amati, Pasquale. Dissertazione sopra il passaggio dell’ Apennino fatto da 

Annibale ... 4to, pp. 180; map. Bologna, Longhi, 1776 
(Presented by C. W. Nettleton, Esq.) 

Bahler, A. Mittheilungen iiber den Grimselpass und das Grimselhospiz. 


8vo, pp. 47. Biel, E. Kuhn, 1895 
Cellini, Benvenuto. Memoirs written by himself. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 8vo, pp. 527. London and New York, Unit Library, 1903 


Chap. 20, pp. 222-230, gives the account of his journey through the 
Grisons. Cellini lived 1500-1571. — - 
Gilbert, Josiah. Landscape in art before Claude & Salvator. 8vo, 


pp. xviii, 481 ; ill. London, Murray, 1885 
Lechner, Ernst. Thusis und die Hinterrbein-Thiiler. Landschafts- und 
Geschichtsbilder. 2. Aufl. 8vo, pp. 159. Chur, Hitz, 1897 


First edition 1875. 
Replat, Jacques. Note sur le passuge d’Annibal. 80, pp. 87. 
Chambéry, Bachet, 1851 
Wakefield, Priscilla. ‘The juvenile travellers; containing the remarks of a 
family during a tour... The Tenth Edition. 12mo, pp. xii, 419; map. 
London, Darton Harvey, 1814 
pp. 89-145, Schaffhausen, Bale, Geneva, Chamonix, Mont Cenis. 


Club Publications. 
Africa: Cape Town. 
*Mountain Club Annual. 8vo, pp. 50; ill. 1901-2 
C.A.I. Bollettino, xxxv, no. 68. 1902 
The articles are;-— 
L. Vaccarone, I principi di Savoia attraverso le Alpi nel Medioevo. 
A. Ferrari, Nella catena del Monte Bianco. 
F. Mondini, ece, ll versante italiano del Monte Bianco. 
G. Dainelli, Sui ghiaeciai del Monte Rosa. 
D. Prina, Intorno all’ Adamello. 
E. Abbate, L’ altipinno di Roceadimezzo. 


—--. Sezione Ligure. Annuario. 8vo. pp. 36. 1903 
Dauphine. Club ascensionniste grenoblois. 
L’ascensionniste vrenoblois, vol. 3, No. 6. Février, 1903 


D.u.0e.A.-V. Kalender, 16. Juhrgany. &vo. Miinchen, Lindauer, 1903. M. 1,50 
Particulars of sections, huts, guides, ete. 
-— Baverland. VII. Jahres-Bericht.  Svo, pp. 53. Miinchen, 1902 
--- Berlin. Jahresbericht fiir 1902. 8vo, pp. 221; ill. 1902 
Among the articles ure ; 
E. Hahn, Aus den Savoier Bergen. 
Dr Zuntz, Die Einwirkung d. Beresteigens auf d. Menschen. 
Micheely, Aus d. Tilern d. Biinderlands. 
L. Treptow, Palagruppe. Winklerturm, ete. 
V. Zahn, Aus dem Wallis. 
-—-- Hullein. Jahres Bericht fiir 1900-2. &vo, pp. 4. 1903 
—--- Hannover. Jahresberichte, 6, 7, 8. 1900-2 
Land und Leute im Mallnitzthale. Vortrag gehalten ..v. Dr C. 
Arnold. &Svo, pp. 24. 1800 


bf 
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D.u.0e.A.-V. Steyr. Fiihrer auf der Steyrthalbahn und im Ennsthale, Verfasst 


v. J. Reichl. 8vo, pp. 86; map, ill. (1889) 

Erinnerung an die Feier des 25-jahrigen Bestandes der Section. 8vo, 

pp. 40; ill. 1899 

Gebirgs-Panorama vom Schoberstein bei Steyr. 1902 

—— Wiesbaden. Jahresbericht, 1895. 8vo, pp. 16. 1896 
Geneva, Société Allobrogia. Bulletin semestriel, 1-12, except 6, 8, 10. 

1897-1903 


This is one of the Societies in Geneva for the practising of moun- 
taineering on minor expeditions. The Bulletin gave short reports on 
the tours tuken. The Society’s motto is * Patrie et montagne.’ 

Miinchen, Akademischer Alpenverein. 
X. Jahresbericht, 1901-2. 8vo, pp. 143. 1903 

Account of the mountaineering done by members during the past ten 
years, with descriptions of many recent first ascents, chiefly in the 
Kastern Alps. 


Norwegian Club. Year Books. 8vo; ill. 1897, 1898, 1901, 1902 
S.A.C. General-Tarif fiir die Fiihrer . . . 2, Berner-Oberland. 8vo, pp. 23. 
1899 


Magazine Articles, Pamplilets, and Periodicals. 


Alpenpost, Oesterreichische. Illustrirte Zeitung aus den Ostalpen. Vol. 5, 
no. 4. Innsbruck, Wilten, 25 Febr. 1903 
*L’Alpiniste. Revue illustrée de Valpinisme. Vol. 1, nos. 1-4. Fortnightly. 
Geneve, 1903. 20c. each no. 

*Deutsche Alpenzeitung. 4to, ill. Vol. 4. 12 parts. 
Miinchen, G. Lammer, Oct. 1902-Mch. 1903. Pfg.12 each no. 
Dillon, E. Turner’s last Swiss drawings. Folio, pp. 329-334, 362-366 ; ill. 
In Art Journal. Nov., Dec., 1902 
Friederichsen, Dr. Max. Forschungsreise in den Central Tién-schan und 
Dsungarischen Ala-tau im Jahr 1902. 8Vvo, pp. 82-121; ill. In Zeitsch. 


d. Ges. f. Erdk., Berlin, no. 2. 1903 
Gletscher-Kommission, Bericht der: fiir das Jahr 1901-2. 8vo, pp. 8. 
Reprinted from Verhandl. d. Schweiz. naturf. Ges. 1902 
Hansen, A. M. Snegrensen i Norge. 8vo, pp. 59-73. In Norske Geog. 
Selskabs Aarbog, 13, 1901-2. Kristiania, 1902 
Marinelli, 0. Studi orografici nelle alpi orientali. 8vo, pp. 92; ill. 
Reprinted from Bol. d. Soc. geog. ital., 1902. Roma, 1902 
Mieille, A.J. Les Alpes et l’alpinisme au point de vue des syndicats d’initia- 
tive. 8vo, pp. 20. Tarbes, Lescamela, 1002 


Mieille, P. Les syndicats d’initiative de la Savoie et du Dauphiné et les 
syndicats d’initiative dans les Pyrénées. 8vo, pp. 31. 
Tarbes, Lescamela, 1902 
Articles reprinted from ‘ Bull. Pyrénéen’ and ‘ Les Pyrénées.’ 
Mont Blanc, The ascent of. Programme of the biograph views of an ascent, 
shown at the Palace Theatre, London, during December, 1902. 
S. Robert, P. di. Intorno alla formola barometrica ed alla rifrazione atmo- 
sferica. 8vo, pp. 12. Reprinted from Atti d. Accad. d. Se. 
Torino, Stamperia reale, 1886 
(Presented by Mrs. Wm. Mathews.) 
—— Nouvelles tables hypsométriques. 4to, pp. 31. Reprinted from Mém. de 
Acad. d. Sc. Turin, xxv. Turin, Imprim. royale, 1867 
(Presented by Mrs. Wm. Mathews.) 
Spender, H. The end of a great mountain climber. 8vo, pp. 81-9; ill. In 
Strand Magazine. Jan. 1903 
The death of O. G. Jones on the Dent Blanche. 
Spont, Henri. Les Pyrénées. Folio, pp. 24; plates. No. 127 of Figaro 
illustré, Paris, Manzi Joyant. Aout. 1901. Fr. 3 
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Studer, Th. Edmund v. Fellenberg, ein Lebensbild. 4to, pp. 19; portrait. 
Neujahrsblatt v. Histor. Verein d. Kantons Bern fiir 1903. 

Bern, Wyss, 1902. M. 1,50 

*Wandern und Reisen. Illustrierte Zeitschrift. Monatlich zwei Hefte. Vol. 1, 


nos. 1-7. Diisseldorf, Schwann, 1903. Pfg. 50 each no. 
White, R. B. Ascent of an Andean volcano, Purace, 1869. 8vo, pp. 57-65. 
In Scot. Geog. Mag., xix. no. 2. February 1903 


(Presented by the Secretary of the Society.) 


Items. 


Exlibris. An alpine exlibris designed by Otto Hupp. represents a winged ice- 
axe with rope, standing against a mountain like the Wetterhorn, with the 
motto, ‘In monte libertas,’ across the sky at top. This may be had 
coloured or, preferably, uncoloured. 

——— Section Schrobenhausen, D.u. Oe. A.-V. 

An elegantly designed framed view of the village of Schrobenhausen 
with a ridge of the Bavarian hills behind. This copy has been sent 
by the courtesy of the Herr G. Hitl, President of the Section. 

Post-Cards. 9 excellent coloured postcards hy E. T. Compton and Grub- 
hofer, of Oftler, Trafoi, Sulden-Gletscher, ete. 

Edlingers Verlag, Innsbruck, 1903 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THE ALPINE GuibDE.’—-Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, Charing Cross. 

THE Liprary CaTaLoGvur 1s now printed and may be obtained, 
bound in cloth, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 28 Savile 
Row. Price 8s.; postage, 4d. 

THE FouNDER’S MepaL, RoyaAL GEOGRAPHICAL SoOCIETY.— We 
take the following from ‘The Geographical Journal,’ April, 1908, 
p. 447:—‘ The Founder's Medal has been assigned to Mr. Douglas 
W. Freshfield in recognition of his valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the Caucasus, both by his journeys and writings, and 
for his recent explorations round Mount Kangchenjunga. It is 
also intended as a mark of appreciation of his persistent efforts in 
behalf of the improvement of geographical education.’ We offer 
our hearty congratulations to Mr. Freshfield on the distinguished 
and well-deserved honour which has been conferred upon him by 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

NEW EXPEDITIONS IN THE CANADIAN Rocky Mountains.—It 
should have been stated in the February number of the Journal 
that all the new ascents, beginning with Mount Columbia on p. 337 
and ending with Mount Wilson on p. 340, were made by the Rev. 
J. Outrain and Christian Kaufmann. 

‘CLUBFUHRER DURCH DIE GLARNER-ALPEN.’—This, the first of 
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a new series of climbers’ guides to be published by the S.A.C., can 
be recommended to any one who is thinking of visiting the Glarus 
district this summer. We hope to give a notice of the book later 
on. 

THE Cou DES H1RONDELLES RIDGE OF THE GRANDES J ORASSES.—- 
On August 22, 1902, I left Courmayeur with Alphonse Simond, of 
Chamonix, and Alexis Brocherel, a porter of the former place. 
Our intention was to ascend the Grandes Jorasses, and if possible 
effect a descent down the ridge which leads directly to the Col des 
Hirondelles. We stayed at the club hut that evening, and, starting 
off at 1.30 the following morning, reached the summit by the usual 
route about 6. The descent towards the col was commenced 
immediately and continued with but few halts for 64 hrs. The 
point we had then arrived at is just about halfway between the 
summit and the col. Directly in front the wdge steepened con- 
siderably and ended in a cliff. It was not deemed prudent to go 
quite to the edge so as to ascertain its height, as the slabs above 
the lip of the fall were covered with verglas. The ‘Coupure’ 
itself can be easily seen from the Tacul, and less distinctly, of 
course, from the Montenvers ; it may be as much as 150 ft. high, 
thus forming a very serious obstacle. Lower down we knew there 
was another similar cut which had once stopped Mummery; any 
advance then here might have brought us into a very tight 
corner. To our right a stone-swept couloir led downwards towards 
the Fréboutzie glacier, and possibly by following it a traverse at a 
point below the ‘Coupure’ might have been made, and thie ridge 
in that way regained once more. Simond, however, was all 

against attempting this, owing to the numbers of stones constantly 
falling, and from which there would have been no escape once in 
the gully. On the other side, to our left, there was an uninterrupted 
view of the Léschaux glacier thousands of feet below, but the way 
thereto was not exactly easy; first a formidable ice-slope would 
have had to be cut across, ‘followed by smaller ones lower down, and 
in between these uncompromising bits of red-looking slabs doubtless 
covered with the usual coating of ice. I expect that even with our 
dozen odd ‘ pitons’’ and spare rope we should hardly have got down 
under 10 hrs. Still, I think we might have had a try had there 
been snow instead of, or rather, as well as, ice on the face. 
Whatever way we took then meant sleeping out somewhere, and 
this we had made up our minds not to do from want of provisions 
in the first place, and also on account of the appearance of the 
weather. As everyone knows, last summer was about the worst on 
record ; no two consecutive fine days could be guaranteed, and more 
often than not the evening was ushered in by a thunderstorm ; at 
any rate, that was my experience. So we reluctantly gave it up 
and hurried back to the top as fast as we could, and so on down 
the way we came to the hut once more, well pleased to have got off 
the mountain before dark. Courmayeur and the Hotel Royal were 
reached at 11.15 p.m. To the point where we turned back there 
were no difficulties other than those usually met with on a very 
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steep ridge, but our advance was necessarily slow, owing to the 
quantity of snow and ice everywhere on the arcte; probably this 
side of the mountain with its nearly N. aspect will always be more 
or less in this condition. Our fears as to the weather were fully 
justified. On arriving at the Col du Géant next morning there was 
a dense fog, and long before we got to the Montenvers it was 
snowing heavily. G. B. TunxstaLu-Moore. 
THE Doict DE CHAMPERY (DENT Notre), BY THE N. S1pE.—In 
the ‘Alpine Journal’ for November 1902 is a short account of an 
ascent—the first by the N. face—of the Doigt de Champéry, the 
second point of the Dent du Midi, usually known at Champery as 
the Dent Noire, which was succesefully accomplished on August 28, 
1902, by Count O’Gorman with two Champéry guides, Emile Joris 
and Célestin Oberhauser. A few notes of an unsuccessful attempt 
at the same climb made a year before may add a touch more 
interest to their success. On August 20, 1901, I started from 
Champéry with the guide Edouard Défago at 1 a.m.; and after a 
tedious candle-light grind of 34 hrs., by way of Anthémoz, we 
reached the foot of the rocks just at daybreak. Thence we started 
by the route taken in climbing the Dent du Midi (Haute Cime) on 
the N. side; but soon left this route on our right, and climbed 
straicht ahead of the rocks, till we came on our left hand to the 
side of a narrow but deep and very steep couloir filled with ice. We 
crept up the precipitous right side of this till we came to a place 
where we could cross it, and reached a small col, joining a rocky 
spur to the massif of the Haute Cime. We were directly below the 
summit of this latter, and looking up could make out figures on 
the top watching our attempt; one of these was the guide Emile 
Joris, and in that clear still air, by shouting very loud, we could 
actually converse with him, though the voice took quite a long time 
to travel the distance. Unfortunately we were still on the wrong 
side of another small couloir, also very deep and filled with ice, the 
rent of which separates the Haute Cime from the Dent Noire; and 
Emile Joris, who from his position could see more than we from 
ours, called to us that we ought to have crossed this below, if 
possible. Evidently he did not think it looked feasible from where 
we were. However we kept on, hoping to find it practicable to 
negociate the crossing higher up; and for a long time we mounted 
higher and higher, scaling the ledges of rotten rock at the side. At 
last, however, we came to the conclusion that the crossing would 
be too risky and too difficult, necessitating a great deal of step- 
cutting in black ice, under a very dangerous fire of stones from 
above. But, having given up our object, we had still to think of 
how to get out of the rather nasty place we were in. The rock we 
had come by was so bad that we both regarded a descent by the 
same route as a very desperate and last expedient ; and we there- 
fore set ourselves to reach the top of the Haute Cime. The rock 
was still very bad; and we were never sure that we might not at 
any moment be turned back. But after some time we got on to 
yather easier ground, and finally reached the summit of the Haute 
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Cime, 9} hrs. after leaving Champéry. Though we had failed in 
our object there can be little doubt that we had reached the Haute 
Cime by a way no one had ever gone before, or will probably ever 
care to go again. F. W. BourDILLon. 

WINTER ASCENTS AT PONTRESINA. P1zZ BERNINA.—A party 
consisting of Mr. E. L. Strutt and the Pontresina guides Martin 
Schocher and Sebastian Platz accomplished this climb on Janu- 
ary 27. They left the Restaurant Morteratsch on the preceding 
day at 10.15 a.m., and reached the Boval Hut in 3} hrs.’ easy 
walking, using Canadian and Engadine snow hoops. They left the 
hut at 4.15 a.M. next morning, and reached the central icefall of 
the Morteratsch Glacier—the Labyrinth—in 2 hrs.; this was 
crossed without difficulty, and the usual breakfast place attained at 
8.15 a.m. From here as far as the rocks of the aréte the labour 
became very great, no less than + hrs. being required. The rocks 
themselves gave no trouble, being quite free from snow, but on 
the final aréte over four hundred steps in hard ice were required, 
a strong wind adding considerably to the difficulties. At 2.15 p.m. 
the summit was reached and an unclouded view revealed. By 
2.30 p.m. the descent was commenced, and the hut regained at 
7.45 p.m., the last 2 hrs. being accomplished in an absolutely 
oppressive gloom. The party remained a second night at the hut, 
and returned next morning to the Restaurant Morteratsch. 

Piz SevLA.—The same party, with the addition of Herr E. 
Thoma, accomplished this ascent on February 22. They left 
Pontresina at 10.30 a.m. on the 21st, and by 1 p.m. were at the 
deserted Roseg Restaurant. Here they were compelled by the 
extraordinary heat of the day to halt till 8.30, as the softness and 
wet condition of the snow rendered the snow-shoes—both ski and 
Engadine hoops—perfectly useless. The Canadian shoes, how- 
ever, came through the test with flying colours. Owing to these 
delays they did not reach the Mortel Hut till 6 p.m., and that only 
after excessive labour. A very warm night followed, and, as the 
weather seemed doubtful, they did not start till 5.50 a.m. Without 
much trouble they reached the depression between the two peaks 
of the Sella at 10.30 a.m., and the summit at 11.10, much ice 
being encountered on the short final aréte. On the sheltered side 
of the peak it was thawing fast. They reached the hut at 1.5 p.m., 
or 1 hr. and 35 min. from the summit. Starting again at 
2.35 p.M., they found the snow in the same lamentable condition, 
the strong Féhn wind having done still more damage than the 
overpowering sun of the previous day, so that they did not reach 
Pontresina till 6.25 p.m. Throughout the day many avalanches: 
were seen to fall, and the ascent of a steeper mountain than the 
Sella would not have been feasible. 

ALPINE Huts.—There was recently a request in the ‘ Alpine 
Journal ’ for information as to out-of-the-way huts, and the follow- 
ing notes may be of use :— 

Dauphiné District—Ceézanne hut. A new hut was being built 
in 1902. 
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Provence hut, on Mt. Pelvoux. The only stove is a petroleum 
one, but there is a rough stone fireplace for wood outside. Water 
about two minutes off. Good sleeping accommodation. 

Cabane Républicaine (for the Aiguilles d’Arves). A small hut, 
consisting of one room. Water close by. Petroleum stove. We 
brought petroleum, but found no wicks, and in the Provence hut 
we found wicks but no petroleum. It is, therefore, advisable to 
bring both. Bedeker gives the height of this hut as about 7,870 ft., 
and says that the Col Lombard (10,365 ft.) is ‘ten minutes 
beyond ’ it! W. T. Kirkpatrick. 

Torana DI Roces (8,215 m. = 10,550 ft.) By THE S.E. Fack.— 
The first ascent by this route was made in July 1901, by two 
Hungarian ladies, daughters of Baron Roland Edétvés, with Antonio 
Dimai and two other guides of Cortina. The cliffs and couloirs on 
this side of the mountain have a formidable look about them, and 
credit is due to the first party for attacking them. It is a matter 
of regret that they were too modest to leave a record of their 
successful attempt in the book at the Tofana hut. 

On July 9, 1902, Mr. G. L. Stewart, with Johann and Ferdinand 
Summermatter, of Randa, made the second ascent by this route, 
having the advantage of Dimai’s experience, which he had readily 
given them. ‘The previous day they had been on the Cinque Torri, 
and they therefore found it convenient to spend the night at tae 
Falzarego Inn. This they left at 8.380 a.m., the rucksacks being 
sent on to the Tofana hut to meet them. Passing through the 
trees and up the grass slopes above, they continued along the base 
of the mountain to the foot of the big couloir, which descends 
from the great hollow in its S.E. face, arriving at this point about 
5 o'clock. Here they exchanged boots for scarpetti, and com- 
menced the ascent at 5.15. After climbing the rocks on the left 
or N.E. side of the couloir for 14 hr. they passed a stone man, 
and crossed the head of the couloir, where the rocks were covered 
by an accumulation of snow. They then traversed to the left, and 
scaled a wall of rock to a level place on which there is a stone 
man, and where they breakfasted at 7.15. The sun’s rays had 
during the past few minutes struck into the upper part of the great 
hollow referred to, and were then bringing down small falls of stones. 
On starting from their breakfast-place the party climbed a chimney, 
and then traversed horizontally to the left, passing a stone man 
near a rock, to which was attached a rope left by the first party 
to facilitate descent to the ledge below. Continuing the traverse 
at the foot of a great column with a chimney on its right, they 
climbed on to a short and level aréte to the left of the column. 
This aréte, which has a stone man on a projecting part of it, forms 
part of the S.W. aréte of the mountain, and can be clearly seen 
from the Faloria Hotel. From this point they made their way up 
a chimney, partially blocked by rocks, which gave the second guide, 
who carried the boots and provisions, no little trouble. Emerging 
on the débris and shale which strew the slopes, they soon came 
to a rock arcte, and followed this to the débris-covered slopes of 
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the final summit, which they gained at 11.15, having taken 6 hrs., 
including halts, from the foot of the rocks. The north-eastern 
slopes were thickly covered with snow, and boots and axes, which 
had often been in the way on the ascent, were here very useful. 
The party left the top at 12.25, and, being ahle to glissade almost 
the whole of the descent, were at the hut in 40 min. 

Little of the climb is easy, and bits here and there, particularly 
the wall after crossing the head of the big couloir, are sufficiently 
difficult. Combined as it was on this occasion with the traverse of 
Tofana di Mezzo, the following day, on the way back to Cortina, 
the expedition is recommended as one of the most interesting in the 
district. 

Tents in Batum.—Mr. W. R. Rickmers, Radolfzell (Baden), 
would be greatly obliged if Members who have deposited tents in 
the Caucasus would be kind enough to communicate with him. 

‘ALPINE JOURNAL, Nos. 78 anp 79.—These two numbers are 
required by the Appalachian Mountain Club to complete their set. 
Would any Member who may be willing either to sell or to present 
them to the Appalachian Mountain Club be good enough to com- 
municate with the Assistant Secretary, Alpine Club ? 

Luiwepp, E. PeEax.—The first ascent of the E. peak of Lliwedd 
from the N. was effected on April 24, 1903, twenty years after the first 
ascent of the W. peak.* A practically straight line was maintained 
up the centre of the buttress to the cairn. A ledge large enough 
to afford sitting room for the party—Messrs. Archer Thomson and 
O. Eckenstein—was met with at the height of 400 ft. A hundred 
feet above this point the difficulties moderate. The climbing is 
severer than upon the W. buttress. Time, exclusive of halts, 3 hrs. 

A. T. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


L’Alpiniste. Revue illustrée de l’alpinisme. Nos. 1-4. (Genéve, 44 rue de 
Montchoisy. 1903.) 

Deutsche Alpenzeitung. Vol. 4, and vol. 5, no. 1. (Miinchen, G. Lammer | 
1902-3.) 

Wandern und Reisen. Illust. Zeitschrift fiir Touristik ... Kunst und Sport. 
Nos. 1-7. (Diisseldorf : L. Schwann, 1903.) 


These are three fortnightly periodicals, published independently 
of any of the Alpine Clubs, the contents of which are concerned 
chiefly with mountaineering. The ‘ Deutsche Alpenzeitung’ is 
now in its fifth volume, and keeps up its excellent character. As 
it was reviewed in the last number of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ it is 
unnecessary to describe it here again. The other two papers are 
products of this year. ‘ L’Alpiniste ’ is a small paper of eight pages 
in each issue, and requires to be very much improved to make it 
of value among Alpine periodicals. The German paper, ‘ Wandern 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xi. pp. 239-41. 
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“und Reisen,’ on the other hand, is almost of the quality of the 
‘Deutsche Alpenzeitung,’ but its interests are less exclusively 
mountaineering. However, it contains much information on the 
doings of Alpine Clubs and on climbing, with many good views of 
the mountains described. For the bibliographer this increase of 
extra-club publications is terrifying, when these are of such a quality 
that some attention must be paid to them, as is the case with the 
second and seems likely to be with the third of the above 
publications. 


Mountain Club Annual. Published by the Cape Town Section. 8vo, pp. 50. 
Illust. 1901-2. 


The ‘ Annual ’ is this year considerably enlarged and its contents 
give evidence of increased activity on the part of members of the 
Mountain Club. The eight illustrations are especially good. They 
show that there is much excellent rock-climbing to be got on the 
mountains of South Africa, even on Table Mountain itself, though, 
as in Great Britain, there is nearly always an easy way up any 
particular peak. Several first ascents are described, but the 
writers have not yet learned the difficult craft of how best to give 
details of an excursion so that the account may be of value to any- 
one following the route either in imagination or in practice. 
Evidently the climbing done must have been good, but this we 
gather rather from the plates than from the descriptions. How- 
ever, we heartily congratulate the Club on its energy, and trust 
that it will yearly have increasing success. 


The Daisy Ballads. By Archer Hallett. 8vo. (London, Gay & Bird. 1903.) 


There is one ballad here which calls for notice, ‘The Mountain- 
eering Girl.’ From this we quote the following with reference to 
the guide :— 

‘She is right to regard him kindly, 
For it’s chiefly thanks to his aid 

That her feats are performed, and the peaks are swarmed 
By the mountaineering maid.’ 


The ‘Mountain Club Annual’ on the same subject is equally 
ungallant :— 
‘She tikes the view but not the work: 
Mer escort—I’m afraid he 
Gets little enjoyment with the shirk- 
ing mountaineering lady.’ 

Alpine Flora. For Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With Tert Descriptive 
of the most widely Distributed and Attractive Aljine FPlants. By Dr. 
Julius Hoffmann. Translated by E. 8S. Barton (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 40 
Plates containing 250 coloured figures from = water-colour sketches by 

~ Hermann Frieze. (London: Longmans. 1903.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 


We can strongly recommend this book, which is accurately 
described on the title-page. It is well got up, beautifully printed, 
and of a convenient size. The illustrations are clear, and free 
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from the smudginess which one so often sees in coloured represen- 
tations of tlowers. The book is furnished with an index, and a 
glossary supplies the meanings of such botanical terms as are likely 
to give trouble to non-scientific readers; for the work ‘is not 
intended as a foundation for strictly scientific study but as an intro- 
duction to the gay and lovely flora of the High Alps.’ The illus- 
trations are not all equally good, but if Hritrichtwm nanum and 
Aretia vitaliana hardly satisfy us, we have but to turn to Anemone 
alpina and Ranunculus pyreneus to be consoled. Ranunculus 
glacialis, if a little rosier than one usually finds it, is yet delightful. 
We feel sure that lovers of flowers who are not botanists in the 
strict sense of the word will find this volume a very pleasant help 
among the mountains, and a by no means despicable resource on a 
rainy day. 
A Fine Pair of Horns. By F. T. Wethered. 


This is an account of the ascent of the Tischhorn from the Fee 
Glacier, which appeared in ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. ix. pp. 200-208, 
and of the passage of the Monch from the Kggischhorn to the Little 
Scheideck, which was briefly described in ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. vii. 
pp. 325-326. The longer description of the latter expedition here 
given will be welcome to climbers. The booklet is a reprint from 
the ‘ Guardian ’ of April 15, 1908. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘CLIMBERS’ GUIDE TO THE BERNESE OBERLAND, 
VOL. I.’ 


To the Editor of the ALPINE JOURNAL. 


Sir,—In the number of the ‘Alpine Journal’ for February, 
1903, I notice that on pp. 845-46 an anonymous critic prints 
a list of what he believes to be mistakes in the above work. 
Your critic (who is mot reviewing the book, as it was noticed 
in your number for August, 1902, p. 205) has certainly lighted 
upon various misprints and omissions in the book, and he might 
have found more. But he himself makes various mistakes. I 
beg leave, therefore, to correct certain statements of this anony- 
mous writer, particularly as most of his criticisms refer to the 
ranges enclosing the Loétschenthal, and as I am the fortunate 
possessor of most of the original notes of my lamented friend Mr. 
E. F. M. Benecke, which he compiled expressly with a view to the 
‘Climbers’ Guide.’ I follow the order of the observations of your 
critic. 

Plattenhérner.—The book names only the three higher points of 
this jagged ridge, and not that (705 ft. lower than the lowest of 
these three summits, and not 1,000 ft. higher than the Gemmi Pass) 
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marked 2,622 metres. But among Mr. Benecke’s notes there is a 
notice of the ascent (July 3, 1895) of point 2,622 m. by Mr. Cohen 
(55min. from Ho6tel Wildstrubel, cairn found on the summit), as 
well as of his attempt to proceed thence to point 2,848 m., which 
resulted in his slipping and falling about 70 ft. Undeterred by 
this adventure, Mr. Cohen forced his way along the N.W. face of 
the ridge till just below point 2,837 m., but was beaten about 50 ft. 
beneath that summit. This description was before me when I 
wrote in the ‘C. C. Guide’ that attempts on the higher peaks had 
been made ‘ later’ than the only one hitherto recorded in print— 
that of 1868. 

Ober Tatlishorn.—The notice of Mr. Benecke’s ascent in ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ vol. xvii. p. 584, was extracted (like the following notes) 
by myself from Mr. Benecke’s notes. I see that this reference 
has somehow slipped out of the account in the ‘C. C. Guide.’ 
But though your critic is right in pointing out that Mr. Benecke 
did not take 5 hrs. for this ascent, he does not seem to have 
noticed that the detailed ‘times’ we give—3? (misprinted 33) hrs. 
to the saddle and 1 hr. 55 min. thence to the summit—are those 
given by Mr. Benecke himself, and that they come together to 
5 hrs. 40 min., as your critic states. Further, your critic is of 
opinion that Mr. Benecke’s estimate of the easiness of the ridge 
between this summit and the Balmhorn is ‘evidently incorrect,’ 
because Herren Wiiber took about 4 hrs. (not 42 hrs., as printed 
in the ‘C. C. Guide’) from the saddle to the Balmhorn. If your 
critic will consult Herren Wiiber’s own account (‘ Swiss Jahrbuch,’ 
vol. xxx. p. 167) he will see that they state that in’ July, 1894, 
the hard upper crust of snow (not ice) on this aréte entailed much 
step-cutting, and consequently much loss of time; this statement 
is summarised in the ‘C. C. Guide’ (p. 8) by the words: ‘ The 
times depend on the amount of step-cutting required.’ I must say 
that I fail to see that Mr. Benecke’s view at the end of June that 
this ridge is ‘easy’ is contradicted by the fact that in a particular 
state of the snow at the end of July much step-cutting was required 
—and the Herren Wiiber mention no other difficulty of any kind. 

Hockenhorn.—-Mr. Reade’s 1897 route up this summit was not 
mentioned in the text of the ‘C. C. Guide ’—first, because it 1s 
an unimportant ‘ variation’ by which the ordinary route is re- 
joined ; secondly, because, as Mr. Reade himself states, it 1s 
‘somewhat longer’ than that route; and, thirdly, because the 
‘C. C. Guides’ do not, so far as I am aware, describe, solely 
because they are ‘interesting,’ and not practically or topographic- 
ally important, what certain mountaineers term ‘interesting’ 
routes. The proof of this will be seen abundantly in the forth- 
coming ‘ Dolomite’ volume of the series. 

Tellispitzen.—The ‘ thirdly’ just mentioned answers your critic’s 
criticism, for it is surely sufficient to describe how to reach the 
highest summit of a mountain without also describing what 
Mr. Reade himself terms ‘ a succession of rock towers.’ 

Grosshorn.—Your critic mentions Mr. Barnard’s route of 1899 
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(omitted accidentally in the ‘C. C. Guide’). But he seems to be 
astray in his belief that Mr. Barnard ‘ kept more on the aréte from 
the Schmadrijoch’ than his predecessors, for, as Mr. Barnard 
states very clearly, he never went to the Schmadrijoch at all, and he 
apparently only struck the N.W. aréte very high up indeed. 

Breitlauthorn.—Your critic’s criticism consists in the fact that he 
or his informant took 1 hr. 40 min. from the Baltschiederjoch as 
against the 2 hrs. given in the book; but ‘ times’ vary very much. 
M. Gallet does not state that he ascended by the S. aréte, but by 
the ‘versant sud,’ and this interpretation is adopted in the new 
edition of Studer, vol. i. p. 886, note: ‘Ueber den stark zertriim- 
merten Siidabfall des Gipfels.’ In a private letter to me, dated 
July 19, 1895, M. Gallet thus summarises his route up the Breit- 
lauihorn: ‘ Partis d’un bivouac au Baltschiederthal (2,116 m.), en 
5 h. 55 min. au sommet, par de grands névés, une rimaie, et des 
rochers entrecoupés de glace.’ Here there is no mention of the 
S. arécte, but only of the 8. face. 

Monch by the S.W. Aréte-—Your critic states that Mr. Claude 
Macdonald has informed him that in 1895 his party did not follow 
the entire crest of the ridge. Now, Mr. Macdonald, in a letter to 
me, dated November 24, 1895, states that he reached ‘ the head of 
the Jungfraujoch. Climbed Ménch by aréte from here.’ 

In conclusion, I beg to be allowed to express my deliberate 
opinion (based on over ‘twenty years’ practical experience) that the 
preparation of a guide-book is far, far more difficult than it seems to 
be at first sight, and that few things are easier than to pick holes 
in @ guide-book when published. Even a fairly satisfactory work 
can only be produced if climbers who have done what they think 
are ‘new routes’ or ‘variations’ either print notices of them in 
some recognised Alpine periodical, or communicate their notes 
privately to the compiler of such a book, who cannot possibly, from 
his own personal experience, know every route up every peak, or 
examine in minute detail every travellers’ book in every Alpine 
centre. Asa proof of the difficulty I have found in this matter of 
‘unrecorded ’ routes made by English climbers I may state that 
in answer to my appeal of February, 1894 (‘Alpine Journal,’ 
vol. xvii. p. 55), for help of this kind in preparing the ‘ Bernese 
Oberland Climbers’ Guide,’ I received two replies only, and no 
more! W. A. B. Coonipae. 


Grindelwald: March 17, 1903. 


To the Editor of the ALPINE JOURNAL. 


S1r,—I avail myself of the opportunity which you have kindly 
afforded me of replying at once to Mr. Coolidve’s letter. I much 
regret that my notes on the ‘Climbers’ Guide’ (which I acci- 
dentally omitted to sign—an omission that would have been 
rectified in this number of the ‘Alpine Journal’) should have 
caused annoyance to Mr. Coolidge, to whom I have been indebted 
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for much information about Alpine matters. But it seems un- 
fortunate that an attempt to correct shght errors and omissions in 
one of these invaluable handbooks, with the sole object of affording 
information which may be useful to other climbers, should be 
regarded as ‘picking holes,’ and resented accordingly by the 
authors. I will deal with Mr. Coolidge’s criticisms as briefly as 
possible. 

Plattenh6rner and Ober Tatlishorn.—Those interested in the 
matter can judge for themselves how far my notes are required 
to supplement what is printed in the ‘ Guide.’ 

Hockenhorn.—The 1897 route (which was found by Mr. Barnard, 
not by me) is not a ‘variation’ on the ordinary route up the S.W. 
aréte, but about as different from it as any route starting from the 
same valley could be. The question whether it is ‘ unimportant’ 
depends on a general question of some interest, which is also 
raised by Mr. Coolidge’s remarks under the head of the Telli- 
spitzen—namely, what is the object which mountaineers have in 
view when they climb small peaks of this kind, which are certainly 
of no topographical importance? If the answer is, as I suggest, 
that they want to take the route which gives the most interesting 
climbing, then the information that, on the Hockenhorn, they can 
have an hour’s good climbing instead of a twenty minutes’ walk, 
and, on the Tellispitzen, can traverse the whole ridge, instead of 
merely going up to the highest point and down again, is by no 
means unimportant, but precisely what they will expect a 
‘Climbers’ Guide’ to supply. 

Grosshorn.—Mr. Barnard did not start from the Schmadrijoch, 
but he followed the upper part of the N.W. aréte, which had 
apparently not been done before. 

Breitlawihorn.—My note was intended to convey that there is 
only fifteen minutes’ climbing on the peak, and that up the S.W. or 
S. face—there is, I think, no difference. 

Ménch.—I wrote to Mr. Macdonald with the express object of 
ascertaining whether his note in the ‘Alpine Journal ’ meant that 
he followed the crest of the aréte from the Jungfrau Joch, or, like 
Mr. Wethered’s party, the snow-slopes below the crest. His 
answer was to the effect stated in my note. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. V. READE. 


JEBEL MUSA OR APES’ HILL. 
To the Editor of the ALPINE JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Mr. H. T. Munro’s interesting paper on Jebel Musa, or 
Apes’ Hill, recalls pleasant memories of a trip I made in the same 
district in the autumn of 1899. I can thoroughly endorse ali that 
the writer says regarding the beauty of the Andjra highlands and 
the grandeur of Jebel Musa; but it is a pity he had so little time 
at his disposal, as otherwise his Arab guide would probably have 
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taken him up the northern face of the mountain—a far more 
picturesque and entertaining route than the stone shoot on the 
southern side. The ascent commences almost at sea-level, and the 
views, for the first three-quarters of the way, down the craggy hill- 
side, clothed with brushwood and olive groves, to the bay-indented 
coast, and thence across the Straits to Gibraltar and the Spanish 
mountains, are among the most enchanting I have seen in any 
country. Towards the summit the shore and the beautiful lower 
slopes of the mountain are lost to sight, and the prospect, though 
more extensive, 18 less picturesque. 

I had better luck than Mr. Munro in seeing & group of over a 
dozen of the far-famed Barbary apes playing about, like a herd of 
chamois, on a great limestone bluff overlooking the Straits; but 
we were less fortunate in the weather, which was not sufficiently 
clear to enable us to see the Sierras Nevadas or the more distant 
mountains of the Riff. 

The large birds which Mr. Munro saw were doubtless turkey 
buzzards, which are common enough. I have never seen vultures 
in northern Morocco: nor are wild horses to be found on Jebel 
Musa, or elsewhere in the country. The stone hut on the summit 
is @ sort of rough kubbah, or saint-house. It is certainly not 
Roman in origin ; probably Mr. Munro’s guide said it was built by 
the Rowm—a general term applied by the Moors impartially to all 
Europeans. 

I descended by the couloir on the southern side, and returned to 
Tangier along the coast described by Mrs. Main, in the passage 
quoted by Mr. Munro, as infested by lawless Riffs and pirates, who 
are a terror to European mariners. I may say at once that I saw 
no bandits, marine or terrestrial; and the leisurely movements of 
some Spanish fishing-boats in the offing did not indicate any acute 
apprehension of attacks by Barbary corsairs. The predatory 
Riffians were probably at home in their mountain fastnesses, fifty 
or a hundred miles to the eastward. As a matter of fact, the 
Andjra, except in troubled times like the present, is quite safe. I 
enjoyed a week’s shooting there twenty years ago, and have always 
found the inhabitants less fanatical and more friendly disposed 
towards Europeans than the majority of Moors. 

Yours obediently, 
HuaGu KE. M. StTvurTFie.p. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on 
Tuesday evening, February 3, at 8.30, Mr. Walter Leaf, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for, and elected members 
of the Club :—Messrs. T. J. Bowlker, W. G. Clay, J. M. Clayton, 
G. E. Gask, S. Gask, W. N. Ling, J. T. Osler, R. O. P. Paddison, 
T. A. Rumbold, C. 8. Thompson. 
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Major the Hon. C. G. Bruck read a paper on ‘The Kagan 
Valley,’ and a paver by Dr. ARTHUR Neve on ‘A First Explora- 
tion of the Nun Kun Peaks,’ which were illustrated by lantern- 
slides. 

Dr. Coie wished that Major Bruce, who knew so much of the 
Himalayas, had given them more of his experiences. The Nun 
Kun peaks had hardly been explored as yet. It seemed that there 
would be no difficulty in getting to the col between the two peaks, 
and a party which reached that with sufficient provisions should 
have no difficulty in attaining the summit. But the weather in 
that part of the world was particularly bad, too bad as a rule to 
allow of persistent attempts being made continuously. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD wished to express the pleasure with which he 
had listened to the papers. The key to success in the Himalayas 
was to get porters who were good at 20,000 ft. and over. Probably 
the only way for this to be accomplished would be for the Govern- 
ment to have Ghoorkas trained to do tle work of Swiss porters, in 
the way in which Alpine regiments are instructed in the armies of 
Europe. 

The proceedings came to an end with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Major Bruce. 


A GENERAL MereEtTING of the Club was held in the Hall on 
Tuesday evening, March 3, at 8.80, Mr. Walter Leaf, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

Messrs. C. Bailey, S. W. Cooper, H. L. R. Dent, and R. R. Howlett 
were balloted for and elected members of the Club. 

The accounts for 1902 were presented by the Honorary SECRE- 
TARY, who said the surplus for the year amounted to 2691. 4s., 
but it was a smaller one than last year, as, though the receipts 
had increased by 1387/. odd, the expenses had risen still more. 
The rise in the receipts was made up, speaking in round numbers, 
by an increase of 54/. in subscriptions and entrance fees, mainly 
accounted for by the larger number of members and the greater 
proportion of 2-guinea subscriptions, 8/. interest on deposit, and 
an increase of 75/. in the net receipts from letting the Hall (1311. 
as against 56/. in 1901). As to this last source of income, it 
appeared reasonably certain that there would be no difficulty in 
keeping it up to the present level ; the Hall was becoming known as 
a convenient one, especially for one-man exhibitions, and applica- 
tions for it were numerous and increasing. This year, moreover, 
an arrangement had been made with the Cosmopolitan Club 
under which they had the use of the Hall for their meetings for two 
nights in the week after 10.30 p.m.: from this source a considerable 
additional rent would be obtained; it appeared to him to be an 
arrangement which was of mutual advantage to both Clubs, and he 
hoped it would be permanent. ‘Turning now to expenditure, it 
exceeded that of 1901 by 150/., a large sum, which required some 
examination. In 1901 there were no ‘ extras ;’ last year there was 
a large extra item of 41/. for outside painting ; the cost of the 
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‘Alpine Journal,’ always a fluctuating item, was higher by about 
251.; then there were certain items which represented permanent 
additions to the Club property ; Mr. Rickmers had presented a large 
number of books, &c., to the library, and their carriage and binding 
had increased the amounts under the headings of ‘ Library’ and 
‘Book-binding ;’ there was also a rise in the expenditure on 
framing photographs; these last-mentioned increases amounted to 
about 14/., and thus some 8O/. were accounted for. As to the 
remainder, there was an increase, in most cases not large, on all the 
other variable items. The only considerable rise was on Exhibitions ; 
this was owing in part to the expenses in connection with the 
Exhibition of the ‘Société des Peintres de Montagne,’ but this 
item would require attention in future. With regard to the others, 
it must be remembered that there was inevitably some give and 
take between one year and another; thus 17/. odd was spent last 
year on spirits and mineral waters, as against 8/. odd in 1901. 
But it would be fallacious to argue from that that the Club had 
consumed twice as much whiskey ; as he had pointed out last year, 
1901 had been a lucky year in this respect ; he therefore did not 
anticipate any considerable rise in general expenses in the imme- 
diate future, though of course, as the numbers of the Club 
increased, there was a tendency for some items to creep up. And 
not many years were free from ‘extras;’ next year, for instance, 
they would have to pay for the stove. It did not strictly, therefore, 
come within the scope of his remarks that evening, but he would 
like to refer to it while it was still a novelty ; it had been chosen 
after careful consultation with the best expert knowledge in the 
Club, and he hoped it would meet with approval ; it did not profess 
to be ornamental, but in this matter he thought ‘ efficiency ’ was 
the right watchword to take. He had been shown a stove which 
professed to be decorative, but he greatly preferred the unpretend- 
ing simplicity of the one before them. ‘The only other topic he 
wished to refer to was the ‘‘‘ Alpine Guide’’ Republication Fund.’ 
The actual expenditure on this account consisted almost entirely 
of a sum of 57/. paid to Stanford for work done some time ago in 
connection with maps intended for the second volume ; it had been 
decided to abandon these maps and to obtain others from another 
quarter. Including the sum paid to Stanford, the total amount to 
be expended on maps for the second volume would be about 1501., 
as against 550/. for vol. i. It was too early to say anything at 
present about the cost of printing, as the raw material for running 
up a printer’s bill was only now coming, into existence. The 
General Editor had received work on about half the sections, with 
regard to which he had made suggestions, and which was now 
being revised by the sub-editors ; he expected to have other sections 
in his hands very shortly, but some were still somewhat behind- 
hand. He (the Hon. Treasurer) would not venture to express an 
opinion as to when the book would be completed, but he could say 
from his own observation that if the date of its appearance should be 
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somewhat long deferred, it would not be due to any want of energy 
on the part of Mr. Valentine Richards. 

Mr. R. Wyte Luoyp asked for the names of the auditors. 

The VicE-PRESIDENT explained that the Club never had had 
auditors, but the Committee had the subject under consideration. 

The accounts were then passed. 

Mr. Woo..ey read a paper entitled ‘ Six Weeks in the Canadian 
Rockies,’ which was illustrated with lantern slides. 

Dr. CoLuiE hoped that the paper and the photographs would 
allure some of the members of the Club to go out to the Rockies. 
Only one in ten of the peaks had yet been climbed. Life there 
was very pleasant, and there were many forms of enjoyment and 
many interests besides the actual climbing. The only difficulty in 
connection with a trip to the Rockies was the distance at which 
they lay from London, but each year quicker steamers were 
shortening the time taken. Fred Stevenson and the rest of their 
party had taken a very great deal of trouble for them. They had 
gone ahead with a large quantity of provisions, and this had been 
very helpful, for with a large party it was difficult to stop away six 
weeks unless so provided for. They had had extraordinarily good 
weather, the only fine weather in what was a very bad summer. 
They had been most fortunate in accomplishing what they had 
gone todo. They proposed to climb Mt. Forbes and Mt. Fresh- 
field, and they had done both. 

Mr. STUTFIELD said they had had a delightful trip, a mountain 
picnic. He thought that Mr. Woolley had not quite done justice 
to Mt. Freshfield ; it was not so easy to climb as he had made out. 
The rocks were very rotten. Beyond the notch on Mt. Forbes the 
climbing was sensational, like the Zinal side of the Rothhorn ; the 
aréte was like a knife-edge and at the narrowest the rocks were 
rotten, and seemed set up like a badly constructed Scotch dyke. 
The Canadian Alps would never rival the Swiss Alps, for though 
there were plenty of good climbs the mountains were usually of 
the writing-desk order, with an easy side up. He hoped that their 
trip would be an encouragement to others to go out. 

The VicE-PRESIDENT, In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Woolley, said that it seemed quite familiar to them to be at the 
foot of Freshfield and Pilkington and Dent, as they had frequently 
sat there. The paper, he thought, had been brilliantly illustrated. 

The meeting then came to a close with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Woolley. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, April 7, at 8.30, Mr. Woolley, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

Messrs. C. J. S. Harper, H. F. Montagnier, and G. H. Neame 
were balloted for and elected members of the Club. 

Mr. WooLnLEy informed members of the recent death of Dr. 
Radde, an Honorary Member of the Club. Dr. Radde had been 
one of the earliest explorers of the Caucasus and the organiser of 
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the Museum at Tiflis. He had always taken an interest in the 
Alpine Club and had been ever ready to give information and 
assistance to English mountaineers visiting the Caucasus. 

Mr. E. H. F. Brapsy read a paper on ‘A Month’s Climbing in 
the Bernese Oberland in 1902,’ which was illustrated with lantern 
slides. 

Mr. Woo.w.ey said that he had listened with pleasure to so 
admirable a climbing paper, which was not the less interesting 
because it dealt with mountains which had been first ascended 
forty and fifty years ago. 

Mr. Wicks hoped there were some members present who had 
tried the Jungfrau aréte, as he would be glad to hear that they had 
had more success than he had. At any time the expedition must 
be a long one. Last year there had been a cornice on the top, first 
on one side, then on the other, of 12 to 15 ft. high, making the 
aréte impossible. If anyone had tried it he would like to hear 
with what success. 

Dr. WiLson said that last year he heard from guides that the 
aréte had often been tried by amateurs and by guides, both with and 
without a party, of which there is little record, though in Hasler’s 
‘Oberland’ it is said that many strong parties have turned back. 
He thought it one of the most magnificent ridges of the Alps not 
yet climbed. From the point that his party reached to the top 
would be a very fine climb, if a possible one. It was Mr. Wicks’s 
opinion that it could best be done in September, but he himself 
thought that what was snow in July would then be ice. On the 
Schreckhorn he thought that the best route up was the S.W. aréte. 
The ordinary route was quite the worst, especially to come down Ly. 

Mr. Justice W1Lus could not claim to have special knowledge of 
the district under discussion, as it had been nearly fifty years ago 
that he made his ascent of the Wetterhorn, which was then an 
almost untrodden mountain. There had been controversy as to 
who had first reached the top, but the controversy had never 
interested him, as he had too great a love for mountaineering for 
its own sake to care how it was decided. He was glad to see that 
the spirit of exploration, which had driven him and others when 
younger men to try their best amongst the snows of the Alps, had 
not died away, and that even in the most frequented parts there 
were many opportunities of finding new ways. The mountain 
areas were vast, and they would never be exhausted. For nearly 
forty-four years he had had his home in the Alps, in a com- 
paratively small valley and surrounded by rocks which would be to 
most members present insignificant, reaching above the Eagle’s 
Nest a height of about 4,000 to 5,000 ft. only ; but after all that 
time he and his sons, who were, of course, much more adventurous 
than he was himself, were perpetually tinding new routes and new 
sources of interest in the district, familiar as they already were 
with it. Among the greater peaks the resources for the climber 
were obviously absolutely endless. There was always this interest 
about striking out a new route, that until you were actually at the 
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place you could never tell whether you could manage to transact 
the affair or not. He had experienced this on a sinall scale in his 
own neighbourhood. There was a very wild and fascinating rock 
passage near the Col d’Anterne to the valley of Sixt. For many 
years he had looked at it, with a constantly increasing desire to 
make the passage. He had examined it from every side, and 
came to the conclusion that it was quite hopeless ; but one morning 
he started with a young friend who had no experience in climbing, 
and when they reached the top of the col they tried the passage. 
Everything that from a distance looked quite hopeless was in fact 
found to be quite easy. He believed that there was the same 
chance of success in a thousand places that had never been 
attempted, and only when the attempt had been made could it be 
said whether the place was accessible or not. He wished to con- 
gratulate the party on their energy in having sought and found 
such interesting passages and modes of ascent in a district supposed 
to ae so thoroughly explored that there was nothing new to be 
found. 

Mr. WooLtLrEY remembered that fifteen years ago it had been 
said that, as regards new expeditions, the Alps were exhausted ; 
but, as Mr. Justice Wills had pointed out, since that time it had 
been repeatedly proved that this was not the case. He had 
noticed in the November number of the ‘Alpine Journal’ that 
fourteen pages were devoted to new expeditions in the Alps. The 
Schreckhorn climb described by Mr. Bradby must have been a fine 
expedition. The time alone, 10 hrs. from the hut to the summit, 
showed that it must have been arduous. With regard to the 
Wetterhorn aréte, it seemed difficult ; but, difficult or not, 1t was 
conspicuous, being within view of the windows of about a dozen 
hotels, and yet two generations of climbers appeared to have left 
it unattempted. He thought the party was to be greatly con- 
gratulated on their climbs. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Bradby brought the proceedings 
to a close. 
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(Read before the Alpine Club, May 5, 1903.) 


O-DAY the exhaustion of the Alps is a trite story. 

Freshfield and Conway have discussed the future of 
the Alpine Club, and as much as owned that the work at 
home is done, that the excitement of new discoveries, of 
unclimbed summits, has to be found across the seas. The 
ambitious ones have no grand, simple tasks before them, and 
must be satisfied to enjoy the mountains without the subtle 
charm of virginity. The opportunities to enjoy nature, to 
train the body, to develop the mind, are still there, but the 
Alps have lost something, and we cannot hide under a coat 
of whitewash the footsteps of Saussure, Kennedy, and 
Whymper. The great, the obvious problems are gone, and 
we are thrown upon new means to find new results. Tobog- 
ganing and cycling are such means, among others, but the 
intensity of the movement is more than compensated by the 
limitations of locality. There is, however, one instrument 
which has come as a revelation, which bids fair to rejuvenate 
the Alps, and that is the Norwegian snow-shoe, the skee. It 
enables one to take an entirely novel view of familiar scenes, 
to collect new impressions on old playgrounds. Besides that, 
nobody is too old to learn—let me tell them so at once. 
Furthermore, the best time for this new form of Alpine sport 
is winter, when cheap trippers are hibernating. The skee has 
begun to promise new life; it will keep that promise beyond 
our most hopeful expectations. 
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With the history of the skee I cannot detain you long—I 
have too much to say about the present and the future. 
Nansen’'s book was probably the first which made people speak 
about snow-shoes. Our President has increased that know- 
ledge in England, Continental climbers have made Alpine 
expeditions, and of late magazine articles on skeeing have 
begun to appear. The Berrese Oberland has repeatedly been 
crossed on skee, and skeeing accidents are now a regular item 
on the yearly list. If, in addition, you have read, somewhere 
or other, of the marvellous skill of the Norwegians, of the 
jumps at Holmenkollen, I may safely assume to have 
sketched an outline of the information which ninety per cent. 
of our members possess on snowshoeing. 

What is the Norwegian skee? It may be briefly described 
as a long, narrow board fastened to the foot by straps. Its 
object is to prevent the foot from sinking into the snow and 
at the same time to insure an advantageous rate of progress. 
One may say that on the level skeeing is even faster than 
dry walking. Three and a half to four miles 1s, I think, the 
average. As to racing, the Norwegian record 1s eight miles 
an hour over a distance of thirty-two miles. 

Gliding over the plain or climbing a moderate slope are 
knacks easily acquired, but the art of coming down hill 
properly is difficult, and therefore absorbs by far the largest 
share of attention alike of learners, writers, and reformers. 
This glissading is the source of the greatest and most charac- 
teristic enjoyment skeeing can afford. Moreover, moun- 
taineering involving descents, as it generally does, prescribes 
by its unwritten rules that the components of a descent, such 
as its direction, speed, and checks, be under the control of 
the descender, who should not therefore become a descendee ; 
in other words, he must let himself down, not be lowered by the 
force of circumstances over which he has no control. Unfor- 
tunately the Norwegian skee of the old pattern 1s not a docile 
instrument—that is to say, for us; 1t requires a lifetime to 
obtain full mastery of it. This difficulty has up till quite 
lately prevented us mountaineers from taking a near view of 
the skee; our notions thereon were very hazy. We imagined 
that the skee was only to be looked upon as a local ineans for 
keeping up communications interrupted by the winter; we 
thought that our kind of snow would not do either, and that 
slouching over a meadow was poor fun. Lastly, and this is 
the most salient point, we were under the firm impression 
that skeeing as a sport was only imaginable in the shape of 
competitive athletics, for which we could never hope to obtain 
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the necessary natural conditions and sufficient practice. To 
the Alpine climber the skee seemed a very cumbersome and 
artificial implement. 

Not long ago I asked Mr. Dent if I might contribute a 
chapter on skeeing to his Badminton volume. The answer 
was, ‘ Yes, providing it dealt with that’ form of locomotion as 
applicable to mountaineering.’ Now this answer shows that 
Mr. Dent 1s without prejudice against skeeing, but also that 
he imagines it to be a mere auxiliary. His idea is probably 
your idea, the popular idea, of weary plodding over snowy 
wastes, of break-neck descents, of Norwegian feats, long 
jumps, and hairbreadth escapes. You look upon skeeing as 
something that on rare occasions might possibly be used in 
mountaineering. My view is different. To develop it tu you 
let me first try an entirely harmless reductio ad absurdum. If 
1 had wished to read a paper on walking, your President, to 
follow the example of Mr. Dent, would have to ask me to 
treat that form of locomotion only as applicable to moun- 
taineering. But what can he exclude, seeing that no 
member of this Club is likely to give undue prominence to 
athletics and level-walking ? 

If any of you were to select a rocky shelf or a crevasse in 
order to jump it repeatedly, that would not be calied 
mountaineering. Jumping, racing, and gymnastics are not 
necessaries in our climbing education. ‘The same must be 
said of skee-running. The jump has so far been in the fore- 
ground as a popular show, but it plavs no rdle whatever in 
Alpine climbing. Therefore, when speaking to climbers, I 
say, ‘Skeeing is mountaineering.’ We are all the more justi- 
fied in doing so, as the communications in the plains of Central 
Europe are practically never interrupted by climatic condi- 
tions, for roads and railways are kept open, so nobody will 
think of substituting skee in their stead. Above all, the 
members of this Club never so much as think of plains if 
they can help it. So the level expanse need not be brought 
into our discussion under any pretext. Whiat remains but the 
hill, the mountain ? 

So with your permission we lay this down as an axiom— 
skeeing, for us, is mountaineering. It is the best, the most 
reasonable method of mountaineering in the snow. We 
sacrifice so little—only a few rocks and icefalls—and we gain 
so much, that in the near future we shall take it as a matter 
of course that mountaineering in the winter is not worth 
while without skee. 

If for us it is legitimate to merge one conception into the 
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other, not so for the world at large. There it would be folly 
to proclaim it without an explanation and a warning. The 
skeester who is neither a utilitarian nor a gymnast, but a 
tourist, will surely ascend hills, and with that comes the 
craving for greater heights, which is in human nature. If 
he had mountaineering experience Lefure, well and good.: If 
he only began as a skee-runner, the danger is that he will 
attempt things which are easy according to Baedeker—in 
the summer—but which during bad weather or in bad snow 
offer all the perils of the celebrated summits, to which our 
unsuspecting friend looks up in awe. In January the Rigi 
can kill hke Mont Blane in July. Thus you will understand 
that above all mountaineers are predestined to become 
skeesters, for they have the general knowledge, to which thev 
only add a speciality. The greater the number of climbers 
who take up skeeing, the better for the reputation of this 
youngest form of sport. Alpine mountaineering was born in 
fear and trembling—it began with distrust and with native 
guides. Skeeing mostly begins at home, and may lure the 
enthusiast abroad with a treacherous over-estimation of his 
powers and experience. The parallel case, familiar to all of 
you, is the athlete, who steps out of his gymnasium thinking 
that every peak is but a magnified array of physical appliances. 

Therefore, beware how you interpret to the uninitiated my 
words -- skeeing is mountaineering. 

The rise of the sport in Germany and in the Alps does not 
date back much further than ten years. There had been 
fitful attempts before that time, but they were given up in 
despair. Now the two important centres are in the Black 
Forest and near Vienna. In the former the skee has already 
become for the native what it always was in the country of 
its origin—a means of communication for church and school 
and business. It is safe to predict that in the not very 
distant future the skidding-boards will be used in every 
mountain valley of Central Europe. But that side of the 
question I shall not enlarge upon, for our attention is riveted 
on skeeing as a pastime, as the wintry aspect of our pastime. 

The first great Alpine success on skee was in 1897, when 
Dr. W. Paulcke and his party crossed the Bernese Oberland. 
Since that famous and historical expedition many peaks, 
passes, and glaciers have been crossed, and skeeing accidents 
occur with regularity. The number of those who employ 
the swift planks for pleasure is difficult to estimate, but this 
year there were about a thousand spectators on skee to 
witness the races on the Feldberg. Counting all the 
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categories—sporting, professional, and military—there may 
now be, in and around the Alps, about 10,000 persons who 
will put a pair of skee under their feet during next winter. 
It is a very crude guess, but I do not think that it is beyond 
the mark. The military have promptly seen the value of the 
snow-shoes; and the troops of Germany, Austria, and espe- 
cially the Alpine battalions of Switzerland, France, and Italy, 
are being trained in their use. Could not something of the 
kind be done in India? One of our members has taught the 
Goorkhas ice-craft, and thus to move where other natives fear 
to tread. How about sweeping down upon Afridi villages 
during winter when the lively occupants are buried in snow 
to their necks? Asa curiosity I may mention that there is 
one region outside Europe where skeeing is intensely culti- 
vated, and that is Australia, of all places. In the Cooma 
district, near Mount Kosciusko, the inhabitants seem to look 
upon it as a matter of course, the children go to school on 
the long boards, and at Kiandra races are held every year. 
Messrs. Richards and Kerry, of Sydney, have skeed up 
Mount Bogong. It is true that I have read that in the ‘ Wide 
World Magazine,’ but the landscapes look fairly genuine. 
According to the description, the Australian heights are by 
no means tame in the cold season, and if, as is to be gathered 
from one of the illustrations, the members of the expedition 
have formed an Australian Alpine Club they are welcome to 
the name. 

But, tempting as it is, I must return from the general 
survey to occupy ourselves with the instrument. A friend 
has sent one of his skee to show you the Norwegian model, 
and I have placed beside it the most modern evolution, the 
‘Alpine skee,’ or, as it 1s sometimes called, the ‘ Lilienfeld 
skee.’ You will observe that it is comparatively complicated, 
though really the principle is very simple. You will ask the 
reason and justification for this new-fangled idea. To begin 
with, let me tell you the interesting history of the invention. 
Some ten years ago Herr M. Zdarsky, an Austrian, bought a 
small estate near Lilienfeld, in Lower Austria, and settled 
there to think and write. His house is in a small sub-Alpine 
valley, about a mile from the nearest village and railway 
station. During the summer months there was no difficulty 
about his supplies, but one especially severe winter he was 
nearly starved. Only after a desperate struggle of many 
hours did he reach the village, wading and wallowing in snow 
up to his waist. It was then that he remembered reading 
about skeeing, and forthwith he ordered himself a pair of 
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skee from Norway. Nobody was there to show him their 
use, and he began to teach himself. He soon came to the 
conclusion that the Norwegian fastening did not admit of that 
precision which the steep mountain-side demands. Then he 
tried to remedy that defect, and set to work with a will. The 
first improvements were failures as regards practical use, but 
they showed the way. Our friend was not to be beaten by 
rebuffs ; try again and again, he said to himself, as he threw 
one design after the other into the lumber-room, not, however, 
without keeping something as the starting-point for further 
progress. Six years, winter after winter, he thus worked and 
practised with a dogged determination ; six years he furrowed 
the snows of his lonely valley with those curves which ever 
grew in grace; and nobody disturbed his peace, nor did he 
set eyes upon skee-runners of any kind. And after those six 
years he had made the Norwegian skee into what you sce 
before you now; and then there was no man on the face of 
the earth who could have followed in Zdarsky’s track with 
impunity. One day some visitors came, one of whom was 
induced to try the skee, and then for the first time in his life 
he saw a skee-runner, and he made him his first pupil. This 
seclusion, this absence of outer intluence during the experi- 
mental stage, explains the peculiar and entirely original 
features of the invention, given the man to make it. 

When, presently, Zdarsky set forth to give his idea to the 
world he encountered much violent opposition, but now he 
has prevailed, and two thousand or more use the Alpine skee. 
Many hundreds of pupils have passed through his hands; he 
teaches for the love of the thing, and without any thought of 
recompense. 

I am forcibly reminded of an analogy in British sport 
which could not possibly be closer. It ought to appeal to 
you with tenfold force, because your nation furnishes the best 
oarsmen in the world and vour country is the birthplace 
of the sliding seat. Need I remind you of the revolution 
worked by this improvement and of the scornful disdain 
which it encountered on its first appearance? To quote the 
Badminton volume: ‘Even bad sliding secures suthcient 
advantage to beat fixed-seat rowing, and good sliding com- 
pletely distances fixed-seat performances.’ 

Exactly the same holds good of the Alpine skee as com- 
pared with the old Norwegian model. | 

After this we might have a look at the mechanism. A 
steel plate revolves round an axis in the centre of the skee, 
and a spiral spring keeps it pressed against the wood. 
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This arrangement can be strapped to the foot lke a skate. 
The fundamental principle which Zdarsky had in his mind 
can be summed up in the words accuracy and rigidity. 
Consciously or unconsciously, it has been recognised by 
others, mostly after Zdarsky had given the cue, and this is 
shown by the many patterns which have since cropped up 
like mushrooms. If the underlying idea was simple, the 
putting into practice was beset with endless difficulties. An 
enumeration of some of the disadvantages in the original 
model will show the points which had to be considered, 
avoided, and overcome in the evolution of the perfect instru- 
ment. First of all, the strapping on of the old fastening is 
bothersome, and special boots have to be used with it; 
whereas the Alpine skee will fit any kind of footgear, 
specially the hobnailed mountain-boot. In the old pattern 
the heel cannot be freely raised, and at the same time is 
allowed too much freedom towards the sides; furthermore, 
snow-clods form under the soles and heels, and in sticky snow 
the whole gets hopelessly clogged. All this makes skeeing 
really enjovable only on moderate slopes and in dry snow. 
The advantages of the Lilienfeld skee are the ease with which 
it can be put on and the full mastery it gives to the skeester. 
The foot is never squeezed or strained, and if a little snow 
collects under the heel-plate it can quickly be removed. So 
much freedom is allowed in bending forward that one can 
kneel on the skee without the slightest discomfort. But, above 
all, there is no ‘side-slip—that is to say, the longitudinal 
axis of the foot is always exactly and firmly identical with the 
longitudinal axis of the skee. This means that the skee is 
absolutely in one’s power, and that one always feels in close 
touch with it. It becomes part of oneself. If the heel is 
moved sideways a quarter of an inch, no matter how massive 
the snow, the point will surely describe the corresponding arc 
of an inch or so. Contrast with this the old-fashioned 
fastening, the lateral working of which contains a margin of 
uncertainty of about an inch or more each way, measured at 
the foot. To overcome and correct this unprofitable factor in 
steering, this wobbling of the heel, greater efforts have to be 
made to guide the skee steadily and unerringly over difficult 
ground or to change the direction at a moment's notice. 
These efforts show themselves in strained attitudes of the 
foot and body, vehement antics in the air, undignified posi- 
tions, and frequent falls. I speak, of course, of ordinary 
people, of the majority, not of the rare experts. It means 
that, to avoid all this as much as possible, greater agility and 
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longer experience are necessary. Too much is left to 
personal ability, and only if this be of the highest order can 
it secure a reasonable amount of elegance and accuracy. 
None but the pick of our Black Forest men would dare to 
follow a moderate Alpine skeester on difficult ground. The 
secret of the Alpine skee is rigidity without loss of elasticity 
and freedom of foot; it gives the runner a command over 
his implement which allows of the nicest calculations. The 
difference between the new style and the old is as between a 
steamer and a sailing vessel. Many similar models—and 
there are scores of them—such as those invented by Hoek, 
Schuster, Schottelius, and Paulcke, are excellent steps in the 
same direction. They represent a progressive series of solu- 
tions of the problem by aiming at the same principle. 

One of the many objections of the old school—almost the 
only justifiable one—is that the Lihenfeld skee cannot be 
easily repaired during an expedition. Breakdowns do occur, 
it is true, but they do not outweigh the advantages. And 
what prevents the skeester from putting a small hammer, a 
punch, and a few rivets into his rucksack ? So in the end we 
find a mass of undeniable advantages, and only one disad- 
vantave--the occasional breaking of the plate—which 1s, how- 
ever, on the point of being reduced to a minimum or 
altogether abolished by further improvements on which 
Herr Zdarsky is actively engaged. 

But the inventor has not only given us the instrument of 
precision, he has also given us a perfect method to work it. 
While developing his invention he learnt the way to use it in 
the most efficient manner possible. Thus he produced 
simultaneously a scientific theory of the sport. This, of 
course, does not mean that his skee works only with his 
theory, for one may work it any way one chooses, Norwegian 
or otherwise, but by Zdarsky’s system one obtains the 
greatest effect with the least expenditure of energy and time. 
A definite theory does not supplant practice, but accelerates 
and intensifies it. You cannot place an unsuspecting man 
in a racing boat and tell him to row. Indeed, before you 
can tell him anything he will be too wet and too full of 
revengeful thought to listen to anything you may have to say. 
Similarly, do not tempt him suddenly with skee on a high 
mountain, or you may regret it afterwards. But a proper 
understanding, coupled with a little patient and graduated 
practice, will work wonders. The beginner will soon find out 
that with either of these appliances he has nothing to do but 
to follow the theoretical rules conscientiously and accurately. 
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He sees that every correct or false movement carries its 
reward or punishment with mathematical certainty. In 
those who use the primitive instrument the efforts to keep or 
re-establish the balance are more apparent, and the instinct 
of equilibrium under trying surroundings takes far longer to 
acquire. The twisting of the body and the flourishing of the 
limbs remain very conspicuous. On the other hand, the 
beginner on Alpine skee soon passes the frantic stage of fits, 
starts, and jerks. Becoming steady, he proves that his snow- 
ships obey the slightest touch, respond to the faintest sway. 
Of course, 1 am speaking of ordinary individuals in each 
case. We have not all of us a lifetime to spare for 
practising skee-running. There are exceptionally skilful men 
who can do with the ordinary Norwegian snow-shoe apparently 
anything which the Lilienfeld tiro is able to do on his, but 
then not all men are born acrobats. 

Some day I hope to bring out an abbreviated English 
version of Zdarsky’s book. The ambition of his pupils is to 
run safe and true wherever they venture; falls must be the 
outcome of unforeseen accidents only. As little as a moun- 
taineer may slip on an ice-slope, as little may he fall when 
skeeing in awkward places. Let me remind you again, to 
avoid misunderstandings, that I am not speaking so much of 
the Norwegians, the originators of the skee, but of those 
thousands of Germans, Swiss, and Austrians who will place a 
pair of Norwerian skee under their feet next winter. At the 
same time, I have cogent reasons to believe that even fair 
Norwegian runners will not be able to follow my lead m 
specially dificult places; and remember that I am only a 
beginner in his third season. In beginners the fundamental 
differences of the two styles are best studied. Such words as 
. friskiness, agility, nimble pluck, daring, describe the Nor- 
wevian style. One word distinguishes Zdarsky’s Alpine 
style—deliberation. That, gentlemen, is the watchword of 
the mountaineer. It does not mean sacrifice of speed, as you 
well know, for it is he who arrives home after the least 
number of little mishaps, with the least expenditure of 
energy, With the greater store of safe enjoyment, who has lost 
the smallest amount of the time devoted to pleasure. On 
some skeeing expeditions I have not had a single spill through- 
out the day-—e.g. on the Forno Glacier and Cima di Rosso. 

It is hardly possible within the scope of this paper to give 
you more details about the theory and technical advice how 
to use the skee, but I shall illustrate by a few examples what 
can be done with them. 
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Sir Martin Conway is an authority on skee, but being also 
a prudent mountaineer I know that with Norwegian snow- 
shoes on his feet he would not venture down a slope of 50° 
-_which is unsafe lower down. Of course, if the snow be deep 
and firm one can manage by treading sideways, but that 
compares with the safe gliding of the Alpine man as step- 
cutting compares with glissading. Do you believe that with 
my skee I can stand and safely move up or down on snow as 
hard as bone and at an angle of 45° and even more? You 
know the kind of neve which you have met with on many a 
fine morning on leaving the hut. At 35° or thereabouts is 
the limit where one may walk without the help of step-cutting 
orcrampons. I climb it with these skee feeling as safe as 
with spikes 2 in. long under my sole. I have traversed 
hard snow at an inclination of 50°, measured, of course; and 
to the uninitiated mountaineer, who knows a thing or twa 
about snow-slopes, this experiment always comes as an 
astonishing revelation, especially because the spoor is almost 
invisible. The explanation hes in the long stretch of rigid 
edge which cannot be beaten by three hundred hobnails set 
in & row. 

In the ‘ Strand Magazine’ Sir Conan Doyle describes his 
crossing of the Furka Pass from Davos to Arosa by the aid 
of skee. He was accompanied by the two guides Branger. 
In two instances the skee were taken off, first during the 
ascent where the snow was hard, and then during part of the 
run down to Arosa. The tour is highly creditable ; 1¢ is one 
of the pioneer skeeing expeditions, and was eminently suc- 
cessful when one considers all the disadvantages under which 
these skeesters laboured. But let me assure Sir Conan Doyle 
that if he had used Alpine skee he need not have taken them 
off once between his hotels in Davos and Arosa. He would 
have saved himself the greater half of the falls which he so 
eraphically describes. Probably he would also have done 
the journey in much less time if so minded. | 

Quoting from my own experience, I shall briefly refer to 
our trip to the Gross Venediger. From the orthodox point 
of view it was not a success because we did not reach the 
summit, but I can confidently treat that as a secondary 
matter without fearing the taunt of ‘ sour grapes.’ 

We started from the Pinzgau Vallev a party of nine, and 
on the following day all of us reached a height of 8,000 ft. in 
the Obersulzbachthal, but were turned back by darkness, 
impassable glacier, and bad weather. After this first attempt 
most of the gentlemen had to leave for home, and only 
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Zdarsky, my wife and I remained. By forcing a passage, 
wlways on skee, between the glacier and the rocks we reached 
the Kursinger Hutte. At one corner the clinometer showed 
56°. From the hut, where we stayed several days, we made 
two attempts to reach the summit, but got no further than 
the col between the Gross and the Klein Venediger, where 
crevasses drove us back. By roping and walking we would 
naturally have reached our goal with perfect ease, but that 
mode of progress did not interest us at the time, as we had 
come on a skeeing expedition. Not once throughout the 
climb did we allow the slender furrow of the skee track to 
alternate with the dots and dashes of trampling feet. The 
journey affords food for moralising. I have said that walk- 
ing and skeeing unite into the common conception of moun- 
taineering as soon as the plain is left. Likewise, however, 
pure skeeing and mountaineering diverge, forming two separate 
branches, as soon as the badly crevassed glacier is trodden. 
Then comes the vital question in the grimmest sense of the 
word. Skeeing with a rope loses its chief attraction, its most 
exhilarating features, and becomes in mountaineering a mere 
aid and appliance. As to myself, I dismiss this question by 
a simple rule: I avoid the climbs which involve the putting 
on of the rope or the taking off of the skee. For me those 
mountains do not exist in winter. Skeeing on dangerous 
glaciers without a rope becomes a sport entirely of its own, 
with its own risks and penalties, for we, as mountaineers, 
will have none of that. For us the crossing of treacherous 
glaciers without the rope is not, cannot be; by that rule we 
stand or fall, as does the Church by its fundamental dogma. 
No doubt one can cross almost any snow-bridge, however 
frail, when coming down at even a moderate speed; but what 
if one happens to fall? The idea is too uncanny, though, on 
the whole, it relates only to very broken ground. A glacier 
such as the Roseg, well plastered up with snow, may be 
looked upon as practically safe, and especially for the user of 
Alpine skee, for he can dodge suspicious places with mar- 
vellous precision and rapidity. Dr. Paulcke, of Freiburg, is 
one of the few who from the beginning have used, and insisted 
upon using, the rope in doubtful places, even in the descent. 
This proves that the opposite opinion—that it cannot be 
employed—is wrong; and if further proof be wanted, the 
accident on the Grenzgletscher is there to furnish a sad 
example. Whether one will always be able to use the rope 
efhiciently is another question, which I shall not discuss in 
detail. The conditions of foothold are peculiar; the man 
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behind can throw himself down, but what of the man in 
front, if an unexpected stage effect happens to the last? We 
have at present on this point more theoretical surmises than 
practical experience, and it will be wiser to wait for the data, 
which the experiments of the future are sure to furnish. It 
is perfectly possible for a trained team of Alpine skeesters to 
wriggle down a steep slope with a rope between them. 
Dr. Schuster and I tried it successfully; but the objections 
are too numerous. The temptation, therefore, to go without 
a rope is very great; one has more than enough to carry 
anyhow on winter expeditions, the often spurious sense of 
security, the joy of roaming freely over the wide glacier, 
perhaps the late hour of the day, which bids us hurry—all 
may be excuses for avoiding a duty which, after all, as some 
of the party may think, is possibly quite useless. Think of 
breaking through and getting jammed into the chasm, head 
foremost, the large planks efticiently stopping every struggle 
for freedom, and—maybe you are the man whose rucksack 
contains the only rope. No, thank you, I do not think it 
good enough. I may be prejudiced; and I certainly admit 
that it is a matter of taste; but I make a distinction between 
boot mountains and skee mountains. Skee mountains are 
always also boot mountains, but not the other way round. 
Likewise all summer mountains are not winter mountains, 
at least, to my mind. Owing, perhaps, to defective ambition, 
or exaggerated fear of avalanches and frostbite, or laziness, I 
confess that the Matterhorn or the Weisshorn do not tempt 
me very much in winter. I think the charm of winter 
mountaineering is this—that the high regions come down to 
us, that snow and crisp, bracing cold descend to mingle with 
the forest and with the nearer view of human dwelling-places. 
To give my personal impression, a proper skee mountain 
ought to be one which can be done entirely, or almost 
entirely (say, nine-tenths), on skee. It goes without saying 
that all sorts of combinations are possible, and that one can 
use the skee as the easy means of approach to a place where 
climbing begins. For instance, a winter climb of the Matter- 
horn would thus be done on skee as far as the Schwarzsee. 
A very brilliant example of the kind is Mr. Hoek’s ascent of 
the Finsteraarhorn in November 1901. He crossed the Ober- 
land from the Grimsel to Fiesch, and, leaving the skee at a 
height of 12,000 ft., reached the summit serainbling over the 
rocks. In cases of that kind one comes back to the spot 
where the skee have been left, just as one returns to the 
carriage roads or railways of the valley. But I cannot feel 
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any enthusiasm whatever for excursions where the state of . 
intermediate sections of the route obliges one to carry the long 
things over one’s shoulder. They cannot, by any pretext, be 
classed as portable instruments to be pocketed for emergencies. 
Keeping this in mind, it is the Alpine skee which reduces 
the restrictions to a minimum, and admits of the largest 
number of possible skee excursions in a given district ; it 
increases the number of skee mountains to a wonderful 
extent. 

A pure skee mountain in the Alps will generally not be 
much higher than 9,000 or 10,000 ft. To most of you, how- 
ever, the use of the skee as a means of approach will appear 
more important—at least, till you have tasted the joys of the 
adept. It enables one to overcome the fatiguing grind through 
deep snow with comparative ease, and to save the bulk of one’s 
energy for the hard and exciting work below the summit- -- 
say, for the last rocks and ice of Bernina, Finsteraarhorn, 
Eiger, Monte Rosa. The last-named mountain, for instance, 
can be done on skee as far as the saddle. After returning 
to the skee, the descent into the valley is mere play, whereas 
to the walker it may mean another night in the hut. Sup- 
posing that, after leaving the summit, one reaches the 
sleeping-place of the night before at 3 in the afternoon, 
the experienced skeester has ample time to regain his head- 
quarters before dark. To give examples, Dr. Schuster, my 
wife, and I crossed the Diavolezza from Pontresina to Pon- 
tresina very leisurely within a comfortable day. We drove 
in a sleigh as far as the Bernina Hauser, whence we took 
3 hrs. in the ascent to the Diavolezza Pass. The run down 
to the Morteratsch Restaurant was more than 2 hrs., but the 
level stretch to Isla Persa and crevasses have to be reckoned 
with. From the summit of Griatschoals to the road between 
Zuz and Scanfs, 4,000 ft. vertically, I took 36 min., the snow 
being fairly bad. During the six weeks which we spent at 
St. Moritz our party visited about fifteen peaks and passes, 
hardly one of them under 10,000 ft. The busiest of us all 
was Dr. Oskar Schuster, who in some expeditions was accom- 
panied by my wife only, who also took part in most of the 
other climbs, without ever complaining of over-exertion. She 
was a trifle slower than the rest, but did not call for special 
help, which shows that the skee opens out a wide field for 
ladies. The finest expedition was Dr. Schuster’s crossing of 
the Bernina Range along the route Fuorcla Fex-Scerscen, 
Capanna Marinelli, Piz Glumels, Roseg Glacier, Pontresina. 
His companion on this and some of the other trips was 
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Christian Klucker, whom he had instructed in the use of the 
Alpine skee. Among the climbs in which the skee were used 
up to a certain height only are Piz Julier and Piz Lagrev. 
_ Others, such as the Cima di Rosso, were approached to within 
100 ft. of the top. 

I need not enumerate the countless excursions and _ pro- 
menades from St. Moritz, which were chiefly opportunities for 
teaching beginners. In spite of the competition of other 
sports, and the aversion of the hotel population to more than 
gentle exertion, I had quite a fair number of tiros under my 
wing. Some of them turned out very well indeed. I also 
had the honour of meeting Mr. E. C. Richardson, who has 
spent many winters in Norway, and who is one of our greatest 
authorities on skeeing. To him the cause of the sport in 
Davos owes the great impetus which it has received of late. 
As Mr. Richardson is probably the best English skee-jumper, and 
seeing that I have said so little about jumping in this paper, 
I cannot do better than quote from one of his letters: ‘ There 
are in every country many hills where a little jump may be 
built in a few minutes with the aid of a shovel and some 
sticks or fir-branches. The feeling of satisfaction after land- 
ing in proper style over even a small jump must be felt before 
it can be appreciated. Not everybody has access to Alps, 
whereas most people have access to suitable jumping hills. 
After a heavy fall of snow high mountaineering is out of the 
question, but jumping may be practised at almost any time. 
There are many days when touring is an unpleasant and 
dangerous labour, which would be much more agreeably spent 
in jumping.’ 

From these few hints of Mr. Richardson's von will perceive 
that the skee even provides amusement for the off- davs. 
So, looking at it from every side, we find that the skee offers 
splendid chances for an increased enjoyment of the moun- 
tuins in winter. The variety of expeditions at one’s disposal 
ig enormous, and the most miserable hillock becomes interest- 
ing. Every valley-side offers a great choice of routes, it has 
a fascinating selection of possibilities, it bristles with new 
problems. A rich store of new sensations, of freshness, of 
conquests is in store for you. Therefore I say—Go and skee. 

As to warnings, there is not much to say to mountaineers. 
Know your business, look before you run, be cautious, and 
above all remember the avalanche. A special admonition is: 
do not descend a slope which you or your companions do not 
know, or by which you have not come up, if it be at all steep. 
In the twilight, or in glaring sunshine, snow-slopes lose all 
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detail, and, seen from above the 100 ft. rock wall gives no indi- 
cation of its presence. Everything looks smooth and con- 
tinuous. Skeeing in the dark is, of course, more dangerous 
than walking in the dark, and to be familiar with a locality 
one ought to know it as a skeester, not merely as a walker. 

- These hints will suffice, for the main thing is that you 
should go and try for yourselves. (rentlemen, I can promise 
unspeakable delights to every one of you, be he ever so 
voung or ever so old, but then an A. C. never does grow 
old. Skeeing by the method which I have set forth is an 
accurate sport, where every movement has its rule and works 
without a hitch. It combines the deliberate progress of the 
climber with the brisk excitement of tobogganing, with the 
grace of skating or dancing. The rough hill with its hot and 
stony mule path becomes a vision of smoothness and coolness. 
Once on the top, the work, if any, is done, and unadulterated 
pleasure begins. There is plenty of time to enjoy the view 
at leisure. Then the skeester descends like a bird, now glid- 
ing softly, now rushing with a whizz, now circling calmly. 
Indeed, he is a bird, as sure of his fleet runners as the eagle 
is of his wings. He feels the delightful sensation of flying. 
Skeeing of that sort is the acme of elegance, the summit of 
physical joy. 

What I have told you is not a nightinare, but the sober 
truth. I shall be only too happy if you will during the next 
winter give me an opportunity to prove it by coaching you 
either in Adelboden, or Davos, or in the Black Forest. or 
Seotland. And I make bold to say that those who accept this 
invitation will be the first to forgive me for having been so 
talkative to-night. 

P.S.—The Ski Club of Great Britain has just been formed. 

All inquiries on skeeing matters will be gladly answered by 
EK. C. Richardson, Esy., 38 Earl’s Court Square, S.W., and 
Mr. W. R. Rickmers, Radolfzell, Germany. Gentlemen who 
wish to take lessons (from amateurs) ought to apply not later 
than the beginning of December. W. RR. 


THREE Days at THE Pranronerto Het. 
By W. T. KIRKPATRICK. 


FORTNIGHT in Dauphine, the Aiguilles d’Arves, and 
then a high-level route to Chamounix. was the idea we 

had in our minds when we left home in July last year. Our 
party consisted of R. P. Hope, J. H. Wigner, and the writer, 
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and in carrying out the first portion of our programme we 
were specially impressed by the route we chose up the last 
part of the southern Aiguille d’Arves—apparently the same as 
that followed by M. Torrent—and, I think, a harder bit of 
rock-climbing than any of us had previously experienced. 
The ordinary way, by which we descended, scarcely seems diffi- 
cult enough to justify the fixed rope which hangs there. We 
reached Modane, a most unattractive spot, by way of Valloire, 
and, as what we had seen of the Tarentaise did not look 
very interesting from a distance, we decided to make for the 
Cogne district, and so found ourselves, after a somewhat dull 
ascent of the Central Levanna, on August 5, at the top of 
the Colle Perduto. The snow man of the party descended the 
snow couloir, some 2,500 ft., wnich is fairly steep at the top, 
in 15 min., the second man in 80 min., and the third in 
45 min.--times which fully account for any friction which 
may occasionally have arisen when the same persons were 
roped in descending a snow-slope. Luckily there was no need 
for that on this occasion, but the leader appeared glad 
enough to have half an hour’s rest at the bottom, as the 
couloir was full of rough old snow, which made a _ rapid 
descent something hike bicycling down a steep hill over rough 
cobble stones. 

Reaching Ceresole at 7.30 p.m. by our watches, we expected 
to be not quite too late for table d’hote, but naturally found 
the Italian clocks pointing to 8.30, and dinner over. We 
consoled ourselves, however, with an excellent little diner a 
part at the Hotel Bellagarda, which we found good .and 
moderate. Our experience in this respect differed from that 
of another English party, who made an entry in the hotel 
book at Pont complaining of excessive charges at the Hotel 
Bellagarda, and of having had to take their meals in a room 
in which there was a bar, a billiard table, and a piano. We 
danced in the latter apartment, and dined in the dining-room. 

In engaging Italian porters it is wise not to trust too im- 
plicitly to their interpretation of the tariff. The innocent- 
looking individual who proposed to carry our provisions to the 
Piantonetto Hut unblushingly told us that his fare would be 
20 lire, but when I demanded his book and pointed out that 
the tariff was half that amount, he admitted at once, also 
without a blush, that this was so, and that he was bound 
thereby. We started next morning at 5 a.m., the earliest 
hour at which any of us had previously started for a hut 
walk, and took the high-level route ria the Bocchetta del 
Gias, the Val di Goj, and the Boecchetto della Losa, a fine 
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but somewhat wearisome tramp of seven hours, most of it by 
the King’s hunting paths, those excellent highways which 
must constantly cause Italian mountaineers to bless his 
Majesty with all their hearts. From the Losa glen we got 
a fine view of the Becchi della Tribulazione, a most attractive- 
looking series of pinnacles, and the rock man of the party 
mentally registered a pious vow. 

The Piantonetto Hut is well placed on a promontory about 
1,000 ft. above the Teleccio chalets, and is solidly built, but its 
equipment leaves something to be desired. The inventory 
when we arrived there consisted of seven sheepskins—one so 
small as to be hardly worth taking nto account—one bucket, 
one cooking-pot, one ladle, two spoons and forks, two very 
rusty knives, three plates, and one cup. No doubt it was 
originally well furnished, but depredations have evidently 
taken place. I should add that some members of the Italian 
Club, whom we afterwards met at the Victor Emmanuel Hut, 
were most courteous in asking us to let them know of any- 
thing we found wanting in their huts. On retiring to rest 
the first night we found our porter, who did not leave till 
next morning, comfortably sleeping under three of the best 
sheepskins, leaving one for each of his three employers, and 
I am ashamed to say that we were too soft-hearted to disturb 
him. <An ordinary sheepskin is not the most desirable 
coverlet. Unless each man has two or three fair-sized ones 
it is impossible to cover your body or to tuck them in. You 
have to poise them on top of you as best vou can; the cold 
air gets in all round, and if you venture to turn over they are 
at once dislodged. On the other hand, if you do manage to 
get well covered by them they are very likely to prove too 
warm. They did not, however, prevent our porter from 
giving vent to such resonant sounds as only guides and 
porters can emit. 

Next morning, August 8, we started at 6.80 for the Tour 
du Grand St. Pierre, that being the principal summit in the 
immediate neighbourhood, though there is not much difficulty 
in attaining it. The ‘Climbers’ Guide’ gives a choice of four 
different routes, and we chose the last in order of date— 
namely, Signor Vaccarone’s route from the 58., first taken in 
1878, which seemed likely to be the most interesting. We 
started in a north-easterly direction up stone, and then snow, 
slopes, to the foot of the first line of rocks, which we passed 
by the couloir nearest to the ridge forming the right bank of 
the Teleccio glacier, and so gained the crest of this ridge. We 
then crossed the glacier to the foot of the couloir that runs up 
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into the W. aréte of the mountain, and ascended it for a time, 
keeping a sharp look-out for falling stones. Leaving it we 
took to the rocks on its right, where the climb became inte- 
resting, but not difficult, though there was one rounded boss 
of rock that required an effort to get over it. The rocks were 
very rotten in places, and about three-quarters of the way up 
I had turned a corner in a small gully and was out of the sight 
of the others when I unfortunately dislodged a biggish stone. 
It turned the corner, and with unerring aim hit Wigner on 
the knee, giving him a nasty knock. Happily, however, it did 
not put him hors de combat, and he was able to struggle on 
notwithstanding. Near the top we separated, as Hope, who 
always maintains that I choose the hardest rocks, did not 
like my route. So I went my way, and the other two theirs. 
I am bound to say that I stuck for a considerable time before 
I wormed myself on to an overhanging slab, which was 
decidedly wanting in handholds. However, I reached the top 
first, and when the others arrived I was pleased to hear that 
they, too, had found a mauvais pas, of which they gave a 
sensational account. We were rewarded by an excellent view, 
with fine cloud effects, and in descending found that the 
difficulties alluded to were easily avoided. We had to go 
slowly and carefully, however, as Wigner’s knee was getting 
stiff, and he required a good deal of helping down the rocks ; 
but we succeeded in just getting in before a heavy storm, the 
apparent force of which was not lessened by our iron roof. 
Next day, August 9, Wigner elected to stay at home and 
doctor his knee, while Hope and I started at 6.30 for the 
Becchi della Tribulazione, which we decided to attack by the 
couloir on the E. face of the mountain. It looked extremely 
formidable, but was the nearest route from the hut, and in 
climbing without guides it is usually better to take the line 
that you can see rather than look for an easier one. Half 
way up the couloir we sat down on an island of rocks to eat 
our second breakfast, and enjoyed a glorious view over the 
plains of Italy. We could sce the rivers winding along, and 
the towns dotted here and there, while a Turneresque haze, 
which hung over everything, added to the enchantment. As 
we sat, a herd of chamois came quetly up the snow slope 
from below, and passed about fifty vards in front of us, the 
leaders every now and then stopping and looking back for 
those behind. One doe with a young one came within about 
ten yards of us, and, when she saw us, scampered off to join 
the rest. As she went she slipped in jumping on to a narrow 
edge of rock, and quickly regained her equilibrium; but it 
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was consoling to see that even a chamois can sometimes make 
a false step. 

After this most pleasant halt, we resumed our attack on 
the couloir, the upper part of which was decidedly steep. 
We ascended, chiefly by the rocks on either side, to the col at 
its head, where we had a choice of routes for attempting the 
southern or highest summit of the mountain. ‘ Above us rose 
a nearly vertical wall,* which looked extremely difficult and 
was very much exposed. It was clear that we could climb the 
peak by descending the couloir on the other side of the col, if 
the first pitch of the descent was possible. Where we stood a 
rock overhung, and we had to contemplate a drop of 15 ft. 
into a cave, which was not enticing, and we decided to attack 
the wall. We had almost immediately to make a much exposed 
traverse to the W., along a rounded ledge with good footholds, 
but no handholds whatever, while below a smooth wall of 
rock descended for 150 ft. into the western couloir. At first 
it was easy to walk along the ledge, but it soon got narrow 
and more rounded, and then came to an end. The problem 
to be solved now was this. Standing with one foot on a 
ledge about six inches wide and slightly sloping outwards, 
with your hands on rock which did not give even a hold for 
your finger-tips, to make a stride of 4 ft. into a crack. The 
correct method of rock-climbing, by which one hold is gradu- 
ally changed for another, was impossible, and something like 
au Jump was needed. We each in turn studied the place, but 
with the drop below, and no hitch, nor even a firm standing- 
place for the second man, we decided that it was not good 
enough. Thinking an axe might help, Hope fetched one 
from the col where we had left them, and by wedging the 
pick into a crack the required handhold was supplied, and 
the difficulty vanished. The rocks above this spot were very 
steep, but the holds good, and we reached the top without 
further serious difficulty. As it was Coronation day, and we 
were the first Englishmen to climb this peak, we celebrated 
the occasion by singing ‘God save the King,’ which we did 
with great fervour but little melody, at least so far as Hope’s 
contribution was concerned ; and as the last bars broke upon 
the stillness of the upper air we saw Wigner at the hut 
hanging out clothes to dry. 

The summit, which consists of a gigantie rock overhanging 
on the §.E. side, is an imposing one. We sat down on it 
with that perfect satisfaction with ourselves and the world in 


* This is the black wall shown in the photograph. 
i a 
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general which can only be attained by guideless climbers as 
the result of a good climb, safely accomplished in_ perfect 
weather, with a magnificent view to crown their efforts. 
This feeling of exhilaration did not, however, prevent me 
from enjoying my customary nap on the summit, while Hope 
busied himself with the camera and our projected route for 
the next day. My friends go so far as to say that I disturb 
the glamour of the mountain-tops by snoring, but my con- 
science tells me that there is no foundation for this unkind 
aspersion. | 

Under a stone we found the record of the first ascent in 
1875 by Signor Vaccarone’s party, and of the second in 1892 
by Signori C. Fiorto, N. Vigna, G. B. Devalle, and G. Rey, 
without guides. We also found the cards of Signori Ittore 
Canzio and Felice Mondini, who made the ascent without 
guides on August 19, 1891, and of Signori Emilio Questa and 
Lorenzo Bozana, who also made the ascent without guides 
on August 16, 1901. 

We went down at first by our old route, but when nearing 
the level of the col bore to the W. and descended into the 
couloir below the steep wall, regaining the col by a tight 
chimney between the opposite wall and a large, firmly wedged 
boulder, which brought us into the cave below the col. We 
had spent a long time in enjovment on the top of the 
mountain, Where we had given up the idea of another sumnuiit, 
and as it was now 4.30 p.a. prudence counselled a return to 
the hut, but we decided to make a push for the central peak, 
wnd accordingly traversed on the E. side of the ridge to the 
next gap, which was about 4 ft. wide with parallel walls 
15 ft. high. The one we had to surmount overhung, and the 
only way was by a corner on the KE. face which resembled an 
angle formed by two walls each with a large overhanging 
coping. To reach this we had to creep along a ledge on the 
top of steep slabs with the coping above our heads, and then 
standing up get first head and arms and then our bodies on 
to it. From the coping ledge a short struggle brought me 
into a little gully on the KE. face where, at Hope's urgent 
request, I had to avoid touching a most conveniently wedged 
stone which hung over his head as he crouched on the coping. 
Then came a slabby traverse to the S$. without handholds, 
and, as Hope seems to like walking on sloping slabs better 
than I do, we changed leaders. Then we had a pull up on to 
the arete, a few steps along it, and worked by cracks on the 
E. face to the foot of the S. summit. Squeezing into a crack 
between the rock and a large flake on the W. side we got on 
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the sharp top of the flake, and thence over another smooth 
rock, where an axe was again useful, to the summit. 

The ‘ Climbers’ Guide’ (1893) stated that this peak was 
then unclimbed, and we were disappointed to find three or 
four stones suspiciously like a cairn, but there was no other 
record.* The next tower, a few feet from us, seemed slightly 
higher, but as it was so late, and there seemed no chance of 
a first ascent, we descended the way we had come up. The 
last pitch looked lke a sheer drop of 10 ft. on to slabs, but 
proved not nearly so bad as it looked. This little pinnacle 
afforded very interesting chmbing, and was well worth the 
time spent on it. 

We returned by the couloir and got back to the hut at 
about 7.30 p.m. Wigner had scrubbed and polished the table 
and everything else in the hut in a way that they had appa- 
rently never been cleaned before. He had the soup ready, 
and things generally were so comfortable that we considered it 
would be well worth leaving a man behind on all occasions. 
We had a state banquet in honour of the day, lighting two 
candles, wearing flannel collars, and drinking the King’s 
health in hot lemonade—the best we could do. 

Next day, August 10, we wished to reach Pont and to climb 
the Roccia Viva, an easy mountain, on the way. Hope, 
whose programmes do not generally err on the side of 
modesty, proposed that we should go over the Bocchetta di 
Monte Nero, up the Roccia Viva, descend to the Colle Baretti, 
and down its north side to the Grandcroux Glacier, thence up 
to the Col de Grandcroux, over the nameless col N.W. of the 
Becea di Noaschetta to the Noaschetta Glacier, and then over 
the Col Gran Paradiso to Pont. The first col was vetoed at 
once, though it would probably have been better to take it, 
and we approached the Roccia Viva by the glacier bearing 
its name, and thence up the great snow couloir, which leads 
up the E. flank of the peak to its N.E. ridge. The snow on 
the steep slope from the col to the top was decidedly thin, 
and as a ship would probably have meant a rapid descent to 
the Roccia Viva Glacier, we put on the rope and Hope pro- 
ceeded to scramble up in a peculiar method of his own, while 
we stood by to field hum. 

The day was perfect and we had a glorious view, Mont 
Blane and the Matterhorn, Finsteraarhorn, Mischabel, Monte 


* TI find from Serambles in the Eastern Graians, p. 175, that 
Signor Bobba with Casimir Thérisod of Val Grisanche climbed 
this peak in 1892. 
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Rosa, the Grand Combin and Vélan, Monte Viso, the Ecrins, 
Meije, &c., while over the plains of Italy floated a sea of white 
tleecy clouds, with here and there a mass of cloud rising up, 
shaped like a mountain—a wonderful effect. We were much 
interested by the curious frozen lake which lies in a crater on 
the summit of the Roccia Viva, surrounded by snow walls, 
and which the ‘Climbers’ Guide’ justly describes as ‘ one of 
the most astonishing sights in the Alps.’ Its size, as judged 
by stepping, is 50 yards long by 15 wide. We breakfasted 
on some rocks just above it, and had an excellent brew of hot 
chocolate, which was all the more acceptable as we had pushed 
on without halting from the hut. 

We spent altogether 8 hrs. on top, and seeing that the 
slopes from the Colle Baretti to the Granderoux Glacier were 
ice, and not inviting, we abandoned the idea of descending 
by that route, and decided to return the way we had come. 
Looking back at the matter [ am at a loss to account for the 
moderation of our remarks to Hope, at whose request we had 
unnecessarily carried our packs up 2,000 ft. of steep snow. 
It was perhaps difficult to rise to the occasion on such a 
perfect day, and my temper was doubtless soothed by a com- 
fortable nap, while Wigner’s was probably diverted by the 
excitement of many photographs. From the Hoccia Viva 
Glacier we had a steep grind up to the Bocchetta de la Losa, 
an endless tramp up to the Col Gran Paradiso, and a quick 
descent to Pont, which we reached at 8.30 p.u. 

On our way from Ceresole to the Piantonetto Hut we had 
specially noticed the sharp needle of the Punta del Broglio, 
which somewhat resembles ‘The Inaccessible Pinnacle’ on 
Sgurr Dearg in Skye. In the hotel book at Pont we found it 
described as being harder than the Nape’s Needle, the fame 
of which, though we did not know it by experience, made us 
more desirous of trying the Broglio. The 12th of August, 
moreover, scemed to call for something more sporting than 
a mere stroll to the Victor Emmanuel Hut, so we decided to 
make a diversion and take this peak on the way. Starting at 
the comfortable hour of 10 o'clock we went up the Val 
Savaranche at first by the path leading to the aforesaid hut, 
and then, crossing the stream, took a small path above its 
left bank. This we soon left to choose our own way nearer 
the valley bed, and suffered much in consequence. Having 
reached the Grand Etret Glacier it began to rain, and we 
lunched under the partial shelter of a large rock. Here 
Wigner, who was feeling seedy, decided to go straight to the 
hut, while Hope and I considered our plan of operations. 


Photo by R. P [Swan Elecirice Engraving Co. 
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It was getting decidedly late, and as the route by the Col 
du Grand Etret was a long way round we examined the N.W. 
ridge of the Broglio, which pointed towards us, through the 
telescope, and made out a way up its face, and then through 
the only apparent gap on to its N. side. We went as hard 
as we could, being somewhat retarded by the rottenness of 
the rocks, and having reached the snow shoulder in which 
the arete merges, passed round to the 8., and then to the E., 
of the peak into the gap between it and the next summit to 
the N. The final pinnacle looked most sensational, and not- 
withstanding the discomfort of snow and sleet, Hope made 
a gallant dash into the cleft, and went up about 15 ft. till 
it became too wide to use both walls. He then called on me 
to lead, and, having passed him, I contemplated the wall 
above with considerable doubt. It was nearly vertical, and, 
though there were some little square ledges above my head,* 
they were wet, and consequently none of them gave very 
secure holds; but Hope, by going a little way up the opposite 
face of the cleft, was able to give directions, and the head of 
his axe, stretched across the gap, helped to keep me attached 
to the rock. The first platform was small, and there was a 
difficult pull from it on to a big one, where Hope joined me 
with the aid of the rope. The rocks were very wet, and the 
next pitch which overhung did not look attractive, but we 
managed to negotiate it, and so reached the summit after a 
short but stubborn climb. We only spent a few minutes on 
top, and came down quickly, using a doubled rope for both 
upper and lower pitches. 

Having regained the snow shoulder, we followed it for a 
short distance, and then bore N. down the ice-slope above 
the bergschrund, which we crossed. We then traversed, just 
below the bergschrund, the small hanging glacier which lies 
under the N.W. face of the Brogho ridge. This glacier is 
shaped like a crescent, its upper boundary being the berg- 
schrund with ice-slopes above, while below it breaks off in 
ice-cliffs. It seemed very doubtful whether we should be 
able to get off it, while a slip would have sent us over the 
ice-clifis. We succeeded, however, in finding a way off at the 
farthest point of the glacier, whence we cut across a short ice- 
slope and reached the couloir leading to the Colletto Monciair 
by rock patches and steep snow. Here we were surrounded 
by fallen stones, but as it was freezing hard there was no 
danger of others falling. We glissaded down to the Seiva 


* Shown on the skyline in the photograph. 
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vlacier, climbed on to the Monciair glacier, and across it and 
the Moncorve glacier to the Victor Emmanuel Hut in 74 hrs. 
from Pont, exclusive of halts. This was an interesting route, 
but it would be safer to tale it in the reverse way, descending 
to Pont,’as the couloir leading to the Colletto Monciair is, 
from what we saw of it, quite equal to its evil reputation, and 
though it is not very steep the stones would require a good 
deal of dodging on a hot afternoon. 

Our doings, as a semi-attached party, between the Victor 
Emmanuel Hut and Chamonix, have been graphically de- 
scribed by Mr. T. G. Longstaff in the last number of this 
Journal. 


THE First ASCENT OF Motnt Bryce. 
By Rev. JAMES OUTRAM. 


\ OUNT BRYCE was named in 1898 by Professor Collie 
a¥i = in honour of the then President of the Alpine Club, and 
is referred to as bearing a resemblance to the Finsteraarhorn. 
From the N. it is a far more striking mountain than when 
seen from any other direction, except perhaps from the depths 
of the Bush River valley. Its long and very narrow ridge juts 
out westwards from the Divide, between two rayidly descending 
valleys, the three peaks rising in increasing elevation in the 
direction of the deepening ravines till the final precipitous 
cliffs of the main summit tower more than 8,000 ft. above the 
junction of the converging streams. 

Unfortunately, like alinost all the mountains of this group, the 
earliest estimate of altitude has been considerably exaggerated, 
and instead of its expected 13,000 ft. the peak is only about 
11,800 ft. above sea-level. The low elevation of the western val- 
leys, however, gives it an Imposing appearance from that side, 
and the abruptnessof its slopes and precipices, together with the 
sharpness of its triple-peaked arcte, renders it hard of access 
and particularly grand. To me, as to Professor Collie, the 
first view of the mountain at close range was from the N.E., 
probably the finest aspect of all. The soaring mass rose in 
its entirety from the white plains of the Columbia neve, its 
flanks so sheer as to suggest absolute inaccessibility, and the 
corniced crest and icy mantle seeming to overhang the dark 
green depths of the narrow gorge 8,000 ft. beneath the top- 
most pinnacle. 

The geographical position of the peak is about sixty miles 
N.W. from the poimt where the continental watershed is 
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crossed by the C.P.R. main line, but it requires some 
120 miles of journeying from Laggan to reach the base. 
Our route was by way of the Upper Bow, the S. and N. forks 
of the Saskatchewan, and finally up the W. branch of the 
latter to its source in a tongue of the great Columbia ice- 
held. 

Outfitted, as usual, by Bill Peyto, a camp was made close 
to the head of this valley, and on July 21, two days after our 
Columbia climb, my trusty companion—Christian Kaufmann 
—and I ascended to Thompson Pass for a reconnaissance. 
Crossing the pass, we scrambled up the steep slopes and 
ledges on the southern side, opposite to Mt. Bryce, and from 
an altitude of 7,800 ft. obtained a fairly comprehensive view 
of the mountain and its approaches.* Perhaps, strictly 
speaking, I should say ‘approach,’ for we could see but one 
that seemed to offer any prospect of success, and that was an 
inordinately long and trying one. 

Great cliffs girded the base as far as the eye could reach, 
and from the distance of our point of vision we could detect, 
even with strong field-glasses, no hopeful line of ascent. In 
places a considerable overhang was evident, and though 
perhaps a close inspection may reveal an easy or at any rate 
a practicable route, we saw nothing that tempted us to wander 
away down the valley to experiment upon. Should there be 
a break in the wall of cliffs below the main peak, a rapid and 
simple tramp across the easy glacier will ensue to the dip 
between the highest and the second summits. Nothing re- 
mained, therefore, but to lay plans for a tremendous ridge 
climb over the Eastern peak, and, possibly, the second also, 
though it appeared most probable that the latter could be 
avoided by descending to the above-mentioned glacier and 
striking the arete again at the dip beyond. 

So much for the line; but its character involved a serious 
problem besides length. Almost the entire ridge from end to 
end was corniced heavily. These huge masses hung some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other. The arete was 
everywhere extremely narrow, and the slopes often hideously 
steep. Ponderous mantles of snow were resting temporarily 
upon them, evidently in first-rate condition for avalanching. 
The season had been a late one, with weeks of almost un- 


* The photograph facing pave 471 is taken from this point, and 
the entire line of our route from just above our bivouac to the 
summit, except a few hundred yards upon the upper glacier, may 
be traced by means of it. 
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broken wet weather until after the beginning of Julv, and 
practically not an ounce of all this or the winter’s snow had 
tallen vet. Away in the far distance, too, at the head of the 
final peak, a weird undistinguishable pile of broken seracs 
and towers of ice, buried in snow, hung beneath the summit, 
and looked to be a most appalling barrier in its then state. 

Remembering that we were but two, these dazzling possi- 
bilities of avalanche appealed strongly to our instincts of 
discretion, not to say self-preservation, so reluctantly but 
valiantly we came to the conclusion that the better part would 
be to defer the attempt until some considerable proportion of 
the fresh snow should have had time to disappear. Whatever 
lingering desires for an immediate attack remained were 
quite dispelled a little later in the afternoon by the advent 
of bad weather. Next day our camp was shifted down the 
valley, and it was not until August 20 that we were again 
in quest of victory over the fascinating difficulties of Mt. 
Bryce. 

Having proved quite unequal to the task of persuading 
Professor Collie’s party to share in the interests of the undertak- 
ing, Kaufmann and I were once avain left to our own devices. 
On the afternoon of August 20 we wandered leisurely through 
the trackless forest from our old Columbia camp to bivouac 
somewhere above Thompson Pass. Skirting the shore of a 
charming lake, 6,500 ft. up, we clambered up the steep slopes 
beyond, and, leaving the beautiful summit lake to our left, 
found a snug spot beneath a clump of spreading balsams, 
with a clear, sparkling rivulet close at hand. It was an ideal 
situation, with plenty of spruce boughs and heather for beds, 
und we looked forward to a roaring tire—for the nights at 
7,000 ft. grow cool towards the end of August—an appetising 
supper and a comfortable night. 

Alas for human expectations! Sorrow crowded upon 
sorrow. We were a matchless pair! Why Christian, a 
devotee of Nicotine, had failed to bring a single match along 
I never rightly understood; and as for me, I started with a 
pocketful (I always carried a quantity on principle and never 
needed them), but the exercises of the approach or the 
attacks of the multitudinous stiff fir branches had succeeded 
in emptying that particular pocket completely, for the first 
and only time. Every imaginable corner was_ explored, 
rucksacks turned inside out, but never a match appeared. 
The ample pile of brushwood, diligently gathered, was gadly 
kicked out of sight, and as I sat chill and dejected beside a 
little heap of tins of soup and bovril bottles, Christian 
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solemnly placed a ‘ billy ’ full of ice-cold water before me and 
cheerfully announced ‘ Supper is ready.’ 

Well, we made the best of it. Bovril made with iced water 
was certainly a novelty, but likely never to become fashion- 
able as anything else. The only thing really warm about the 
situation was the reception given us by the tribes of 
mosquitoes and yellow stinging flies, which ought to have 
departed ere this date, at such an altitude, to another place. 
They were most attentive, and the combination of adversities 
drove us to the seclusion of our sleeping-bags before daylight 
had nearly disappeared. 

Next morning we overslept; and, as breakfast had to be 
cold anyway, we determined to postpone it until we reached 
the warmth of the sun’s rays. The weather prospects were 
rather gloomy. Clouds hung low on all the more lofty emi- 
nences within sight, and all but the lower precipices of 
Mt. Bryce were invisible. At 4.40 off we tramped across the 
last undulation of the pass, skirted the shoulder of the minor 
mass that forms its northern boundary, and traversed long 
slopes, first of loose scree, then of grass and heather and 
occasional patches of scrub spruce, brightened by quantities 
of Alpine flowers, until we passed the end of the small 
clacier tongue descending from the wide cirque on our right. 

Crossing the high lateral moraine, at 5.35 we took to the 
ice, making for the left corner of the rocks under a sub- 
sidiary point separated from the ridge of Mt. Bryce proper by 
wu snowy dip. On gaining these rocks, we halted at once for 
breakfast at 6.25, and 40 mins. later scrambled up the slabs 
and snow towards the gap. A small cornice had here to be 
broken through, just above a yawning schrund, and the first 
experience was obtained of a clamber up a vertical snow wall 
of so loose a consistency that it poured down like water. It 
was only about 10 ft. high fortunately, though the crevasse 
was most unpleasantly straight below, and eventually enough 
stability was by patience secured to allow of a couple of 
treacherous steps, from whence Christian could haul himself 
by his embedded ice-axe to the firm snow above. 

It was now half-past seven, the altitude some 9,500 ft., and 
we stood on a broad expanse of neve, sloping easily to the N. 
to join one of the numerous tongues descending from the 
vast ice plateau of Columbia. On the other side an abrupt 
drop to the Bryce glacier was topped by a fine cornice. 
Clouds still veiled the majority of the mountains, but as the 
sun gained strength the morning mists rolled slowly from the 
heads of Mt. Columbia and the other giants in the N. till 
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they gradually emerged from the fleecy drapery that for 
hours mantled their snowy shoulders. Across the dip, 
increasingly steep slopes, icy enough to demand steps, led 
to the rocky ridge by which our route lay to the eastern 
peak. 

The lower portions of this arete proved simple enough. 
Disintegrated limestone presented a series of ledges large or 
small, and rapid progress was the rule. The quantities of 
loose stones and débris, with insecure footing and handhold, 
caused the only trouble, though every now and then a more 
awkward little bit of cliff gave occasion for some real climbing, 
and patches of treacherous snow and icy gullies sometimes 
intervened, causing variety and requiring added caution and 
hard work. 

As we neared the top of the steep part of the ridge a short 
but intensely difficult piece of rock-work was encountered. 
It was not more than 70 ft. in height, but particularly 
vertical and almost devoid of adequate holds. Such sheht 
projections as existed were mostly rotten, and gave way on 
the application of the least weight. The higher we got 
the worse it became, and Kaufmann, splendid rock-climber 
though he is, nearly counselled a retreat, giving it as his 
opinion that the descent would probably be too difficult for 
skill to render safety at all certain. The really critical part 
lay neither in the perpendicularity nor the absence of holds 
(both of us had successfully accomphshed quite as awkward 
scrambles in the past), but in the rottenness of the lime- 
stone; with granite there would not have been the slightest 
hesitation. ‘There was a strong cross wind, moreover, that 
caught Christian’s hat and swept it off to the far distant 
glacier, leaving him to complete the expedition with a 
picturesque coloured handkerchief bound about his brow. 
But, as Kaufmann’s skill prevailed over the natural problems 
of undoubtedly a worse bit of climbing than either Mt. As- 
siniboine or Mt. Forbes provided, so his spirit prevailed over 
the temptation to turn back, and, after a protracted and 
anxious scramble of the most exciting order, we hurried up 
the rest of the steep arete, almost wholly on the sky-line, and 
at 10.15 halted for a few moments to survey the new condi- 
tions of the remainder of the ridge. The rock-work was 
practically ended, and gave place to snow, and the ascent was 
very slight. But cornices were enormous and continuous, 
overhanging the southern precipice. To avoid them it 
became necessary to keep well down on the steep snow-slopes 
on the other side. 
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At first the snow was splendid, firm and at an easy angle, 
and our spirits rose in expectation of a less tedious rate of 
progress; but these hopes were not long-lived. The surface 
hardened and the tilt increased, dipping very rapidly to a 
‘jump off,’ beyond which only the glacier, 7,000 ft. or so 
below, could be seen. Steps had to be cut right along this 
face, sometimes by two or three light blows, but for the most 
part by hard work in solid ice. Several strange lateral 
crevasses occurred here, running clear to the cornice and 
offering awkward problems, especially the last. None of 
them could be turned on the lower side, which was too sheer, 
and the only place that seemed to offer a possibility of 
crossing this one was far too close to the cornice for ease of 
mind. Beyond the chasm, fortunately just not too wide, 
rose an almost perpendicular wall of hard snow, on which it 
was most difficult to effect a landing and cut a way up to 
safety. 

Kaufmann, however, was, as always, equal to the emer- 
gency, and a few minutes later we were seated on the loose 
pile of rocks that forms the summit of the eastern peak, 
rejoicing in our success thus far, the extensive view, now 
almost clear of clouds, and a well-earned lunch. The altitude 
was about 11,100 ft., but the time was almost noon, and, 
although the highest peak was only 700 ft. above our present 
elevation, a heavy programme lay before us still, and thus 
early a prospect of a night out on the mountain seemed 
inevitable, unless we gave up the idea of finishing the climb. 
This neither of us was prepared to consider for a moment 
unless an absolutely insuperable difhculty occurred, and after 
all we had surmounted we certainly meant to do our best to 
bring the expedition to a satisfactory conclusion. 

To our great relief it was found unnecessary to go over the 
central peak: its arete appeared fully as bad as any met with 
hitherto, with the same wicked cornices and the sides steeper 
than ever. Below us, however, lay an easy glacier, and, by 
descending sharply to the west of the long spur that juts out 
southwards from the peak on which we stood, this could be 
gained speedily, traversed without any difficulty, and then by 
steep snow-slopes a quick ascent was practicable to the dip 
between the two highest summits. It involved a descent of 
some 750 ft., but promised an infinitely more rapid method of 
reaching the desired goal. 

Want of time and a chilly wind drove us in half an hour 
(12.25) towards the lower regions. Down rocks and couloirs, 
with scarcely any axe-work, we made swift progress, though 
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going carefully to leave a good substantial staircase for the 
return. Once on the néve the snow was soft, and we plunged 
downwards, making several detours to avoid objectionable 
crevasses, passed along below the precipices of the central 
peak, and plodded laboriously up again, until in 1} hr. after 
leaving the first summit we stood once more on the ridge 
crest, in a narrow gap 900 ft. below the longed-for goal. 

A short knife-edged snow arete, where toes and heels pro- 
jected over either side, led to the inevitable cornices. The 
first, a small one, projected towards the N.; but the rest, in 
contrast to those of the other ridges, turned in the opposite 
direction, until near the top, where they reversed again. This 
fact alone prevented the abandonment of the undertaking. 
Hitherto the side on which the snow traverses had been made 
was that which rose without a break from the great glacier- 
laden valley, into which a slip or avalanche would inevitably 
have hurled us from a height of many thousand feet. As far 
as the KE. peak was concerned, there was, it must he confessed, 
but little choice, as either precipice would have been equally 
effective ; but the snow had been solid almost everywhere, and 
the few treacherous places were in gullies or over patches of 
small extent, with good holds at both extremities. 

Now all was changed. The slope, broken at first by a few 
projecting rocks, later became as steep as would permit of 
snow remaining, and the spotless curtain swept down for more 
than 1,000 ft. to the pure glacier below. The angle did not 
constitute the danger; the other snows had been almost, 
if not quite, as steep, though not for so great a distance. 
But the entire character of the snow was altered. The 
northern side had been in shade and hardened by an icv 
wind. This southern slope was soft, sun-exposed, and 
treacherous. At nearly every step the leader took, a slab 
of crust, no bigger than one’s hand, would break away, and, 
sizzling downward with an ominous hiss, carve in the loose 
snow a little trench, which scarcely 20 ft. away had grown 
to 18 in. wide and 6 or 8 in depth; then, gathering foree 
as ton on ton of powdery snow pours lke finest desert sand 
from the caving sides, the hiss becomes a roar, and wave after 
wave of foaming avalanche thunders on the glacier below. 

These little avalanches were somewhat disquieting. Two 
on a 60-ft. rope is not the best style of party for such a kind 
of business; and, had the drop been to the northern side, 
8,000 ft. in height, no hesitation would have been shown in 
beating a prompt retreat. But the cornice-forming powers 
had been propitious, and opened up a possible way of access 
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to the well-guarded summit, by reversing them and leaving 
only a minor slide on to a close and ample glacier as the 
penalty of any contretemps. Moreover, an absolutely im- 
passable series of cliffs had turned us back two days before 
on another mountain (climbed later by another route), and 
two defeats in succession were not at all to our taste, particn- 
larly as we knew of no alternative approach to the summit of 
Mt. Bryce, now so close at hand. 

So, as in the case of the cliff earlier in the day, we deter- 
mined to try, so long as there was good reason to believe 
success was possible. My confidence in Kaufmann’s skill and 
caution was implicit; and though I know he did not think 
the two of us alone a really strong enough party under such 
conditions to be free from a certain amount of risk, and, in 
a moment of confession after we were back in camp, vouch- 
safed the information that, a propos of someone’s christening 
of an arete once traversed in Switzerland, perhaps the name _ 
‘ Zweieselorat’ might not be inappropriate for the final ridge 
of Bryce, he said it was all right for us, and scouted the idea 
of danger. Nevertheless, neither of us would tackle it again 
without at least three first-class climbers and 100 ft. of rope. 

Each step was taken with the utmost care, solidly trodden, 
and then the other foot brought to the same resting-place, 
and another ecat-like advance made, face inwards, and but one 
axe-hole permitted for the two. It was intensely slow, and 
rather exciting, progress, but achieved without any approach 
to a mishap, every possible precaution being taken not only 
to avoid, but to be ready in the event of a break away. When 
this style of work came to an end, a few moments on delight- 
fully solid rock prepared us for another of the troublesome 
bits of snow-wall, which were quite a feature of the mountain. 
A good solid position for the hinder man obviated all danger, 
though the difficulty was very great. A tiny soft snow-ledge 
at the head of an abrupt gully had to be traversed under a 
dripping cornice; the snow bulged out shoulder-high, and we 
were forced to crouch low to avoid losing our equilibrium : on 
the far side a straight up wall confronted us. It was no more 
than 10 or 12 ft. high, but its consistency was of the 
loosest, and each attempt to plant a foot upon it caused the 
snow to pour down like water. Time after time Kaufmann 
struggled to obtain a footing; but it was long ere a sufticient 
staircase was by patience and hard work trodden firmly 
enough to enable him to plant his axe securely at the top 
and draw himself on to the firmer, more level snow above. 

Thenceforward all was easy to the summit. The strange 
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jumble of broken ice that we had marked with apprehension 
in our reconnaissance was marvellous, but contained no real 
obstacle. A mass of glacier clung to the northern flank of 
the topmost crest, a chaos of seracs, great schrunds, and lofty 
towers of ice, crowning the precipices that rose in majesty 
8,000 ft. above the thickly wooded valley at their base. The 
snow was hard here, and, threading our way round and 
across crevasses, we clambered joyfully up the final steeps, 
broke through a little cornice, and emerged at last upon the 
very summit. 

The clouds, that all day long had threatened to obscure the 
view, thought better of it, and had lifted from our peak, and 
alinost all in the wide sea of mountains stretched around us. 
From our small platform—a white tlattened dome, with tre- 
mendous drops im all directions except the ridge of our 
approach—-the panorama was magnificent; but, owing to 
the lateness of the hour, little time could be permitted for 
the camera and sextant. Exactly 11 hrs. had been occupied 
in the ascent of some 4,800 ft., and, the distance traversed 
being assuredly not excessive, the time gives a fair notion of 
the difticulties involved, for there were only two on the rope, 
and those two not specially noted for the slowness of their 
movements. The altitude I judge to be approximately 
11,800 ft., slightly lower than Mt. Lyell and Mt. Atha- 
basca, which appear to me to yield in elevation only to 
Mt. Columbia, Mt. Forbes, and the White Twin (and possibly 
Mt. Alberta), amongst the peaks of the great group of moun- 
tains of this region. 

In about half an hour, having planted a Union Jack on the 
top, according to my custom, our faces were turned reluc- 
tantly (as far as I was concerned) from this vast expanse of 
splendid mountain scenery, and the return journey was com- 
menced at ten minutes after four. Of necessity the line of 
route was by the footprints of the ascent; no other gave any 
prospect of return at all. Fortunately the sun had left the 
southern slope, the evening chill was every moment hardening 
the snow, and with these improved conditions the perils were 
almost wholly obviated. Still, there was no room for any 
lack of caution until the gap was reached in 14 hr. Then a 
welcome release from nerve strain was granted by the glacier, 
where the snow was deep and some crevasses had to be care- 
fully approached, avoided, or traversed ; but the tension was 
telaxed, in 20 mins. the lowest point was gained, and a 
strenuous pull up the steeps to the E. peak at a good pace 
landed us on that rocky little summit at 6.20. 
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Only 5 mins. for breath and a bite of chocolate were here 
allowed, for the sun had set, and we were still over 11,000 ft. 
above the sea, with many a difficulty and a considerable dis- 
tance between us and our forlorn little bivouac on Thompson 
Pass. The going was now much easier on the snow-slopes, 
and, of course, no steps had to be cut, so we arrived at the 
top of the rock section by 7 o’clock, and shortly after stood at 
the edge of the well and oft remembered 70 ft. of cliff, just as 
it became properly dark. 

Then the problem of procedure was discussed. On the one 
hand the risk of a descent was considerable; by daylight it 
had almost sufficed to make us decide against its feasibility ; 
now, though a full moon was in existence, her light was so 
obscured by heavy clouds that only a faint glimmer resulted, 
and could be of scarcely any service in the climb, On the 
other side was the argument of an icy wind, blowing with 
keen insistence; saturated boots, certain to be frozen solid 
ere morning, with possibly the feet inside; an altitude of at 
least 10,000 ft.; not a particle of shelter, for the edge of the 
arete was all our practicable territory, and any descent even 
for a few feet upon the southern protected side was utterly 
impossible ; moreover, our food was almost at an end. 

I left the verdict to Christian unreservedly, though laying 
stress rather upon the danger of advance, for all the risk was 
his. To me, going down first, the moral support of the rope 
Was enormous, and the physical support in the event of a slip 
or breaking hold would be assured, as it would have been 
quite possible for Kaufmann to have lowered me down entirely. 
But for him, even when I got anchored firmly at the base, a 
fall must have carried him twice the rope’s length to cruel 
broken rocks, and been fatal. He elected, nevertheless, to 
make the attempt, and in a few moments I was working my 
way slowly and painfully in the numbing wind, down the 
smooth and treacherous face. It was an eerie sensation, 
even though knowing that at the slightest suspicion of any- 
thing wrong the rope would instantly tighten in the strong 
grip of my watchful guide. The remembrance is still vivid of 
the blind feeling for the scanty holds with chilly fingers, the 
wildly helpless waving of the feet in the dim depths for some- 
thing on which to rest for the next search, the agonising 
hopes and fears as to their stability when found, the sickening 
‘emptiness’ that seemed to come with the ‘give’ of the 
treasured footing and the sound of its fall reverberating as it 
leapt into the blackness of 7,000 ft. of night. 

When about 15 ft. from the security of the solid though 
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tiny platform at the base, the rope gave out, and I had to 
tind us firm a set of holds as possible, whilst awaiting in the 
darkness the tedious descent of Kaufmann, till he bade me 
move again. Then on once more to the welcome ledge, where 
I crouched behind a massive rock and hauled in the ever- 
lengthening slack, prepared for the sudden crash that might 
at any moment come, however hoped and prayed against. 
My heart grew lighter as foot by foot the rope came in and 
Kaufmann’s clinging form appeared through the gloom, 
clearer and closer, until he stood in safety at my side. <A nip 
of cognac was most valuable to our cold, fatigued, and hungry 
frames, and on we went, deeming it better to keep poking on 
in the half light than seek a shelter amongst the rocks. 

At 10 o’clock we emerged from the dark cliffs on to the 
neve at the foot of the mountain proper, and, after a much 
needed rest for 10 mins., faced the concluding portion of the 
journey. Rather than descend the slabby rocka to the Bryce 
glacier, which was badly crevassed under its covering of soft 
snow, we decided to cross the minor peak up the flank of 
which we had ascended in the morning, and, swinging round, 
descend by an easier glacier beyond. Uphill work, even on a 
small scale, was trying to our wearied limbs, and then we 
found things worse than we expected. One very steep and 
narrow ridge of hardened snow, garnished with a cornice, 
proved very disagreeable in the feeble hght; it had to be 
negotiated face inwards, but fortunately it was just possible 
by vigorous and repeated kicks to make sufficient steps, and 
ere long we were hastening over the rough neve of the glacier 
below, staggering wildly under the combination of uneven 
surface and exhausted limbs. 

Solid earth was reached exactly at midnight, the rope at 
length cast off, and we stumbled on through heather and 
dwarf spruce, over boulders, scree, and shale, until the Pass 
appeared. A few minutes later the little group of trees that 
sheltered our bivouac was sighted, and soon we flung ourselves 
down to get a brief rest after about 204 hrs. of almost con- 
stant going. 

Nothing but chocolate had been our sustenance since noon, 
and now, alas! cold water was the only beverage procurable, 
and our 1 a.m. supper of dry bannock and meat jelly had no 
better accompaniment. Under the circumstances, we started 
again at daylight, tramped down to the camp, where we 
arrived at 6 o’clock, and set to work at once to get a fire and 
a hot breakfast—soup and tea and other luxuries—which 
made us forget our toils and trials; and when our packers 
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came with the horses at 10 to begin the homeward march to 
civilisation, we were ourselves again, triumphant at the con- 
quest of a splendid peak, ready for the next that called for 
subjugation, and filled with so great respect for good Mt. Bryce 
that we shall never tackle him again two on a rope. 


A Montu’s Houipay IN THE Mount Cook District, 
New ZEALAND. 


By CLAUDE A. MACDONALD. 


HAD hoped to be in Europe for the season of 1908, but 

terrible bush fires followed by a disastrous drought made 

it impossible ; and when, after a long period of hard work and 

mental worry, a holiday was absolutely necessary, my wife 

and I started to spend a couple of months among the glaciers 
of New Zealand. 

Your readers do not often get articles on these regions, so 
I send you an account of our holiday, a most enjoyable one, 
though on my chief expedition I had to turn back when 
victory seemed well within my grasp. 

The Southern Alps are easily reached: a voyage of five 
davs by steamer from Melbourne lands you at Dunedin, and 
the Moeraki, by which we travelled, is as replete with every 
comfort as any large ocean-going mail steamer. After eight 
hours by train to Fairlie Creek, the remaining 96 miles have 
to be negotiated by coach. I engaged a large waggonette, 
and with three excellent horses we found the two days’ trip 
quite a comfortable one, the roads being by no means bad 
and the views all the way superb. Lake Tekapo, the first 
stopping-place for lunch, is a beautiful sheet of water backed 
by high mountains, and of a lovely turquoise blue colour ; 
while Lake Pukaki, at the end of which the first night is 
spent, is even grander and wilder. The background here is 
formed by Mount Cook itself, 50 miles off, at the far end os 
the lake, and by its surrounding peaks. Next day Lake 
Pukaki is skirted the whole way, and the panorama as it 
unfolds itself on approaching the Hermitage is magnificent. 

The Hermitage Hotel is well situated, nestling under the 
snows and clitis of Mount Sefton (10,859 ft.) and at the 
junction of three enormous glaciers—the Tasman (about 
19 miles), the Hooker and the Mueller (each about 8 miles 
long). For moderate walkers or first-class mountaineers alike 
it is a splendid place for a holiday ; the great drawback is the 
distance one’s peak is away and the necessity of making 
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camps at a high altitude. The Government is seeing to this, 
and already two excellent huts have been built—the Ball 
Hut, 14, and the Brodrick, 24 miles from the Hermitage—up 
the Tasman glacier, and containing good accommodation for 
eight people, blankets, tinned goods, and surgical appliances. 

My first fortnight was spent in moderate expeditions, of 
which there are many, and in reconnoitring. With my wife 
I went to the head of the Tasman glacier, and had a four 
days’ exploring excursion. For this trip the Hooker river— 
a swiftly-running mountain torrent which has its source 
in the Hooker glacier, coming down from Mount Cook—has 
first to be crossed, either by wire suspension bridge or, some 
four miles down, by a wire rope on which is a cage, by which 
you cross on the switchback railway principle. The Tasman 
clacier is a magnificent sight, and the view from the upper 
hut one of the finest I have seen, reminding me much of 
the view from the Concordia, only on a much larger and 
grander scale. 

A series of magnificent peaks, mostly unclimbed, surround 
the head of the glacier, amongst others, Malte Brun 
(10,421 ft.), a very fine rock peak, only once climbed ; De 
la Beche (9,815 ft.), a pyramid cutting the Tasman from the 
Rudolf glacier, ascended two or three times; and, at the 
extreme head of the glacier, Mt. Green (9,825 ft.) and Mt. 
Elie de Beaumont (10,200 ft.), both virgin peaks, the Hoch- 
stetter Dome (9,258 ft.), and Mt. Darwin (9,715 ft.), the 
former an easy ascent over snow, and the latter a sharp rock 
cone. Mts. Green and Ele de Beaumont attracted me very 
much. The latter looks impossible from this side, towering 
up In terraces, and hanging glaciers which he at apparently 
the most unstable angles. These two peaks and a pass from 
here to the W. coast I should have liked to have attempted, 
but unfortunately my time was limited, and, as you will see 
later, the weather, never very settled for any considerable 
time in New Zealand. limited me still more. 

On February 14 I started up the Hooker glacier to attempt 
Mount Cook (12,349 ft.) from the N.W. For companion 
I was fortunate in having Jack Clarke, the Government 
‘cuide’ at the Hermitage, whom I found an excellent mate 
and, considering the very limited opportunities he gets for 
first-class work, a most efficient one. He had done some 
climbing with Mr. E. A. FitzGerald in 1896. My experience 
of Clarke’s abilities was fortunately different from his. I 
found him a very nice, quiet fellow, keen and eager about the 
mountains, with a great natural ability both for rock and 
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snow work, and quite ready and anxious to acquire experi- 
ence and information. During the time he climbed with me 
I tried him pretty highly, and was thoroughly satisfied. My 
porter, James Smith, was strong, willing, and sure-footed, 
and accustomed to the lower glaciers, although he had never 
been on a first-class peak before. I made several minor 
expeditions to test my team, including the passage of the 
Upper Hooker icefall to Harper’s Saddle; and, having made 
all our preparations and laid our plans, we started on 
February 14, taking provisions for two days, and carrying 
sleeping things to enable us to make a high camp. We 
found the upper part of the Hooker terribly crevassed, and 
had very hard work, owing to the lateness of the season, in 
forcing the icefall, five or six of the crevasses being the 
whole width of the glacier, and any bridges that we found 
almost on their last legs. We formed our camp above the 
icefall on some rocks outcropping from the ice itself (the only 
shelter we could find) ; and, after a short attempt at a night’s 
rest, during which we suffered much from cold, we started 
by moonlight next morning, the 15th, and got to Harper’s 
Saddle at the head of the Hooker at 2.45 ; crossed the glacier, 
descending between St. David's Dome and Mt. Cook, since 
named the Sheila glacier ; and reached the rocks leading to 
the saddle which joins Mt. Hector to Mt. Cook at 6 a.m. 
Here a thick fog came on, and we had breakfast. Later it 
started to rain, got thicker, and, finally, rain came down in 
torrents; and, after waiting some hours and getting soaked 
to the skin, I decided to return. We were 9,600 ft. up, by 
aneroid, and separated from the summit by the rock arete 
leading directly to it—a long arete of good rocks; and I 
calculated, with fine weather, some 4 his. more would have 
seen us on the top, and in this Clarke, who with Fyfe had 
made the first ascent in 1896 by this arete, agreed with me. 
Getting back over the icefall was awful; the rain and thaw 
had whittled away our ice-bridges, huge gaps opened every- 
where, and many blocks by which we had crossed deep 
crevasses had now fallen in—especially was this the case 
with one crevasse, the largest I have ever crossed. We cut 
a long distance down into it and shinned @ cheval across a 
long ice pinnacle some 12 ft. long and 1 ft. thick that had 
fallen across and got jammed in the jaws of the crevasse. 
There was no other way, and riding across this slippery, 
narrow, and slender track, with unfathomable depths below, 
recalled to me Leo and Holly's adventure when getting out of 
the bowels of the earth in ‘She.’ However, all ended well, 
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and, drenched and disappointed, we reached the Hermitage 
again in time for dinner. 

As ill-luck would have it, it rained for a week after this, 
and when it cleared the mountains were well covered with 
fresh snow. The Hooker glacier was impassable, closed for 
the year. Having only a week of my holiday left, I could not 
wait, so determined to try Mt. Cook again by Zurbriggen's 
N.E. arete. 

We started, accordingly, on February 20 for the Ball Hut, 
where we loaded up, and, taking provisions and sleeping- 
bags, reached our camping ground and made our camp 
beneath a huge boulder on the Haast Ridge at 6 p.m. The 
weather was beautiful, but the arete looked very long to me, 
and the new snow, I was very much afraid, would make it an 
impossible job. Next morning at 2.15 we started, and 
reached the top of the Glacier Dome rocks at 3.20, and 
crossed the Grand Plateau. This glorious amphitheatre 
makes one of the finest of Alpine views. It is flanked by 
Mt. Cook and Mt. Tasman (11,475 ft.), the latter a brilliantly 
shining ice-peak, covered on this side by enormous hanging 
glaciers. From the Plateau the Hochstetter icefall, 4,000 ft. 
high and 1 mile across, descends to the Tasman glacier, and 
forms a splendid spectacle. This, and the Huddlestone ice- 
fall from Mt. Sefton, which is on a smaller scale, are two of 
the most beautiful icefalls I have ever seen. 

We reached the foot of the N.E. arete proper at 5 a.m. and 
started to ascend it. It lies at a great angle, and we found 
the new snow on the rocks very powdery and avalanchy, 
consequently our progress was very slow. We were 7 hrs. 
doing what took Zurbriggen 8 hrs., and after progressing 
slowly a few hours more I came to the conclusion from his 
data that we should make the summit about 6 p.m., and have 
to sleep out (in light marching order) on the shoulder at about 
12,000 ft. As the snow was in a very dangerous condition and 
descending had to be done very carefully, I reluctantly gave 
the word for retreat. We had had 16 hrs. hard climbing, 
and by aneroid, compared and corrected with the Hermitave 
one, we had reached 9,950 ft. Our descent, though slow, was 
safe and uneventful, and we were glad to reach our sleeping- 
bags under the boulder again. Judging from my experience 
on my two attempts, I have no doubt that the N.W. is the 
better and shorter way up Mt. Cook. The rocks are 
excellent, but as the season progresses the Hooker icefall 
becomes terribly cut up, and later still impassable. Zur- 
briggen’s arete, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
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must always be a very long expedition, and the night before 
camp should be made at the foot of the actual arete on the 
further side of the great plateau. Our first attempt, if the 
weather had not broken, would undoubtedly have been 
successful; and if we had been able to put off the second for 
a week, to clear the rocks of the new snow, I feel pretty 
confident we should have succeeded here also. New Zealand 
offers a wonderful field to anyone who can afford time to wait 
for fine weather, the uncertainty of the latter being the 
greatest drawback to success. 


THE ALPINE CLUB PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION 
OF 1903. 


THE first impression of a visitor to the recent exhibition was that 
the number of exhibits was smaller than of recent years. This 
impression, however, was hardly correct. 

No doubt the actual surface space of wall covered was smaller, 
but the number of exhibits was well up to the average. The real 
explanation of the apparent diminution is due to the reduced size 
of the pictures, the enlargements now being generally smaller than 
was the case some years back. This is certainly an improvement. 
In quality too the exhibition was well above the average. Of the 
132 exhibits there was hardly one which had not some interest and 
distinctive merit of its own, though of course these varied to a 
considerable degree. 

It is customary to mention the ladies’ exhibits first, and we were 
much pleased to see some very good work from them. In the sub- 
Alpine section the most noticeable picture was ‘The Castle of 
Valeria and Church of St. Catherine,’ by Miss EHa A. Corry. Of 
views in the higher Alps the two exhibits of Miss G. kK. Benham 
of the Grand Combin from two different points were effective and 
harmonious. Miss Ethel Blandy’s ‘Tour Ronde from the Route 
to the Aiguille du Midi’ was most pleasing. The three pictures of 
Miss Evelyn A. Arkle of ‘ The Diissistock from the Maderanerthal,’ 
‘The Diissistock from the Hufi Glacier,’ and ‘ The Tédi from the 
Hiifi Glacier ’ were excellently printed from good, firm negatives, 
and were obviously the work of one who knows and understands 
mountains from a climber’s point of view. Be it here said, in 
parenthesis, that, generally speaking, the treatment of a mountain 
picture by a climber and the treatment by a non-climber are quite 
distinct and different. In some indetinable way the climber brings 
out the realities of the subject; the non-climber looks more for the 
purely artistic effects. 

The series of pictures by the Hon. Mrs. C. Bruce, lent by Major 
the Hon. C. G. Bruce, and principally of the Kagan Valley district, 
were of great interest both geographically and artistically. 

With regard to the general vody of exhibitors there were several 
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noteworthy collections. The six pictures of Dr. Norman Collie 
and the two pictures of Mr. H. Woolley of scenes in the Rocky 
Mountains were extremely impressive in every way. Each picture 
brought vividly to the mind of the spectator the feeling of the 
loneliness and solitude which visitors to the ‘Rockies’ so often 
record. Well is that valley called ‘Desolation Valley’! If any 
one of the series excelled the others, it was Mr. Woolley’s ‘ Hungabee 
from Desolation Valley.’ 

Of an entirely different nature, but no less interesting, were the 
four pictures of Dr. Tempest Anderson in connection with the 
recent eruption of Mont Pelée,in Martinique. The members of the 
Alpine Club have learned to grapple with streams of frozen ice and 
snow, and falling stones too—cold ones, oi course—but one really 
trembles to think of future mountaineering if a section of our 
future members specialise in volcanoes and exchange their glaciers 
and alpine surroundings for rivers of boiling mud and showers of 
red hot stones ! 

The pictures of mountain scenery in the Drakensberg, South 
Africa, exhibited by Mr. L. 8. Amery, were careful and well finished. 
They were quite sufficient to show that excellent rock-climbing 
may be had in South Africa amid very picturesque scenery. 

Mr. W. T. Lister, whose work, we think, we have not previously 
had the pleasure of seeing, sent five remarkably good pieces. 
Three telephotos, ‘Mont Blane from the Couvercle,’ ‘Mont Blane 
from the Brévent,’ and the ‘ Aigwille du Dru and Aiguille Verte,’ 
were just exactly what telephotos should be, clear, well defined, and 
full of detail. The last-mentioned picture is a good example of 
how telephotography can be used for getting an accurate view of a 
mountain-face for climbing purposes, when no facilities exist to 

take an ordinary photograph. Mr. Lister’s two ordinary photographs, 

‘The Aiguilles of Mont Blane from the Col du Géant ’ and ‘ The 
Aiguille Verte and Aiguille du Dru from the Flégére,’ were no less 
meritorious. 

Mr. Sydney Spencer’s pre-eminence in Alpine photography has 
long been acknowledged, and it is only necessary to say that his 
seven pictures each and all maintained his extraordinarily high 
standard of excellence. The three scenes of the Zinal Valley in 
winter were full of light. The picture of the face of the Pigne 
d'Arolla, taken from the lake by the Kurhaus at Arolla, reproduces 
most artistically the mingling of water, trees, and snow there seen. 
But of all probably the most pleasing was the view of Mont Blanc 
de Seilon from the Pas de Chévres, mounted in a round frame. 

Mr. H. Spever sent six good examples. Two were of great 
excellence—‘ Mont Rosa from the Cima di Jazzi’ and ‘ Evening 
Shadows from the Signalkuppe.’ In the last-mentioned picture 
the lights and shadows, and the delicate treatment of the clouds 
rising over the ridge in the middle distance, were, we are inclined 
to think, as beautiful as anything in the Exhibition. 

Professor Kennedy’s six pictures showed his usual taste and care 
in exposure, but were certainly not up to the high standard of the 
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illustrations in ‘Moore.’ The fault probably lay with the printing, 
which could have been bolder with advantage. 

Mr. Williamson’s four exhibits were all clear and well defined 
pictures, and of great merit. Particularly noticeable was ‘ The Lower 
Peak of the Piz Roseg from the West Ridge,’ evidently taken on the 
same occasion as Mr. A. W. Andrews’s ‘ Piz Roseg, Engadine,’ which 
of its kind was as good as any photograph exhibited, both in com- 
position, light, and general technical requirements. 

It was exceedingly pleasing to see three pieces of work by Sir 
W. de W. Abney. One was unfortunately disfigured by some 
scratches. ‘What One Sees at Couttets’ enabled us to see how 
others see us. The effect of moonlight on a photographic plate was 
curiously shown in ‘ The Eiger by Moonlight,’ as also in Mr. V. H. 
Gatty’s ‘Montana.’ Instead of the soft, silvery effect traditionally 
assigned to this reflected light, the result of the exposure of a 
sensitive plate in bright moonlight is a picture of a very harsh and 
really unpleasing nature, however interesting it may otherwise be. 

Mr. C. H. Wollaston’s contribution consisted of two views well 
conceived and finely executed. The seven small views of the 
Mont Blane Range sent by Mr. F. J. Salmon were good, but for 
a public exhibition too small. Any one would have been enlarged 
with advantage. 

The large picture of ‘The Castle of Valeria, Sion,’ exhibited by 
Mr. C. Lord, and hung over the mantelpiece, was of great merit. 
The composition and the depth and details of the very difficult view 
were exactly right. Dr. Collie sent the only example of the work 
of Major the Hon. C. G. Bruce, ‘A Lonely Mountain Land,’ a view 
over countless barren ridges, desolate and drear. It was of remark- 
able excellence and poetic feeling. | 

The three pictures of Mr. H. Montague Murray were curiously 
different. The telephoto ‘ View from the Weisse Knott, Trafoi’ 
was somewhat commonplace. The ‘Téte Noire from Finshauts’ 
was a purely artistic production, well conceived, and not without 
some dignity. ‘The Jungfrau from the Minnlichen’ was, perhaps, 
one of the most remarkable pictures shown, the depth and distance 
being reproduced in an extraordinary way. It was, owing to the 
subject, a veritable tour de force, and it would be extremely inte- 
resting to know what niceties of technical treatment gave the 
impression of length to the long slope of grass running away from 
the spectator and the other more distant spaces. Of Mr. John 
Gunston’s five exhibits all were pleasing, and ‘The Mont Blanc 
from Plan Achat’ particularly so, as was also ‘Mont Blanc from 
the Buet,’ by Mr. F. N. Ellis; Mr. J. P. Somers was, like Mr. 
5. Spencer, very successful in his ‘ Zinal Valley, Winter’ and 
‘Winter Snow, Zinal.’ Interesting work was also contributed by 
Messrs. T. A. Longstaff, Doncaster, Booth, F. J. Salmon, E. Des- 
mond MacCarthy, °K. W. Lloyd, J. Talbot (per Mr. C. E. Ashford), 
J. W. Wyatt, Lieut.-Col. J. C. Curtis (per Mr. H. Wagner), 
Dr. Deller (per Mr. D. A. Vesey), H. Hazell (per Mr. G. N. Ellis), 
C. E. Ashford, F. V. Schuster, and the Rev. H. J. Heard. 
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Mr. V. H. Gatty’s ‘ Winter at Montana,’ taken in sunlight, was 
more pleasing than his moonlight effect. 

Mr. T. G. Ouston’s ‘Roeka’ made a fine picture, but Mr. L. J. 
Steele’s ‘Lux ex Tenebris’ somehow missed being a really fine pro- 
duction. It was to a certain extent spoilt by the mount. Somehow 
brown paper mounts seem to kill the photograph. In the same 
way Mr. 5. W. Cooper’s two good photographs of the Dauphiné 
Alps hardly appeared to their best advantage. 

Last but not least of the photographs we must notice Mr. D. 
Northall-Laurie’s ‘Sunrise on the Glacier d’Orny.’ This was his 
only exhibit, but it was of great excellence, and we hope to see it 
placed permanently in the Club rooms. 

Mr. W. H. Gover showed forty-eight lantern slides of consider- 
able strength. 

For the first time, we believe, in the history of the exhibition 
coloured photographs, or rather, photographs taken by a colour 
process, were shown. Mr. KE. Russell Clarke sent four examples. 
They were interesting as being small beginnings from which a 
great future will, we hope, grow, and as being developed by a 
process patented by himself. At present, however, the invention 
is evidently in an experimental stage. 


THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 


THE following additions have been made in May and June:— 
New Books and New Editions. Presented by the Authors or Publishers. 


(Foreign works may be obtained through Mr. David Nutt, 57 Long Acre, 
London, W.C.) 
Anderson, Tempest. Volcanic studies in many lands. Imp. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 
202; plates. London, Murray, 1903 
Baedeker, Karl. Switzerland... . 20th edition. 8vo, pp. xxxviii, 537; 
maps, ete. Leipsic and London, 1903 
Bibliotheca geographica, herausgeyeben v. d. Ges. f. Erdk. Berlin. Bearbeitet 
v. O. Baschin. Band viii, 1899. Berlin, Kithl, 1902 
The Jatest volume of this important bibliography of geographical litera- 
ture. 
Blodig, Dr. Karl. Zur Erinnerung an Walther Flender. Als MS. gedruckt. 
SVO, pp. vill, 16s; plates. (Leipzix, Fischer u. Wittig) [1903) 
Herr Flender was killed by falling into a crevasse while ski-ing on the 
Punta Gnifetti, 26th Feb., 1902. This memento is beautifully illustrated. 
Boehm, Dr. August. Geschichte der Moriinenkunde. Imp. 8vo, pp. viii, 334; 
plates. Abhandl. d. k. k. geogr. Ges. Wien, 3, 4. Wien, Lechner, 1901 
A very elaborate treatise. Traces history of accounts of glaciers from 
Miinster onwards. There are 650 entries in the ' Quellen-Verzeichniss.’ 
The four plates are reproduced from 18th-century drawings. 
Brabant, F.G. The English Lakes. Sm. Svo, pp. x, 370; maps, ill. 
London, Methuen, 1902. 4/ nett 
The country is described lake by lake with its adjoining district. The book 
is in form somewhat of a guide-book. The illustrations are elegant. 
Cavilly, Georges de. Huit jours en Savoie. iit Congres de PUnion des 
Sociétés photographiques de France, Session 1902. Roy. 8vo, pp. 82; 
plates. Paris, Mendel, 1903. Fr. 5 
Descriptive text, well illustrated with numerous views. 
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Haller, A.v. Die Alpen. Mit einer Beilaze und Kupfern. Dem Andenken 
Hallers gewidmet von Karl Geiser. 4to, pp. 40; plates. 

Bern, Francke, 1902. Fr. 10 

An in memoriam reprint of Haller’s famous poem, with plates from the 

‘Vues remarquables de la Suisse,’ and of Haller’s introduction to his 

‘Icones Plantarum.’ The book is handsomely got up, but the plates 
are a little rough. 

Hoeherl, Dr. Franz X. Johann Jacob Scheuchzer der Begriinder der physi- 
schen Geographie des Hochgebirges. Giinthers Miinchener geogr. Studien, 
10. &8vo, pp. 108. Miinchen, Ackermann, 1901. M. 1,80 

Chiefly a compilation from Studer and others. 

Hoffmann, Dr. Julius. Alpine flora for tourists and amateur botanists ... 

Translated by E.S. Barton. (Mrs. A. Gepp.' 8vo, pp. xii. 112; col. plates. 
London, ete.. Longmans, 1903. 7/6 nett 

Jankovics, Dr. Marczell. Uttalan utakon. 4to, pp. 74; plates. 

Pozsony, 1903 

The title translated means, ‘On pathless routes.’ The work is in Hun- 

garian, describing the following climbs :—Tofana di Rocas ; first ascent 

of Campanile di San Charco—so named by the author, and described 

as a difticult climb: north face of Kleine Zinne ; first ascent of the 
Cima Valtunna; and other Dolomite climbs. 

Krehbiel, Dr. Albert. Franz Joseph Hugi in seiner Bedeutung fiir die 
Erforschung der Gletscher. Giinthers Miinchener geogr. Studien, 12. 
8vo, pp. 91; 2 maps. Miinchen, Ackermann, 1902. M. 1,80 

Chiefly a compilation from Studer and Heim. 

Lechner, Dr. E. Das Thal der Maira, Bergell. Wanderbild von Maloja bis 

Chiavenna und historische Skizze. 8vo, pp. 76, map, ill. 
Samaden, Tanner, 1903 
A useful local guide-book. 
Liithi,G@. Excelsior. Lieder eines Bergwanderers. 8vo, pp. 93; ill. 
Samaden, Tanner [1903] 
A volume of simple verse on the charms of mountaineering. 


Willst du nun den Alpenwand’rer frayen 

Wie er wohl sein Hochvefiihl moécht nennen, 
Spricht er: ‘ Wer peniessen will, muss wagen ; 
Gel’ und lern’ den Gipfelzauber kennen !' 


Monod, Jules. Chamonix et le Mont-Blane. Guide ofticiel, nouvelle édition. 
.. . 8vo, pp. 1263; map, ill. Geneve, E. Haissly 1903]. Fr. 1 
Moore, J. E. S. The Tanganyika Problem, an account of the researches 
undertaken concerning the existence of marine animals in Central Africa. 
8vo, pp. xxiii, 371; maps, col. and uncol. ill. 
London, Hurst and Blackett, 1903. 15/ nett 
Contains much on the geology and description of Ruwenzori, with 
coloured and other views of the range. 
Mummery, A. F. Mes escalades dans les Alpes et le Caucase. .. . Traduit 
par Maurice Paillon. &vo, pp. xl, 327; plates. 
Paris, Laveur; Londres, Unwin £1903} 
Translation, with introduction, pp. xl, by M. Paillon. 
Robinson, W. Alpine flowers for gardens. Rock, wall. marsh plants, and 
mountain shrubs. 3rd edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xix, 344; ill. 
London, Murray, 1903. 10/6 nett 
The first edition was published in 1870, and the second, revised, in 1875. 
This is a standard work on its subject. 
Rochelambert, Capitaine H. dela. Marches au pays de montagne pendant 
la saison d’hiver. 8vo, pp. 88. Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle {103}] 
An interesting handbook on the methods of conducting bodies of troops 
among snow-covered mountains, with details of provisioning, equip- 
ment, danyers, etc. 
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Stebler, Dr. F. G. Alp- und Weidenwirtschaft. Ein Handbuch fiir Vieh- 
ziichter und Alpwirte. Imp. 8vo, pp. xii, 471; numerous ill. 

Berlin, Parey, 1903. M. 12 

A most interesting guide to all subjects connected with the agricultural 

economy of alpine regions. It gives full details of Alpine country 

work, of which a passing traveller gets only momentary glimpses, and 

anyone who cares to understand more fully what he has seen only in 
part, will find information in this very complete volume. 

Strasser, Pfarrer G. Die Katastrophe am Wetterhorn vom 20. August 1902. 
Obl. 4to. pp. 14: ill. Grindelwald, Jakober-Peter, 1903. Fr. 1,50 

In memory of the two Messrs. Fearon and their two guides. 

*Switzerland, Guide to. &vo, pp. evi, 235; maps. 

London, Macmillan, 1903. 5/ nett 

Taylor, Major William. Ibex shooting on the Himalayas. 8vo, pp. xii. 146; 
plates. London, Sampson Low, 1903. 6/ nett 

The author tells well the tale of his hunting trip in 1896. He and his 
men had many narrow escapes from destruction by avalanches or 
from unintentional glissades. Shooting ibex is tine sport and hard 
work, and affords good training in snow-travelling, with which the 
author rightly thinks military officers should, if possible, familiarise 
themselves. 

Trautwein, T. Tirol und Vorarlberg. Bayr. Hochland, Allyau, Salzburg ... 
13. Aufl. Bearbeitet v. A. Edlinger nu. Hch Hess. &vo, pp. xxix, 719; 
maps, ete. Innsbruck, Edlinger, 1903.) M. 7,50 

We would draw the attention of those voing to the Tirol to the new 
edition just issued of this excellent guide-book. 

Whymper, Edward. Chamonix and the range of Mont Blane. &th edition. 

London, Murray; Geneva, etc.; 1903. 3/ nett 

— The Valley of Zermatt and the Matterhorn. 7th edition. 

London, Murray; Geneva, 1903. 3/ nett 

Wyon, R., and G. Prance. The Land of the Bluck Mountain. The adven- 
tures of two Englishmen in Montenegro. Svo. pp. xvii, 300; map, ill. 

London, Methuen, 1903. 6/ 

An interesting account of the people of a corner of Europe which is 
seldom visited. 


Older Books. 


Auldjo, John. Narrative of an ascent to the summit of Mont Blane, on the 
eizhth and ninth of August, 1827. Second edition. S8vo, pp. 148; 21 
plates, 3 maps. London, Longmans, 1830 

Begin, Emile. Vovave pittoresque en Suisse, en Savoie et sur les Alpes. 
Illustrations de MM. Rouarge fréres. Roy. 8vo, pp. vill, 560; col. and 
other steel-plates. Paris, Belin-Leprieur, 1852 

Berner Taschenbuch auf das Jahr 1862. Idem, 1864. 

Bern, Haller, 1862, 1864 

These are the 11th and 13th year of this annual publication. The first 

contains, pp. 172-210, with plates, Pfarrer v. Rtitte, Ausflug auf das 

Wildhorn im Saanenland; and the second, pp. 360-372, with plate, 
FE. v. Fellenberg, Die Bestelyung des Wildstrubels. 

Brockedon, William. ‘The Passes of the Alps. Imp. 8vo, plates. In 12 parts, 
as originally published at 16/ a part. 

London, Published by the Author, 1827-1829 

Brun, Frederika. Tavebuch einer Reise durch die déstliche, stidliche und 
ituhienische Schweiz . . . 1798 und 1709. Svo, pp. xii, 40; plates. 

kKopenhagen, Brummer, 1800 

—— Episoden aus Reisen durch das siidliche Deutschland, die westliche 
Schweiz, Genf und Italien in den Jnhren 1801-5. 2 vols, &vo. 

Zurich, Orell Fiissli, 1806 


wee s af oo av. het Aus 


* See ‘ Reviews and Notices’ in the present Journal. 
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Burton, J. Hill. The Cairngorm Mountains. 8vo, pp. 120; frontispiece. 
Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 1864 
The ascent of Ben Muich Dhui. 
Dandolo, C. T. La Svizzera pittoresca o corse per le Alpi e pel Jura a comen- 
turio del medio evo elvetico. 8vo, pp. 309. Milano, Valentini, 1846 
St. Gotthard, Grisons. Oberland, Vallis, ete. 
Hall, Mrs. Newman. Through the Tyrol to Venice. 8vo, pp. 388; frontis- 
piece. London, Berners, 1860 
A slight work on general travel. 
Hartmann, Dr. Otto. Der Antheil der Russen am Feldzug von 1799 in der 
Schweiz. 8vo, pp. 198. Ziirich, Munk, 1852 
Hudson, Rev. Charles, and E.§. Kennedy, Where there’s a Will there’s a 
Way: an ascent of Mont Blanc by a new route and without guides. 8vo, 


pp. xvi, 95; map, frontispiece. London, Longmans, 1856 
J.,K.C. A, The Sportsman's Vade-Mecum for the Himalayas. ... 8vo, 
pp. 120; ill. London, Horace Cox, 1891 


Kurz, Dr. Hch, herausgegeben von. Die Schweiz. Land, Volk und 
Geschichte in ausgewiihlten Dichtungen. 8vo, pp. xvili, 499. 

Bern, Dalp, 1853 

Muddock, J. E. The ‘J.E.M.’ guide to Davos-Platz. 2nd edition. 8vo. 


pp. 128; iil. London, Simpkin Marshall; Paris, 1882 
Near home; or, the countries of Europe described. ... By the author of 
‘The peep of day.’ 8vo, xvi, 3863; map, ill. London, Hatchard, 1844) 


Chamois-hunting, St. Bernard, Swiss Cottage, etc. 
Stanley, Sir H. M. In darkest Africa. 2 vols, 8vo, map, plates. 
London, Sampson Low, 1890 
Vol. 2. pp. 254-313, deals with Ruwenzori, giving Lieut. Stairs’s report 
on his visit to the mountain, when he made an attempt to ascend it, 
but did not reach to the snow line. There are also views and maps 
of the range. 
Tales in rhyme. svo, pp. 32. 1863 
18 copies only, privately printed (in Paris ?). Contains ‘Saint Theodule 
and the bell,’ and other comic poems on subjects connected with 
Switzerland. 
Tucker, Bishop A. R. Toro. Visits to Ruwenzori, ‘ Mountuins of the Moon.’ 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 51; ill. from author's sketches. 
London, Church Missionary Society, 1899. 1/6 
Illustrations and descriptions of parts of the range. 
Whymper, Edward. Scrambles amongst the alps in the years 1860-69. 


Roy. 8vo, pp. xviii, 432; maps. ill. London, Murray, 1871 
Club Publications. 
C.A.F. Provence. Bulletins, 1, 2, 5, 8,9. 8vo, ill. 1898-14902 


These have been kindly presented by the Secretary of the Section, 
M. Bourgoyne. 
C.A.I., Sez. Ligure. RKicordo. 8yo. pp. 129; 5 col. botanical plates. Genova, 1883 
Contains list of members and library catalogue. 
D.u.0e.A.-V. Allgau-Kempten. Festschrift .. . 1871-1896. 4to. pp. 55; 


plates. kKempten, Kosel, 1806 
—— Breslau. Das Lied von der Hiitte, v. Dr. Th. Schmidt. 4to, pp. 24; ill. 

Autoeraphirt. 1883 
—__— -—- Aus dein Leben der Sektion ... zum x. Stiftungsfest ... Svo, 

pp. 92. ; 18x83 
—= Katalog der Bibliothek. 8vo, pp. 26. 1899. A volume of verse. 
eile oes Nachtrag. 8vo, pp. d. 1903 
—— —— Bericht. 38vo, pp. 24. 1901, 1902 
—__— — — Festschrift. 4to, pp. 61; plates. 1902 


Contents :— 
O. Dyhrenfurth, Geschichte ; 
P. Habel. Durchs Oetzthal ; 
M. Scholtz, Gletscher-Beobachtunzen ; etc. 
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D.u.0e.A.-V. Heidelberg. Zur Erinnerung an das 25jahrige Bestehen der 

Sektion. 8vo, pp. 26; ill. 1894 

—_—— Innsbruck. Bericht ... 1870-1886. 8vo, pp. 90. 1887 
Contains Rules, list of members, Library Catalogue, ete. 

—— Passau. Fiihrer durch Passau & Umgebuny. Zugleich Festschrift fiir 
die General-Versammlung des d.u.0.A.-V. ... 1890... Anhang tiber 
das alpine Arbeits-Gebiet der Sektion. Svo, pp. 30; plates. Passau, 1899 

— — Rosenheim. Rosenheim, Berge und Vorland. 8vo, pp. 174; map, ill. 

1902 
Fichtelgebirgsverein, Wunsiedel. Fiihrer durch das Fichtelgebirge und den 
Steinwald. Von Dr. A. Schmidt. 8vo, pp. 200; map. 2. Aufl. 1899 
The first edition was published in 1887. 
Leipzig, Akademischer Alpenverein zu. Jahres-Berichte, lu. 2. 8vo. 
1901-2 
Norway. Den Norske Turistforenings Aarbog for 1903. 8vo, pp. 268; plates. 
Kristiania, 1903 
Among other articles are ;— 
H. S. Mundahl, In Lofoten with a tent. 
K. Tandberg, Fra Horungtinderne sommeren 1902. 
Russian Alpine Club, Moscow. Yearbook. 1. 8vo, pp. 108; ill. 1903 
This contains articles on the Bartui Glacier by S. Kertzelli and on the 
Klukhor Pass by A. K. v. Meck; but unfortunately for English 
readers, the year-book is in Russian. 
§.A.C. Jahrbuch, 38. 1903 
Among the articles are ;— 
W. A. B. Coolidge. Le Col du Tour dans Vhistoire: La Chuaine du 
Mont-Blanc a travers les tges (Suite et fin). 
E. Rochat, Im Mont Blane-Gebiet. 
E. Hoel, Das zentrale Plessurgebiet. 
E. Egloff, Santispebiet. 
Dr. J. J. Guillarmod, Un record dans ? Himalaya. 
-—— —-— Beilagen. 
F. G. Stebler, Das Goms u. d. Gomser. . 
X. Imfeld, Panorama v. Niederbauen oder Seelisbergkulin. 
Dr. E. Buss, Panorama d. Misoxer Alpen. 
—— Chaux-de-Fonds. Bulletin annuel, 11. vo, pp. 124; plate. 1903 
The chief article is * Dans le massif du Mont-Blanc,’ by M. Courvoisier- 
Haas, accompanied by a plate of the Glacier d’Argentiére. 


Pamphlets and Magazine Articles. 


Amicis, Edmondo De. Le grandi alpiniste tedesche. 8vo, pp. 275-276; 
portraits. In Il Secolo NX, Treves, Milano, 2, 4. Aprile, 1903. c¢. 50 
The reading of Frau Wundt's article, mentioned below, suggested to the 
author the writing of this one. He would have preferred to write 

on Italian women climbers, but could not hear of more than four. 
Elliot, A. R. A frost-bitten night on the craps of Great Gable. 8vo, pp. 148— 


142. In The Idler, Chatto & Windus, London. May 1903 
Friederichsen, Dr. Max. Morphologie des Tién-schan. &vo, pp. 1-74, 193- 
271; map. In Zeitsch. d. Ges. f. Erdk. Berlin, xxxiv, 1 and 3. 1809 


An interesting paper on this range, with list of authorities. 
Gex, A. Un autographe de Jacques Balmat. 8vo, pp. 203-297. In Revue 
Savoisienne, Annecy. 1902 
This contains a literal transcript of the French MS, of which a trans- 
lation was given by Mr. Mathews in the last number of the Alpine 
Journal. In M. Gex’s corrections of Balmat’s mis-spellings of names, 
there are many misprints, such as Clarck, Marckham-Sherreville, 

Raussler (for Rensselaer), Hacoes (for Hawes). 

Gribble, F. Mountaineering as a profession. ‘The studies, duties, adventures, 
and ambitions of the alpine guide. Xvo, pp. 131-137; ill. In The Idler, 
Chatto & Windus, London. May, 1903 
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Hedin, Dr. Sven. Three years’ exploration in Central Asia, 1899-1902. 8vo, 


pp. 115-141; ill. In Scot. Geogr. Magazine, 19, 3. March, 1903 
Jennings, H. H. The last climb of the season. 8vo, pp. 304-307; ill. In 
Travel, London. Nov., 1902 
Johnstone, C. E. A country house on the top of Mont Blane. 8vo, pp. 344- 
348; ill. In the Wide World Mag., Newnes, London. July, 1903 


Kiibler, Dr. A. Berg- und Flurnamen der Gemeinde Chamonix. Ein 
Beitrag zur Kenntniss des Francoprovenzalischen. Program d. k. human. 
Gymn. in Miinnerstadt f. d. Schuljahr 1900-1. 8vo, pp. 54. 

Miinnerstadt, Blatz, 1901 

A pamphlet on the pronunciation and derivation of local names in the 

Chamonix district. As is inevitable in the case of place-names, 

some of the derivations are not much better than guess-work, but 

there are many interesting facts and suggestions as to names. 
Unfortunately there is no index. 

Lortet, L. Cataiogue des Etudes et Pochades. Exposition ... 1903. 8vo, 

pp. 16. 1903 
A catalogue of an exhibition of Alpine pictures. Presented by 
M. Maurice Paillon. 
Muir, T. S. Alpine accidents. 8vo, pp. 507-520; ill. In Badminton 


Magazine, London. May, 1903 
An article on precautions to be taken against alpine accidents. Well 
illustrated. 


Oscar Fredrik, King of Sweden and Norway. Leaves from my travelling 
diary. Across the Alps, St. Gotthard. 8vo, pp. 413-9. In National 


Review, London. May, 1903 
Outram, James. The first ascent of Mount Bryce. 8vo, pp. 75-85: ill. In 
F. Lesley’s Popular Monthly, New York. May, 1903 


Porro, Francesco. Ricerche preliminari sopra i ghiacciai italiani del Monte 
Bianco; campagna del 1897. &vo, pp. 43. Reprinted from Boll. d. Soc. 
geog. ital., Roma. 1902 

Reid, H. F. Report of an expedition to Muir Glacier, Alaska. U.S. Coast 
Survey, Appendix No. 14—Report for 1891. 8vo, pp. 487-501; map. 

Washington, Government Printing Office, 1892 

Stock, E. E. An Easter rock-climb on the crags of Great Gable.  8vo, 


yp. 545-548; ill. In Travel, London. April, 1903 
Swaffham, J. Avalanches. &vo, pp. 11-16; ill. In The Wide World 
Magazine, London. April. 1903 


The photographs, as far as they go, are yood. but the text is poor. 
Tourist, Der. Illustrirte Zeitschrift. . . . Vols 14-16. Folio. 
Berlin, 1897-1899 
Tourista. Kevue pratique de Voyages. no. 1. 
Paris, 10 Chaussée d’Antin, ler juin, 1903 
Contains short articles on the Dolomites by Th. Wundt, on formation 
of gorges by Ch. RKabot: ete. 
Wethered, Rev. F. T. A Fine Pair of Horns. 8vo, pp. 7. Reprinted from 


The Guardian, Ap. 15, 1903. (London, Odhams, 1903) 
Wundt, Maud. Beruhmte Bergsteigerinnen. 4to, pp. 1360-9; ill. In Die 
Woche, Berlin, 3, 31. 3 August. 1901 


Zannger, Dr T. On the danger of railway trips to high altitudes, especially 
for elderly people. 8vo, pp. 1730-1735. In The Lancet, London. 
June 20, 1902 
A paper read to the Medical Soc. of Zurich in Nov. 1902. 


Other Items. 


Postage Stamps, with views of mountains. Nicaragua, four issues of different 
views; Hawaii, one view; United States, dc., ‘Fremont on Rocky 
Mountains’; Tasmania, four views; Costa Rica and Uruguay, one view 
each: Salvador, various issues, with seven views; New Zealand, two 
views. 
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Post-Cards. 100 plain and coloured views of mountain scenery in Norway, 
Switzerland and the Tirol, from sketches by E.T. Compton, M. Z. Diemer, 
L. Tauzin, and other artists. Three moonlight views by the last named, 
printed in silver, are novel and striking, and the views from Mr. Compton's 
sketches are excellently reproduced. The cards cost ld. to 3d. each. 
They have been, in part, presented by the agents, Huardel and Co., 
295 High Holborn. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THE ALPINE GUIDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, Charing Cross. 

THe Liprary CaTAaLoGve ig now printed, and may be obtained, 
bound in cloth, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 28 Savile 
Row. Price 3s.; postage, 4d. 

ALPINE ConGRress.—The Congress of the Italian Alpine Club 
will take place this year from August 29 to September 6. It will 
be held at Aosta. Excursions will be made to Courmayeur, the 
Great St. Bernard, Prarayé, &c., and the Congress will conclude on 
September 6, at Giomein, Valtournanche. 

TRAVELS 1x Norway PuBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND.—Mr. C. W. Patchell, Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B., 
would be very glad to hear from any one interested in the subject 
who could help him in completing a bibliography of travels in 
Norway published in Great Britain and Ireland. His list already 
contains about 240 titles, including some forty not given in Hr. 
Peltersen’s ‘ Udlaendingers Reiser i Norge,’ 1897. 

New Expepitions tn Norway: LororeN Axp VESTERAALEN. 
Himmeltind (3,217 ft.), W. Vaagé.—Probably first ascent of 
highest summit. 

On August 10, 1902, Messrs. H. S. Mundahl and T. G. Ouston 
left Rise about 11 a.m., striking W. to a col about 950 ft. and 
descending to the N. end of the Morkdalsvand and then ascending 
by the 5.E. face of the Himmeltind to about 1,500 ft.; then by 
a conspicuous snow-filled gully to the summit ridge (about 2,800 ft.), 
which was followed first to a subordinate summit (3,120 ft.) on 
which a cairn was found, and then by a short snow aréte and rocks 
to the true summit, which was reached at 8 p.m. Leaving the 
summit at 9 p.m. the camp was reached at 3 A.M. 

Vaage Kallen (3,090 ft.).—Second ascent. 

On August 13 the saine party left Svolver by boat at 1 p.m., and 
after a row of about 10 miles landed at 3.15 p.m. at a point due S. 
of the summit. Striking upwards to the N.W., they reached a col 
(1,400 ft.) between Kallen and its W.5.W. neighbour, and then 
ascended N.E. up a wide gully until the S.W. aréte of the mountain 
was reached at about 2,550 ft. A way was then found up the S.E. 
face, and the summit was reached at 7.55 P.M. 
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Reka (2,070 ft. aneroid), Langd.—First ascent. 

This unique and legendary aiguille lies near the head of the 
Eidsfjord, close to which point the same party pitched their tent, 
and on August 18 started at 10 a.m. About noon a point on the 
N.W. face, some 1,050 ft. up, was reached, and nearly 5 hrs. were 
spent in unsuccessful attempts to enter a deep-cut central gully. 
Then, by traversing S.W. and ascending gradually, an ill-defined 
gully with an oblique and northerly bias was struck, by means of 
which the sharp summit ridge was reached at 8 P.M. 

A previous attempt on the S.W. aréte had proved unsuccessful, 
but furnished climbing of the highest interest. 

Memdra (2,700 ft. aneroid), FE. Vaagéd. August 25.—First ascent. 

The same party left Langstrand, on the Ostnes Fjord, at 2 a.m. 
and rowed to the head of the fjord near Liland. Taking the road 
towards Higraffjord, and then ascending W. to about 650 ft., and 
N. of a prominent aiguille about 1,400 ft. high, they skirted a 
horse-shoe ridge enclosing Budalen and its contained lake, pro- 
ceeding along the W. arcte until it joined the final cliffs of the 
mountain, when a descent was made on to the S. face. This was 
traversed until a practicable gully was found leading to the summit 
ridge, the peak itself being gained at 10.45 a.m. 

The descent was made straight down the S. face to the N. side 
of the lake. A full account of these expeditions will be found in 
the ‘ Alpine Journal ’ for May 1908, pp. 896-408. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Guide to Switzerland. Maemillan & Co. 1903. Price 5s. net. 


Or making handbooks to ‘ Switzerland’ there is no end. We are 
promised a new ‘ Murray,’ we have long been promised a revised 
‘Alpine Guide,’ and bere meantime are Messrs. Macmillan 
coming forward with another candidate for the favour of tourists. 
The task of compiling ‘ Guides’ has lately been rendered easier by 
the number of local handbooks, foreign or English, which relieve 
an editor of much personal research. But it is not every editor 
who has sufficient skill and experience to enable him to collate 
his own information with that conveyed from other literary sources, 
or derived from individual contributors, and to avoid the incon- 
sistencies likely to arise from the very diverse standards of his 
authorities. 

The volume before us is a well meant effort to meet the demand 
of the moderately educated and fairly intelligent tourist who is 
not, in Emerson’s phrase, a mere ‘harrier of scenery.’ The 
nameless editors supply introductory chapters ; the first furnishes, 
in highly condensed form, food for those who take interest in 
the political institutions of Switzerland; another gives a sketch of 
the physical features of glaciers. For practical hints on ontfit 
the aid of a member of the ‘Climbers’ Club’ has been secured. 

VOL. XXI.—NO. CLNI. LL 
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He is, as a rule, sensible in his advice, but his remarks on 
mountain sickness are crude and unscientific. Nor can we 
agree with him that ‘English-made hats and caps are useless,’ 
that a‘ Tiroler hat is becoming’ to the average Englishman, or 
that ‘an ordinary cloth cap’ is ever serviceable on snow. Another 
writer, in a separate article, suggests as head gear ‘a large cabbage 
leaf worn under the hat and covering the back of the head, damped 
occasionally.’ Strange things will be seen in the Alps next summer 
if Dr. Lunn’s and Messrs. Cooks’ tourists follow these various re- 
commendations. 

In the body of the work the editors are alive to the various 
interests of the towns and sites described. Their notes are possibly 
adequate to the requirements of holiday students. Yet ‘the 
Vallée du Reposoir, where there is a convent of the Grande 
Chartreuse,’ leaves, perhaps, something to be desired in the way of 
historical accuracy. ‘Modern’ seems an odd adjective to apply to 
the cathedral of Aosta, and an antiquarian may suggest that the 
collegiate churches of Bern, Luzern, and Ziirich are not properly 
termed cathedrals. The literary associations of Geneva are dealt 
with at somewhat disproportionate length. Space is even found 
for an account of the ‘forces motrices’ of that city. Tennyson’s 
Alpine Idyll and Coleridge’s ‘Hymn to Mont Blanc’ are not 
honoured by a mention, while nearly a page of Byron’s ‘ Prisoner 
of Chillon’ is quoted. Elsewhere we are told that at ‘Wengen’ 
‘Byron composed a part of ‘‘ Manfred,’ and the quiet and com- 
fortable hotel on the left was a favourite resort of Frances Ridley 
Havergal.’ The collocation of poets is, to say the least, odd, and 
Wengen and the Wengern Alp have obviously been confounded. 

The chief aim and end of a handbook, however, is to be practical, 
and the test by which it must stand or fallis how far through its plan 
and execution it succeeds in telling its purchaser where to go and 
what to see. The general plan here adopted—to deal fully with 
tourist centres and sketch lightly cross routes—is reasonable, and 
suited to the mode of travel at present popular. But its execu- 
tion leaves much to be desired. All handbooks to ‘ Switzerland ' 
go bevond their title. No political limit can be satisfactory to a 
visitor to the Central Alps. Savoy and Mont Blanc, Aosta and 
the Italian Lakes have perforce to be included. But it was surely 
needless, while omitting Orta, Varallo, and Gressoney St. Jean, to 
include, as is done here, Cogne, Munich, and Innsbruck with a sketch 
of the life of the 'Tyrolese patriot, Hofer. To this extension we owe 
the following sentence: ‘He (Hofer) had a funeral worthy of his 
heroism, and his remajns were carried by twelve wmkeepers and 
deposited in the Chureh of the Franciscans at Innsbruck.’ The 
italics are ours. . 

To scenery sounding adjectives are applied with a curious lack of 
discrimination. Tastes no doubt differ; but a ‘beautiful and se- 
cluded villaze’ is a strange description of the Bel Alp; and 
‘strikingly grand’ seems hardly the right phrase for ‘ the scenery 
round the Borromean Islands.’ The view from the top of the 
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Gries is by no means ‘ enchanting’ to the general eye. ‘A mag- 
nificent gorge with stupendous precipices’ is an exaggerated 
description of the entrance to the Priittigau. 

Still, compared to accuracy in the practical information needed 
by the general traveller, these may be held minor matters. 
Even in the best of Swiss handbooks it is an easy task to pick 
a goodly number of holes in the extended field covered. No 
compiler can hope, least of all in a first edition, to avoid 
a considerable amount of error. In order to be as fair as 
possible we will not wander at random through the volume, but 
taking first a single well known district, the Upper Engadine and its 
approaches, note some of the ‘addenda and corrigenda’ which we 
have detected on a first perusal. 

It is preposterous to say that less than fifty years ago the Upper 
Engadine was ‘a wild and almost inaccessible region,’ or that it is 
‘without a rival in respect to variety and grandeur of scenery,’ 
or that ‘profound gorges’ are among its characteristics. Such 
remarks show a singular want of either local knowledge or per- 
ception. ‘Gazégl’ (see map), a small shallow pool in the stream 
between the Sils and Silvaplana lakes, and Lago Lunghino, the 
mountain tarn behind Maloja, which feeds one of the sources of 
the Inn, are not properly catalogued among the ‘ deep lakes’ of the 
Engadine. The new railroad connecting Thusis and St. Moritz, 
though marked on one of the maps, is nowhere described. It was 
opened to Celerina this season. The fine road through the Schyn 
Pass is not mentioned. The hotel at Promontogno, the best stop- 
ping-place between the Lake of Como and the Maloja, is omitted ; 
so is the beautiful excursion from it by a carriage road to Soglio, an 
upland village where an old ‘ palazzo’ of the De Salis family has 
been turned into a ‘ pension,’ frequented by artists. By a curious 
exception to the rule which has relegtaed hotels and inns to a 
separate table, the ‘Maloja Palace Hotel’ has a paragraph of 
what must be called advertisement, and might be called ‘ puff,’ 
devoted to it. The place has, contrary to what is here implied, 
failed as a winter station. That it is ‘the starting-point for many 
beautiful excursions’ is true. Why then catalogue some under 
Sils and leave others out ? 

The Juher Pass is far from being ‘one of the finest mountain 
roads in the world.’ It 1s dull for an Alpine pass. Piz Julier is 
not difficult; a good path up it was opened in 1902. The two best 
views of the Upper Engadine, those from ‘ Alpina’ and Muottas 
Muraigl, are passed over. There is no mention of the carriage 
roads up the Roseg Thal and Fex Thal, or of the hotel at the foot 
of the Morteratsch glacier, or of the tine Falls close to it. Restau- 
ralits are important to most tourists. Yet those on Piz Languard, 
on Alp Grim (not Grin), on the Surlei Fuorcla, in the Fex Thal, 
to say nothing of many minor ones, pass unnoticed. Worst of all 
is the omission of the little inn on the J)iavolezza Pass, the best 
starting-place for Piz Palu and other high ascents. The way to 
Loval is not ‘rough and over snow’; there 1s an excellent path. 

LE 2 
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Kor tourists crossing the Diavolezza Pass the Bernina Hospice is 
miles out of the way. It has apparently been confused with the 
Bernina Houses. It may be doubted whether any sane person 
has ever descended from the Fellaria Alp to Poschiavo by the 
Canciano Pass in order to return by the Bella Vista Pass (12,080, 
not 12,799, feet)—an ascent of 8,765 feet—to Pontresina. Yet 
this forms part of a sugested ‘Round Tour,’ which Pontresina 
guides are said to be ready to undertake ‘for 14 francs a day and 
food’! Of the Marinelli Club Hut, the proper sleeping-place on 
such a tour, the editors appear never to have heard. Among the 
Pontresina excursions the ‘Schwestern,’ the favourite training- 
ground for novices in climbing, is omitted. The ‘times’ given 
are often inexact and inconsistent. Possibly in some cases times 
‘up and down’ are meant, and in others for the ascent only. They 
are mostly exaggerated—as St. Moritz to Pontresina, 24 hrs.; but 
the tourist who walks from Pontresina to Sondrio over the Sella 
Pass in 8 hrs. will establish a record. 

Turning towards Tyrol there is no connected account of the 
easiest and shortest road from the Lingadine to the Stelvio by the 
Ofen Pass and Wormser Joch. There is, in fact, no mention at 
all of the carriage road over the latter pass. ‘ English people’ are 
oddly recommended to climb the Ortler direct from Gomagoi, 
which lies nearly 2,000 ft. lower than Sulden. The Locarno 
district is singularly badly treated; Val Verzasca and Val Onser- 
none do not appear even in the index, and the carriage roads by 
Val Canobbina and Val Centovalli to Domo d’Ossola are not indi- 
cated. The former has been in existence for years, and the short 
gap in the latter was two years ago well in hand. Neither on map 
nor in text are the roads from Osteno, on the Lago di Lugano, to 
Lanzo and Argegno indicated. The road to Macugnaga is also left 
out. 

For mountaineers the book is quite unsuited. This is the 
description of Monte Leone: ‘a splendid excursion, easy, and not 
more dangerous than other snow peaks.’ Tourists are told that it 
‘can be ascended with far less difficulty from Gondo than from 
the Hospice.’ Gondo is 3,775 ft. lower. The Dufour Spitze is 
said to be ‘14 hrs. from the hut.’ This is the only mention of 
the Bétemps Hut, and the large hut on the Signalkuppe is ignored. 
The accounts of the ascent of Mt. Blane and of the Col du Géant 
are most unsatisfactory. From the Grand Plateau we are told 
‘the summit is gained by one of three different tracks.’ This is 
historically true but practically misleading. No mention 1s made 
of the Vallot Hut or of the house on the Col du Géant. The 
‘ Alphubel Joch ’ is said ‘ not to be very difficult for experts.’ The 
Petersgrat is called ‘long and difticult.’ The rocks of the 
‘Tschingeltritt,’ described as ‘ trying,’ are now never traversed, a 
route on the other side of the glacier being used. The inns 
on the Steinberg, not Trachsellauinen, are the best starting point 
for the pass to Kandersteg. On the Rawyl, an old mule pass, we 
read, ‘There is no danger with ordinary care.’ The ‘ Concordia 
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Club Hut’ has long been a mountain inn. Twoof the Grindelwald 
guides mentioned, Fritz Boss and Samuel Brawand, perished in 
1901-2 on the Wetterhorn. Ulrich Almer is omitted. On p. 82 
‘Edward Forbes, De Pary, and Heat ’ should be James Forbes, De 
Pury, and Heath. But we must not begin to catalogue mere mis- 
prints. 

The list of hotels has been judiciously printed separately ; large 
type indicates houses frequented by our countrymen; prices are in 
many instances given; in a few cases descriptive adjectives are 
bestowed. The omissions are, however, many; among the most 
important we note St. Beatenberg, Binn, Montana (the large hotel 
here is referred to, but incorrectly, in the text only), Lanzo, St. 
Gervais le Village (of the separate existence of which neither the 
editors nor their mapmaker seem to be aware), Cresta, Vrin, Vals, 
Piora, Bergiin, Ormonts Dessus. The Burgenstock and Axenstein 
are mentioned in the text, but are absent from the list. 

The maps are numerous and various. Those that are extracts 
from issues of the Federal Survey are above criticism except in so 
far as they have not been brought up to date, or have been 
awkwardly divided. .y. Arolla cannot be found on any map 
here given, large or small. The map of Mt. Blane, which has 
been prepared in England, is very inferior in execution and im- 
perfect in detail. No route is shown over the Buet, the Cabane 
Vallot is misplaced, and the little-used route by the Glacier du 
Géant and Col du Midi, which is not even mentioned in the text, is 
marked as the ‘ Chemin du Mt. Blane.’ 

The Index exhibits specimens of almost every conceivable blunder 
to which a careless editor is hable. But here we must halt, though 
far from having exhausted our list of corrections. This volume 
will not travel with us; it will be relegated to our shelf of 
Alpine curios. It is a pity Messrs. Macmillan should have put 
forth such a hotch-potch, for their name carries weight, and half 
the critics of the town are incapable of judging a work of this kind 
on its merits. Let us hope its use may be restricted to the 
personally conducted, to whom its errors and shortcomings will be 
less prejudicial. D. W. F. 


Crag and Hound in Lakeland. By C. EB. Benson. (London: Hurst and 
Blackett, 1903.) 

This is a lively treatise on two main subjects—rudimentary rock- 
climbing and the hunting of the hill fox. 

The latter topic is excellently treated, while on the former the 
writer is careful not to put himself forward as an expert, and 
speaks as a novice to novices. In fact, he describes his owo work 
as a ‘Child’s Guide,’ ‘to fill in the interval between the chapters 
on elementary British mountaineering by Mr. Pilkington and Dr. 
Claude Wilson and the works of Haskett-Smith and Jones.’ It 
would seem that if the mean is for children, one or other of the 
extremes must be suitable for very babes and sucklings. 

Castle Head, a rocky hillock at Keswick, is chosen as a kinder- 
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garten, and round this as a text the author preaches with philo- 
sophic zeal and discursive galety, casting side-lights as he goes on 
meteorology, golf, medicine, billiards, poetry, hurdle-racing, cricket, 
painting, rowing, etymology, croquet, and the shooting of big 
game. This, coupled with rather copious quotation, gives the book 
a miscellaneous appearance ; but it well repays perusal, even apart 
from the numerous illustrations, some of which are first-rate. One 
or two slips may be noticed. Approval is expressed of ‘ hot toddy 
when cold or wet,’ but hot toddy should be drunk (if at all) when 
hot, and can only be drunk when wet. Rake’s Progress (on 
Scafell) is given as an instance of a ‘rake,’ which it is not. The 
punning name was given to it some thirty years ago merely because 
it is the progress or continuation of Lords Rake. It is rather 
strange to find a student of the history of mountain terms using, 
instead of ‘gill,’ the modern affectation ‘ghyll,’ more fit for 
‘ghyddy ghygglyng ghyrls’; while the statement that ‘aréte’ 
strictly speaking describes only a horizontal ridge will cause 
surprise. 


Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano pel 1900; vol. xxxiii. Num. 66; pel 1901, 

vol. xxxiv. Num. 67. (Torino: Sede Centrale, Via Altieri, 9.) 

The publications of Alpine societies have now become so formid- 
able in number and size that it is not possible to do more than to 
select for comment the most generally interesting of the articles, 
even in such excellent volumes as these publications of the Italian 
Alpine Club. They leave little to be desired either in the ilustra- 
tions or the maps. In vol. xxxili. we have a meinorial notice of the 
much regretted King Umberto, by Sig. V. Ricci. After reading this 
article it is easy to understand the affection in which the King was 
held, as well by mountaineers as by the Alpine companies of his 
army and the peasantry of the mountains, especially by those of 
the districts in which the chamois and bouquetin were preserved 
for the royal sportsman. It was very pleasant to see the King, as 
he might often be seen, conversing with peasant or soldier on the 
mountain path or in the village street. 

S. M. Cermenati writes enthusiastically of ‘Schiller and the 
Alps.’ 

The same writer contributes a long and interesting paper on the 
Ural Mountains. His excursion to them (in 1897) was made in 
company with 142 colleagues of many different nationalities, and 
preceded tlie seventh session of the International Geological Con- 
gress, which was held in that year at St. Petersburg. Naturally, 
therefore, geology occupies a leading place in his story, as do visits 
to the various famous mines of the Ural district. The travellers 
were everywhere hospitably received and generally entertained 
sumptuously. If a menu beginning with Culebiaca rossica e 
coccosteo and ending with Astylesponyia aurantia is not a banquet 
fit for kings there is little indeed in sonorous names. The moun- 
tains, of course, are of a humble character, but the author enjoyed 
many fine panoramas, one of the finest being that from the 
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Alexandrowskaia Sopka. The silver birch (p. 256)—the lady of 
the woods—seems to have specially delighted the author. SS. Car- 
menti writes throughout with skill and humour. 

S. A. Cozzaglio treats of ‘ L’ Analisi Scientifica del Paesaguio’ ; 
S. L. Molino Foti has an article on climbing in Sicily, ‘A Monte 
Scuderi in Sicilia’; 5. P. Bensa contributes an article on the caves 
of the Ligurian Apennines and of the Maritime Alps. 

5S. U. Valbusa and Dr. A. Ferrari contribute the more strictly 
Alpine portion of the volume. The former discourses of ‘ L’ Ardua 
Grivola Bella.” The article—a long one—is freely illustrated, the 
view which faces p. 168 being perhaps the most interesting. It 
shows well the great wall connecting the Grivola and Grivoletta. 
Dr. Ferrari writes of the Mont Blanc group: the Aiguilles de 
Trélatéete, the Grandes Jorasses, and the Aiguille d Argentiere (of 
which his was the first Italian ascent). Dr. Ferrari's narrative will 
be found very interesting ; moreover the illustrations which accom- 
pany it are excellent. There are seven full-page plates and six 
insets in the text. Both text and illustrations will well repay 
careful attention. 

Vol. xxxiv. is devoted to the Alps. It opens with an exhaus- 
tive article on the chain of the Levanna, by the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coohdge. This monograph is such as might be expected from the 
unrivalled knowledge of the Alps possessed by its author. It 
must be studied by all who are interested in the group of which it 
treats. 

Dr. A. Ferrari writes again of the Mont Blane group. The 
Aiguille de Bionnassay, the Aiguille de Leschaux (of both of which 
his party made the first Italian ascent), and the Mont Dolent are 
the peaks treated of; again, the illustrations are numerous and 
excellent. The view of the Italian side of the Mont Blane chain 
from the Dent du Géant to the Mont Dolent, taken from the 
Grande Rochere, by the brothers Origoni of Milan, is most 
interesting. 

5. R. Gerla writes of the Hohsand Basin and of the mountains 
Which surround La Frua (Val Formazza), a district on which he is a 
recognised authority. To give some idea of its importance we may 
mention that the article covers two hundred and twenty pages and 
is freely illustrated. It is divided into fourteen sections, the last of 
Which consists of a bibliography. 

5S. O. de Falkner and A. Hess take us to the Dolomites, the 
former to those of Cortina di Ampesso, the latter to the Selva Nera 
and the Cimon della Pala group. Both papers are well illustrated, 
the latter profusely. A view of the Cimon della Pala, girt with a 
belt of cloud, by Alfred Holmes, is perhaps the finest. The chain 
of the Pomagnon (Versante 58.O.), by 8S. de Falliner himself, is in- 
structive. §. F. Virgilio contributes the only non-climbing paper 
‘On New Theories of Glacial Erosion.’ The volume can be heartily 
recommended to all mountain-lovers. 
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Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blane. By Edward Whymper. Eighth 
edition. (London: John Murray. 1903.) 


The Valley of Zermatt and the Matterhorn. By the same. Seventh edition. 
(London: John Murray. 1903.) 


These excellent guide-books are too well known to need lengthy 
comment. They are both brought up to date, as usual. From the 
Chamonix Guide we learn that the first ascent of Mont Blanc in 
1902 was made upon June 4-6, also that a new train de luxe will 
run, during the middle of the season, three times a week from Paris 
to Chamonix, leaving Paris at 8.40 a.m. and reaching Chamonix at 
7.30 p.m. On p. 105 we find an account of a new and more 
direct path from Chamonix to the Flégere, which passes through 
forest and is in shadow most of the way. It begins close against 
the N. side of the Villa Vallot. 

From the Zermatt Guide we learn that the first ascent of the 
Matterhorn in 1902 was made on July 6-8. Mention is made ‘ of 
the installation at the end of September 1902 of a wrought-iron 
cross about 10 ft. high, weighing 85 kilos., on the southern end of 
the summit ridge of the Matterhorn. Mass was performed on the 
occasion upon the summit by the Abbé A. Carrel. The cross was 
visible from Zermatt at the end of March 1903. It will be inte- 
resting to note how long this lightning-conductor will remain erect.’ 

‘The number of visitors to Zermatt in 1902 was unprecedented. 
On August 19 nearly six hundred persons arrived by the railway 
alone. The ascending midday train had to be triplicated.’ On 
p. 180 we read that on August 23,.1902, Mr. W. E. Davidson, with 
Joseph Pullinger and Julius Lochmatter, made the circuit of the 
Matterhorn from the Schwarz See Hotel and back via the Col 
Tournanche, the Téte and Col du Lion, and the Breuiljoch in eleven 
hours’ actual walking. On the same day the Hon. G. FitzGerald, 
with the two Ulrich Almers, father and son, made the same tour 
in the contrary direction. The two parties met on the ridge 
between the Téte du Lion and the Col Tournanche at about 10 a.m. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on 
Tuesday evening, May 5, at 8.30, Sir Martin Conway, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. W. R. Rickmers read a paper on ‘ Ski-ing,’ which was 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

Dr. RicHARDsoN, a guest of the Club, said that Mr. Rickmers 
had covered the ground so fully that anything he could say would 
be merely redundant ; one point, however, he might dwell upon, 
and that was the ignorance which was still prevalent as to the 
possibilities of ski-ing; some of the photographs showing the 
curves of the skis on steep snow-slopes had aroused expressions of 
incredulity, but they were really matters of everyday occurrence. 
The mechanism of the ski was still progressing; he had found 
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that he could get on well with one of rather less than the usual 
length; possibly one shorter still might turn out to be the most 
serviceable for mountaineering. Another problem to be solved 
arose from the trouble caused by the snow sticking to the bottom 
of the ski; there was just one temperature and one condition of 
the snow when this occurred, and it was an intolerable nuisance. 
Various remedies had been tried; a thin covering of seal’s fur over 
the wood was effective, but it tore easily and robbed the ski of some 
of its charm, due to the smooth feeling given by the wood. As to 
jumping, it was very good fun, even fora moderate performer ; he was 
no expert, his record was 34 ft. ; the Norwegian record was 134 ft. 

Dr. Savacs had been medical officer over thirty years ago in a 
Cumberland lead mine, where the oldest inhabitants remembered 
ski-ing when they were boys; this carried one back nearly one 
hundred years from the present day. They made some skis for 
him, and on the strength of his experiences he claimed to be the 
oldest and worst ski-ist present. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said there was an account in some classical 
author, possibly Strabo, of a method of travelling on snow used by 
Roman postmen which sounded very lke ski-ing. 

In answer to various questions Mr. RickmMexks said that he did 
not think the Canadian methods of travelling on snow at all 
resembled ski-ing ; he believed that un account had been found of 
ski-ing in Carinthia 300 years ago; for beginners on easy ground 
it was best to go without a pole at first to acquire certainty of 
balance, but on difficult or mountainous ground the pole was in- 
dispensable ; some people became fairly good performers in a week ; 
the average time was three weeks; any one could be sure of 
acquiring a mastery of the ski in the course of a season. 

The PRESIDENT congratulated Mr. Rickmers on his paper. His 
own experience of skis was confined to falling off, or rather on to 
them; in Spitsbergen they had had the worst kind of ski, and no 
one to show them how to use them or how to put them on. When 
things went wrong and he took off a ski to try and remedy matters, 
it ran away and disappeared in the fog. He had been asked to 
bring his skis to the meeting, but he had lent them to an exhibi- 
tion, and the exhibition had been seized for rent and sold, so no 
doubt by this time the skis had been bought for 6d. and used for 
fire-wood. Sverdrup had told him the best antidote to snow 
balling under the ski was to cover the wood with a thin layer of 
German silver. Ski-ing must be the best form of winter moun- 
taineering; he hoped the Club would accept Mr. Rickmers’s offer 
to coach them, and that a new interest would be added to their 
favourite pursutt. 

The meeting terminated with a nearly vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rickmers. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on 
Tuesday evening, June 9, at 8.30, Sir Martin Conway, President, 
in the chair. 
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Messrs. A. Fox, J. W. Robson, and P. H. Thorpe were balloted 
for and elected members of tlie Club. 

Mr. A. E. Freup read a paper entitled ‘ A Complete Traverse of 
the Aiguille sans Nom and the Aiguille Verte in One Expedition,’ 
which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Mr. Morse said that some years ago he and Mr. Thomas had 
tried the Aiguille sans Nom by Mr. Mummery’s couloir. Mr. 
Mummery had gone direct to the Aiguille Verte; to reach the 
Aiguille sans Nom it was necessary to branch off. They were 
getting on well under Ulrich Almer’s leadership, but a storm came 
on and stopped them. They never saw a falling stone, their expe- 
rience in this respect being very different from that of the Duke of 
Abruzzi. He congratulated Mr. Field on his very interesting 

aper. 
: Mr. STUTFIELD said he would say a few words in place of Mr. 
Spencer, whose native modesty kept him silent. He took a fatherly 
interest in Mr. Spencer’s photographs; though he had not taken 
them he had at least held the legs of the camera. The beauty of 
the photographs was largely due to the fact that they had reached 
the top of the Aiguille Verte at the early hour of 6.80; they were 
able to do this because the mountain was covered with snow. 
After Mr. Field's paper no one could say the Alps were played out. 

Mr. WiLson remarked that every one went up the Aiguille Verte 
a different way, and no one went up twice, but as the mountain 
became better known Mr. Field’s route might prove to be the best 
one, especially if ropes were placed on the gendarmes. 

The PRESIDENT said he had not gathered how far Mr. Field's 
route diverged from M. Fontaine's. He agreed with Mr. Wilson 
that it was likely to be followed as a good way up the Aiguille Verte, 
though it would never be exactly fashionable. Mr. Field had not 
laid much stress on the difficulties, but they must have been con- 
siderable. 

Mr. FIELD, in reply, said the. two routes very nearly coincided; 
his party had struck the rocks at the point described by M. Fon- 
taine, and had found one or two traces; the couloir which they 
found so difficult was not M. Fontaine’s way. If they went again 
they might look for an easier route more to the right; the final bit 
up to the ridge was the same as that climbed by M. Fontaine. He 
recretted the absence of Mr. Broadrick, to whose initiative the 
climb was really due. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Field for his paper brought the 
proceedings to a close. 
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A Montn’s CLIMBING IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND, 1902. 
By E. H. F. BRADBY. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, April 7, 1903.) 


Y object to-night is to show that it is still possible for 
anyone to have a really good climbing holiday, even in ~ 
such a frequented district as the Bernese Oberland. 

The words ‘ Bernese Oberland’ must, of course, conjure up 
very different associations now from those which were ex- 
perienced by the earlier members of this Club. Then, no 
doubt, they thought of quiet valleys, good guides, primitive 
but hospitable accommodation, and all the glamour and 
enchantment of the practically unexplored country. Now, 
alas! we think of the desolate hideousness of the Eggishorn 
Hotel ; our minds wander to the dusty station at Grindelwald, 
the screaming engines, the High Street, with its faint smell 
of drains, more perceptible at night than in the daytime ; we 
hear the roll-call of the Polytechnic travellers in front of 
the Bear Hotel when they answer to their names, and the 
numbers of their respective bedrooms are assigned to them, 
and we see the evening fireworks when some adventurous 
climber has successfully stormed the steep slopes leading to 
the Gleckstein Hut. 

I must ask you, however, to-night to put these unpleasant 
thoughts aside, and to come with me for a few moments into 
what is undoubtedly one of the finest mountain groups in the 
world, while I shortly describe some climbs which were made, 
by a party of which I was a member, in July of last year. 
The Schreckhorn is, as everyone knows, one of the first of 
the big mountains that strikes the eye from the Lake of 
Thun, and is one of the finest rock peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland. 
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There are two routes up the Schreckhorn—the ordinary 
way by the S.E. aréte, and the more interesting way by the 
N.W. aréte, a climb that for some reason or other is not now 
very often made. 

Kesteven, Wicks, Wilson, and I had attempted the N.W. 
aréte in the summer of 1900, but had been driven back at 
the top of the great couloir in the early morning by a heavy 
thunderstorm. 

It is always particularly pleasant to start again for an 
expedition upon which one has previously been unsuccessful ; 
and it was with anxious eyes that on an evening in July last 
Wicks, Wilson, and I, from the windows of the Schwarzegg 
Hut, saw ominous clouds rising in the S.W. There is nothing 
more miserable than to grind up to a hut one afternoon, in 
perfect weather and raging heat, and come down the next 
morning wet to the skin, with one’s tail between one’s legs, 
and with the sure and certain knowledge that you have gone 
to considerable expense in the matter of porters and provisions 
all to no purpose. The storm on this occasion broke at mid- 
night in howling wind and rain. 

I have often wondered why the scientific members of this 
Club are so interested in, and spend so much time in investi- 
gating, the phenomena of mountain-sickness. In a compara- 
tively recent period of time I have twice heard the various 
symptoms so vividly and graphically described that I have 
felt the deadly sickness creeping over me as I sat in my 
chair, and have put my fingers in my ears in order that I 
might hear no more; but I have wondered still more why it 
is no one has ever seriously turned his attention to what is 
of far more importance and a far more interesting study, 
namely, that of the weather. 

The one drawback to climbing is that one is absolutely 
dependent on the weather, and it should be the aim of every 
climber to read its signs aright. The rules that govern the 
weather are, of course, as immutable as the laws of gravita- 
tion; and anyone who would really study the subject from a 
scientific point of view, and would write a trustworthy treatise 
or handbook on the weather of the Alps, would confer upon 
all members of this Club a lasting boon. But to return to 
my subject. At 5 o’clock on that particular morning the 
weather, for no apparent reason, cleared. Wicks, who had, 
I think, been reading the sensational account of the first 
ascent of this N.W. ridge in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ said it was 
ridiculous starting at such an hour for such aclimb. Now, 
there is one golden rule for climbers, and that is, they should 
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never believe a word of anything they read, and only half of 
what they see, for, in the words of the Admirable Crichton, 
‘circumstances alter cases.’ Wilson and I, acting on this 
maxim, thought it worth while making a start; and taking 
Rey, a son of Emil Rey, who acts as a spare man, and whom 
we sometimes take with us and sometimes leave behind, 
we set off at about 5 o’clock. The snow in the main couloir 
proved to be in good condition after the rain, and we got to 
the rocks at the top of the couloir at about 8 o’clock, and the 
ridge, after some step-cutting on the way, some 24 hours 
later. 

If you expect difficult climbing on this ridge you will be 
bitterly disappointed. It is in many places very steep, but 
the rock is good, and there was not, if I remember rightly, 
a single place where we were not all climbing at the same 
time. The climb from the col to the top took us some 2} hrs. 
When we arrived at the top there was a good deal of mist and 
cloud, and we were surprised to see that there were three 
distinct arétes: the N.W. aréte, up which we had come; the 
S.E. arete, the ordinary and somewhat uninteresting route of 
ascent; and a well and clearly defined aréte running 8.W. 
We had suspected that a route could be made up the face of 
the mountain on the S. side, but I think it was seeing this 
arete that led us to investigate, and finally to try, the S.W. 
aréte, which I will next describe. On the way down in the 
fog we turned from the col rather sooner than we should have 
done, and paid the penalty in having to negotiate some very 
awkward places below. It is a curious thing that the 8.W. 
aréte of the mountain, which is the right-hand skyline as 
seen from the Lake of Thun, has, as far as we know, never 
been tried before, because it 1s such an obvious way to the 
summit, and entirely saves the tedious passages to the Schreck- 
horn col. I would call your attention to the prominent way 
in which this §.W. aréte is defined on the map. From the 
Schwarzegg Hut, or even from the further side of the Upper 
Grindelwald glacier, the S.W. aréte is very much foreshortened, 
and looks much more difficult than it really is. At the end 
of our holiday last year, Wicks, Wilson, and I determined to 
try this 8.W. aréte of the Schreckhorn. We toiled up to the 
hut, as usual, in splendid weather, reconnoitring our route as 
far as we could by crossing the glacier at the Barege and 
going up by the slopes on its left bank. After spending an 
uncomfortable night in a crowded hut (this is one of the 
curses of the Bernese Oberland), we woke up early in the 
morning to find a downpour of rain. After some discussion 
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(I thought the weather was going to clear) we determined to 
return to Grindelwald ; but as the following day, Saturday, 
happened to be the last day I had for climbing, I consented 
to return, on the distinct understanding that if the weather 
should clear we should start again from Grindelwald that 
night. By the time that we arrived at the Baregg the 
weather was getting better, and about lunch-time, at Grindel- 
wald, there was not a cloud in the sky. At 10.40 p.m. we had 
got together our provisions and had started from Grindelwald, 
and had a lovely dreamy walk up to the hut without using 
lanterns, in a stream of the most beautiful mconlight, in 
which the rocks over which water had been dripping shone 
like silver. We rested an hour at the hut, and left our 
porters behind. Quitting the hut at 4.30, we followed the 
usual Schreckhorn route until we came to the Schreck glacier. 
Mounting the Schreck glacier, we soon took to the rocks after 
a little step-cutting, and climbed a steep rock buttress running 
due W. until the S.W. arete was joined, about 500 ft. below 
the level of the col, between the Schreckhorn and the Lauter- 
aarhorn. I do not propose to weary you with the details 
of this climb. Once upon the main ridge there can be no 
mistake as to the way, because you have to keep to the ridge 
until you reach the top. There is only one place on the ridge 
which gives anything more than a moment’s hesitation. This 
place 1s about 1 hr. from the top, where the arete becomes 
very narrow, and one is cut off from the higher part of the 
ridge by 7 ft. or 8 ft. of sheer rock, which it is impossible to 
climb. The only way out of the difficulty is up a gully on 
the left-hand side, which at this particular point begins to 
overhang. It makes an awkward corner; but although the 
rocks appear to be rotten they are not so, and it is not nearly 
as difficult as it looks. 

We arrived at the top at 3 o’clock, descended by the ordi- 
nary route, reached the hut again at 7, and got down to 
Grindelwald, after taking some food at the Baregg, after 
midnight, having had a very long but interesting climb. 

The next day we spent alternately eating and sleeping. 
There can be no question that this route up the Schreckhorn 
is far and away the best climb, and is strongly to be recom- 
mended. It is a very fine rock climb, and the rocks, 
especially on the buttress from the Schreck glacier, are of a 
beautiful red colour and very striking. The S. side of the 
mountain soon gets clear from ice and snow, and this climb 
could be made sooner after bad weather than one would 
naturally expect. It would be a fine expedition to climb the 
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N.W. arete and come down the S.W. aréte—or better, to climb 
the N.W. arete and to descend to the Gleckstein Hut. If the 
N.W. arete were descended, one would have to come down by 
the rocks at the top of the great couloir on its left bank, as 
the top of the couloir is very steep, and the snow would 
almost certainly be bad in the afternoon. The rocks are not 
very easy, but were both ascended and descended by us when 
we were driven back from the N.W. aréte in 1900. 

Let us now turn to the Jungfrau, which is not, as might 
be supposed, given over entirely to the tunnel (the mouth of 
which, by the way, smelt exactly like the Twopenny Tube as 
we passed last year on our way to the Eiger). They are 
still working at the tunnel, and there is already a station on 
the face of the Eiger looking over Grindelwald, called ‘ The 
Grindelwald Blick.” Why anyone should want to go there 
Heaven only knows; but the railway was to be opened to 
this station during the latter part of last year, and to re- 
assure the timid they were advertising that each train would 
contain not only a doctor, but a chemist to make up the 
doctor’s prescriptions. They had apparently omitted the 
parson. : 

As yet the Jungfrau has, with two slight variations, only 
been climbed by the S.E. arete, but there are, as everyone 
knows, four starting-places for the ascent of the peak: the 
Concordia, Bergli, Guggi, and Roththal Club Huts. 

The routes from the former pair unite at the E. foot of the 
mountain, and those of the latter pair at the W. foot of 
the highest crags of the peak. By far and away the most 
interesting climb is from the Wengern Alp side. 

We (Wicks, Wilson, and myself) did this climb last year in 
the reverse direction. We started from the Roththal Hut in 
the morning, and, ascending by the usual route, which is not 
difficult to find, arrived at the top at 10.50. There are fixed 
ropes in the only two difficult places, but in both cases the 
ropes were glazed with ice, and, if my recollection serves me 
right, at the first spot the rope was so encased in ice that we 
had to cut our way up for a considerable distance. I can- 
not help thinking that these ropes might be more advan- 
tageously fixed in other places. They are, judging from the 
records, almost always ice-covered, and there has already 
been one fatal accident where the topmost rope is fixed. 

We debated some time at the top as to the line of descent. 
We were all anxious to try the descent to the Wengern Alp, but 
the route was more or less an unknown quantity, and the 
question was whether it would be safe in the afternoon, and 
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whether we had time, as the mere distance which one has to 
travel is considerable. 

As the day was cool, very light cirrus clouds shading the 
sun, and as it promised to hold fair until evening, and as we 
were very keen to fully test the crampons which we were 
wearing for the first time, we finally decided, after some 
deliberation, to descend to the Wengern Alp. 

The rocky aréte leading down to the Silberlucke is not 
difficult, although interesting and entertaining, but we found 
the bergschrund down to the Giessen glacier difficult, as there 
was a nasty wall of ice above it. This took us about 1} hr. 
to negotiate. The next ditliculty is the maze of huge 
crevasses and séracs which leads down to the lower hollow 
of the Giessen glacier, called the ‘Silbermulde.” No doubt 
the icefall here varies from year to year. If you are stuck 
and cut off by crevasses, you can, I believe, get down by the 
steep snow slope running down from the lower Silberhorn on 
the true left ; but this year this was, as far as we could see, a 
steep and nasty ice slope. It took us some hours of interesting 
ice and snow work through magnificent scenery to get down to 
the lower plateau. When down at the plateau you bear to 
the left to the highest point of the Schneehorn, and thence 
by crumbling rocks which present no real difficulty you reach 
the upper plateau of the Guggi glacier. The icefall which 
separated us from the lower plateau of the Guggi glacier 
was not easy; but we finally got down to the lower plateau 
by cutting down a steep ridge of ice. Whilst we were doing 
this the weather was changing, and it had begun to snow and 
blow, which was not pleasant. The lower part of the Guggi 
glacier is very much broken up, and it is not easy to find your 
way off the glacier to the hut. The great thing is when 
coming down to keep well to the left, and to cross over the 
glacier when nearly on a level with the hut. We reached the 
Club Hut at 7.45, and Grindelwald at a late hour, after 
having had a very fine expedition. We certainly found 
crampons of very great service during the long stretch on 
the ice and snow, and the only thing to be said against them 
is that they are very heavy and difficult to carry, as the 
spikes spoil an ordinary rucksack (a serious consideration 
for a guideless party), and also they are apt to make the foot 
sore, as the pressure is not well distributed. This climb 
should be made from the Wengern Alp, as it is easier, on the 
whole, to find your way up an icefall than down, and a very 
early start should be made if possible, by the light of the moon. 
Don’t by any chance, if you happen to get provisions at the 
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Scheideck Hotel, disclose your names, unless you want to see 
them written on great placards hanging from telescopes on 
your return. Telescopes are another of the curses of the 
Bernese Oberland, and if you intend to go up a mountain A 
you should tell everyone you are going up mountain 3B. 

Now let us turn to the great N.E. ridge of the Jungfrau. 
This wonderful ridge, which rises from the Jungfrau Joch, has 
never been climbed. The final crest of the mountain was 
climbed in 1878 by a party from the gap between the Wengern 
Jungfrau and the proper summit, which means that the last 
few feet of the N.K. aréte were traversed ; but this can only be 
considered a variation of the ordinary route from the Wengern 
Alp. I notice that Mr. Hasler, in his ‘ Climbers’ Guide,’ states 
that this ridge has already defied several strong parties of 
climbers ; but there is apparently no record of the work that 
has been done upon it, and nothing at present to guide future 
parties as to the best line of attack. The ridge is obviously 
best approached from the Concordia side, and I am nearly 
satisfied, from the work we did upon it this year, that the 
lower part of it is unclimbable. Wicks had previously tried 
it from the Jungfrau Joch, but, owing to hours of step-cutting 
and high wind, had not got very far. Jossi, father and son, 
had, so we heard, tried it, and pronounced it impracticable. 
Our party had a careful look at it from the Concordia Hut 
this year, and came to the conclusion that the best chance 
of getting to the top was to strike the ridge as high up as 
possible. 

Wicks, Wilson, Rey, and myself started from the Concordia 
one morning in July last, and we managed to strike the ridge 
at the highest point which has yet been attained. The climb 
to the ridge up steep snow slopes and rocks was pleasant and 
interesting. 

We went some little way along the ridge, which was 
corniced first on one side and then on another and difficult; 
and then, as it was evident that we should probably have to 
sleep the night out if we went on, we hastily retraced our 
steps before the sun should make the steep snow slopes up 
which we had come dangerous, for dangerous they certainly 
would be if the snow were in bad condition. From where we 
were the aréte did not look at all promising, and the steep 
pitch below the final summit certainly looked impassable. It 
is almost impossible, however, to judge fairly of a ridge when 
one is upon it, as everything is very much foreshortened, 
and looking back when we had retraced our steps we saw that 
the very steep pitch is really broken up into many gendarmes, 
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which might very possibly be turned or climbed. One would 
like very much to follow the ridge down from the top and 
have a look at it. If it looked fairly promising, the next 
party who attack the climb should, I think, aim at striking 
the ridge where we struck it, or even at a still higher level, 
and make a push for the top, taking the risk of having to 
spend the night out if they failed to reach the top or found their 
retreat cut off by the bad condition of the snow. The ridge 
itself would probably be in the best condition late in the year ; 
but then, on the other hand, the slopes leading up to it would 
probably be ice, and any lengthy period of step-cutting 
before the ridge was reached would be fatal to the expedition, 
unless a night was spent upon it. Another alternative would 
be to cut steps up to the ridge, come back, and then use the 
steps on the following morning, when the ridge could be 
reached at an early hour and the whole day could be spent 
upon it. The climb in any case would be an exceedingly 
interesting one, and I trust that it will finally be made by 
some member of this Club. Two days afterwards, when we 
were returning by the Monch Joch in bad weather, not far 
from the top of the Jungfrau Joch, we saw what we thought 
was the neck of a bottle sticking out of the snow. On closer 
inspection it turned out to be the head of a swallow which 
was nearly covered in drifting snow, and appeared to be in 
a weak and almost dying condition. From underneath its 
wing, Rey, who was with us, picked out a horrible beast 
which looked very much like a larger edition of a parasite 
which feeds on man, and which is not a flea. We tried to 
give the poor little bird some moist bread, which it would not 
take, and Wilson then wrapped it up in his handkerchief and 
put it in his breast-pocket. By the time we arrived at 
vegetation it was getting lively, and then a brilliant thought 
struck us that a swallow feeds on flies and not bread. We 
therefore chased small moths and insects with our ice-axes, 
and gave the swallow a much-needed but light repast. It 
slept soundly that night—at least so Wilson told me, although 
when I asked him how he knew, the only evidence he could 
produce was that he had woken up once or twice in the night 
and had heard the bird snoring. In the morning it flew away, 
apparently well and strong. 

I will now ask you, lastly, to turn to the Wetterhorn, a 
mountain which has in the season which has just passed 
earned for itself an unenviable reputation by reason of the 
fatal accidents which occurred upon it in August. We 
happened at Grindelwald to meet our old friend Ulrich Almer, 
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and as he had a day to spare we persuaded him to try the 8.W. 
aréte with us. This aréte had never been climbed. We had 
the usual fatiguing walk up to the Gleckstein Hut in a blazing 
and scorching sun. Just as we were going to sleep, and were 
thanking our stars that we had the hut to ourselves, a party 
of seven Italian workmen, who had been blasting the path 
below, came to take up their quarters for the night. The 
noise those men made snoring has never been surpassed, and 
made sleep quite impossible. I heard Ulrich twice in the 
middle of the night yell at the top of his voice to wake the 
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men up; but there was even then only peace for a few minutes, 
and we were therefore glad to be off as early as possible. We 
started in good time, and at once bore to the left across the 
ridge separating us from the Huhnergutz glacier. We had 
no difficulty in reaching the col up some steepish rocks, as 
Ulrich was leading; but it struck me that the way up these 
rocks would not be very easy for a guideless party to find. 
We soon attacked the main ridge, but found that the rocks 
were too rotten and too steep to be safe, and there was 
nothing to do but to skirt them on the W. face of the 
mountain above the Hubnergutz glacier, and this involved 
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some two hours of wearisome step-cutting. When we had 
reached a point almost directly below the main summit, and 
were on the other side of the rib of rock which runs down the 
W. face of the mountain, we made direct for the S.W. 
ridge, and after two hours’ more step-cutting joined it ata 
small col some 300 or 400 ft. below the summit, which was 
reached some forty minutes later. Ulrich cut up these last 
slopes at a terrific pace, feeling no doubt that it was wise 
to get off them before the sun loosened some 4 inches of hard 
snow which was adhering to the ice. This was our third 
expedition, and we were not in the best of training; and I was 
amused, when arriving at the ridge, to hear Ulrich say that 
coming up these last slopes he had not felt very well. I 
was heartily glad that he had not felt better. It is always a 
pleasure and instruction to walk behind a really good man, 
such as Ulrichis. His climbing powers, even at his age, are 
still something wonderful; and I should like to mention an 
incident which illustrates his marvellous sticking powers to 
rock. Four years ago, Dr. Wills and I were climbing with 
Ulrich in the Dauphine, and, crossing from Ailefroide to 
Briancon, we tried a small peak on the ridge which bounds 
the Ailefroide valley on the E. side. The rocks near the 
top proved to be very rotten, and, traversing under the final 
aréte, we arrived at a shelving slab of rock. The higher 
part of this slab was bounded by the aréte, which rose 
perpendicularly for about 6 ft., and once up this 6 ft. the 
climbing was over. 

Wills stood in the corner and gave Ulrich a shoulder to 
enable him to grasp what appeared to be a very substantial 
handhold for his left hand, and a fair handhold for his right. 
He had left Wills’s shoulder and was well on to the rocks 
when his left handhold, to which he was clinging, came clean 
away. For some twenty seconds—it seemed to mea good 
deal longer, as I stood there looking on an interested spectator 
and expecting, as Uncle Remus would say, ‘every moment 
to be my next ’—-he clung with his right hand and body to the 
rock, holding a great piece of rock in his left hand. With 
wonderful skill and strength he managed to clear Wills, who 
was standing below him. Then making a supreme effort, and 
ascending in an entirely opposite direction to that which he 
had intended, he reached the top, and lay down panting and 
puffing just as a man does who has run himself clean out on 
the post in a quarter-mile race. I stood wondering what he 
would say when he got up. At length up he jumped, and all 
he did say was ‘Those devil stones!’ Subsequently he gravely 
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explained to us that, although he would not say it before the 
ladies, he himself did not believe in the Devil. Whether he 
thought the ladies would think it unorthodox and be shocked, 
or whether he thought that Beelzebub, the God of flies, was 
still a name to conjure with, so far as the female sex was 
concerned, I do not know. 

But to return to our climb up the W. face and S.W. aréte 
of the Wetterhorn. We cannot altogether recommend this 
climb, as it can only be done in the early part of the season 
when there is plenty of snow and it is in good condition. 
The rocks of the W. aréte still remain to be climbed, but for 
myself I believe they are impossible, and they are certainly 
not of a very inviting nature. 

I will not weary you any more with the description of other 
climbs which we made last year, and in conclusion will only 
mention, for those who intend to visit the Oberland, that the 
traverse of the Finsteraarhorn, the S.E. arete of the Aletsch- 
horn, the Jungfrau Joch, and many others are climbs which 
any mountaineer, to whom for pecuniary or other reasons the 
Caucasus or the Rockies or the Himalayas are a sealed book, 
must some day hope to make; and I would strongly assert 
that, although in some of the more frequented districts the 
Alps may have lost some of their charm, yet they are not, and 
never will be, played out, and that even in the more frequented 
districts, such as the Bernese Oberland, the jarring note 
brought in by the influx of visitors is still a mere nothing 
compared with the various and many mental and physical 
pleasures which one can there still enjoy to the full. 


From THE AIGUILLE Sans Nom To THE AIGUILLE VERTE. 
By A. E. FIELD. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, June 9, 1908.) 


HE Aiguille Sans Nom is doubtless well known to many 
as a summit on the ridge that runs towards the Dru 
from the top of the Aiguille Verte. Its face is, perhaps, seen 
to most advantage from the Dent du Requin, while some part 
of its summit is seen from the Montenvers, just to the left of 
the Dru. It was first climbed by H.R.H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi in 1898,* by the great couloir between it and the 
Aiguille Verte; the party descended by the same route, were 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xix. p. 243. 
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overtaken by darkness in the couloir, spent the night there 
exposed to considerable risk from falling stones, and descended 
in the morning. Monsieur Emile Fontaine made the second 
ascent by a route up the rock face which entirely avoided the 
perils of the couloir, his leading guide being Joseph Simond, 
who was afterwards killed by lightning on the Dent du Géant. 
In August 1902 Mr. R. W. Broadrick and myself ‘climbed 
for three weeks in the Dauphine, where we revelled in good 
weather while our friends in other parts of the Alps were 
complaining of a very broken season. Among other ex- 
periences we traversed the Meije under circumstances which 
have probably never occurred before. We went up from La 
Bérarde to the new and comfortable hut on the Promontoire, 
and there we found two parties, one of which had been wait- 
ing two days and the other one day for settled weather. 
About two hours after us there arrived yet another party, 
consisting of a Frenchman, a guide, and a porter ; the French- 
man had bicycled 100 kilometres the day before, and had that 
day reached St. Christophe, where he had obtained the ser- 
vices of a very second-rate guide for the traverse of the 
Meije. All authorised porters were away from the village, 
and a peasant was taken off the hay-field to act as porter. 
This good man had apparently dressed himself in his best 
Sunday clothes for the expedition. Next morning the four 
parties started off together; we joined together with two 
parties and made a long rope of nine, while the other party, 
four in number, were on another rope. When we reached the 
top of the Mee, the various guides made various vague 
statements about a strong wind which might; be expected to 
spring up suddenly, but which, as a matter of fact, never 
appeared. The result was that on the principle of there being 
safety in numbers we joined our ropes together, and the 
inhabitants of La Grave enjoyed the unwonted spectacle of a 
long string of thirteen men climbing the ridge of the Meije. 
Not only did we join forces together, but we also got re- 
distributed in the process ; our guide, Maximin Gaspard, led the 
party, and I found myself between the haymaker and a young 
porter aged seventeen. The latter climbed well, but had no 
idea of the use of the rope, while the former was continually 
in difficulties and entreating me to ‘ tirer fortement.’ 
However, we did the climb in very good time, and entered 
La Grave in a sort of triumphal procession of thirteen, appro- 
priately headed by old Pere Gaspard, who made the first 
ascent of the Meije in 1871, and is now sixty-seven. Two 
days afterwards we again assisted the old gentleman and 
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his employer by joining forces up the southern Aiguille 
d’Arves. 

The ascent of eight peaks in the Dauphine, where the 
mountains are of no mean height, while the valleys are deep, 
and the huts, as a rule, situated too low down, brought us 
into such a state of good training that we felt justified in 
going on to the Montenvers, with the intention of attempting 
the traverse of the Aiguille Sans Nom to the Aiguille Verte. 

The idea of this expedition had been in Broadrick’s mind 
for two years, and it now seemed that a favourable opportunity 
had arrived. The weather had been good for several days, 
the sun had been warm, and there was a strong probability 
of the rocks being free from ice. We had already engaged 
Joseph Démarchi, and had written to him to get a worthy 
second man. He had risen nobly to the occasion, and 
secured Joseph Ravanel, who has already made a name for 
himself as a daring and skilful climber. MRavanel led 
throughout our expedition, and its success must be chiefly 
attributed to him. 

We arrived at the Montenvers one afternoon, and the next 
day at one o’clock the four of us started off, accompanied by a 
porter to carry the sleeping-bags. We found it hot enough 
on the Mer de Glace, and hotter still as we toiled up the 
track which leads up crumbling moraine to the rocks on the 
Charpoua Glacier, where parties usually bivouac for the climb 
of either of the Drus. The sun smote fiercely on our backs, 
and the sacks seemed to grow unusually heavy; but we had 
tramped up to so many huts in the Dauphiné in even hotter 
weather that we had grown hardened to such conditions. We 
reached the gite in a little under 8 hrs., and found there two 
young Germans, who were meditating a guideless climb of the 
little Dru on the morrow. Another party soon arrived, who 
were also bound for the little Dru, and we all spent a pleasant 
hour or two together on the rocks, basking in the sun, studying 
the map of the Mont Blanc chain, and comparing notes in a 
polyglot mixture of English, French, and German. We lit 
our fire, and made soup for immediate consumption and tea 
for the morrow, and at 7.30 p.m. we lay down in our sleeping- 
bags for the brief rest that was to prepare us for the toils of 
the next day. It was a beautiful evening, and as I lay there 
in the hollow under the rock, so familiar to many climbers, 
I could see the last gleam of daylight fading away from the 
summit of Mont Blanc. Then the stars appeared, and the 
great peaks still shone out in the clear and cloudless night. 

The time soon passed, and just as I was thinking it was 
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about time I was going to sleep came the summons to arise. 
We left our beds, if they may be so termed, at 10.30 p.v., and 
were soon preparing the earliest breakfast that has ever 
fallen to my lot. We tried to make a good one, for we 
realised the character of the work in store for us, and knew 
that it would be a long time before we should feel justified 
in sparing time to halt for another meal. Our porter made 
himself a luxurious couch with the sleeping-bags and blankets 
of the party, and we left him asleep as we started off by 
lantern-light at 12.2 a.m. A very few minutes brought us 
on to the glacier, which was in good condition; some large 
crevasses had to be turned, but we were able to steer a 
moderately straight course for the point where we proposed 
to attack the rocks. After 1 hour the bright moonlight enabled 
us to extinguish our lanterns, and we reached the rocks at 
1.830. No bergschrund hindered our passage from the snow, 
and the leader climbed straight up broken rocks. After he 
had run out some 50 ft. of rope the next man advanced, and 
then we could all move on with comparative ease for a little 
time. One or two rather stiff passages were encountered, 
and several loose rocks had to be handled very delicately ; 
when the direct route became too steep and devoid of hand- 
hold, a slight divergence up a simple chimney came as a 
pleasant variation. This brought us on to the S W. ridge, 
where we continued up easier and more broken rocks, till it 
became very narrow and we were forced away to the right. 
The dawn had now come, and all conditions seemed to 
promise us a splendid day as we traversed a short snow-slope 
on to rocks again. We now followed these rocks round the 
big snow-slope which is so clearly seen from the Requin, till 
we reached a point where the rocks steepen and form the 
great wall of the peak. We had been warned by M. Fontaine, 
whom we met at the Montenvers, that here we should have 
to be very careful as to the route we selected; but after a 
little reconnoitring we found a depression forming the 
channel of a small stream. Here the rocks were smooth, 
and some care was necessary ; but at the top of this funnel 
we found the rocks easier, and were able to clamber pretty 
steadily upwards for some time. A short snow-slope was 
next ascended, and above this one of the chief difficulties of 
the day presented itself. 

The face of the mountain rose above us in very uncom- 
promising severity, and the only way appeared to lie up a 
very steep rock-couloir about 10 ft. wide. As we looked 
anxiously upwards it seemed to grow steeper each moment, 
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and if we had been defeated at this point I have no doubt 
that we should all have steadfastly maintained that it was 
more than overhanging. No holds were visible at all, and 
the rocks were coated with a black and hard layer of verglas. 
However, Ravanel started up, and all his efforts were needed 
to overcome the first 12 ft. or so. Above matters looked 
worse still, and he clung on to take breath in some mysterious 
fashion, possibly ‘seulement par l’estomac et la force des 
habillements,’ as a guide once explained to a friend of mine. 
He asked Demarchi, in ‘ patois,’ whether he could hold him 
if he came off; but, on being informed that we were all too 
badly placed to render any assistance, he merely grunted, and 
again applied himself to the ice-glazed rocks like a veritable 
plaster, and managed to get up them by a marvellous display 
of climbing skill. I must confess that the rope was much 
more than a moral support to the rest of the party in the 
ascent of this couloir. 

At the top the leader brought up the second man to a 
rather precarious standing-place, took a shoulder from him, 
and traversed round an awkward corner to the right, thus 
reaching a patch of snow, which he ascended to easier rocks. 
These proceedings occupied some time, and the other two 
were now glad enough to grapple in their turn with the 
rerglas of the couloir, instead of remaining in anxious in- 
activity below. When they had mounted the couloir they 
climbed straight up, instead of taking the difficult traverse 
to the right. This route was difficult enough, but probably 
better, because clearer of verglas; good holds seemed to be 
almost non-existent, and progress was only possible by 
grasping wrinkles on the steep rocks between the finger and 
thumb and hauling oneself up by sheer exertion. However 
this passage, though severe, was quite safe, with the leader 
anchored firmly above. 

The rocks above proved easier, and we were able to diverge 
to the left on to the ridge, where at six we halted 25 minutes 
for breakfast. We soon came in sight of the arete, which runs 
from the summit of the peak towards the Dru. Some little 
way above us a chimney seemed to offer an obvious passage 
to the aréte, but for some reason or other we wasted some 
time in trying to climb the rocks on its right. We got up a 
little way, but then the difficulties increased, and we traversed 
back towards the foot of the chimney. We found it short and 
steep, though not difficult, although those of us who were 
encumbered with rucksacks found it inconveniently narrow, 
and were several times discovered in attitudes which were 
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more amusing to the rest of the party than to our- 
selves. 

The chimney broadened towards the top, and its bed was 
filled with boulders, which afforded an easy, though somewhat 
tottering, road. At the top we found ourselves in a clean- 
cut window on the arete, from which we could see the 
Montenvers. We also saw our companions at the bivouac 
nearing the summit of the little Dru; we shouted to them, 
and they shouted back to us what we took for cheery en- 
couragement. Straight from our feet the rocks fell away 
in a precipice to the Argentiere Glacier, and the face up 
which we had come did not appear much less precipitous. 

We now followed the aréte, but soon found the way barred 
by a gendarme. Its face was both steep and smooth, and 
the leader had to take a shoulder before be could find a 
handhold at all. After some struggles he got up, and the 
rest of us followed, each from the shoulders of the next. 
The last man preferred to climb a few feet up the rock 
behind him, and then stride across the gap to a small foot- 
hold on the face of the gendarme. Having placed one toe 
on this, he managed to get the rest of his body across; but 
his equilibrium was very unstable till friendly tugs from above 
brought him safely up. 

The far side of the gendarme proved worse still, for it 
provided a smooth, perpendicular drop of about 25 ft., which 
was descended on a doubled rope looped round a rock at the 
top. The guide, whocame down last, was quite ready to pull 
the rope over and risk the chance of defeat further on; but 
the counsels of prudence prevailed, and the rope was left. 
The aréte was narrow enough at the landing-place, and 
some dexterity was required to hit it, instead of igno- 
miniously dangling over the Argentiere Glacier and being 
pulled back to safety. 

The aréte was now found to consist of enormous blocks, 
many of them 40 ft. or 50 ft. high, but composed of good 
rough rock, well provided with excellent holds. At one point 
a rock-tower stood up on the ridge, which had to be turned 
by cutting along a steep ice-slope. The ice ran down very 
steeply on the left, and the rock overhung so much on the 
right that the party had to sidle round in a crouching 
attitude. 

After a time the way was barred by another gendarme, 
about 18 ft. high, and the leader climbed round it on the 
Argentiere side and disappeared behind, but immediately 
shouted back that this was the summit of the Aiguille Sans 
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Nom; and such it proved to be. Its top was barely 8 in. 
square, and was found to be unadorned by cairn or stone. 
Each in turn, as he climbed round, placed his hand on the 
top, which was reached at 9.18 a.m.; and then a small cairn. 
of three stones was built there. 

The height of the Aiguille Sans Nom I find stated as 
18,088 ft. We made no attempt to determine its height, as 
we were unprovided with a boiling-point thermometer or any 
other instruments. Perhaps I may be permitted to give a 
schoolboy’s account of the use of this instrument. Once in 
an examination I set the question : ‘ Explain how the height 
of a mountain may be found by boiling water on the top’; 
and one of the answers I received ran as follows: ‘If you go 
up a high mountain, it is so cold that when you boil water it 
will not boil. The natives, who live up there, think it is 
boiling, but travellers who come up on an expedition know it 
is not. So, if you boil water and it does not boil, you will 
know that you are so many thousand feet above the snow- 
line.’ 

After a halt of 7 minutes we climbed down the far side of 
the summit gendarme, which was nearly perpendicular and 
almost destitute of holds. Its descent was by no means 
easy, and it was just as if a difficult boulder had been pro- 
moted to be the summit of a peak. We now had a good 
view of the summit aréte, which we proposed to follow to 
the Aiguille Verte. It consisted of gendarmes and snow inter- 
mixed, and ran fairly horizontally for some distance. We 
soon took another brief halt of 7 minutes, and then climbed 
steadily along. Asa rule, we could scramble along the sky- 
line; but progress was not very rapid, and when at 10.87 we 
halted 27 minutes for a meal the summit of the Aiguille Sans 
Nom did not look very far behind us. Soon a precipitous 
gendarme barred our way, and we had to turn it on the 
Argentiere side by cutting round very steep ice; the ice was 
hard, and the step-cutting took so long that we began to 
feel very uncertain of our having time to complete the climb. 
However, we got round it, only to be confronted shortly 
afterwards by another rock-tower, which had to be turned in 
just the same way. These two rock-towers on the ridge are 
well shown in Mr. Sydney Spencer’s photograph from the 
Col des Grands Montets. After this the difficulties abated 
for a space, and we could make our way steadily along the 
ridge towards the snowy cap of the Aiguille Verte--the 
magnet that was drawing us on. : 

The rock now thinned out on the aréte, and snow took its 
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place; we made good progress for a time, till we were pulled 
up by a short snow aréte. It was so narrow that it 
approximated to Euclid’s definition of a line; and, in 
addition to this, it was so steep, and so powdery withal, that 
it seemed a marvel how it hung in position. We felt that if 
we tried to force our way up this there was a strong proba- 
bility of the whole structure collapsing with us. We were, 
fortunately, able to find a way round; and when we struck 
the road again, we found ourselves on a snow-aréte which we 
could see would lead us to the desired goal. It was steep 
and narrow in places, especially at one point, where we had 
to sit down and make our way cautiously along with one leg 
on each side. We could almost feel it crack at one point, 
and one of our guides afterwards confided to a Chamonix 
acquaintance that at that moment he would willingly have 
given ten francs to be safely across it. However, it stood 
firm, for we treated it very tenderly, and crawled along on 
our hands and knees when possible. 

Gradually the condition of the snow improved, our progress 
became quicker, the arete merged in the final snow-cap, and 
at 1.26 p.m. we walked at our ease on to the summit of the 
Aiguille Verte. Our guides were in high spirits at having 
made the first traverse of the Aiguille Sans Nom and a new 
way up the Aiguille Verte, and we spent 19 minutes on the 
summit, from which we enjoyed a clear and cloudless view in 
all directions. 

We considered our adventures over as we began the 
descent by the Moine ridge, with the idea of halting soon for 
a comfortable meal in some sunny spot out of the wind. 
But we soon found the rocks covered with snow and in the 
worst possible condition, and had to put forth our utmost 
exertions to get off the rocks before dark. We felt that every 
minute was precious, and it was not till 4.85 that we halted 
and snatched a hurried meal. After this much step-cutting 
was necessary, and we had continually to clear away powdery 
snow from the rock-ledges. Then we got on to a snow-slope, 
but found it in bad condition, and were obliged to kick steps 
backwards for a long time down the slope, and descend with 
great care, constantly driving our axes in as deep as possible. 
The Glacier de Talefre was still far below, and when at last 
we thought we saw a way off we found about another 
thousand feet of rock still awaiting us. We disregarded the 
conventional route, and clambered down where we could, and 
the last glimmer of daylight was fading away when we 
finally got off the rocks at 7.25 p.m. 
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We were now obliged, in the growing darkness, to traverse 
a trough which was twice raked by stones, two of us being 
hit by small ones, while larger ones whistled over our heads 
as we crouched against the slope. 

We now came to the bergschrund, and Démarchi, who was 
leading, cut steps down in the dark, while the rest of us 
rammed our axes in as far as possible and held on to his rope 
with all our strength. As we peered over we could barely 
see anything, and the bergschrund loomed out hke an 
immense chasm; but when our turn came to descend we 
found the reality not so bad as we had imagined. 

We lit the lanterns at 7.45, and came quickly down the 
snow, which was extremely soft ; we often sank in up to our 
knees, just as if it was still hot afternoon instead of night. 
We reached the moraine at 8.82, discarded the rope to which 
we had been attached for Just 203 hours, had a meal by a 
little stream, and started off again in half an hour. We soon 
struck the track from the Jardin, and found the iron 
stanchions that abound on it where it descends to the Mer 
de Glace very helpful by lantern light, although in broad 
daylight we should probably have despised the presence of 
such adventitious aids. We could now see the lights of the 
Montenvers in the distance, and they in return saw our 
lanterns, and inferred that we were safely on the way home. 
We came steadily down the Mer de Glace, got off at the usual 
spot, enjoyed a refreshing drink at the spring which supplies 
the Montenvers, came along the Ponts track, and reached the 
Montenvers at 12.5 a.m. Our expedition had lasted for 
24 hours 8 minutes, of which only 2 hours 11 minutes had 
been spent in halts, so that we had been actually on the 
move for 21 hours 52 minutes. 


A Day oN THE GLACIER DE Morry. 
By A. C. DOWNER. 


BRIGHT summer afternoon at Zinal, a merry strolling 
A party, guides, a porter, we ourselves, ladies and a friend 
to see us start, the Besso standing up in the sunlight, the 
Navigenze roaring over the stones, the Hotel Durand behind 
us, and 5.10 p.m. of the clock on July 28, 1902; these are the 
colours on the palette of memory. We wandered on together 
as far as the bridge, and then our friends bade us farewell, 
kodaking us pitilessly as we turned to go. Our party con- 
sisted of Messrs. G. E. Gask, J. Walter Robson, and the 
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writer, with Elie Vianin and Louis Theytaz. The porter 
came to carry up blankets to our camping-place and bring 
them down again next morning. On the top of these he 
carried sundry long loaves for the next twenty-four hours. 

At 7.15 p.m., after a march on which we 


In friendly chat 
Now talked of this and then of that, 


we reached a herdsman’s hut on the Alpe de 1’Allée, which, 
in the absence of the regulation cabane, was to be our hotel. 
There was no front door, and the floor was extremely moist, 
but a blazing fire was soon made, and a repast served which 
even the late Maison Dorée could not have surpassed. Then, 
when the diners out 
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in that happy, careless, comfortable state, with all the 
worries of life behind and the prospect of a good day before, 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 


and song and story filled up the hours until the fire burned 
low and the psychological moment arrived when 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. 


The concert died down, harmony was hushed, and, before 
turning in, we gazed out into the night. 

The sun had set, the sky was serene and clear, and the 
moon, nearly full, 


Cluster’d around by all her starry fays, 
was shining 
With all her might. 


There stood Besso; he had not moved. There were Weiss- 
horn, Schallihorn, Rothhorn, Gabelhorn, and all the other 
horns, on the great grat to the east. Inspiring was the scene, 
inspiring the sky, inspiring the silence. | 

We turned again. My two companions betook themselves 
to the wooden shelf whereon the herdsmen sleep. The guides 
found quarters in a neighbouring hut. I chose some flat 
stones for a camp bed. Each man rolled himself in his 
blanket. As there was an absence of door, and we had 
omitted to stop up the chinks, air was plentiful and chilly to 
the legs. One’s only resource was turning over between 
spells not of sleep, but of a blessed dreamy state, in which 
one could still feel the mighty hills that seemed to watch 
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around us, and hear the never-ceasing sound of the stream 
below and the occasional roar of the nocturnal avalanche. 

Two a.m. We have had enough of this, and so I get up 
and start a fire. The others soon join in; the guides come 
up; breakfast follows in due course. ‘ Good-bye, porter. 
Take care of those blankets. Pick up your traps, all of you.’ 
And off we go at 3.87 a.m. by the light of the moon. 


What power is this? What witchery wins my feet 
To peaks so sheer they scorn the cloaking snow 
All silent as the emerald gulfs below, 
Down whose ice-walls the wings of twilight beat ? 
What thrill of earth and heaven,—most wild, most sweet,— 
What answering pulse that all the senses know, 
Comes leaping from the ruddy eastern glow, 
Where, far away, the skies and mountains meet ? 


Ah! what indeed? It is thine, great Mother; thine, Natura 
benigna. 

By stony slopes and slopes of snow, halting three times 
on the way, we reached the Col de l’Allée at 6.12 a.m., and 
sat down to another breakfast, to look at the panorama, and 
to take some photographs. Here the great stretch of the 
Moiry Glacier came into sight, the scene of our coming day’s 
work. Looking back, we took one more gaze at the Zinal 
mountains and, turning west, saw far away the well-recognised 
peaks and ridges of Arolla. But in the middle distance, 
flanking the left edge of the Moiry glacier, was the ridge, 
little known and seldom visited, that we had come to explore, 
stretching northward from the Pointe de Bricolla, and 
including the Dents des Rosses, the two Pointes de Mourti, 
and the Za de l’Ano. 

Leaving the col at 7 o'clock, we took a southerly course, 
skirting round the Pigne de l’Allée on our left, and keeping 
high up on the slopes. On two former occasions I had 
ascended the Pigne, the last time being in 1895, when, with 
one other friend, I made the passage of the Col de la Pointe de 
Bricolla, camping for the night on the Alpe de Bricolla; but 
that, as Kipling says, is another stury. This time we spent 
no energy in getting up the Pigne, nor did we turn aside to 
mount the Bouquetin, a mere half-hour’s walk; but, keeping 
steadily southwards, we drew towards the head of the glacier 
till, opposite the Pointe de Bricolla, we made a sweep, first 
south and then north-west, striking for the west side of it. 
By this détour we saved ourselves much crevassed and broken 
glacier; and as the snow was good, after about half an 
hour’s going on the néve on the left side of the glacier, we 
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struck the bergschrund directly below the Col de Moiry, and 
crossed it. 


I trod her snow-bridge, for the moon was bright, 
Her icicle-arch across the sheer crevasse. 


Or, if it was not the moon, it was the other luminary that 
rules the day, since by this time it was9 a.m. Twenty minutes 
more up a steep snow-slope brought us to the col, and here 
we consumed half an hour and more provender. 

Now came the most interesting bit of the ascent, the S.E. 
ridge of the E. Pointe de Mourti, which, without any special 
difficulty, is a genuine little rock climb and quite pleasant. 
One of my companions still tells how we straddled a knife- 
edge 30 ft. long, while the other recalls how, like experienced 
criminals, we circumvented a gendarme and stealthily nego- 
tiated rotten securities. 10.40 a.m. found us on the summit, 
and, as we had plenty of time, we indulged ourselves for 
50 minutes by basking in the sun, gazing upon the landscape, 
and absorbing various refreshments, while one hardened 
offender is credibly reported to have taken five minutes of 
delicious slumber. 

Our friends the guides, under the impression that we were 
to return by the way we had come up, had left the ruck- 
sacks on the rocks below, but as by this time we had decided 
to descend the N.E. aréte, they had to go back for them. By 
and by they reappeared, and at 11.30 we began the descent, 
for about 500 feet of which we kept to the aréte, afterwards 
turning right and going down the hard steep snow on the east 
face. At first we had to proceed slowly, cutting steps; but 
soon a series of exhilarating glissades conducted us quickly 
and pleasantly to the glacier, just above the icefall, opposite 
to the Col de l’Allee. Here the far-darting Apollo began to 
discharge his arrows upon us, and dreadful was the twang of 
his silver bow; but though fagged with heat and the soft 
snow, by strict attention to business we reached the col at 
43 minutes past noon, and quickly recovering ourselves came 
rapidly down by a more direct route than we had used in 
ascending. Here some of the party had their first experience 
of a method of descent that has obtained favour of late on steep 
snow gradients, turning face to the slope, kicking steps down- 
ward, and using hands and feet. More glissades followed, 
and soon the Alp came into view, from which we wandered 
down to hotel and dinner, swinging along the valley path in 
time to our songs, well content with our day and ourselves, 
and full of sunny reminiscences. 
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THREE WEEKS IN THE WESTERN AND CENTRAL GRAIANS. 
By F. BAKER-GABB. 


T is interesting, when looking through the volumes of the 

‘Alpine Journal,’ to notice how some districts, discovered 

in very early times and announced with due pomp and cir- 

cumstance by their explorers, have since tended gradually to 

disappear into an obscurity fitfully illuminated by an occa- 
sional new expedition or Alpine note. 

Such a fate appeared to have attended the mountains of 
which I propose to write: they figure frequently in the earlier 
numbers of the Journal; then follows a long interval, during 
which only those who study the publications of the French 
and Italian Alpine Clubs have had their attention drawn to 
the claims of the district. Now the interesting papers con- 
tributed by Mr. Alfred Holmes,* Mr. J. J. Withers,t Mr. 
W. A. Briggs, { and Mr. Longstaff§ have again thrown light 
upon these parts, and I am tempted to add my experiences 
of a short holiday taken there three years ago. 

I first realised something of the extent of the region to be 
visited when looking through Chapter V. of the new edition 
of Ball, a book which, I may say, is quite indispensable for 
these parts, and excites more admiration at its completeness 
the more it is studied. In this I saw that three sections are 
required for the Western and Central Graians, while one 
suffices for the Grand Paradis district (Eastern Graians), a 
proportion which suggested numerous gaps in the red lines of 
travel requiring attention. 

July 1900 found us on our way. The approaches were 
easy enough: the night train from Paris took my wife and 
myself, by the Mont Cenis route, to Chambéry, beyond which 
the line branches through Albertville to Moutiers Salins, its 
present terminus. An eiectric tramway takes you in half an 
hour to Brides les Bains, where there is time for luncheon 
before the arrival of the diligence, which, starting from 
Moutiers, can be joined at Brides, and arrives at Pralognan, 
a convenient first halting-place, in time for dinner. The 
Hotel de la Grande Casse et du Petit Mont Blanc (it provides 
even in its title for expeditions large and small, for the 
climber and the water-drinker) is a charmingly situated hotel, 
standing at a height of about 4,672 ft., in the midst of 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xx. p. 318. + zbid. vol. xxi. p. 158. 
t wbid. vol. xxi. p. 215. § tbid. vol. xxi. p. 377. 
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beautiful meadows, with pine-woods close at hand and beds 
of wild strawberries to afford suitable occupation for an off- 
day. The hotel is stone-built, it has cold water laid on to the 
bedrooms, a plentiful supply of really hot water upstairs, and 
other arrangements quite up to modern requirements. At 
the time of our arrival on July 7 there were but few visitors, 
but before we left on the 16th there were perhaps fifty, and 
many more expected: it is much visited as an after-cure by 
those who have been taking the baths at Brides, and their 
regular season appears to commence in the middle of July, 
though the hotel is open in June. On our arrival we were 
presented with a circular setting out the attractions of the 
place, the tariffs for guides and porters, and the numerous 
and varied modes of payment at the hotel. We selected the 
form of pension that appeared most inclusive, with very 
satisfactory results. Candles in the hotel and coffee out of it 
were our only extras—curious exceptions of small consequence, 
for which, no doubt, some subtle reason exists. We spent 
the first day after our arrival—a Sunday—in wondering how 
the framer of the circular could have ventured to assert that 
‘la temperature y est douce sans transition brusque,’ and 
when evening came invaded the next room for more blankets ; 
but the following morning proved warmer, or, perhaps, as the 
maid who discovered our robbery told us, ‘we had become 
less timid of the air.’ The sun shone, and we turned our 
thoughts to guides. Several proved to be available, and from 
what we saw and heard the guides at Pralognan are probably 
the best in this district, one of them, at all events, being 
evidently of repute in all the neighbouring places we visited. 
We engaged Auguste Amiez as guide, with Marcellen Amiez 
as porter, and started after lunch for the Refuge de 1a Vanoise, 
about 8 hours off, to sleep out for the Grande Casse, which 
is the highest peak at Pralognan (12,668 ft.), or, indeed, in 
the Western and Central Graians. We found a man in charge 
of the Refuge, who told us we were its first occupants for the 
year: he had just been busy airing all the effects in the sun ; 
so with clean straw and dry blankets we were able to make 
ourselves very comfortable. A quantity of snow had fallen 
in the last few days, and lay in large patches on the way to 
and round the hut, so we anticipated some tiring work for 
our first ascent of the season. Next morning, July 10, 
starting early by lantern-light, we crossed the Lac Long, 
which was frozen hard, and reaching the right bank of the 
glacier ascended on snow. Higher up, some 3 hours from the 
hut, the slope steepened, and from that point the new-fallen 
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snow made the ascent laborious: the layer was thick enough 
to render step-cutting unnecessary, but the steps trampled in 
it broke away and let one down with annoying frequency. We 
climbed a narrow snow coulvir among rocks, and by the snow 
above reached the ridge overlooking the Col de la Grande 
Casse. Here a magnificent view greeted us: nearly all the 
peaks in these parts are admirable view points; situated 
between the mountains of Dauphine and the Mont Blanc 
range they command a grand prospect on all sides, and, after 
recognising old friends, there was on this day the added 
interest of seeing for the first time the new peaks whose 
better acquaintance we hoped to make before long. The 
ridge to the top was somewhat corniced, but gave little 
trouble except near the summit, where the slope on each side 
was very steep, and the ridge composed of unconsolidated 
freshly fallen snow. The actual highest point was little more 
than an overhanging snow-wreath, so, a few feet below it, we 
flattened out the ridge as a resting-place, and were content. 

We did not rest long, however, for Amiez, rightly I think, 
was anxious to get down the slopes we had come up before 
the sun had time to lonsen the new snow. Our descent was 
uneventful, and we were back in the hotel at Pralognan by a 
quarter to four, having started on the ascent from the hut at 
2.15 a.M. Our times, excluding halts, were 6 hours’ slow 
going from the hut to the top, and for the descent 2 hours 
from the top to the hut, and two hours and a quarter from 
the hut to the hotel. Next day the peak was ascended by 
Mr. Davy from the Col de la Grande Casse, an expedition 
which with so much new snow must have presented consider- 
able ditticulty. 

We devoted the next couple of days to strolling about, our 
furthest walk being to the Col des Saulces, at the N. foot of 
the Petit Mont Blanc, on the way to which we found a 
wonderful variety of flowers. On July 13, with the same 
guides, we started up the valley of the Doron, running S. 
from Pralognan, to sleep at the Ritort chalets, some two hours 
and a half from the hotel, preparatory to an ascent of the 
Aiguille de Polset. Sleeping in chalets we found to be some- 
what of a speciality of these parts; but, after a fair trial, we 
decided that it must be classed as an experience rather than 
a pleasure. However, on this occasion our quarters for the 
night were comfortable enough: we had a good supply of 
fresh hay in the corner of a landing for our bedchamber, 
with a private door of our own to the outside air, and were 
initiated into the process of Gruyéres cheese making. Our 
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first conversational advances to the head cheese-maker were 
not altogether successful, and our delicately insinuated praise 
of the surroundings fell on unheeding ears; but presently 
this was explained ; our cheese-maker was not a native. ‘ Had 
we travelled in the mountains much?’ he asked. We replied 
suitably and modestly. ‘Perhaps we had been as far as 
Switzerland?’ We owned that we had, and I hastened to 
show my knowledge of the country by a glib mention of one 
or two Alpine centres. Still we had not touched the right 
chord. ‘Had we ever been in Freiburg?’ I was floored, 
but my wife came to the rescue with timely reminiscences of 
Chateau d’Oex and Rossiniéres, their pastures and their cows ; 
and an intimacy was established which lasted till the cheese 
was made, and we retired to our hay. Our friend came from 
near Gruyeres, he told us, but was engaged here for the 
season to superintend the cheese-making. The summer before 
he had been similarly employed at some chalets on the Col 
Ferret. 

Our guides, I suppose, slept badly. We turned out of our 
hay submissively when they woke us, drank some coffee, ate 
without appetite, and started off, to find on a reference to 
the watch that it was just 12.30. However, there was a 
brilliant moon, which lasted till daylight, so our progress was 
easy and pleasant. Our way lay at first up the valley path, 
and then mounted gradually up and round the slopes on the 
W., leaving the Lac Blanc below us on our left hand. We 
mounted the Lac Blanc Glacier, a branch of the Glacier de 
Gébroulaz, covered with snow, which at this early hour was 
in perfect condition. Our guide told us, however, that the 
glacier varied considerably, and that later in the year some 
parts were often much crevassed and difficult. 

From the head of the glacier we ascended to and passed 
the base of the snow-cone seen from Pralognan (8,480 m.), 
and following the snow-ridge between it and the highest point 
gained the summit (3,538 m. = 11,608 ft.) by a three minutes’ 
scramble up easy rocks. The peak overlooks Modane, in the 
valley of the Arc, and on the other side of the valley are the 
Aiguilles d’Arves and the mountains of Dauphiné, so that it 
offers a magnificent prospect for those who wish to recall the 
pleasures of a past visit to Dauphine, or for those who wish 
to see in anticipation something of the enjoyment that a 
future visit will give. We had reached the summit of our 
peak soon after half-past five, so that, even after a long 
period of rest, it was still quite early when we turned to 
descend, and the snow remained hard and firm. We walked 
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down leisurely, but when we came to the Ritort chalets, and 
found there was still ample time to reach Pralognan for lunch, 
mountain fare, shaken up in knapsacks, seemed unsuitable 
for our needs, and we returned down the valley to make 
amends for the dinner we had missed on the preceding night. 

We had left the Ritort chalets for the ascent at 12.30, and 
reached Pralognan on our return at 11, of which time we had 
taken 44 hours walking for the ascent from the chalets to the 
summit and + hours for the descent from the summit to 
Pralognan. 

The expedition is a very beautiful one, perfectly easy, and, 
by sleeping at the chalets, quite practicable for moderate 
walkers. For those who do not mind the additional walk up 
the valley it could be done without sleeping out; but in this 
case it would be well to start very early, as soft snow or 
finding the glacier crevassed would make a considerable 
difference in the time needed for the ascent. 

Many good expeditions remained to be made from Pra- 
lognan: the Dome de Chasseforét, in the centre of the great 
icefields of the Glaciers de la Vanoise, the Grand Bec de 
Pralognan, and the Pointe de la Gliére, a rock climb with 
which our guide tempted us, as well as more distant peaks. 
At this time, too, the rocky point N. of the Col de la Grande 
Casse—to be called, I believe, the Aiguille de Lepéna— 
remained unconquered, though it duly figured on the printed 
list of tarifis as encore vierge, with the significant entry in 
the prices, « débattre. It was, however, in the safe keeping 
of a French climber, who had made, we were told, several 
attempts upon it, and triumphed shortly after our departure. 
We heard, however, that there still remained another similar 
attraction, which would appear on the list next season, as a 
younger sister is permitted to make her début when the elder 
has been suitably married off. We had, however, to resist 
these varied inducements to a longer stay, for we desired to 
visit other parts of the district, and having driven up the 
valley on our arrival decided to make our exit by a pass and 
the Dent Parrachée. 

On July 16 accordingly we started at 5 o’clock and walked 
with our guides over the Col d’Aussois, a pass which leaves 
the Doron valley at the Ritort chalets, where we had slept, 
for the Aiguille de Polset, and on the other side descends to 
Modane, though the Col de Chaviére is the more direct and 
shorter pass to that place. We, however, after descending 
from the col, bore round the hill slopes to the E., and so in 
13 hr. from the top of the col, or 6 hrs. from Pralognan, 
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reached the Fournache chalets, where we were to spend the 
night. The cattle had only come up a week before, but we 
found a very pleasant woman in charge,’ who was most 
pleased to do everything for our comfort, gave us very good 
quarters, and supplied us with fresh eggs, an unexpected 
luxury. 

Next morning, July 17, we again started very early, at 
12.20, by moonlght, made our way to the head of the 
valley and entered upon the couloir which leads up to the 
Col de |’Arpont on the 8.W. ridge of the peak. Ball mentions 
guardedly that the col ‘is attained with difficulty,’ a discreet 
reference to the horrible slope of shifting shale that has to 
be ascended. By discreet movements you are able to mount 
a few feet, and then an unfortunate slip, followed by a hope- 
less struggle, lands you considerably below the point you 
started from. From the col the ascent lay over easy but 
very loose rocks, mixed with shale and stones, keeping always 
on the northern side of the ridge; near the top the way lies 
close to the ridge up a slope of what we found to be hard 
snow in which we cut steps to the top, avoiding the cornice 
which hung over the southern side. The peak afforded a 
grand view, though, indeed, in every description of these 
peaks this may be taken for granted ; in looking through Ball 
we were at first amused to read of apparently each peak that 
it commanded a most marvellous panorama, or that the 
panorama was one of the most splendid in the Graians, or 
some similar phrase, but certainly the writer was Justified. 

Returning to the col we descended a few rocks and then 
snow to the Glacier de la Dent Parrachée, which we followed 
down without difficulty to its foot, and leaving it on its 
left bank reached the chalets of Les Trois Granges. The 
descent into the valley beneath was steep and hot in the 
full blaze of a morning sun, and we were pleased when we 
found ourselves seated in the Hotel du Lion d’Or at Ther- 
mignon with a jug of beer and lemonade before us. The 
little hotel proved very comfortable, and the hostess most 
attentive: we were regaled with trout brought from the Lac 
du Mont Cenis, and kept in a reservoir for ‘use, and garden 
strawberries from a riverside garden of which the owners 
were justly proud. Rumours of peaceful wars were in the 
air, mule batteries were passing on their summer progress 
over the neighbouring passes; but neither here nor elsewhere 
in our tour did we find any restrictions upon our movements 
or our photography—attentions which we escaped, no doubt, 
by remaining on one side of the frontier. © 
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Next morning the diligence from Modane took us to the 
Chalet Hotel at Bonneval-sur-Arc, a well-planned and well- 
placed centre within easy reach of numberless climbs adapted 
for those who, without attempting great things, enjoy occa- 
sional freedom from professional aid. We, however, were 
bound for Val d’Isere, and stayed at Bonneval for one day 
only, which I spent in an ascent of the Central Levanna 
(8,640 m.=11,943 ft.) in the company of Culet, one of the 
two guides of the place We walked up the valley to the 
Glacier de la Source de |l’Arc, and then mounted the slopes 
of the Ouille de Pariote, on the right bank of the glacier, so as 
to reach its upper slopes at a high level. Crossing these on 
snow we reached the 8.W. rocky face and mounted it without 
any difficulty, principally over boulders and stones, to the 
final rocks which form the summit. The top is quite satis- 
factory: it provides good resting-places, and would be 
uncomfortable to fall from. On our descent we were joined 
by six Italian labourers on their way over the Col Girard, 
armed with scythes to assist in the hay harvest in the Are 
valley. We had left Bonneval at 2.30 and returned at 
8 o’clock, having taken in actual walking about 52 hours for 
the ascent and 34 hours for the descent. 

Next day, July 20, with Culet to carry our things, we 
walked over the Col d’Iseran by a good mule path to the 
Hotel Moris, Val d’Isere. This presented another type. At 
Pralognan we had been in mountain luxury, at Bonneval in 
mountain simplicity, and here at first sight we feared we 
had reached mountain uncertainty. The house is curiously 
built and rambling, full of dark corners, with unexpected 
steps to trip you up; and from the back you can walk into 
your bedroom without visiting the lower floor—a constructional 
convenience well adapted for an unostentatious return from 
an expedition. We had allotted to us a spacious bedroom, 
which, with a kind of ante-room attached to it, occupied the 
greater part of one floor; but our surprise came when the 
dinner arrived. This proved excellent, and the cooking and 
provisions for climbing we were given throughout our stay 
were all that could be wished. It has, I think, never 
happened to me elsewhere to have my cold meat and butter 
protected from the heat of a rucksack by cooling leaves. 

The morning after our arrival my wife and I started 
about half-past three for the Pointe de la Galise (8,845 m. 
=10,975 ft.). The path up the valley follows the Isére 
through the gorge of Malpasset towards its source to the 
C.A.F. hut at Prarion. Going thence up the right bank 
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of the Nielet torrent, we reached the Glacier de la Galise, 
and leaving the route of the Col de la Galise, which crosses 
over the range to Ceresole, climbed the rocky wall bounding 
the glacier to the N., and then by easy snow-slopes reached 
the summit. Unfortunately it had begun to rain, so we 
saw little and soon turned to descend again. We sheltered 
several times on our way back to the hotel, which we reached 
a little before 1 o’clock, having taken 5 hours 20 min. 
walking for the ascent and 84 hours for the descent. The 
expedition is a very pleasant one, and the summit should 
command a grand view on a clear day.* Our next peak 
was the Pointe de la Sana (8,450 m.=11,819 ft.); but here 
again we were somewhat robbed of the expected view by 
a shifting mist, which afforded us only transient glimpses 
of the beautiful snows of the Grande Motte opposite. From 
Val d’Isére there is no need, as Ball appears to suggest, to 
go round by the Col de la Rocheure to make the ascent of 
the peak. From the chalets of le Manchet we went up the 
left bank of the Charvet torrent, and so straight to the 
Glacier de la Barme de ]’Ours, the position of which does not 
appear to be correctly shown on the French map. We 
mounted moraine and the glacier without difficulty to the col 
between la Barme de |’Ours and the Pointe de la Sana, and 
reached the summit by its easy E. ridge in 44 hours from the 
hotel, the descent taking us 24 hours. 

This was on July 24, and the following day—July 24—we 
devoted to a lovely sub-Alpine walk. Starting quite early, we 
walked through the forest of the Combe de la Thouviére to 
the beautiful upland pastures of Grand Pra, from which we 
crossed the Col de Fresse, and so reached the path leading to 
the Col de la Leisse. Hence, in order to get a better view 
of the Grande Motte, we mounted to the Glacier de la Grande 
Motte, on the N.E. of the peak, and crossed it to its highest 
point, where it begins to fall towards the Val de Peisey. A 
ridge of shale furnished a convenient resting place from 
which we enjoyed the most magnificent view in all directions, 
the day being perfectly clear. Mont Blanc—which we had 
already seen finely from the Grand Pra—Mont Pourri, the 
Grande Motte itself, and the steep slopes of the Grande Casse 
stretching up from the narrow cut of the Col de la Grande 
Casse beneath it. Returning after a long period of rest and 
enjoyment to the path of the Col de la Leisse, we followed it 
downwards to the Lac de Tignes, and returned to Val d’Isére 


* One of the finest in the Western Alps.—Eb. Alpine Journal. 
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over the Pas de la Thouviére. From near the top of the 
pass, looking over the Granges des Marais, on the opposite 
side of the valley, there is the most beautiful view of Mont 
Blanc possible to imagine. We saw it in a perfect light, 
with the afternoon sun shining full upon the central mass 
of the mountain; the rest of the range was hidden from 
view, leaving no trace of the steps by which so majestic a 
height is attained; and the monarch stood out alone against 
a clear sky, seeming almost to belong to another world. 
From the pass itself the rest of the range towards the Col de 
Miage is seen, but the view, though more extensive, is less 
impressive. Our whole round had taken us, including 
numerous and lengthy halts, about 12 bours’ easy walking, 
and most enjoyable throughout. In the evening we sat down 
nine to dinner, all English—an event, I should imagine, 
without precedent in the annals of the Val d’Isére. 

On the 26th I started with a guide—Frederick Rond, of 
Fornet, a village near—to make the ascent of the Tsanteleina, 
a beautiful peak which by the route from the 8. now usually 
followed is easy of access. We reached the upper portion 
of the glacier by the west extremity of the band of rocks 
separating it from the lower portion, a route which seems 
more direct than climbing them at the E. end, as Ball 
recommends, mounted snow-slopes, some step-cutting being 
needed near the top, and so reached the very easy rocks of 
the summit (11,881 ft.) in 44 hours’ walking from the hotel. 
The day was beautifully clear and the view most extensive. 
A descent of 24 hours completed a most delightful expedition. 
Next day many troops arrived, with mules, guns, and a band. 
The officers stayed at the hotel for some days, but the 
resources of the hotel proved quite equal to the occasion, and 
we benefited by the band. 

On the 28th I started for the Aiguille de la Grande 
Sassiere, accompanied by Mr. Hugh Smith, who consented to 
forego for one day the study of historical authorities where- 
with to confound examiners in order to taste the new 
experience of a mountain expedition. The point is the 
highest in the Central Graians (8,756 m =12,323 ft.), and 
would be more properly ascended from Tignes were it not 
that the accommodation in that village remains as primitive 
as when it was described by the early teachers of our art. 
The walk, however, of 14 hour down the road from Val d’Isere 
to the point where you branch off counts for little, for the day 
is not along one. With Frederick Rond as guide, we took 
something under 6 hours for the ascent and 84 hours for the 
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descent, our route being along the W. buttress. The ascent 
is longer and less interesting than that of the Tsanteleina. 

Our time for departure had come, and our boxes were 
packed and despatched down the valley, while we, with Rond, 
crossed the Col de la Tourne (8,071 ft.) to sleep at the Plagne 
chalets in the Val de Peisey for an ascent of the Mont 
Pourri from the S.E. Our guide told us that the Club hut 
where the night is spent for the northern routes has fallen 
down ; in any case it would be a lengthy matter to get to it 
from Val d’Isere. Throughout our stay we had _ been 
extremely favoured by the weather. Of rain there had been 
a fair quantity, but, with a consideration for the require- 
ments of the climber which is sometimes lacking, it had 
fallen as a rule of an evening only—usually in heavy thunder- 
storms, commencing at four or five o’clock. With this 
peculiarity in view, we started in good time for the chalets, a 
walk of about 4? hours, and so had the afternoon before us to 
view the accommodation. Our afternoon was enlivened by 
watching the boy of the chalets clear out a stable, which he 
accomplished quite in the Herculean method by diverting a 
considerable stream through it. This was interesting enough 
until our repose was broken by the sudden realisation of the 
fact that the stream, altered in character by the work it had 
been called upon to perform, was heading for the door of our 
living, eating, and sleeping department, which lay below the 
level of the yard. The boy seemed to regard with entire 
equanimity the prospect of spending the night in a kind of 
lake dwelling surrounded by liquid manure, so we had to 
eall to our rescue all we had forgotten of laws of motion of 
liquid bodies, and finally saved the situation ; but practical 
engineering in carpet slippers, perched on precarious stepping- 
stones, presents many difficulties. The proprietor insisted on 
giving up his bed to us for the night, and this proved better 
than appearances suggested, though it was bitterly cold, and 
he, the guide, the boy, and the dog, who slept together on the 
floor, must have passed an uncomfortable time. 

Rond and I started off next morning by lantern-light, and 
had an interesting climb up the Mont Pourri. On the top 
ridge we encountered the full force of a strong and bitterly 
cold north wind, and as steps had to be cut all the way we 
had a hard fight to get to the top. Mont Blanc was superb 
on the ascent, but it was too cold to make any halt on the 
summit of our peak (3,788 m. = 12,428 ft.), and we turned 
at once to descend, without even going down to the cairn, 
which is a few feet below the highest point on the ridge 
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leading to the Dome de la Sache. The top part took 
us 14 hour up and down, and it was a relief to get once 
more below the ridge and be sheltered from the wind. 
The’ rest of the descent was made in warm sunshine, 
and we regained the chalets in 8 hours 20 min. from the 
top, the ascent having taken us 5 hours. Hence Rond 
returned to Val d’Isere, while my wife and I walked down 
the valley to Bourg St. Maurice, for which Ball allots four 
hours; an allowance we considerably exceeded. The Hotel 
des Voyageurs is labelled by Ball as ‘not good,’ but we found 
it very comfortable and moderate, and our experience was 
confirmed by others. Next morning we took the 11 o’clock 
diligence to Moutiers, caught the 2.47 train, and arrived at 
Chambery in time for dinner at the Grand Hotel de France. 

Be it said, in conclusion, that anyone who thinks ot visiting 
these parts will be sure of finding good accommodation at 
Pralognan, Bonneval, and Val d’Isere, the principal centres on 
the French side of the chain. He will find plenty of expedi- 
tions to be made, most of them short, and all commanding 
extensive panoramic views. The ascents are scarcely to be 
recommended from a purely climbing point of view, for, with 
the exception of the Grande Casse and the Mont: Pourri, those 
we made were, as we found them, distinctly simple, and the 
majority of the peaks appeared by the ordinary route to 
present similar characteristics. But if this 1s considered a 
defect, there are modes of rectifying it. The people are 
pleasant, access to the district is easy, it forms a convenient 
half-way house between the great peaks of Dauphine on the 
one hand and of Courmayeur on the other, and those who 
may elect to spend a part at least of their holidays in the 
Central and Western Graians will, I think, have no reason to 
regret their choice. 


Tae BasteERN PRAK OF THE PLATTENHORNER. 


By tHe Epiror. 


We Tempest Anderson and I were waiting a day or 

two at the Torrent Alp before Francois and Sylvain 
Pession joined us last August some time was spent in photo- 
graphy. I had succeeded in persuading Anderson that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to devote to the photography of 
alpine flowers some of that skill which he has so successfully 
bestowed upon snow-peaks and volcanoes. But when he was 
good enough to fall in with my suggestion my task began to 
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be a difficult one, for I was now called upon to suggest suitable 
subjects. Many choice tufts had fallen victims—some to the 
hunger and others to the hoofs of the cattle. But the plants 
I selected, after some discussion, met with more or less 
approval, and were duly photographed in the presence of the 
mothers of the herd, to say nothing of a possible future father 
of herds, who with very gruff utterance and truculent gestures 
gave us to understand that he meant some day to be in a 
position to speak with his enemies on the mountain side. I 
hope some time to say more of these flower photographs. 
The patience required to ‘take’ them successfully was exces- 
sive. Every wretched little breath—I will not say gust—of 
wind shook the frail stems of the beautiful creatures to such 
an extent that a successful photograph seemed impossible. If, 
like Ulysses, the photographer could persuade Aolus to give 
him the winds in a bag, he might—but no—he would have to 
be more exigent than the son of Laertes, for not even one 
wind must be left free, or woe to the photograph. Woe also 
to the suggester of flower photography. ‘Oh, yes, the 
camera’s all right, but look at the flower—what do you call 
the thing? How is anybody to take a subject that shakes 
like that ?’ ‘ Yes, it is difficult.’ ‘ Difficult? It’s impossible !’ 
Then fortune favoured us; the wind ceased, and the desired 
work was done. 

We visited the Torrenthorn, a fine view-point ; the Galm- 
horn, another such spot; and other places; but to me the 
Plattenhorner and the bare gaunt cliffs of the Rinderhorn, 
where decay’s fingers had been so busy that but little beauty 
lingered there, were the chief attraction. But the greatest 
attraction of all was the ridge leading up to the eastern head 
of the eastern point of the Plattenhorner. The peak, of 
course, is of small altitude, but seen across the basin of 
Leukerbad, it was distinctly imposing, and when I read of the 
Plattenhorner in Mr. Hasler’s ‘ Climbers’ Guide’ that, so far 
as could be known, they had not been climbed, that eastern 
peak immediately became most desirable. 

On August 18 we went up to the Gemmi, where we found 
the Hotel Wildstrubel much enlarged and improved. I 
believe whilst we were there seventy travellers were accommo- 
dated on one night, and the head waitress told ue that on 
one occasion this summer eighty-four tourists had slept 
there. Some of these were, in a new sense, birds of passage ; 
or perhaps I should say, birds of passages. 

On August 14 Anderson and Sylvain departed to the scene 
of the Altels avalanche (of 1895) to take photographs, while 
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Francois and I started for the Plattenhdrner. As we went, 
the day continued to improve, and the weather became 
delightful. We passed quite an unusual number of little 
alpine plants in flower when we had turned off to the right 
from the road to Kandersteg, and on the afternoon of the 
same day, after our return from the Plattenhorner, I found 
large numbers of blossoms among the rocks on the other side 
of the road. I have noticed, in common probably with most 
travellers, that the flowers that one remembers best vary 
in different seasons. This year Ranunculus alpestris and 
Androsace ylacialis made the strongest Impression on my 
memory, the former being, at any rate during the period of our 
stay there, the special flower of the Torrent Alp. (rentiana 
purpurea was in many places very conspicuous. 

We had already discovered that there were cairns on the 
two higher peaks of the Plattenhérner. We therefore decided 
to try the most eastern point, more especially as we wished 
to examine its ridge, which runs down towards the Alte 
Gemmi, and is so conspicuous from the Torrent Alp. The 
northern face of the mountain consists of smooth slabs, but 
examination discovered a fault in the middle of the line of 
slabs well to the cast, and to that we directed our course. 
We scrambled up without difficulty, and soon reached the 
western head of our peak. There we found a cairn evidently 
of some ace. 

We were both impressed by the terrible precipices which 
fell sheer for hundreds of feet. Even here many little alpine 
plants successfully braved the storms of a home as bleak and 
battered as could well be imagined. An examination of our 
surroundings showed that the eastern head of our peak was 
higher than the western nead on which we were stand- 
ing. Francois estimated the difference between the two at 
2 metres. It took us five minutes to reach this eastern 
head. 

On it we built a cairn. The ridge falling to the AlteGemmi 
was seductively steep and sharp in appearance, but a brief 
inspection decided us to let it alone. The rocks were 
obviously so rotten, and so many loose stones lay about, that 
serious risk would have been incurred in attempting its 
descent, so we consoled ourselves with the panorama and the 
‘ flower in the crannied wall.” The view of the great moun- 
tains from the Fletschhorn to Mont Blane was splendid, but 
there was just that touch of menace in the latter to bid us 
make the most of our fine weather, for his head was cloud- 
covered. The Bietschhorn was the monarch of the east, 
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with the pretty little sharp-pointed Wilerhorn in attendance 
upon him. 

Many alpine plants grew upon both points of our peak, 
some in cracks and crevices on the very edge of the preci- 
pices. The most striking amongst them were masses of 
Saxifraga oppositifolia (now out of flower), such as the one 
shown in Anderson’s photograph. This photograph was 
chosen as typical of the many plants which we found amongst 
the rocks on the Torrent Alp. 

Then we lunched and fell to contidential talk, not only on 
mountains, but on many other topics. Those who engage 
first this puide und then that may be well served, and may 
enjoy the pleasure of knowing a brave and tr ustworthy man, 
but to enjoy such pleasures to the full the traveller and the 
guide must have made many expeditions together. 

By-and-by we returned to the western head, and then 
followed the ridge to the great gap between our peak and the 
one next to the west. Here there was a gully, which we gazed 
at with amazement. Its walls were excessively steep, and 
seemed to be slowly crumbling away. Descent or ascent 
appeared alike impossible, Even here an alpine cress and 
saxifrages were growing freely. Below the savage cliffs the 
eye fell on a steep green ridge, then on pastures, and then on 
the forest, on the other side of a@ little valley opposite the 
Torrenthorn. The confining walls, while they narrowed the 
view, intensified its impressiveness; for seen at the foot of 
such a-pitiless wall even an ordinary green meadow takes to 
itself a glow and a fascination which it is far from possessing 
when surveyed from the edge of the village or the skirts of 
the forest. 

Then we hurried down, for Francois thought haste advis- 
able, as the sun was shining on the face of the mountain and 

water was trickling in many places. . Loose stones lay every- 
where on the slabby slopes, and made the descent easy but 
monotonous. Here I had ample opportunity for admiring the 
skill with which my companion picked up our morning’s route 
over what was to the untrained eye a featureless rock-strewn 
slope. We got back to the Kandersteg road about 100 metres 
from the Gemmi end of the Daubensee, in one hour from the 
top. The ascent had taken about two hours and a half actual 
walking. 

We found the hotel very comfor table, but thick mists and 
torrents of rain kept us indoors. Drenched wayfarers from 
time to time claimed hospitality ; and one band of brothers, 
who carried either in hat or hand large bunches of the alpine: 
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rhododendron of the brightest red, were so little affected by 
the depressing weather that they several times burst into 
song. 

' The next day was beautifully fine, and we had a charming 
drive from Leukerbad to Leuk. On the way I saw masses of 
mistletoe growing on the pine trees by the roadside near 
Leuk. I afterwards observed the same thing between Sion 
and Vex on the way to Arolla. 


om 


IN MEMORIAM. 


R. W. BROADRICK. 


By the sad death of R. W. Broadrick, on Scafell, on September 21, 
at the early age of thirty-one, the Club has lost one of the most 
active of its junior members. Lducated at Haileybury and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was well known both as an oar and 
@® musician, he became an assistant master, first at Bedford 
Grammar School and then at I'ettes College, Edinburgh. 

. His home was at Windermere, and he had fully availed himself 
of the opportunities thus afforded him for becoming familiar with 
the fells and crags of the Lake District. He was possessed of great 
powers of endurance, and well known for his walking feats. In 
September 1901 he started with a companion from Rosthwaite at 
3.32 a.m., and within the next twenty-four hours they ascended 
Great Gable, Pillar Fell, Scafell, Scafell Pike, Great End, Bowfell, 
Fairfield, Helvellyn, Saddleback, and Skiddaw, returning to Ros- 
thwaite at 3.4 a.m. He was a bold and skilful cragsman, and 
there were few climbs in the district with which he was not well 
acyuainted. 

During the last few years he climbed in the Alps each summer, 

ehiefly in the Mont Blanc chain, the Bernese Oberland, and the 
Dauphine. He had a keen love of the mountains, and his mode 
of spending an off day was to climb a peak of 10,000 ft. 
- In 1901, a few days after traversing the two rus, he attempted 
to inake a way straight up the face of the Charmoz from the Mer 
de Glace, but after encountering and overcoming considerable diffi- 
culties the party were forced to beat a retreat when within 200 ft. 
of the summit. The article in the present number on the first 
traverse of the Aiguille Sans Nom describes, perhaps, the finest 
climb that he had accomplished. This very suinmer he was 
-climbing in the Bernése Oberland, where he ascended several peaks 
and made two new expeditions. 

He was an ideal climbing companion, at once inspiring others 
with enthusiasm, and yet ever careful as to the management of the 
rope. Very sad is it to think that this fine tall figure will never 
again be seen striding along apparently as fresh at the end of a 
dong and arduous climb as at the beginning. 
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The Headmaster of Fettes College writes: ‘Something more 
than a passing tribute is due to the memory of Richard Wilfred 
Broadrick. Men cannot let a friend, so much honoured and so 
worthy of honour, pass away without such tribute as imperfect 
words can render. Many knew him and loved him in the intimate 
intercourse of private life and correspondence; but a few knew 
him as partners in his holiday expeditions and in his prowess as a 
mountaineer. Doubtless these possess a rich store of memories, 
for nowhere is companionship so close as it is on the mountain 
side. To the present writer he was known as a fellow-worker in 
the same profession. The life of a public school gives ample scope 
for testing a man’s character and virtues. Inevitably the true 
man comes out in the midst of a community which is making 
constant demands upon him. Nowhere else does a man meet with 
more complete recognition— not only from his contemporaries, but 
from the boys. Boys have a true instinct in the judgment of 
character. It is true that they generally fail to appreciate a man: 
who has little in common with them. But their admiration once 
secured is almost always deserved. Jy letter and telegram testi- 
mony has been pouring into Fettes College of the regard in which 
Mr. Broadrick was held—testimony not only generous, but some 
pathetic. Mr. Broadrick was a strong disciplinarian ; but boys not 
only have genuine respect, but they have a great affection for, the 
disciplinarian, behind whose strictness they discern kindliness and 
justice. Of course Mr. Broadmck had many qualities which would 
at once recommend him to the public schoolboy, a splendid pre- 
sence, a bright and humorous eye, strength and manliness. But 
these alone would not have been sufficient to create anything more 
than admiration. A boy sees further than these things. He can 
give no reason for his judgment, but his judgment is sound. It is 
the instinctive recognition of real moral worth which wins the 
affection of boys. Some may think it strange to appeal to the 
judgment of beings so immature, but I doubt whether any man 
who has spent his life at a public school would not feel it the 
greatest and truest reward of his service if in his epitaph it could 
be written ‘he was loved by the boys.’ 

He was eminently the kind of man whom the English uni- 
versities are said to pride themselves upon producing. He was in 
all senses and upon all occasions a cultivated gentleman, refined in 
his tastes, courteous, kindly, of strong but not fanatic opinions, 
broad-minded, sympathetic, simple.’ E. F. 


W. D. FRESHFIELD. 


WE regret to have to record the sudden death at Homburg of one- 
of the early members of the Club, Mr. William Dawes Freshfield, 
who joined it in 185%, shortly after its foundation, with what for 
those days was a good climbing qualification. In after years he 
visited several out-of-the-way districts, including the Val Camonica, 
aid made the first ascent by an Englishman of the Basodine from. 
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the Tosa Falls. Mr. Freshfield was the senior partner in the firm 
of solicitors who represent the Bank of England. 


THE REV. JAMES ROBERTSON. 


THERE was no more loyal member of the Club than James 
Robertson, no truer lover of the mountains. Though he never 
served on the committee he was proud of the Club and very 
jealous of its honour, and unsparing in denouncing anything that 
was likely to bring discredit on the craft of mountaineering. His 
face has been less often seen at meetings since he went to live at 
Whittlesford, twelve years ago, but he sometimes managed to run 
up for the exhibitions of paintings and photographs. The last time 
he appeared at the annual dinner was in 1896, when his old pupil 
Mr. F. C. Selous, the African explorer, was his guest. 

Mr. Robertson became a member of the Club in 1864, and most 
of his climbing was done between 1860 and 1870. From the Mont 
Blanc district to the Engadin he climbed many peaks and passes 
and explored many valleys, at that time little frequented, with 
such guides as Michel Croz and Francois Couttet (‘ Baguette’) of 
Chamonix, and Lochmatter afterwards landlord of the inn at Matt- 
mark. Those, too, were the days of bivouacs in the open air with 
the local chasseur as guide, when the mountaineer was far more 
dependent on his own resources than at present, especially in valleys 
off the beaten track. Though no advocate of guideless climbing © 
as practised by the author of Zhe High Alps without Guides, it 
resulted from these conditions that Robertson made not a few 
guideless climbs, which his sound knowledge of mountain craft 
and his great physical powers fully justified, though once at least 
he met with an accident that crippled him for some time. 

A contemporary, Mr. C. G. Heathcote, writes of him in those 
early days as follows: ‘I met him first in July, 1864, in the Val 
Tournanche, and later at Zermatt, and we had some rather exciting 
experiences on the Dom, during which he proved himself as a 
mountaineer to be possessed of great steadiness and of remarkable 
equability of temperament. I was much impressed by these 
qualities and asked him to join me in an attack on the Rothhorn, 
then unclimbed. Circumstances, however, prevented our carrying 
out this plan, and he then suggested as an attractive novelty the 
passage of the Laquin Joch.* We carried out this project shortly 
afterwards, and made the ascent of the Aletschhorn and one or 
two others in the Oberland and elsewhere. His manner was at 
first reserved and perhaps rather cold, but closer acquaintance 
entirely dispelled this impression, and I found him a most 
delightful companion, full of information, of most unvarying 
courage, perseverance, and good humour. For a few years I used 
to meet him occasionally, but I then lost sight of him, and have 
not met him for many years.’ 


* Almne Journal, vol. iii. p. 44 sq. 
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Mr. Robertson was avain at Zermatt in 1865 and was invited to 
join the party under Mr. E. Whymper and the Rev. Charles 
Hudson, which made the first ascent of the Matterhorn on July 
14th. But he considered himself bound to Mr. Knyvett Wilson, 
the friend with whom he had come aut to Switzerland, and there- 
fore declined. He was, however, one of the search party who at 
great risk succeeded in reaching the spot where three of the bodies 
lay. It was decided to bury them there in the snow, and Mr. 
Robertson read part of the burial service over them from a prayer- 
book found in Mr. Hudson’s pocket. The bodies were subsequently 
brought down by another party, at a risk which to some seemed 
hardly justifiable, and laid in the churchyard at Zermatt. Four 
days after the terrible accident on the Matterhorn Mr. Knyvett 
Wilson lost his life while scrambling by himself on the Riffelhorn, 
and was laid in the same grave. 

It was the writer’s privilege to be introduced to the Alps by 
Mr. Robertson in 1869. He could not have gone under happier 
guidance. It was impossible not to catch something of the love 
and reverence for the mountains that inspired him and sometimes 
found expression in verses of great charm and originality—verses 
which his friends have often urged him to publish, but in vain. 
And on mountain expeditions his experience and resourcefulness, 
his prudence and his daring, made him an admirable example to a 
beginner. The writer will never forget how in 1869, in the passage 
ot the Col d’Hérens from Evolena, the party, which included a 
lady, was overtaken by bad weather, and how, after the guides 
had hopelessly lost their way in the driving snow-storm, Robertson 
took charge and brought us through, though it was midnight 
before we reached the Staffel Alp. 

His last great climb was the ascent of the Schreckhorn in 1870, 
in bad weather, when he was badly frost-bitten. 

We met again in the Alps in 1878, and spent ten days at Bel 
Alp, where we found Professor Tyndall, the lady who afterwards 
became his wife, Sir Henry Acland and Mr. Thursfield, Mrs. 
Coolidge and her son and daughter, Messrs. Stogdon and Fair- 
banks, Pratt and Gurney, and others, a notable and representative 
gathering. After this he paid several visits to Switzerland, but did 
nee mountaineering, though the subject interested him keenly to 
the last. 

Mr. Robertson was bracketed second in the Classical Tripos in 
1858, the late Mr. Edward Bowen, of Harrow, standing fourth, and 
in the following year he was elected Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1862 he went to Rugby as Assistant Master under Dr. 
Temple, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and ten years later 
he joined the staff at Harrow under J)r. Butler, now Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1884 he was chosen Headmaster of 
Haileybury, a post which he resigned in 1890, and in 1891 became 
Vicar of Whittlesford near Cambridge, where he died on the 19th of 
October, after a long and trying illness. ‘To those who knew him 
but slightly his manner may have seemed brusque at times, but no 
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one who came to know him well could fail to be attracted by the 
kindly and affectionate nature which made him delight to seek and 
win the confidence even of the shy children of Swiss chalets. He 
was a scholar and a poet, with a mind of great originality and 
power, born to lead and influence others, and a very eres 
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THE following additions have been made since J une :-— 
New Books and New Editions. Presented by the Authors or Publishers. 


(Foreign works may be obtained through Mr. David Nutt, 57 Long Acre, 
London, W.C.) 


*Aosta et sa vallée. Guides illustrés Reynaud. Aux soins de la section 
d’Aoste du Club alpin italien. 8vo, pp. 228; map, plates, ill. 
(Turin, Roux et Viarengo, 1903). L. 2.50 
Baedeker, K. The Eastern Alps. 8vo, maps. 10th edition. Leipsic. 1903. 10/ 
—— Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. sth edition. 8vo, pp. ]xxxii, 486; 
. maps, ete. Leipsic, 1903. 8/ 
Pelee; H. The path to Kome. 8vo, pp. xv, 448; ill. 
London, Allen, 1902. 7/6 net 
. The path to Rome led the author across Switzerland, and the sublimity 
of the Alps exercised its rousing power on his mind more strongly 
than on most men, because he has a mind more responsive than is 
given to most of us. He can reproduce in words and in pictures the 
impressions made on him with a freshness and suggestiveness that 
places his book among works of literature proper. He can be 
humorous and light, but we quote from him when serious, to give 
what, being an extract, can give but a very imperfect idea of the quality 
of his writing: —|Looking at the distant Alps,] ‘from the height of 
Weissenstein I saw, as it were, my religion. I mean, humility, the 
fear of death, the terror of height and of distance, the glory of God, 
the infinite potentiality of reception whence springs that divine thirst 
of the soul; my aspiration also towards completion, and my con- 
fidence in the dual destiny. For I know that we laughers have a 
gross cousinship with the most high, and it is this contrast and per- 
petual quarrel which feeds a spring of merriment in the soul of a sane 
man. Since I could now see such a wonder and it could work such 
things in my mind, therefore some day I should be a part of it. 
That is what I felt. This it is also which leads some men to climb 
mountain tops, but not me, for I am afraid of slipping down.’ 
The illustrations, which include sketches of the Alps, are exceptionally 
delicate and charming, und for them alone the book is well worth 
having. 
Chamonix & Montblanc. 36 plates. Lucerne, ‘Ilustrato Lucerne’ [1903). Fr. 2 
Very good photographs. The same house publishes albums of views of 
other Swiss and Italian districts. 
Daullia, Emile {ps.j. Au Pays des Pyrénées. 8vo, pp. iii, 314; plates. 
Paris, Mendel [1903]. Fr. 10 
This is the second volume of ‘Alpes et Pyrénées,’ the first being ‘Le 
tour du Mont Blanc,’ already in the Library of the Club. The 
Pyrenees are described from the point of view of the traveller, not of 
the climber. The writing is clear, original, amusing: the plates are 
excellent. 
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Kichert, W., see Oesterr. Touristen-Klub. 
Ischer, Dr. J. Johann Georgy Altmann (1695-1758). Neujahrsblatt d. Litter. 
Ges. Bern, 1903. 4to, pp. 100; portrait. Bern, Wyss, 1902. M. 2.50 
Altmann was a voluminous writer on many subjects, but published only 
one work on natural science. ‘ Versuch e. hist.-phys. Beschreibung d. 
helvet. Eisbergen.’ 1751 (2. Aufl., 1753), which was translated into 
Dutch, and for which he received a handsome monetary recognition 
from the Bern Council. 
Joanne, P. Guides-Joanne. 16mo; maps, etc. Fr. 7.50 each 
— Suisse, pp. 62%, xxxvili, 402. 1903 
The two volumes of the previous edition combined in one. 
—— Savoie. Renseignements pratiques mis au courant en 1903. Pp. 56°, 
xxxiv, 448. 1902 
The two above edited by H. Boland, E. de la Harpe, and others. 
—— Itinéraire général de la France. Dauphine. Renseignements pratiques 


mis au courant en 1903. Pp. 78*, xiv, 508. 1902 
Edited by M. Paillon. The second edition. 
-— -— Pyrénées. Pp. 48%. xlii, 370. 1903 


Edited by M. Monmuarche. 
Lechner, Dr. Ernst. Graubiinden. lustrierter Reisebegleiter durch alle 
Talschaften. 8vo, pp. 242; map, plates. 
Chur, Manatschal Ebner, 1903. M. 2.50 
A good general guide-book, for the tourist rather than the climber. 
Well illustrated. 
Linn, Dr. T. The health resorts of Europe. 10th edition. 8vo, pp. 259. 
London, Kimpton, etc., 1902 
Mazel, A. Kiinstlerische Gebirzs-Photographie. | Uebersetzung von Dr. E. 
Hegre. 8vo, pp. 176: plates. Berlin, G. Schmidt, 1903. M. 5 
This isa translation of Dr Muzel’s excellent work, ‘La photogriphie 
artistique en montane,’ recently reviewed in the Alpine Journal. 
Naef-Blumer, E.; see S.A.C. Glarner-Alpen. 
Pellini, Silvio. Al Gran S. Bernardo. avo, pp. 114; ill. 
Novara, Miglio, 1908. L. 1.25 
This was published as a guide book for the 34th Congress of Italian 
Alpinists held under the auspices of the Aosta section of the Italian 
Alpine Club. 
Petermann, R. E.; see Vienna. Alpine Ges. Edelraute. 
Purtscheller, L., und H. Hess. Der Hochtourist in den Ostalpen. 3. Aufl. 


3 vols, 8vo. Leipzig u. Wien, Bibliogr. Instit., 1903 
1. Bayerische u. Nordtiroler Kalkalpen, Oetztaler, Ortler, Adamello. 
17 maps. M. 6 

2. Kaisergebirge, Zillertaler Alpen, Hohe u. Niedern Tauern, etc. 17 
maps. M. 4.50 

3. Dolomit- Karnische u. Siidéstliche Alpen. 19 maps. M. 4.50 


This is the standard guide-buok for climbers in the Eastern Alps. 
Révil, J., et J. Corcelle. La Savoie. Guide du Touriste, du Naturaliste et de 
lArchéologue. vo, pp. 280; maps, ill. 
Paris, Masson [1903]. Fr. 4.50 
This is one of the volumes of the series of guide-books of which Mon- 
sieur Boule is the general editor. The companion volume, ‘ La Haute 
Savoie,’ by M. Le Koux, has already been reviewed in the Alpine 
Journal. Three-tifths of this volume is occupied by short mono- 
graphs on geology, orography, climate, botany, history, ete.; and the 
remaining portion is given to descriptions of itinerxries in and round 
Aix, Chambery, Albertville, the Tarentaise, and the Maurienne. 
Rhodes, 0. P. A Pleasure-Book of Grindelwald. Svo, pp. xvi, 235; ill. 
New York and London, Macmillan, 1903. 6/ 
A pleasant book by a writer who is acquninted with the Oberland at 
all sensons of the vear, and a practised climber. The mountains, 
valleys, summer and winter sports, ure described in a simple, conver- 
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sational style, and technical terms, such as ‘couloir’ and ‘névé,’ are 
explained in footnotes for the uninitiated. The rules and advice on 
climbing are sensible and cautious, and though elementary are not 
out of place in what is intended to be a book for the ignorant and the 
novice. A kindly, tolerant feeling is shown for all the elements of 
Switzerland’s summer crowd. There are numerous yood illustrations 
from photographs, and some have a truthful quality of tone which 
is not too common in process block printing. 

Robertson, Rev. Alexander. Throuzh the Dolomites. Second edition (re- 
vised). 8vo, pp. xvi, 255; map, ill. London, Allen, 1903. 7/6 

This is a fuir guide-book for the tourist on the route, Venice, Cortina, 
Toblach, Botzen, Feltre. It ix written in the form of # description of a 
journey by the author. The route is only slightly digressed from, so 
that it is to be noted that this is not a puide to the Dolomites, but 
only to a selected part. 

Ronniger, Karl. Forsters Touristenfiihrer in Wiens Umgebungen. Weg- 
weiser bei Austliiven im Wiener Walde, im ésterreichisch-steirischen 
Alpenlande und in der Wachau. 12. Aufl. 8vo, 5 parts, pp. 389; maps. 

Wien, Holder, 1903. M. 7.50 

This guide-book is published in tive cloth-bound parts placed in @ case, 
the whole about the size of a volume of Murray’s Switzerland. This 
is & most convenient form in which to have the work, as either single 
parts muy be taken, or if the whole is required, it is not too large to 
carry in the pocket. The maps ave by Freytag. Within the district 
covered there is abundance of minor mountaineering to be done, for 
even the Schneeberg is not a mountain to be trifled with in winter, as 
many people have found out to their cost too late. The various climbs 
to be made are detailed in this book. The maps are very clearly printed. 
The parts are:—Wiener Wald: Voralpenland u. Schiefergebirge : 
Semmering, Schneeberg, Alpengebiet zwischen Miirz u.Salza: Voralpen 
u. Alpen im Viertel ober d. Wiener Walde: Gesiiuse, Wachau. 

Stutfield, H. E. M., and J. Norman Collie. Climbs & Explorations in the 
Canadian Rockies. 8vo, pp. xil, 343: maps, il. 

London, etc., Longmans, 1903. 12/6 net 

Thome, Dr. Flora von Deutschland. Oesterreich und der Schweiz in Wort 
und Bild. Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflaye ginzlich neu bear- 
beitet. Vollstandig in 56 Lieferungen a M. 1,25. Lieferungen 1-5.  8vo. 

Gera, Zezschwitz, 1903 

The plates of this edition of the first four volumes of Dr. Thomé's 
standard work are newly and very carefully drawn and coloured. The 
text has been thoroughly revised. Each part contains 11 plates and 
32 paves of text. 

Wagnon, A. Guide de la Vallée du Trient. Excursions-escalades de la 
Dent-du-Midi au Mont-Blanc. 3me edition avec carte.  8vo, pp. 213; 


map, ill. Geneve, Jullien, 1903. Fr. 2 
Weber, Beda. Das Thal Passeier und seine Bewohner. 2. Aufl. 8vo, 
pp. 460, xii. Meran, Jandl, 1903. M. 2.50 


This is a reprint of the edition published by Weber in 1852. The work 
is historical and descriptive. 
Wood, Chas. W. Norwegian by-ways.  8vo, pp. 384; ill. 
London, Macmillan, 1903. 6] 
Descriptive of scenery and of people met with during a trip among the 
fjords and valleys of southern Norway. 


Older Books. 


Adair, Capt. F. E.S. A summer in High Asia. Being a record of sport and 
travel in Baltistan and Ladakh. 8vo, pp. xii, 286; map, plates. 
London, etc., Thacker, 1899 
Account of journey from Srinagar to Leh, Gya, etc., big game described, 
chapter on the trade of Ladakh with China and Thibet by Capt. 
S. H. Godfrey. 
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Barrow, John, Jr. Excursions in the north of Europe, through parts of 
Russia, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. A new edition. 8vo, 
pp. 380; map, ill. London, Murry, 1835 
Bergen to Trondhjem and Christiania, ascents of Snehetten : etc. 
Berlepsch, H. A., herausgegeben von. Schweizerkunde. Land und Volk 
tibersichtlich vergleichend dargestellt. 2. Aufl. Svo, pp. 798; maps, ill. 
Braunschweig, Schwetschke, 1875 
Bingley, Rev. Wn. Travels in South America. From Modern Writers, .. . 
Designed for the Use of Young Persons. 8vo,.pp. 364; map, plates. 
Londen: Sharpe, 1820 
‘Contains quotations from Ulloa, Humboldt, etc., and curious views of 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. 
Bogle, C., Tibet, see Markham, C.R. 
Bonvalot, Gabriel. Du Caucase aux Indes a travers le Pamir. 4to, pp. xi, 


458 ; map, ill. Paris, Plon Nourrit [1889 
Bower, Captain Hamilton. Diary of a journey across Tibet. 8vo, pp. xvi, 
309 ; niaps, plates. London, Rivingtons, 1804 


Bresciani, A. Viaggio nella Savoja, nel Fossigny, e nella Svizzera. “8vo, pp. 
.389. Reprinted from his ‘ Memorie di Religione, ecce.,’ vol. 13. 
Chambéry, Annecy, Geneva, in 1841. 
Brinckman, Arthur. The ritle in Cashmere; . . . Ladak, the Punjaub, ete. 
‘ Bvo, pp. x, 244; 2 plates. London, Smith, Elder, 1862 
Brixenthale, Die hohe Salve i im; inTyrol. 8vo, pp. 38; 4 lithog. panoramas. 
Miinchen. Wolf & Sohn, 1859 
Christ, H. Ob dem Kernwald. Schilderungen aus Obwaldens Natur und Volk. 
8vo, pp. 205. Basel, Georg, 1869 
Cumberland, Major C. 8. Sport on the Pamirs and Turkestan Steppes. 8vo, 
- pp. x, 278 ; frontispiece, map. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 1805 
Cunningham, "Major A. Ladaik, physical, statistical, and historical; with 
notices of the surrounding country. 8vo, pp. xiv, 485; plates. 
London, Allen, 1854 
Darrah, Henry Zouch. Sport in the highlands of Kashmir. Being a narra- 
tive of an eight months’ trip in Baltistan and Ladak. . . . 8vo, pp. xviii, 
504; map, plates. London, Ward, 1898 
Dent, C. T., and others. Mountaineering. 4to. London, Longmans, 1892 
This i is a large paper copy of the Badminton volume. 
Depping, G. B. La Suisse ou tableau historique, pittoresque et moral... . 


4 vols, sm. 8vo; maps, plates. Paris, Eymery, 1822 
Downes, G. Guide through Switzerland and Savoy, . . . forming a complete 
itinerary. 12mo, pp. Ixiv, 560. Paris, Galignani, 1827 


Drew, Frederic. The northern barrier of India. A popular account of the 
Jummoo and Kashmir territories. 8vo, pp. xi, 336; map, photographs. 

\ London, Stanford, 1877 
Selected from ‘'The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories.’ 

Dunmore. The Ear! of. The Pamirs; being a narrative of a year’s expedition 
on horseback and on foot through Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese Tar- 
tary, and Russian Central Asia. 2nd edition. 2 vols, Svo, maps, ill. 

London, Murray, 1893 

Dutens, Louis. Itinéraire des routes les plus fréquentées, ou journal de plu- 
sieurs voyages ... de l’Europe, depuis 1768 jusqu’en 1783... 4me édition. 
Bvo. pp. xxx, 271; map. Paris, Barrois, 1783 

Gives itinerary of the Mont Cenis, Col de Tende, and passes of the 
EKastern Alps, with notes on inns, etc. 
First edition 1775; also later and English editions. 

Edgar, [Sir] J. Ware. Report on a visit to Sikhim and the Thibetan frontier. 

In October, November, und December, 1873. 8vo, pp. 103: photographs. 
Caleutta, Bengul Secretariat Press, 1874 

Fieiner, A.,u. Andere. Engelberg. Streifziize durch Gebirg und Thal. 8vo, 

pp. 226; maps, ill. Ziirich, Hofer & Burger [1890/ 
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Friedlander, Ludwig. Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms in der 
Zeit von August bis zum Ausgang der Antonine. 6. Aufl. 2. Theil. 8vo. 
Leipzig. Hirzel, 1889 
This important work contains, pp. 1-94, Das Verkehrswesen ; pp. 95-291, 
Die Reisen der Touristen ; which treat exhaustively, with references 
und quotations, of travel and the feeling for nature in Koman times, 
and of the later romantic feeling towards nature in more modern times. 
Ueber die Entstchunyg und Entwicklung des Gefiihls fiir die Romantische 
in der Natur. 8vo, py..45. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1873 
Gordon, Lt.-Col. T. E. The Roof of the World. Being the narrative of a 
journey over the high plateau of Tibet to the Russian frontier and the 
Oxus sources on Pamir. Imp. 8vo, pp. xiv, 172; maps, col. and other 
plates from drawings by the author. 
Edinburgh, Edmonston and Douylas, 1874 
The author travelled with Captains Biddulph and Trotter in 1473-4. 
(H., C.) Course dans la Gruvére; ou Description de murs et des sites... 
de cette intéressante contrée .... Sm. 8vo, pp. 117; frontispiece. 
_ Paris, Didot, 1826 
v. Haller, Gottlieb Emanuel. Erster Versuch einer critischen Verzeichniss 
aller Schriften, welche die Schweiz ansehen. 8vo, pp. 256. 
Bern, Wagner, 1759 
—— Bibliothek der Schweizer-Geschichte und aller Theile, so dahin Bezug 
haben. Systematisch-chronologisch geordnet. 6 vols and Reyister, 8vo. 
Bern, Haller, 1785-1788 
Hamilton, Dr. Francis. An account of the kingdom of Nepal. ... 4to, 
pp. vii, 364; plates. 
_ Edinburgh, Constable; London, Longmans, etc., 1819 
Dr. Hamilton, in company with Bogle, visited the Teshoo Lama in 1774. 
He gives an account of Tibet and the routes thither, correspondence 
of Lord Cornwallis with the Dalai Lama, memorial on the Nepaulese 
War with Tibet, etc. 
Haufler, Joseph. Panorama vom Schneeberge in Nieder-Oesterreich, und 


Hemiorama vom Wechsel ... Nebst Andeutungen zur Ersteiguny dieser 
Berge und einem Kartchen vom Schneeberge mit dessen Umyebungen. 
8vo. pp. 36; plates. Wien, Rohrmann, 1841 


Hoffmeister, Dr. W. Travels in Ceylon and Continental India; including 

Nepal and other parts of the Himalayas, to the Borders of Thibet.  svo, 

pp. xii, 527. Edinburgh, Kennedy, 18438 

With Appendices on the forests and vegetation, and the birds of the 

Himalayas, addressed to Baron von Humboldt. 

Huc, Monsieur, Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, during the years 
1844-5-6. Translated from the French. 2nd edition. 2 vols, 8vo, ill. 

; London, National Illust. Library (c. 1854) 

Italy. Catalogo di Carte, stampe, plastici e libri vendibili presso V Istituto 


Geogratico Militare. 4to, pp. 86; maps, plates. Firenze, 1889) 
—— Catalogo di Carte e libri pubblicati dal R. Istituto Geogratico Militare. 
Svo, pp. 46; maps. — Firenze, 1804 


Jacquemont, v., Correspondance de, avec sa fumille et plusieurs de ses 
amis pendant son voyaye vane VInde, 1828-1832. 4me édition. 2 vols. 
12mo; map. Paris, Garnier, etc., 1846 

Simla, Kashmir, Himalayas, etc. 
Lambert, Cowley. A trip to Cushmere and Ladik. 12mo, pp. viii, 199; ill. 
London. King, 1877 
Includes a shooting expedition in the Tilail Valley, journeys to Leh and 
Srinagar, 

L[evison], H. A. The hunting grounds of the Old World, by ‘The Old 
Shekarry,’ H. A. L. First series. 2nd edition. 8vo, pp. xii. 502; litho- 
graphs, London, Saunders Otley, 1860 
. The Deccan, Southern India; the Mountain Ranges; the Himalayas ; 

Circassia, partial ascent of Elbruz. 
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i} Sport in Many Lands. By H. A. L.,* The Old Shekarry.’ 2 vols, 8vo, 
ill. London, Chapman and Hall, 1877 
Deer-stalking, chamois and ibex, buffalo-hunting in India, the Hima- 
laya, Thibet, the Caucasus, among the Bedouins in Southern and 
Western Africa and Abyssinia ; in the Rocky Mountains, &c. Major 

Levison spent nine years in India, 1845-54. 

Manning, T., Lhasa, see Markham, C. R. 

Markham, C. BR. Narratives of the mission of George Bogle to Tibet, and of 
the journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. Edited, with notes, an intro- 
duction, and lives of Mr Bogle and Mr Manning. 8vo, pp. elx, 3543 
maps, plates. London, Triibner, 1876 

The appendix contains ;— 

Account of travels of John Grueber across the Himalaya, 1656, taken 
from Astley’s ‘Collection of Voynyes,’ i. 

Letter from Lhasa from Ippolito Desideri, 1716, taken from Du Halde’s 
‘ Lettres édifinntes,’ xv, p. 184. 

F. Orazio della Penna, Brief account of Tibet, 1730, first published by 
Klaproth. 

The introduction contains a deseription of the Himalayan range, and 
an historical account of exploration in Tibet and the surrounding 
regions. 

Mathias, Capt. H. V. Five weeks’ spart in the interior of the Himalayas; 
together with a description of the zame found there. Also A few Hints 
regarding Equipment, &c. Sm. 8vo, pp. 132. London, Thimm, 1865 

{Misson, Maximilien.) Nouveau vovace d’Italie. avec un Mémoire contenant 
des avis utiles u ceux qui voudront faire le mesme voyage. 4me édition, 
plus ample & plus correcte que les préeecdentes. . . . 3 vols, 12mo, plates. 

La Haye, Bulderen, 1722 

This is the best edition. The author travelled in 1688, and among other 
places visited Innsbruck, Mont Cenis, Geneva, Bale. The memoir at 
the end is interesting, as it not only contains an itinerary, but forms 
a guide-book, giving details of what is to be seen at the different 
places, means of travelling, names and quality of hotels, ete. 

Mont Blanc, Souvenir du; et de Chamonix. Obl. 8vo, 19 col. lithographs. 

Chamonix, V. Payot {? c. 1850} 

Printed in Geneva and Paris. 

Murray, Hugh. Historical account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, from 
the earliest aves to the present time. 3 vols, 8vo, maps. 

Edinburgh, Constable ; London, Longmans, 1820 

A bibliography of the works on which the book is founded is given on 
pp. 486-513, of vol. 3. 

Murray, John. A hand-book for travellers in Switzerland, and the Alps of 
Savoy and Piedmont. <A new edition... Svo, pp. Ixvil, 407; map, 
2 plates. London, Murray ; Paris, Masson, 1843 

This is Richard's pirated edition, printed in Paris and reprinted in 1844 
and 1850. 

—— The knapsack yuide to Norway. 8vo, pp. xxvill, 196; map. 

London, Murray: Paris, Christiania, 1864 

N[(ewall], Maj.-Gen. D. J. F. Preliminary sketches in Cashmere; or scenes 
in ‘Cuckoo-Cloud-Land.’  &vo, pp. x, 863 map, i. 

Privately printed. Newport, I.W., Brannon, 1882 

-— The highlands of India. 2 vols. Svo 3 maps, 1). 

London, Harrison, 1882, 1887 

Cashmere, Kumaon, Nepal, Sikhin, ete., being a zeographical description 
and a chronicle of field sports and travel. 

Osiander, Dr. Der Montcenis bei den Alten.  4to, pp. 60. Wiss. Beil. z. 
Progr. a. K. Gym. in Cannstatt. Canstatt, Rapp, 1897 

Picot, J. Statistique de la Suisse, ou Etat de ce pays et des vingt-deux 
Cantons .... sous le rapport de leur situxtion, de leur étendue, . .. de 
leurs montagnes. de leurs lacs, . . . Svo, pp. 975. 

Geneve et Paris, Paschoud, 1819 
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Pilgrim ; see ‘Saunders, I. J.] 

Prejevalsky, Col. Nicholas. Mongolia, the Tanzut country, and the solitudes 
of Northern Tibet: being a Narrative of Three Years’ Travel in Eastern 
High Asia. Translated by E. Delmar Morgan. 2 vols, 8vo, maps, ill. 

London, Sampson Low, 1876 

—— From Kulja, across the Tian Shan to Lob-nor. Translated by E. Delmar 
Morgan. X8vo, pp. xii, 251; maps. London, Sampson Low, 1879 

de Propiac, Chevalier. Beautés de l’histoire de la Suisse. . . et la description 
des curioxités les plus remarquables. . . a l’usage de la jeunesse. 12mo, 
pp. 435; plates. Paris, Eymery, 1817 

Rennie, Dr D. F. Bhotan and the story of the Dooar war, including sketches 
of a three months’ residence in the Himalayas, and narrative of a visit to 
Bhotan in May 1865. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 408; map, ill. London, Murray, 1866 

The country, its inhabitants, government, British intercourse, and 
Missions, from official and published records. 

[Saunders, I. J.] Notes of wanderings in the Himmala. Containing de- 
scriptions of some of the grandest scenery of the snowy range; among 
others of Nainee Tal. By Pilgrim. 8vo, pp. 199, xxxi; map. 

Agra, Brown, 1844 

Savory, Isabel. A Sportswoman in India. Personal adventures and expe- 
riences of travel in known and unknown India. 8vo, pp. ix, 408; plates. 

London, Hutchinson, 1900 
Peshawur, the Kyber Puss, Chamba, Kashmir, Yer Sar Pass, pig-stick- 
ing. tiger-shooting, ete. 

Scott, Mrs. W. L. L. Views in the Himalayas. Imp. folio; 15 lithographs, 
2 pp. text. London, Graves, 1852 

Sererhard, Nicolaus. Finfalte Delineation aller Gemeinden gemeiner dreien 
Biinden . . Samt beiyefiigten entwelchen Merkwiirdigkeiten der Natur 

. . beschrieben . . . im Jahr unsers Heiles 1742. 8vo, pp. 184. Vol. 8 
of Moor’s Bunderische Geschichtschreiber und Chronisten. 
Cur, Antiquariatsbuchhandlung, 1872 

Simond, L. Travels in Switzerland in 1817, 1818, and 1819. 8vo, pp. 128. 

London, Phillips, 1822 

This is a re-arranved translation of the first volume of Simond’s 

‘Voyage en Suisse.’ It forms vol. 7 of Sir R. Phillips’s series of 
‘New Vovuges.’ 

Simplon. Viaggio pittorico fatto da Ginevra a Milano per la strada del 
Sempione. Folio; 12 acquatint plates, from drawings by Lory, pére et fils, 
and descriptive text. Milano, Ferrario, 1822 

The plates are from some of the same drawings as are the 35 coloured 
plates in the Paris edition of 1811; and the French text in this edition 
is taken from the Paris work as far as this text refers to the 12 pictures 
engraved, and an Italian translation is added. 

Smith, Albert. Mont Blanc. With a memoir . . . 8vo, pp. xxxvi, 299; ill. 

London, Ward and Lock, 1860 

This copy is in the orivinal coloured, illustrated boards, 

—— The struggles and adventures of Christopher Tadpole At Home and 
Abroad. 8vo, pp. 512; plates by Leech, portrait. 

London, Willoughby (1848! 

Chap. 39, pp. 329-337, ‘Mrs Hamper wishes to ascend Mont Blane,’ 
with plate. ‘ Mrs. Hiuimper’s terrific ascent.’ 

Southesk, Earl of. Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains. A diary and 
narrative of travel, sport, and adventure. . . in 1859 and 1860. &vo, 
pp. xxx, 4483; maps, plites. Edinburgh, Edmonston and Douglas, 1875 

Spon, Dr. Jacob. Histoire cde la ville et de /Etat de Genéve . . . 2de edition, 
revue & corrigee. 2 vols, 12mo, plates. Lyon, Amaulry, 1682 

First edition, 1679. 

(4me édition). Avec les actes et autres piéces, servant de 

Preuves a cette Histoire. 4 vols, 12mo, plates. 

Geneve, Fabri & Barrillot, 1730 
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Stolberg, Count Frederic Leopold. Travels through Germany, Switzerland, 

Italy, and Sicily. 2nd edition. 4 vols, &vo. London, Robinson, 1797 

Bern, Grindelwald, Geneva, Mont Cenis. Vesuvius, Etna, Friuli, Carin- 

thia, etc. In vol. 1 are plates of ‘ Griitlin Matte,’ and of ‘ The valley 

of Lauterbrunnen with the Staubbach’ (after Wolff. The author 
travelled in 1791-1792, and published his ‘ Reisen’ in 1794. 

Strachey, Lieut. Henry. Narrative of a journey to Cho Lagan, Cho Mapan, 
and the valley of Pruang in Gnari, Hundés, in September and October 
1846. 8vo, pp. 99-120, 127-182, 327-551. In Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 
17. July-September, 1848 

Strachey, Lieut. R. Note on the motion of the glacier of the Pindur. 8vo, 
pp. 203-5. In Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 17. August, 1848 

Switzerland. Dictionnaire géographique, historique et politique de la Suisse. 
2 vols, 8vo. Neuchatel, Jeanrenaud, 1775 

Talfourd, Sir T. N. Vacation rambles. . . . 3rd edition. 8vo, pp. xvii, 340. 

London, Moxon, 1851 
Recollections of a first visit to the Alps: The Alps revisited, 1842: 
Chamonni revisited, with the attempt to ascend Mont Blanc. 

T(hioly], F. Excursion en Suisse et en Savoie. &vo, pp. 64; ill. 

[Privately lithographed, Genéve, 1859] 

Thomas, Capt. Geo. Powell. Views of Simla. Folio, pp. 11, ii; 24 plates. 

London, Dickinson, 1846 

Fine lithographed plates of the Himalayas round Simla. 

Thomson, Joseph. ‘Travels in the Atlas and Southern Morocco. A narrative 
of exploration. 8vo, pp. xviii, 418; maps. plates. | London, Philip, 1889 

Pp. 328-345, Ascent of Jebel Ogdimt. 

Thomson, Dr. Thomas. Western Himalaya and Tibet; a narrative of a 
journey through the mountains of northern India, during . . - 1847-8. 
8vo, pp. xti, 501 ; map, plates. London, Reeve, 1852 

Containing account of the physical features and vegetation of the 
districts passed through—Kunawar, Piti, Ladakh, Leh, Nubra, the 
Kunlnn Mountains, Kashmir, Chenab Valley. Tibet, Valley of 
Zanskar, Karakorum, Murgai Valley, etc.; with a general description of 
Western Tibet, its mountain systems and passes, climate, glaciers, ete 

Turner, Captain Samuel. An account of an embassy to the Court of the Teshoo 
Lama, in Tibet; Containing a narrative of a journey through Bootan, and 
part of Tibet. 4to, pp. xxviii, 473; map, plates. London, Nicol, 1800 

Capt. Turner undertook this journey at the instance of Warren Hastings. 
Accounts of his intercourse with the officials in Bootan and at the 
capital of Western Tibet, the people, their manners, customs, and 
religion, the scenery and incidents of the journey. 

Ward, A. E. The sportsman’s guide to Kashmir & Ladak, &e. Repro- 
duced with additions from letters which appeared in the ‘ Asian.’ 2nd and 


revised edition. 8vo, pp. 90; maps. Culcutta, Central Press, 1883 
Watson, DrG.C. Hints for pedestriuns. Practical and medical. New (8rd) 
edition. 8vo, pp. xi, 116. London, Bell and Daldy, 1862 
Willson, T. B. Thehandy guide to Norway. 4th edition. 8vo. pp. viii, 264; 
maps. London, Stanford, 1898 


This contains an article by Mr Slingsby on climbing the Justedalbre. 
Wood, Captain John. A journey to the source of the River Oxus. New 
edition edited by his son. With an essay on the geography of the valley 
of the Oxus by Col. Henry Yule. vo, pp. evii, 280 ; maps. 
London, Murray, 1872 
Captain (then Lieut.) Wood's journey was made in 1836-1838. He was 
the first European on the Pamirs. The tirst edition of his book was 
published by Murray in 1841. 
Zurcher et Margollé. Les glaciers. Bibliotheque des merveilles. 8vo. pp. 323; 
ill. Paris, Hachette, 1868 
Contents ;—La glace: Les glaciers: Période glaciaire: Glaciers des 
Alpes: Les avalanches: Glaces flottantes : Régions polaires. 
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Club Publications. Presented by the Clubs. 


‘C.A.F. Annuaire, 29. 1903 
As usual the articles are largely devoted to the Pyrenees. There are 
also the following ;— 
Dr Payot, Le passage du Col du Géant en skis. 
E. Monod-Herzen, Petit Clocher de Portalet. 
Dr VEnglisch-layne, Premiéres ascensions duns les Hautes-Tatry. 
A. Reynier, L’Alpinisme dans 1’ Algérie. 
Commission francaise des glaciers. 
P. Helbronner, Téléphotographie en montagne. 
P. Puiseux, Un autographe de Jacques Balmat. 
——- Alpes Maritimes. Bulletins 1-4, 6-22. 1880-1902 
This set of their valuable publication has been most kindly presented 
by the Section through their president, Monsieur de Cessole. 
—— —— Bulletin, 23. vo, ill. 1903 
Among the articles are the following ;— 
V. de Cessole, La paroi occidentale de |’Argentern. 
C. Lee Brose, Escalades au Clapier et & la Maledin. 
B. Arnulphy, La Vallée du Peésio. 
B. Branquin, Le Col de Ja Ruine. 
—— Barcelonnette. Barcelonnette et ses environs. Album photographique 
exécuté par M. Rava sous la direction et pour le compte de la section. 


Obl. 4to. 50 photographs. [c. 1880] 
—_- Section du Sud-ouest, Bordeaux. Bulletin, 8-53, except 10, 14, 17, 18, 
22, 24, 25, 35, 39. 1881-1903 
—— —— Table alphabétique . . . 28 premiers bulletins. 1891 


The Club owes the above to the kindness of M. Lourde-Rocheblave, 
Librarian. The parts lacking of the Bulletin are now out of print. 
C.A.I. Sezione Ligure. Carta geologica delle Liyuri e delle Alpi Marittime 
di A. Issel, L. Mazzuoli e D. Zuccagna. 1887 
D.u.00.A.-V., Wiesbaden ; sve Post Cards. 
Dutch Alpine Club. Mededeelingen der Nederlandsche Alpen- Vereeniging, 
Nr. 1. 8vo, ill. July, 1903 

This is the first publication of this new Club, whose foundation was 
lutely noted in the Alpine Journal. 

Hungary. Jahrbuch d. Ungarisch. Kurpathen-Verein, 30. 1903 

The articles are ; 

K. v. Englisch, Winterhochtouren u. Erstbesteizunyen aus der Hohen 
Tatra. 
M. Broske, Besteiguny d. Lomnicser-Spitze. 
S. Weber, Thomas Mauksch. 
H. Jeltsch, Der Weg zum Botzdorfer-See. 
I. Bareza, Streifziize im Bikkgebirge. 
k. v. Englisch, Entomologie d. Hohen Tatra. 
Innsbruck, Akadem. Alpenklub. Jahresbericht, 10. 1903 

New ascents nnd tours by members, list of members, article on ‘ Die 
Berge des Kauunergrates’ by Dr F. Hortnagl ; ete. 

Jeschken- und Isergebirge, Deutscher Gebirgsverein fiir das: Reichenberg. 
Jahrbuch. 1-13, except 6 and 10. 1891-1903 

The Jarhbuch is a continuation of the previous Mittheilungen. 

The Club is concerned with climbing and other excursions, and with 
the archeology of Bohemia. The above numbers-——6 and 10 are out 
of print have been presented through the courtesy of the President 
of the Club. 

Oesterr. Touristen-Klub, Krems-Stein. 
Ausfliige in die Wachau. Svo, pp. 23. Krems, 1902 
——— Sektion Wiener-Neustadt. 

W. Eichert. Touristen-Fiihrer fiir die Berggebiete von Fischau, der 

Neuen Welt und Hohen Wand. &vo, pp. 37; map. 1903 
—— —- Touristen-Karte . . . im Gebiete des Rosalienvebirges. 2. Aufl. nid. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. CLXII. PP 
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——- Section Wienerwald. Panorama von der Wienerwald-Warte am Joch- 
yrabenberg. Aufgenommen v. A. Blamauer. 1803 
S.A.C.  Clubfiihrer durch die Glarner Alpen. Im Auftrag des Centralcomités 
Verfasst v. Dr BE. Naef-Blumer.  8vo, pp. x, 228; ill. 
Schwanden, Tschudy-Aebly, 1902 
The series of * Itinéraires’ published by the S.A.C.. begun in 1866, came 
to an end in 1900. It is proposed to issue handbooks, of which this is 
the first. to tuke the place of the ‘ Itinéraires.’ 
Vienna, Alpine Gesellschaft Edelraute. 
R. E. Petermaunn. Wanderungen in den ostlichen Niedern Tauern. 
8vo, pp. 173; map, ill. Wien, Amonesta, 1903. kK. 4.50 


Pamphlets and Maqazine Articles. 


Abraham, A. P. Mountaineering in Switzerland without guides. vo, 

pp. 227-236 ; ill. In McClure’s Mapzazine, New York, 21, 3. July, 1903 
Well illustrated. 

d’Ache, Caran. Ie peintre de la montagne. A page of drawings in Le 
Figaro. 10 mars, 1902 

Amrein, Dr.Q. Das Hochgebirge, sein Klima und seine Bedeutung fiir den 
gesunden und kranken Menschen. &vo, pp. 3-27. In Mitt. d. Ostschweiz. 
geogr.-commerc. Ges. in St. Gallen. Heft 1, 1902 

Presented by the Society. 

Browne, Rev.G. F. The Engadine. &8vo, pp. 841-855. Magazine Extract. 

Chevillard, V., see Le Dauphine. 

Chodat, R., et R. Pampanini. Sur la distribution des plantes des Alpes 
sustro-orientales et plug particuli¢rement @un choix de plantes des Alpes 
carodiques et veneétiennes.  8vo, pp. 63-132; ill. In Le Globe, Soc. 
Geogr. de Gencve, 41. Septembre, 1902 

Presented by the Society. 

Cilvanet, C. Comment on monte an Mont-Blane.  8vo, pp. 464-471; ill. 

In Rev. frane. de Vétranver, Paris, 24, no, 248. Aout. 1899 
A slight historical sketch. 

Clark, Dr Inglis. Mountaineering in Britain. 8vo, pp. 251-256, 285-239; 

ill. In Vim, London, vol. 1, nos. 9, 10. August-September, 1903 
Shows how much mountaineering may be learned on a low line of rock, 
such as Salisbury Crags, Edinburgh. 

Le Dauphine. Le Figaro Illustré, no. 160. Folio, pp. 24; plates. 

Juillet, 1903. Fr. 3.50: 
This is the third special number of the Figaro [llustré devoted to 
description of a mountain region. The text is by M. Valbert Chevil- 
lard, Secretary of the C.A.F. The plates are excellently reproduced 
from beautiful photographs by Signor V. Sella and others. The 
previous numbers already noted in the Journal were ;-- 
Les Pyrénées, August, 1901. 
Le Mont-Blane, August 1902, 
Presented by the Publishers, Manzi, Joyant et Cie, Paris. 

Ferrari, Dr A. I] monaren delle montagne. avo, pp. 715-732; ill. In H 

Secolo XX, 2,9; Milan, Treveas. Settembre, 1903 
Presented by the author. 

Fox, F. The great alpine tunnels. vo, pp. 617-630; ill. Smithsonian 
Report, 1901, reprinted from Proce. Roy. Tnstit. 1b. Washington, 1902 

Glaciers, Commission internationale des. Les variations périodiques des 
gluciers. sme rapport, 1902, rédigé par le Dr Finsterwalder et E. Muret. 
Rvo, pp. 35. Reprinted from the Arch. d. Sciences, 15 and 16. 

Geneve, Georg. 1903 

Gordon, A.C. Climbins the Scoteh Alps. Svo, pp. 53-58; il. In Temple 
May... London. January, 1903 

Heim, A. Kaukasus und Alpen veryleichend yeschildert.  8vo, pp. 410-427. 
In Gaea, Leipzig, 35. No. 7, 1899: 
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Holmquist, P.J. En geologisk profil fver fjellomr&dena emellan Kvikkjokk 
och norska kusten. 8vo, pp. 99; maps. In Geol. Féren. i Stockholm 
forhandl., 22, 2-4. 1900 

—— En geolog. profil 6fver den Skandinaviska fjaillkedjan vid Tornestriisk. 
8vo, pp. 28-78; map. In Geol. Foren. i Stockholm forhandl., 25, 1. 1903 

Hueppe, F. Ueber Kraft- und Stotfwechsel im Hochgebirge. 8vo, pp. 447- 
483. Reprinted from Arch. f. d ges. Physiol., 95. Bonn, Strauss, 1903 

This was originally communicated to a meeting of the Prague section 
of the D. u. Oe. A.-V. 

Hussey, E. F. Life at a mountain observatory, Mount Hamilton. s&svo, 
pp. 29-32. In The Atlantic Monthly, London, Gay & Bird, no. 549. 

July, 1903 

Jennings, H. H. The Weisshorn. 8vo, pp. 123-4, 162-5; ill, In Travel, 


London. July-August, 1903 
Keeler, C. Sonnet on Mount Hamilton. 8vo, p. 41. In The Atlantic 
Monthly, London, Gay & Bird. July, 1903 
Le Blond, Mrs. A. A classical Dolomite peak. 8vo, pp. 57-59; ill. In 
Travel, London. June 190% 


Maguire, T. Miller. Strategy and tactics in mountain ranges. 14 articles in 
The United Service Mavazine, Clowes, London, nus 886-899. 
September, 1902-October, 1903 
There is much interest from the time of Hannibal to the present day in 
the subject of mountain warfare, especially for Englishmen, who have 
conducted more hill campaigns than has any other nation. In the 
ubove articles Indian frontier campaigns and Nupoleon’s campaigns 
in and around the Alps and the Pyrenees are chiefly dealt with. 
The portions referring to the work of Lord Roberts in India were 
looked over by him before publication. 
Meyer, Dr Hans. Ueber meine Ecuador-Reise. 8vo, pp. 527-530. In Zeits. d. 
Ges. f. Erdk. Berlin. No. 7, 1902 
This is a short note, in which Dr Meyer thus refers to the resemblance 
between the glaciers of the equatorial Andes and of Central Africa :— 
‘The snow and ice of equatorial America is distinctly different from 
ordinary glacier and snowtield, and often quite peculiar; not only in 
inner structure, superticial forms, etc., such as aieve penitente, but 
also in the form and extent of the moraines. Though the glaciers 
of Ecuador differ considerably from those of Kilimandscharo, in 
many points they resemble them, as for instance in the eve 
penitente and in the form of the moraines. Both in Ecuador and in 
Africa the glaciers are rapidly retreating. The Stiibel Glacier on the 
N.W. of Chimborazo has retreated 400 m. from one of its recent 
end-moraines. But the most interesting point of resemblance is that 
there are remains of former glacier formation close to the more 
recent. Just as on Kilimandscharo and Kenia, so in Ecuador, there 
ure end-moraines left by the glaciers of the last geological epoch, 
700 m. or 800 m. lower than the more recent end-moruines.’ 
Mielle, P. In the Pyrenees. The educational value of mountaineering. 
4to, pp. 30-32. In The Practical Teacher, London, Nelson, vol. 24, no. 1. 
July, 1903 
An interesting paper on mountain-climbing by school-boys, a form of 
exercise and training systematically carried out in several Continental 


countries. 
Moore, J. E.S. Ice on the Equator. 8vo, pp. 205-208; ill. In Pearson's 
Magazine, London. August, 1903 


An interesting short paper. 
Mountaineering and Photography. svo, pp. 256-258; ill. In [Practical 


Photographer, London. April, 1903 
Outram, James. The first ascent of Mount Bryce. 8vo, pp. 153-161; ill. 
In Strand Mag., London. August, 1903 
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Rankin, Major Reginald. A Night in the Open at Twenty-two Thousand 
Feet: being an account of an ascent of Aconcagua. 8vo, pp. 122-137; 
214-228. In Lonyman’s Magazine, London, nos. 248-9. 

June-July, 1903 

The author reached the summit alone in December 1902, but having to 

spend the night out there owing to x snow-storm, he lost all bis toes 
by frost-bite. 

Reid, H. F. The variations of glaciers, viii. vo, pp. 285-288. Reprinted 
from Journ. of Geology, xi, 3. April-May, 1903 

A summary of the 6th annual report of the International Commission: 
Presented by the Author. 

Righi, Panorama du Mont. Zurich, Locher [? c. 1840] 
A beautifully engraved panorama, 24 in. by 3 in., drawn by T. Beck. 
Presented by H. S. Thompson, Esy. 

Rinne, F. Am Ararat. s8vo, pp. 429-448; ill, In Westermanns Illust. 

Deutsche Monatshefte, 502. Juli, 1498 

Stock, E. E. Mountaineering in England. How we ascended the Matterhorn 

of the English Zermatt. 8vo, pp. 533-537; ill. In Penny Mag., London. 
18 May, 1903 

—— A foul weather climb on the Rimptischhorn. 8vo, pp. 733-738; ill. In 
the Leisure Hour, London. July. 1903 

Svenonius, Fr. Ofversikt af Stora Sjifallets och angransande fjalltrakters 
geologi. 8vo, pp. 541-570: 273-322; map, ill. In Geol. Foren. i. Stock- 
holm Forhandl., 21, 6; 22, 4. 1899, 1900 

Tourista, 1-9. 4to, ill. Paris, 10 Chaussée d’Antin, juin-oct., 1903 

Annual foreign subscription, Fr. 25. 

These are the first numbers of a new paper, which is devoted to travel 

and mountaineering. The illustrations are excellently printed. The 

character of the text may be vathered from the names of the articles 

and writers of the following;—Le Chemineau, Chamonix a Cour- 

mayeur—lLe Passuye de la Gemmi; Th. Wundt, A travers les Dolo- 
mites (4 articles). 

Various Items. 


Alpine plaque designed by Herr H. Kautsch, a well-known artist in Vienna. 
This being flat, 3 in. by 2 in., and weighing 5 oz., might be suitably used 
asa letter weight. On the face, in relief, is the figure of a climber turning 
half round to bid good-bye to the mountains, »mong the clouds over which 
rises a dim female figure, and the motto is * Victa denique victrix natura.’ 
On the elegant obverse is an edelweiss with sprigs of olive and of oak, and 
with Baumbach’s verse, 


‘Hort’ es. ihr Berge, Euch ruf’ ich’s zu, 
Ich bin gliickselig, Juhu, juhu.’ 


The plaque would form a dainty and useful addition to a writing table. 
It is obtainable in a velvet-lined case from G. Hitl, D.u.Oe.A.-V,, 
Schrobenhausen, Germany, in bronze % M., silvered 12 M.; postage 
50 Pfg. 

Postage stamps with mountain views; --New Zealand, 4d, 1d, 14d, 2d, 24d, 
5d, Yd, 2/, 5/; tine views of Mount Cook, Milford Sound, ete. : Congo 
State, 5c., 50c., and lfr.; hill views: North Borneo, 18c.; British Guiana, 
le., Mt Roraima, 2c., Kaietur Falls: Sudan, 2m., hill background. 

Post-Cards. 8 Kiinstlerpostkarten aus der Umpebung der Wiesbadener Hiitte, 
Silvretta-Gruppe. Hyg. v. d. Alpenvereins-Sektion Wiesbaden. Verlag 
der Deutsch. Alpenzeitung, Miinchen. 1903. M. 1 

Tien Scian centrale, Carta del; col |’ itinerario della spedizione del Principe 
Scipione Borghese, Giuyno-Settembre 1900) secondo le Note e i Rilievi 
del Prof. G. Brocherel. 1/600,000. 

Presented by Prince Scipione Borghese. 

Touristen-Wanderkarte der Dolomiten, Oestliches Blatt. 

Wien u. Leipzig, Freytag, 1903. K. 2.40 
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ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN) 1903. 


At the close of another season of much bad weather and great 
loss of life we are driven to ask once again the question, Why is 
it that Alpine accidents show an increase out of proportion to 
the augmented number of those who make mountain excursions ? 
The answer—we fear there is little that is new to be said—would 
appear to be as follows :— 

Because the modern tiro (and even some of those who ought to 
know better) is in far too great a hurry. He cannot wait for the 
weather to settle and for his peak to get into condition. And, of 
course, amongst would-be mountaineers there are some whose 
holidays and purse are not long enough to allow them to wait for 
any considerable length of time: but we may point out in mitiga- 
tion of their ill-fortune that there are probably few members of 
this Club who have not had in one season or another to return 
home without the wished for tale of peaks and passes. 

Because he is, perhaps unconsciously, influenced by the pre- 
vailing practice of pushing rock-climbing to the extreme verge of 
human powers, and being possibly accustomed to hear difficulties 
made light of by men of experience (not that they have the least 
intention of minimising them), he thinks that he himself may 
make light of them. In so arguing he entirely loses sight of 
the fact that their experience permits them to regard as easy what 
the novice would find decidedly difficult. It is very possible too. 
that the increasing success attained by guideless climbers may 
have diminished the novice’s respect for guides, and exalted his 
ideas of what he should be able to do himself. 

Because the modern guide (for the most part)—no longer 
engaged year after year by the same climber and disciplined by the 
old friendship which used to exist (and, of course, still exists, 
though in much fewer cases) between traveller and guide, and 
which was almost in itself a liberal education to a guide of ability 
and character—has not the same feeling towards his Herrschaft as 
the old guides had. They treated their travellers more or less as 
their children, watched them incessantly, and offered help whenever 
they deemed it wise to do so. The modern guides, as a class, 
are comparatively forgetful of their employer. Their chief anxiety 
appears to be to get back as soon as possible, so as to be ready for 
another engagement. Nor is this altogether the fault of the guide, 
for the young climber nowadays often objects to be helped or 
instructed. But the men who made the reputation of this Club. 
never suffered from such false shame. 

Nor is sufficient attention always paid to the fact that the 
easiest mountain may become at times very dangerous ; one miglit 
almost say that the less difficult it is in its usual condition the 
more dangerous it may be on extraordinary occasions after bad 
weather. Here too familiarity may, and does frequently, breed con- 
tempt—to be followed too often by a terrible reckoning. 
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Then too the modern guide is not—we speak of the majority— 
so often taken away from his home to climb amongst mountains 
he has never seen, as the old guides used to be. He knows the 
way up his own peaks well in fine weather, but he has not the 
resource which is possessed by guides who have visited strange 
mountains and had to fight, perhaps, against bad weather amongst 
them. To take a comparison from the schools, he knows his pre- 
pared books, but an ‘ unseen floors him, and in bad weather his 
own peaks are practically ‘ unseens.' 

The climber who has a real luve for mountaineering hates to be 
defeated, but he should hate still more to bring his favourite sport 
into contempt. Most experienced mountaineers at one time or 
another have probably been guilty of an imprudence, but prudence 
is their habit, imprudence the occasional lapse from the proper 
course, whereas it would appear from the accident lists of this and 
last year that imprudence is now the vogue. We need not labour 
the point by quoting particular accidents. 

No member of our Club has perished in the Alps this summer, 
though we have to mourn the loss of one deeply regretted member 
on our own Scafell in company with three companions, who, 
though not members of this Club, were all of them climbers of 
experience amongst the British mountains, 

Heaven forbid that we should any of us pose as the Pharisee, 
but if there is one thing that has been impressed upon us more 
than another by our leaders it is the need for prudence. Nor 
have they stood alone in their exhortations. The late Signor Q. 
Sella, a former President, and Signor Grober, the present President 
of the Italian Alpine Club, to quot2 instances which at once occur 
to us, have ever insisted on the same need. The perils of rashness 
have been pointed out time after time. ‘They have been sadly 
emphasised this year by more than one accident to experienced 
climbers. And though the good-natured critic may point out that 
rashness is but the excess of that quality without which climbing 
could hardly continue—courage—yet he who transgresses the 
bounds, well defined, and so often insisted on in these pages, within 
which the mountaineer who cares for the good name of his 
favourite sport must keep himself, practically acts as the traitor 
who opens the postern of the citadel to the enemy. 

‘Surtout il faut étre prudent,’ said the old guides, and they with 
their Herrschaft conquered the Alps with a loss of life that at the 
present day surprises those who read their story by its smallness. 
Energy, endurance, enterprise, courage—how excellent are they! 
But to be excellent to the full they must add prudence to their 
company. ‘Surtout il fant étre prudent.’ 

To sun up. It would appear that the main causes of this year’s 
accidents, apart from bad weather, are (1) an increase in the 
quantity and decrease in the quality of guides; (2) the growing 
popularity of guideless climbing among a class who may without 
offence be described as unequal to the demands thus made upon 
them. Especially is this the case in a district which has produced 
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some of the finest and most daring climbers. We mean the 
Austrian Alps, where the custom of ‘ Weg-markung,’ whatever its 
advantages, gives much encouragement to ill-qualitied and often to 
solitary tourists to attempt ascents not free from difficulty even to 
fair climbers; (3) there has, too, we fear, arisen in the perfectly 
natural zeal to find new routes up old peaks—a zeal not confined to 
the Alps—at least the suspicion of a spirit of personal rivalry, in- 
volving the acceptance of risks which cannot be accepted with a 
proper regard for the rules of climbing. 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE CRASTAGUZZA. 


On August 27, 1903, the Rev. S. Hartley, Vicar of Exton, left the 
Boval Hut at 2.30 a.mM., with the Pontresina guides Christian 
Schnitzler and Sebastian Platz, to ascend the Crastagtizza. 

They followed the usual route, which traverses the peak from E. 
to W. All went well till about 8 a.m., when Schnitzler, who was 
leading with Mr. Hartley next on the rope, was about to step from 
the highest slab on to the top ridge. Here he heard a slip behind 
him, and was dragged backwards 30 or 40 ft. down the steep 
rocks. He fell past his companions on their right (N.) side, when 
the rope between him and Mr. Hartley must have hitched over a 
rock and broken. Schnitzler was brought up short, but the other 
two fell over the enormous precipice to the left, which at this point 
overhangs the upper end of a very long steep couloir running down 
to the Scerscen Glacier. He heard the sound of falling stones, 
but got no reply to his cries. 

Badly bruised, and with the bone of one heel broken, Schnitzler 
was unable to descend the steep slabs alone; he therefore climbed 
up to the ridge, and came down by the comparatively easy western 
side to the Boval Hut. There he found Mrs. Hartley, who had 
spent the previous night with them, and was awaiting her 
husband’s return. 

She brought the news on to the Morteratsch Restaurant at 
4 o’clock, whence it was telephoned to Pontresina. 

A party of euides started with commendable promptitude to 
make the détour to the Italian side by the Sella Pass, but they 
wasted what might have been valuable hours waiting at the Mortel 
Hut for the President of their Society, Martin Schocher. 

Dr. E. Kingscote, Mr. C. C. Branch, and some other gentlemen 
found them there at midnight, and it was not till Schocher’s lights 
were Seen approaching from the Tschierva Glacier that they con- 
sented to start. Under his lead, however, they worked with a will, 
and, crossing the Sella Pass, reached the foot of the big couloir at 
6.45 a.m. Here the two bodics were found lying in the snow 
below the double bergschrund about 25 yards apart. ‘They were 
terribly mutilated by their fall of over 2,000 ft., but there is every 
reason to hope that death must have been instantaneous. The 
loops of rope were still round both bodies, though Platz’s coat was 
torn off and his waistcoat rucked up over the rope, which was 
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broken a few inches from the knot. On the other side of 
Mr. Hartley it was broken about 7 ft. away, and it was also nearly 
cut through in another place between Mr. Hartley and Platz. The 
rope was of the Club pattern and nearly new. 

The bodies were conveyed back over the frontier to Pontresina 
the same day, and both were buried there. 

Nothing further transpired at the post-mortem inquiry to 
determine exactly how the slip occurred. Mr. Hartley, who had 
had several years’ experience of the Alps, had made some of the 
most difficult ascents in the Dolomites, besides others in Tirol and 
the Engadine. The nails were freshly torn from the toes of both 
his boots, but whether this had occurred in the ascent or the fall 
it was impossible to decide. Although they had passed the slab 
which constitutes the greatest difficulty of the ascent, they were 
still in a spot where only one person should be moving at a time, 
and perhaps the safest arrangement on such a wall would be guide, 
guide, amateur on a rope not less than 100 ft. long. 

Platz left a wife and family, who have been liberally provided 
for: and Schnitzler, who is unlikely to climb again, has also 
received assistance. 

This is the first fatal accident which has befallen a Pontresina 
guide. 


THE CATASTROPHE ON SCAFELL. 


On September 21 occurred, for the first time in this country, a 
fatal accident to a regular party of climbers. Unhappily it re- 
sulted in the loss of no less than four lives. One of the number 
—R. W. Broadrick—was a member of our own Club, and also, 
like the other three, of the Climbers’ Club, to which very many of 
our members belong. There was not a weak man of the party. 
Messrs. A. K. W. Garrett and H. L. Jupp had climbed together 
for several years, doing all the best things in Cumberland and 
Wales. Mr. 8S. Ridsdale, the least experienced of the four, had 
led up many good climbs, was a well-known swimmer, and ex- 
celled in various sports; while Broadrick was, of course, quite an 
exceptional climber and athlete. 

The Scafell Pillar is a bold and lofty buttress carved out of the 
N. face of Scafell by two gullies. Steep Gill, on the E., is narrow 
and almost vertical: Deep Gill, on the S.W., is a huge ravine 
which, cutting further back into the crag, hes at a more moderate 
angle. The aréte between these may be reached with no great 
difficulty from Steep Gill, but from Deep Gill the ascent is over 
exposed and difficult slabs. It was explored by Messrs. Hopkinson 
and by Mr. O. G. Jones, who in ‘ Rock-Climbing,’ at p. 83, gives a 
‘good photograph of it. On the morning of the fatal day the party 
had already made the climb there shown, and descended again to 
the foot of the rock for luncheon, which they took in company with 
Messrs. W. KE. Webb, A. J. Slade, and H. Wilhamson. These 
gentlemen then went a few score yards E., and climbed for two or 
three hours without seeing or hearing anything of the others; but 
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on their way home, returning about 5.30 p.m. to pick up a bag, 
they caught sight of their late companions lying in Lord’s Rake, 
very near the spot where, in 1898, Professor Marshall fell while 
taking a photograph. They had evidently been attempting some 
variation of the climb described by Mr. Jones on p. 84 of his book 
and figured at p. 73. The rope was unbroken. ‘Three bodies were 
already cold; Mr. Ridsdale was still alive and conscious. The 
memory of his heroic endurance of his own sufferings and un- 
selfish anxiety that attention should be given to his comrades 
before himself is one that no mountaineer will willingly let die. 
On the discovery of the accident great quickness and presence of 
mind were shown. Mr. Williamson, the youngest of the three, 
was instantly sent down to the valley, and made such good speed 
that in little more than an hour Dr. learnhead was already on his 
way up the mountain. Other visitors hurried up, eager to assist, 
and a second medical man—Dr. Meade —fortunately cycled into 
Wastdale Head in time to overtake a party of local men carrying 
up a gate, which was to be used as a stretcher for the injured man. 
Meanwhile Messrs. Webb and Slade having done all that was 
possible for the dead and for the living, watched beside them in 
the darkness and cold for several hours. The gate party made 
very slow progress, and it was not possible to make a start down- 
ward till some six hours after the first discovery of the disaster. In 
the darkness the steep and rough descent presented great difficulties, 
and the valley was only reached after some four hours of great 
toil. Some of the bearers had on only thin cycling shoes, and 
several had cheerfully given up their coats for the comfort of the 
injured man; but he did not reach the valley alive. 

Next morning the toilsome task of bringing down the other three 
bodies was performed by a party of dalesmen with that neigh- 
bourly readiness to give practical help in time of need which 
seldom fails among mountain men. 

Several explanations of the accident have been put forward. The 
early reports spoke of a change of leadership during the progress 
of the climb, but clearly tlis was not the cause, for the start of 
the climb which was to prove so fatal was seen by a third set of 
climbers. Broadrick was then leading from Deep Gill just above 
the lower pitch, and being shouldered up by the rest. Failing to 
effect a lodgment on the rock above, he came to the ground again, 
and Garrett, taking his place, began the climb de novo, with Ridsdale 
third and Jupp last. Much too was said at the inquest about the 
high wind which prevailed that day in the valley, but though on 
the very top of the crags it was violent Mr. Webb’s party, climbing 
close by, found no inconvenience from it either on the rocks or in 
Lord’s Rake. Nor is the place one where stones are likely to fall. 
(Mr. A. Abraham, who has closely examined the scratches left on | 
the rock, tells us that they cease about 40 ft. below the Hopkinson 
cairn.) Inall probability the leader fell when pretty high above the 
rest, and swept them off. The second man, who seems to have been 
climbing without boots, and had recently cut his hand in a bicycle 
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accident, would be at a twofold disadvantage in the event of a 
sudden jerk on the rope; but in any case the rock here is so steep 
and smooth that at many points the use of a rope gives no protec- 
tion to the leader, and if anything goes wrong then the larger the 
party the wider is the area of disaster. When aclimb answers 
this description, surely it cannot be justified. The risk is one 
which no degree of skill can control, and no true friend of climbing 
should attempt it or encourage it. W. P. H.-S. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


We do not propose to give here a list of accidents, but we cannot 
pass by in silence the accident to SS. Casati and Facetti on 
August 25, whereby the Italian Alpine Club, with whom we heartily 
sympathise, has lost two well-known members, climbers of 
‘eccezionale valentia.’ Dr. G. Casati was the conqueror of one of 
the peaks of the Dames Anglaises, and 8. A. Facetti had made 
amongst many other cliubs a new ascent of the Monte della 
Disgrazia. The two climbers had started from the Colle d’Olen, 
and their bodies were found about balf an hour from the Capanna 
Gnifetti. They had fallen from some rocks to the Indren glacier. 
The accident is inexplicable, as both the climbers were men of 
exceptional ability and experience, and there was nothing in the 
difficulty of the climb or the general conditions to make such an 
accident in the least degree probable. Death was instantaneous.* 

Another accident on the Rocca Jernauda (10,594 ft.) on 
September 7, in which 8. G. Pollano was killed by the fall of a 
block of ice, is chiefly remarkable for the courageous endurance of 
one of his two companions, 8. G. Cornaglia, who, with the help of 
S. A. Perotti, the third member of the party, managed, though in 
great pain from a broken leg, to descend a great part of the 
mountain till a spot was reached where he could be left while help 
was being obtained. 

Another very sad accident on Piz Blas to a party of pupils of the 
Higher Gymnasium of Zurich, who were accompanied by several 
professors, in which owing to an avalanche two travellers were 
killed on the spot, whilst a third died whilst being conveyed to 
Piora, and a fourth succumbed to his injuries three days later, 
shows how dangerous the mountains may be in June. The 
accident happened on June 26. The number of imishaps to 
gatherers of edelweiss shows no sign of diminishing. 


i se 


NEW EXPEDITIONS IN) 1903. 
V alpelline District. 


TouR DE CreEton (Becca DE CrETON Italian map) 3,588 m.= 
11,756 ft.). August 29.--Mr. G. Yeld, with Francois Pession, of 
L al Tournanche, left Prarayeat 3am. T hey passed by the highest 


* See Ricca Mensile, C. Al. September 1903, pp. 344- 6. 
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Bellaza chalet (called apparently Les Caves), and leaving the 
Grand Glacier de Bellaza to the left reached the glacier which 
dlescends between the Tour de Créton and the Chiteau des Dames. 
Above the glacier to the left there is a conspicuous chimney in the 
rocks, which they thought of trying, but which proved on a nearer 
acquaintance very undesirable. By continuing up the glacier and 
then mounting to the left over very unpleasant but not really 
difficult ground, they reached the ridge by which the ascent is 
usually made from Val Tournanche, the ridge which runs from 
the Tour de Créton to the Mont Blanc de Créton. Part of their route 
up to this Tour de Créton—Mont Blanc de Créton ridge—appears 
to be new. They reached the summit in a little less than 6 hrs. 
actual walking from Prarayé. They then descended to the gap 
between their peak and the Mont Blanc de Créton (c. 11,221 ft.), 
ascended that peak, and then after a short descent ascended the 
Chiteau des Dames (11,447 ft.). l*rom it they went down to the 
Col de Vofréde (10,279 ft.), crossed the hollow which contains the 
Dragone lake, mounted to the Col de Valcournera (10,825 ft.), and 
so returned to Praray¢é, which was reached at 6.35 p.mM.—1.e. in 
15 hrs. 35 min. after leaving it. Of this time more than 8 hrs. 
was spent in halts. The day was fine, and the expedition proved 
most interesting and enjoyable. 


Zermatt District. 


RoTHHORN FROM THE TrIFTJOCcCH. <Auyust 22, 1908.—Mr. 
Edward A. Broome, with Alois, jun., and Heinrich Pollinger, made 
this new route. Starting from the Trift Inn, they ascended to the 
Triftjoch, traversed the Trifthorn (12,261 ft.), the long nameless 
rock ridge (12,608 ft.) between the Trifthorn and the South Roth- 
hornjoch, also the slabby little aiguille called the Pointe de Mountet 
(12,728 ft.) down to the true (N.) Rothhornjoch, and thence up 
the S.W. aréte of the Rothhorn to the ‘Gabel,’ where the usual 
S.E. route to the summit (13,855 ft.) was joined. 

The long Grat, which was in good order, was practically followed 
throughout the expedition; the rocks of the Trifthorn are good, 
and always worth climbing ; those of the 12,608 ft. ridge are easy, 
but continuous ; the Pointe de Mountet by no means easy, especi- 
ally the N. descent; while the aréte from the Rothhornjoch up to 
the (Gabel (believed to have been done now for the first time) is 
quite first rate, the numerous big red towers being decidedly 
dificult, and affording much longer and more continuous sport 
than either of the other ridves of this popular peak. 

The descent from summit was down the same rocks as far as the 
‘Gabel,’ thence by the S. couloir (in very bad condition) and the 
usual 8.B. aréte to Eseltschuggen and Zermatt. 

Times (actual going): Trift Inn to Triftjoch, 3} hrs.; Triftjoch 
to true Rotbhornjoch (N.), 45 brs.; Rothhornjoch to Gabel, 
27 hrs.; Gabel to summit, } hr.; summit to Zermatt, 44 hrs ; 
‘door to door time, 18} hrs. 
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Tae LyskamMM (14,889 ft.) By THE S.E. Wau. September 5.— 
Miss Grace Filder, with the guides Pelissier and Antonio Curta— 
made this ascent by a route believed to be different to that followed 
by Mr. P. W. Thomas on September 1, 1878.* They left the 
Gnifetti hut at 4 a.v., made for the plateau of the Pyramid 
Vincent, and, afterwards, turning to the left, for the snow basin 
on the foot of the S.E. wall. After crossing the bergschrund and 
a bit of steep ice, they took to the rocks at the fourth aréte from 
the Cresta Sella, and climbed straight up for 1 hr. 30 mins. After 
crossing a couloir (liable to falling stones), they continued straight 
up, and eventually set foot on the Swiss side, about 150 ft. from the 
S. aréte, or Cresta Sella. The summit was gained at 12 noon. 


Bernese Oberlund. 


KLEIN NASSIHORN (3,686 m. = 12,094 ft.). Asyust 6.—Messrs. 
R. W. Broadrick and A. E. Field, with Alphonse Simond and 
Pierre Joseph Ravanel, both of Chamonix, left the Schwarzegg 
Hut at 4.50 a.m., roped on the Niissi Firn at 6.10, and climbed the 
rock aréte leading from the point marked 3,295 m. to the summit 
marked 8,686 m., which was reached at 9.80. This summit is 
just N.W. of the Niissihorn, and the name suggested seems most 
suitable. The party descended the main aréte running to the 
Little Schreckhorn for some distance, but, when this was found to 
be much broken up into rock towers, they traversed across the face 
on the side overlooking the Niissi Firn, regained the ridge lower 
down, and followed it down some steep snow to the col marked 
3,420 m. just S.E. of the Little Schreckhorn. They left this col 
at 12.45 p.m., descended easy snow-slopes to the Niissi Firn, 
unroped on the moraine at 2.20, struck the Schwarzegg path, and 
went leisurely down to Grindelwald, which was reached, after 
various halts, at 5.15 p.m. 

WELLHORN (3,196 m. = 10,485 ft.). Descent oF W. FAce. 
August 9.-—-The same party left the Dossen Hut at 2.15 a.s.,. 
crossed the Rosenlaui glacier, and ascended the Wellhorn by the 
I. aréte—the usual route. The top was reached at 4.44, and after 
a halt of 20 min. they started down the 8S. aréte. This was soon 
quitted, and a divergence made to the right down a long scree 
couloir which brought them on to the W. face of the mountain. 
This face, which is opposite the Wetterhorn, was descended to the 
Schwarzwald Firn, which was reached at 8 a.m. The rocks were 
rather rotten and much care was necessary, and frequent traverses 
had to be made. The rocks ended in a precipice about 200 ft. high 
running down to the snow below, and some time was lost in finding 
a way down. The descent was finally effected by climbing down 
a short chimney and looping a spare rope 80 ft. long round a rock 
at its base. The party descended this double rope, and were thus 
able to get into a couloir which afforded an easy descent to the 
snow. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 1093; Clonbers’ Gruide to Fastern Pennines, p. 15. 
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Having thus traversed the Wellhorn to the Schwarzwald Firn, 
they ascended the snow slopes of the latter till they struck the 
ordinary Wetterhorn route from the Dossen Hut. They reached 
the Wettersattel at 10.12 a.mM., ascended the Wetterhorn, and went 
down to the Gleckstein Hut and Grindelwald. 

JUNGFRAU. First DESCENT BY THE N.E. Ripce. September 2. 
—Mr. C. F. Meade, accompanied by the brothers Ulrich and 
Heinrich Fuhrer, of Innertkirchen, started from the Concordia hut 
‘at 1 a.m., and reached the top of the Jungfrau at 6.15 a.m. No halt 
on the summit was possible owing to a high wind blowing from the 
S., so the party proceeded at once to descend along the crest of the 
N.E., or Jungfraujoch, aréte. Only one gendarme (and that a com- 
paratively insignificant one) was turned during the whole descent. 
The descent of the first big gendarme was accomplished by 
7.45 a.m., that of the fourth by 8.30 4... 

Half an hour’s halt was made for breakfast at 9.80, and the snow 
peak with the cairn on it reached at 10.30 4.u. 

At 11.15 a snow aréte running down to the Jungfrau glacier was 
passed. This deviation would doubtless afford an easier descent 
than the main aréte which the party followed leading down to the 
Jungfraujoch. 

The descent from ,the last of the conspicuous snow tops was 
begun at 11.45, and on the edge of a giant gendarme (fondly 
imagined to be the last big one) another meal was taken (2.15 till 
2.50 p.u.). But the last gendarme of all proved the toughest, and 
involved a ‘rappel’ with a sheer drop of 80 ft. ; and was not finished 
with till 6 p.m. In photographs this cliff is distinctly visible as the 
last obstacle to be encountered in the descent of the aréte. The 
party again ate below this great gendarme, and a rope which could 
not be pulled down off the top had to be left hanging. Another 
rope had also to be abandoned on a gendarme higher up the aréte. 
(In all during the whole day, all ropes included, about 850 ft. were 
used.) From this point the aréte was followed for a short distance, 
and then the descent was finished by the rocks of the S.E. face, 
the bergschrund being crossed at 8.15. The Concordia hut was 
reached at 10.15 p.m. 

During the descent no ice was encountered, but loose snow 
arétes. The rock was in many parts very rotten, and the whole 
descent was of continuous difficulty. 

KLEIN TORRENTHORN (3,001 m.).—-This is the striking rocky 
summit as seen to the N.E. from the Torrenthorn (3,008 m.). 
‘The first ascent was made on August 1 by Mr. G. Hasler (alone). 
A steep rock wall leads up from the Majing Glacier to the highest 
gap in the S.W. aréte, which is followed to the top in 20 min. from 
the glacier. The aréte is very rotten and narrow. 

MAUERHORN (2,948 m.) AND MANNILIHORN (2,932 m.).—Of both 
points the Oberland ‘Climbers’ Guide,’ on p. 11, gives ‘No in- 
formation.’ The former is easily accessible in } hr. from the 
Oberferden Pass ; thence descending in a $.E. direction over débris 
slopes on August 2, and traversing obliquely N.E., the latter 
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summit was reached by Mr. Hasler in } hr. from the Mauerhorn. 
The descent was taken by a difficult couloir direct to the Oberferden 
Glacier. 

KLEIN RINDERHORN (8,007 m.).—According to an old ‘ Jahrbuch 
of the §.A.C.,’ the summit of this peak was crowned with a cairn 
in 1882, but the first ascent has never heen recorded. The 
summit was reached for the second time on August 6 by Mr. G. 
Hasler (alone). From Schwarenhach follow the way up the Gross 
Rinderhorn to a few minutes below the Rindersattel (2,921 m.), 
where a steep, staircase-like gully leads up from the S. to the E. 
aréte of the peak. The crest of the ridge, which is extremely 
rotten and narrow in parts, is followed, with one traverse on to the 
N. side, in } hr. to the top. No names could be found in the old 
cairn. | 

TSCHINGELHORN (3,579 m.) BY THE S.W. ARETE. August 27.— 
Fraulein H. Kuntze and Mr. G. Hasler, with J. von Allmen 
Lenihans) made this ascent. From the snowy plateau of the 

etersgrat the lower part of the rocky ridge is followed without 
special difficulty up to a conspicuous rocky summit, the Adein 
Tschinyelhorn (ce. 3,510 m.). Hence, by a difficult descent on to 
the N. side of the mountain, the ordinary route is joined shortly 
below the summit (44 hrs. from the Mutthorn Hut). 

TRAVERSE OF THE SPITZHORN (2,214 m.). August 28.—This 
summit is easily reached by the S.W. arcte in 1 hr. from the Ober 
Steinberg. The descent was taken to the Tanzboden (2,136 m.) 
over two perpendicular rock walls by the same party. 

MorGENHORN (3,629 m.) BY THE E. ARETE. August 31.—The 
same party accomplished this climb. T'rom the Mutthorn Hut the 
neighbourhood of the Tschingel Pass was reached from the 8. foot 
of the Mutthorn in 20 min. By some steep snow and a gully the 
aréte was gained at a point immediately to the W. of a conspicuous 
level snowy bit of the ridge, about 1 kilometre E. of the summit. 
Thence the crest of the aréte was followed throughout over many 
rock towers, some of which are not easy, to a snowy summit, the 
Klein Morgenhorn (54 hrs. from the hut), whence by a snow aréte 
the summit was gained in # hr. more. 

E1IGERHORNLI.—As seen from Grindelwald the rocky N.E. end 
of the Mittellegi ridge consists of five distinct summits, viz. No. 1, 
which is the peak on the extreme left, or N.I. end of the ridge. 
Then follows to the right (S.W.) a deep cleft and No. 2, a double- 
headed rocky peak; after which the ridge rises steeply to No. 3, 
shaped like a pyrainid, immediately followed by a very conspicuous’ 
rock tower, No. 4, to which the term ‘ Hornli’ is generally applied 
in Grindelwald. To the right of this we see the last, apparently 
lower, summit No. 5, after which the ridge changes into a snow 
aréte rising gradually, without any more significant gaps, to the 
summit of the Kiger. With the exception of No. 1, of which point 
several ascents have been made, the other four peaks were not 
visited before; the best starting point is Alpiglen, though it is 
possible to mount straight up from Grindelwald to the foot of the 
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rocks. According to the Federal Topographical Survey at Berne, 
where investigations were made, the following figures of the Sieg- 
fried map belong to the respective summits :—-No. 1, 2,706 m.: 
No. 2, no quotation; No. 3, 2,866 m.; No. 4, 2,929 m.; No. 5, 
3,004 m. and 3,069 m. It is to be remarked that, as seen from 
Grindelwald, the striking tower No. 4 is not the highest summit. 
This lies behind it, and is passed on the way to the tower, which in 
a north-westerly direction forms a vertical outwork of the main 
range, as can well be seen from Alpiglen. 

No. 1 (2,706 m.). [The first ascent of this peak was made by 
Sir Seymour King in 1887.*| September 2.—From Alpiglen follow a 
small path across meadows to the hut marked 1,725 m. on the Sieefr. 
map. Then traverse upwards in an easterly direction, first over grass, 
débris and then by surmounting several steep and smooth rocky 
flights, till you get to the foot of a conspicuous cave, at the top of 
which # hole gives access to easier ground (2 hrs.). By débris- 
covered ledges and rocks, which are generally smooth, mount almost 
straight up towards the summit, till you reach a gap 5 min. to the 
W. of the latter (1} hr. from cave to summit). 

DdUBLE-HEADED Rocky Prax. September 11.--From Alpiglen 
follow the above route to the summit of the cave (2 hrs.), then 
traverse upwards across the mountain-face to the right ull at a 
saddle you strike the main ridge between the pyramid-shaped 
summit No. 83 and your peak (14 hr.), the nature of the ascent being 
very much like that described above. Hence two perpendicular 
rock walls must be climbed to reach the more westerr/and slightly 
higher of two summits (25 min.). 

PYRAMID-SHAPED Summit, No. 8 (2,866 m.).  Seplember 11.— 
From the saddle described above, follow the N.W. side of the crest 
of the ridge in } hr. to the top. 

‘H6rnur,’ No. 4 (2,929 m.).. September 6.—To the right, S.W. 
of the tower there is a deep-cut crack, which is the key to the 
ascent. To reach this, go from Alpiglen across meadows to the hut 
marked 1,725 m., and then traverse steeply upwards over débris 
and some smooth, difficult rocks, till you get, from left to right, 
convenient access to the upper part of the crack, by which you now 
ascend. Before coming to its end traverse rocks to the left, thus 
reaching a higher summit behind the rock tower, whence you follow 
the ridge leading over to this. Itis interrupted by a difticult cleft, 
into which one has to descend by an extra rope, an extremely rotten 
and narrow arcte finally leading up to the summit. Keckon 6 hrs. 
from Alpiglen or more, on account of the continuous absence of 
really easy ground. 

No. 5 (3,004 m. and 3.069 m.). September 4.—From Alpiglen 
and the hut marked 1,725 m. mount straight up to the E. side of the 
Hoheneis Glacier. Then mount by deébris-covered ledges, inter- 
rupted by some smooth rocks (following more or less the route up 
to the Mittellegi Pass) till you reach the Mittellegi Ridge slightly to 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 416, 
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the right. S.W. of the highest peak, 3,069 m., over which the lower, 
3,004 m., is gained by following the long, almost level and easy 
crest of the aréte to the left, N.E.,in 5 hrs. The above ascents 
were made by G. Hasler and J. von Allmen (Lenihans). 

GRUNECKHORN (3,869 m.). September 26. (Mr. G. Hasler, with 
Peter Bernet.)—According to the diagram in his own account,* 
Herr von Fellenberg did not reach this summit in 1864, as is stated 
in the new ‘Studer,’ vol. i. p. 281, but merely accomplished the 
first ascent of a lower summit marked 3,810 m. From the depres- 
sion between the Gross Griinhorn, 4,017 m., and the Griineckhorn, 
3,869 m., the latter summit can be reached in } hr. by following 
the crest of the rocky ridge. 

PLATTENHORNER. (Point 2,837 m. = 9,308 ft.).—Of these peaks, 
situated between the Gemmi and the Alte Gemmi, the ‘ Climber’s 
Guide to the Bernese Oberland,’ vol. 1. says: ‘ The N. side of this 
chain is a series of inclined rock slabs, topped by many rock needles. 
They were attempted in January 1868,f and later, but do not seem 
to have been yet scaled. Probably they would be best attacked 
from the N.W.’ On August 14, 1908, Mr. G. Yeld, with Francois 
Pession, of Val Tournanche, ascended the eastern peak of the Plat- 
tenhorner. It has two heads: on the western head a cairn was 
found, obviously of considerable age ; it took about tive minutes to 
reach the eastern head, on which the party built a stone man. 
Whether this point had been visited before or not the party do not 
know. It seemed to them that the BE. head was about two métres 
higher than the Western. The points, 2,848 m. = 9,344 ft., and 
2,859 m. = 9,380 ft., both had cairns upon them. The ascent took 
about 2} hrs., the descent a little over 1 hr. The view was very 
fine, the precipices terrific. 

TSCHINGELHORN (3,579 m. = 11,743 ft.), By N.W. Face 
July 14, 1908.—Dr. Oliver K. Williamson, with Jean Maitre and 
Raphael Lochmatter, leaving the Mutthorn hut at 7.50 a.m., 
ascended snow slopes in a 8.E. direction towards the col between 
the Lauterbrunnen Wetterhorn and Tschingelhorn, and reached 
the foot of the N.W. face of the latter peak at 8.50 a.m. They 
ascended this at first by a very steep ice slope, then by loose but 
not very difficult rocks. Halting on these for } hr., snow lying 
at an easier angle was soon reached, and a short wall of snow led 
to the summit at 11.2 a.m. Leaving this at 12 noon, the descent 
was made by the ordinary route to the S.W., the hut being again 
reached at 2.30 p.m. 


Ofen Pass Dostrict. 


Pass BETWEEN Piz PLAVNA DADAINT (3,169 m.=10,897 ft.) axp 
Piz DELLAS PLATTAS (3,033 m.=9.950 ft.) FRoM THE VAL Puavya 
TO THE VAL Samevorr (about 3,000 m., or 9,842 ft.).t—On 


* Jahrbuch, S.A.C., vol. iii. p. 316. 
t Alpine Journal, vol. v. p. 65. 
t See S.A.C. Itmerariun fiir die Suvretta und Ofenpass-Gruppe, p. 210. 
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August 24, 1903, Mr. J. J. Withers, with the guides Adolf 
Andenmatten and Andreas Anthamatten, of Saas, left the village 
of Tarasp at 3 a.M., and went up the Val Plavna by the ordinary 
path till opposite the opening on the W. leading up to Pischa 
dadora (5 4.M.). Here they turned W. on the left bank of the 
stream coming down from Pischa dadora, and mounted grass 
slopes, crossing the stream afterwards, to a grass patch under a 
waterfall (5.45 a.m.). After a } hr.’s halt a route was taken across 
scree to the foot ofa large snow couloir coming down from the 
N.W. ridge of Piz Plavna dadaint. This couloir was entered, but, 
as there was danger of falling stones, after a few minutes the 
difticult rocks were taken to on the W. side of the couloir. These 
were mounted by very steep and difficult gullies to a snow 
couloir bearing off to the right of the party, which couloir was cut 
up until it ended on a subsidiary ridge coming down from the face 
of the mountain ($ a.M.). Here a traverse was made W. for about 
100 ft., and then difficult slabs were climbed straight up till 
another snow couloir was struck, which was cut up till it too ended 
on a subsidiary ridge (9.380 a.m.). This subsidiary ridge was 
climbed over steep and rotten rock till the main N.W. ridge of the 
peak was gained at 11 a.M., at a point considerably to the S.E. of 
and higher than the lowest depression between the summits of the 
Piz Plavna dadaint and Piz dellas Plattas. There a small cairn 
was built. The whole climb from the first rocks was exceedingly 
trying, owing to the general steepness of the rocks and their nature. 
They were either steep slubs or very rotten. The party descended 
the easy rocks to the glacier lying to the S. of the ridge (20 min.), 
and, bearing round the head of the Val Sampuoir, mounted to the 
snow col between Piz Laschadurella and point 3,050 m., crossed into 
the Val Flur, and reached the Ofen Inn at 5 p.m. 

Cima DI Piazza (3,439 m.=11,155 ft.) From THE Norta.* —The 
saine party left Bormio on August 27, 1903, and reached the upper 
chalets in the Val Borone, or Eha, in 3 hrs. There they stayed 
the night. Next morning at 2.30 4.M. they left their night quarters 
and followed the path up the valley on its E. side till (3.80 a.m.) 
above the moraine on the EK. side of the more eastern of the two 
great glaciers which come down from the mountain on this side. 
(This glacier is the true N. glacier of the peak, the more western 
being the true N.W. glacier.) They then crossed the stream, 
mounted the moraine to its crest, and followed the crest and easy 
broken rock on the E. side of the N. glacier to a point where the 
glacier can be reached above the broken ice (5 a.m.). The N. glacier 
was crossed ina S.W. direction, and steps cut up ice slopes toa 
plateau under a great icefall. This plateau was again followed 
in a S.W. direction past the second great icefall, which looks im- 
passable from the valley (6.30 a.m.). Just to the W. of this last 
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* See Alpine Journal, vol. xix. pp. 227, 228; and S.A.C. Itinerarium fiir 
die Silvretta und Ofenpass-Gruppe, p. 267 ; also Rivista Mensile, 1901, pp. 437- 
45. 
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icefall a turn was made S.E. and then 8. up moderate slopes, and 
at last under a very fine ice cliff till the party reached the crest of 
the snowy ridge which comes down NN.W. from the summit and 
divides the N. and N.W. glaciers at their head (7 a.m.). This ridge, 
which is set at a comparatively steep angle, was cut up direct to 
the summit (8.5 a.m.). After an hour’s halt the party descended 
by the ordinary route to the Casa d’Eita, which they reached at 
11.45 a.m. 
Alps of Uri. 


GALENSTOCK (3,597 m. = 11,801 ft.) By THE S.E. ButTress.*— 
On September 5, 1903, Mr. J. J. Withers, with the guides Adolf 
Andenmatten and Andreas Anthamatten, of Saas, left the Furka 
Hotel at 4.40 a.m., and went down the Furka Road to the Furka 
Blick Hotel. Here they turned left over grass, stones, and snow 
to the Siedeln Glacier (5.40 p.m.). The glacier was mounted to 
the N. till a ridge coming down from the Galenstock divided it into 
two parts, roughly N.E. and 8.W. The latter branch was followed 
at first, and then a course was taken N.E. over slopes to the snowy 
top of the dividing ridge above mentioned (6.45 a.m.). The snowy 
ridge was followed N.W. till it ended in a prominent rock buttress 
coming out from the eastern face of the mountain. On reaching 
the rock buttress the rocks were mounted on its right or N.E. side 
till progress was stopped by a long, steep, narrow couloir running 
up from the N.K. branch of the glacier. A little difficulty was found 
in getting Into tlus couloir, but once entered the couloir was 
climbed easily to a curious notch at its head on the crest of the 
buttress itself. There the crest is very steep and narrow. The 
party mounted the ridve over firm rock for about 50 ft., till further 
progress was barred by a perpendicular and smooth rock. At this 
point a traverse was made to the left (W.) over rocks, steep at first, 
to a little plateau on the E. face of the mountain (8.20 a.m.). After 
}hr.’s halt the easy rocks above the little plateau were climbed in a 
N.E. direction to a snow ridge at the head of the above-mentioned 
buttress, which led up to the main 5S. ridge of the mountain. There 
the usual route was joined and the summit reached at 9.80 a.m. The 
ordinary way was taken in the descent. The route taken in the ascent 
is shorter and much more interesting than the usual circuitous 
trudge by the Rhéne Glacier, and can be confidently recommended. 


CAUCASUS. 
Laila Group. 


Lata, N. Peak (3,976 m.=13,045 ft.)—On July 16, 1903, 
Miss C. von Ficker, H. v. Ficker, W. R. Rickmers, F. Scheck, and 
A. Schulze made a descent into Suanetia which is new after leaving 
the ridge. They followed the N.W. ridge and the snow-fields on 
its N. flank to the last glacier which flows from it to the N. Going 


* See S.4.C. Jahrbuch, 1901, p. 309. 
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down this glacier (steep ice later in the season) they came into a 
valley with a high waterfall formed by the stream from the lower 
pass. A path traversing round a low divide broucht them to the 
shortest road to Tskhomari. This village may thus be reached 
from the N. peak in 4 hrs. walking. As to nomenclature, it may 
here be mentioned that by ‘ Laila’ the Suanetians mean the lower 
pass, while the high one is known as Pichkhan. The N. peak is 
called Lakwra, the S. peak Gvadarashi. 

SKIMERI PEAK (about 8,600 m.=11,811 ft.).—On July 15, 1908, 
Messrs. F. Scheck and A. Schulze left the Skimeri Valley in order to 
climb the nameless peak W. of the high Laila Pass. It 1s a rocky 
pyramid at the junction of two ridges, one of which leads to the 
Larakhanis Chabi, the culminating point of the Laila chain W. of 
the pass. The two climbers followed the path until where the 
grass ridge joins the rocks, thence they struck off in a north- 
westerly direction, and climbing for 3 hrs. over the 5. tace of the 
peak attained its summit. They went down its E. ridge to the 
pass in 2 hrs. The rocks were moderately difficult. The name 
given was chosen because nothing better could be elicited from the 
natives. 


Shtavler Spur. 


SHTAVLER (3,995 m.=13,107 ft.).— This peak was first ascended on 
July 29 by Miss C. v. Ficker, Messrs. H. von Ficker, W. R. Rick- 
mers, I’. Scheck, and J. H. Wigner. From a camp in the Nakra 
Valley close to the termination of the side valley which runs from 
the col S. of Shtavler. a path was followed through the forest high 
above the (true) left of this valley. From the top of the wood they 
continued upwards ip the same direction through high grasses and 
flowering plants to the nearly level grassy ridge from which the 
E. ridge of Shtavler may be considered to spring. A traverse in 
an easterly direction led to the lowest portion of the moraine and 
snowfields below the E.. face of the peak, where on a comparatively 
level piece of moraine was found a huge boulder which had been 
converted into a hunter's refuge. Leaving this the next morning 
at 3, the party walked straight towards the col as far as a fairly 
level snowfield some 500 ft. below it. Here they turned off to the 
right (N.W.) towards a conspicuous buttress of rock between two 
snow couloirs and followed the right-hand one of these and then 
very easy broken rocks to the wall of the peak. Crossing a shallow 
gully they worked diagonally upwards and struck the 8. aréte 
considerably above the col. This ar¢te was followed to the summit, 
and afforded a very interesting climb, the upper few hundred feet 
being in places rather difticult. In descending the same route was 
taken as far as that portion of the snow ridge from which unbroken 
snowfields lead down to the camp. ‘These atforded a magnificent 
glissade down the face of the peak for fully 3,000 ft., and under 
good conditions of snow this route would probably be the best way 
of attaining the S. aréte. Times: Nakra Valley to upper camp, 
4} hrs., excluding ha!ts ; camp to base of peak, 2} hrs.; to ridge, 
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> hr.; to summit, 2} hrs.; or total from valley to summit, 9! hrs. 
actual going, descent about 6 hrs. 


Kuish Gicup. 


DonGusokcn (4,468 m.=14,659 ft.) From THE S.—On July 19, 
1903, Dr. R. Helbling, Dr. F. Reichert,and A. Weber started at 2 a.m. 
from their camp, situate at the end of the Kuish Glacier between P 
2212 and 2239 of Merzbacher’s map. They followed the glacier, 
turning towards the N. and passing between Ledesht and 3980, at 6.15. 
found themselves on the snowy plateau S. of ongusorun, and 2 hrs. 
more brought them easily to the col which leads from the Dolra 
Glacier to the Upper Kuish. The snow had been fairly good so 
far, but then became disgusting, so that the summit was not 
reached before 1 o'clock. The S. ridge is composed of snow, with 
a few outcrops of rock near the top; it is certainly the most com- 
fortable route to the mountain. The descent to camp lasted 5 hrs. 
As may be expected the view is splendid, and, on that particular 
day was enhanced by glorious atmospherical conditions. 

LepEsHT Tau (8,826 m. = 12,552 ft.).—Messrs. O. Schuster 
and J. H. Wigner made the first ascent of this peak on July 20. 
The route followed was the same as that to Hewai as far as the 
point on the upper glacier plateau at which Dongusorun comes into 
view. From here they gradually bore round to the 8S., and worked 
up gradually steepening snow-slopes to the saddle between their 
peak and its S.E. spur. Some rocks just above the saddle were 
passed over a bergschrund on their left (S.W.). and from this point 
the ascent was continued in a northerly direction over very steep 
snow to the heavily corniced summit ridge. The true summit was 
found to lie considerably farther to the W., and was reached at 
11 a.m. (4 hrs. 55 min. actual going from the eamp). On the 
descent they found it possible, by keeping first to the W. and then 
crossing to the K. of their line of ascent, to reach the glacier 
plateau at the foot of the peak by two long glissades in less than 
half an hour’s actual going. Jescent from here to the camp as 
before. 

hKutsH Pass (about 11,000 ft.) axp Letrac.—This snow saddle 
lying between Leirag and Ledesht at the head of the Kuish Valley 
was crossed on August 19 by Messrs. O. Schuster and J. H. Wigner, 
who also made the first ascent of Leirag en route. From the camp 
below the Kuish Glacier the latter was followed without difficulty 
to the saddle. Leaving lnggage here they attacked the peuk, not 
directly upwards from the col, which would be very difficult, but 
by traversing round to the Il. face, which affords very enjoyable 
scrambling until the upper and easy portion of the N. ridge can be 
attained. ‘This is then followed without difficulty to the top. The 
peak is well worth ascending for its superb view of the finest side 
of Zalmiag. Descent to the col was made by the same route. 

I'rom the lowest depression it was found best to go to a clump of 
rocks a few yards to the north, and thence descend the glacier at 
first rather towards its right bank, and then back again to the left. 
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They were, however, compelled to choose the very easiest ground, 
being accompanied by two Suanetian porters. A stronger party 
could descend more directly. At the lower part of the glacier they 
took to the trough filled with snow to the right (N.) of the right 
moraine, and finally descended the moraine itself till they came to 
the streams from another and more northerly glacier on Ledesht. 
These were crossed without difficulty, and a further descent of 
3 hr., the last 5 hr. through very unpleasant thicket, led to the 
ongusorun Pass path. 

This pass makes an agreeable variant to the Betsho Pass for 
travellers bound from Betsho to Elbruz. Good porters may be 
taken over it, and no part of the going except the last 4 hr. is any- 
thing but enjoyable. It would also bo of service to anyone ascend- 
ing unclimbed peaks in the upper part of the Nakra Valley, and in 
addition to this it forms a direct connection with passes leading 
W. from that valley. Approximate times from Betsho to camp 
4 hrs., to col 7} hrs., to Nakra Valley 10} hrs. excluding halts. 

The height of Leirag is quoted on the map at 3,521 m. = 
11,549 ft., and the neighbouring peak of Lakra 3,715 m. or 
12,188 ft., but there is certainly nothing hke this difference of 
heicht between the two. In all probability the error is in the 
former measurement. 

LakraA (OR Lakvnra, 12,188 ft., Merzbacher).—Messrs. L. W. 

tolleston and T. G. Longstaft, starting at 4 4.u. on August 1 from 
a bivouac close to the snout of the Kuish glacier (7,250 ft., M.), 
followed a faint track along the left bank for } hr. and took to the 
glacier well above its lower stony and crevassed portion. The glacier 
was then followed for 4 hs. to the col between Lakra and Leirag 
overlooking the Nakra valley. The final slope leading to the col is 
steep. From the col they followed the northern ridge to the summit 
in about 2 hrs. over a succession of rock towers, alternating below 
with narrow snow ridges. The final peak was gained by means of 
an oblique crack on the W. face and a short scramble up very 
steep rocks. The same route was followed on the descent, the 
bivouac being reached in 41 hrs.’ quick going. The climbing was 
always interesting and the views magniticent. 

CHARINDA (8,579 m.=11,742 ft. ; called Bak on Freshfield’s map 
and Charinda by the 1 Verst map. Rickmers calls it Gt. Charinda). 
—On July 21 Messrs. O. Schuster and J. H. Wigner ascended and 
descended this peak by new routes. The camp below the Kuish » 
Glacier was situated just at the foot of the peak, but unfortunately 
cut off from it by the main stream. To cross this the valley was 
ascended as far as the tongue of the glacier, across which steps were 
cut to the other bank. A fairly direct ascent through rhododendron 
bushes and steep grass was followed by a long traverse to the K. 
which led into the valley at the foot of the peak, and this was 
followed over moraine and glacier to the foot of the N.W. aréte. 
From here a fairly steep ascent over snow led to the saddle between 
Charind# and the conspicuous lower peak with two rock towers 
to the N.E. From the col a traverse was made to the right to the 
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N.W. ridge over snow which at the last was extremely steep, and 
this easy ridge followed over various intermediate tops to the rocky 
summit, on which they found the cards of Mr. and Mrs. Rickmers, 
who had made the ascent from Ezeri three years before. (Arrived 
9.45 a.m.; 4 hrs. 80 min. actual going from camp.) The summit 
was left at 11 and the same route taken to the col. From here 
they turned off in the opposite (i.e. S.E. direction) and glissaded a 
matter of 1,000 ft. Keeping all the while to the right bank of the 
stream they descended about as far again over grass and rhododen- 
dron to the forest. The latter offered the greatest difficulty, being 
extraordinarily dense and the ground in places very steep. The 
passage through it lasted hours, and not till arriving almost at the 
main valley did they strike a path which led first by the right and 
then by the left bank of the river to Betsho (about 7.30 P.a.). 
The route, although apparently very airect between the peak and 
Betsho, is not to be recommended. 

HEwATr (3,980 m. = 13,058 ft.).—This neu is situated to the 
N. of the Kuish Valley, near Betsho, and 1s almost surrounded by 
the Kuish and Dolra Glaciers. The height is quoted on Merz- 
bacher’s map, but no name is given on either his map or Fresh- 
field’s. On the Betsho Pass, from which it is very conspicuous, it 
was called Hew:ti by the Suanetian porters. 

On July 18 Messrs. Oscar Schuster and J. H. Wigner left Betsho 
at 1.40 p.m., and followed the ordinary BKetsho Pass route till it 
leaves the Kuish Valley. They camped at 7.15 p.m. at a height of 
about 7,200 ft., a little short of the tongue of the Nuish Glacier. 

Camp was left next morning at 8.15, and the left bank of the 
glacier, a little above its tongue, reached at 4. After an hour’s 
walk up the glacier they turned to the northern tributary icefall, 
and reached the right moraine of this at 5.15. Seventy minutes’ 
actual walking up this excellent moraine and easy snow-slopes led 
past the icefall to the upper glacier plateau. From this point the 
mountain presents the appearance of a large rock-mass, with a high 
summit ridge running roughly BK. and W., and froin below it was 
impossible to tell which of the two highest points was the summit. 
From each of them ran an ill-defined ridge of rock and snow, the 
two ridges gradually converging and plunging steeply into the 
snow-slopes of the lower portion. 

They descended a few feet and made towards the S.W. base of 
the peak, and ascending obliquely to their right, close below a small 
hanging glacier and over a rocky nib, reached the point at which 
the lower snowfields penetrate highest into the rocks. They 
ascended the rocks to the true right of the waterfall with some 
difficulty for about 30 ft. From here upwards they mounted over 
mixed snow and rock, gradually bearmy to the right, and crossing 
a rib between two couloirs which almost seemed an aréte. Hence 
they went on directly up over snow and rocks to the westerly and 
highest summit 11.40 a.m. The actual time taken (6 hrs. 50 min.) 
was considerably longer than the normal, owing to the excessively 
bad condition of the snow. The second summit to the E.S.E. is but 
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shightly lower; they went on to this also, and built a stone-man on 
each. Descent was by the same route as far as the small arcte 
which they had struck from the W. side on the ascent. This they 
now followed straight down, then down another steepish snow 
and rock rib facing about S.E., and finally glissaded down the 
avalanche-trough in the couloir to the true left of this out on to 
the open glacier. A slight variation of this route would probably 
be more suitable for the ascent than their own line of ascent more 
to the W. They reached the lower Kuish Glacier by an almost 
unbroken glissade in the gully to the right of the moraine they had 
ascended, and camp about 7 p.M. after many halts, about 35 hrs.’ 
actual going from the top. 


Buksan Sources Group. 


Tsentsi Tau (3,860 m.=12,644 ft.).—This is P. 3,460 N. of the 
Ushba Glacier on Merzbacher’s map. On August 5, 1908, Miss 
C. v. Ficker and Mr. W. R. Rickmers left a camp at the end of the 
Ushba Glacier at 11 a.m., and climbing over the icefall of the 
northern branch found a couloir which led to the summit ridge of 
the peak. The top, a beautiful snow-roof, was reached at 4 P.M. 
One enjoys a superb view of the steep and icy flanks of the Mazeri 
Peak and of the difficult pass S. of Ushba, which connects the 
Ushba and Grul Glaciers. The descent was by the same route, and 
lasted 2 hrs. ‘This summit is recommended for surveying the 
unclimbed points on the ridge between JJongusorun and Shekhildi 
Tau. 

SHEKHILDI Tau (4,820 m.=14,173 ft.).—On August 1, 1908, 
Messrs. R. Helbling, F. Reichert, A. Schulze.and A. Weber began the 
ascent at 4.30 a.m. Their camp was at the tongue of the Ushba 
Glacier, and after 1} hr. they came to the rocks of the S.W. ridge 
of Shekhildi. Continuing over the N. branch of the glacier, which 
flows from the pass between P. 3,860 (‘I'sentsi Tau) and P. 4,229, 
they found a convenient couloir which enabled them to attack the 
rocks of the S.W. ridge at a height of about 3,800 m. At three- 
quarters of its height an icefall in the couloir must be circumvented 
by a snow arete abutting on the ndge (9 a.m.). Here the apparent 
proximity of the summit tempted the party to rest a long time. 
Starting again at 10 they encountered a deep notch splitting the 
ridge to a considerable extent, and requiring a very giddy, though 
not dithcult, descent. It was noon when they found themselves at 
the foot of Shekhildi’s lower peak, which, however, is not much 
inferior to the true summit. Owing to the conditions it was imn- 
possible to traverse round the corner, and the Vorgipfel had to be 
surmounted. The ascent was easy, but the descent into the chasm 
between the peaks demanded hard work in a chimney. A very 
much-exposed scramble up the eastern wall of the main block 
brought thein to the S. summit (viz. of the main mass), thence 
800 yards of rather rotten and dangerous arcte led to the final top. 
It was then 6.30 p.M., and they spent ? hr. in admiring the grand 
surroundings. On their return, darkness fell upon them while 
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still in the exposed wall of the main peak; but the moon came out 
and allowed them to progress slowly, until it went out at midnight. 
Then they had to wait till 6 a.m. before being able to continue their 
way home. This time they chose, as a variation, a couloir 
descending from the $.W. ridge due 8S. to the Ushba Glacier. 
Camp was reached at 10 a.m. on August 2. 

Usuba,S. Peak (4,698 m.=15,413 ft.).—On July 26, 19038, Messrs. 
R. Helbling, F. Reichert, A. Schulze, O. Schuster, and A. Weber 
followed the route indicated by the reconnoitring party which had 
been on the mountain a few days before. By ascending the great 
couloir in the S.E. wall nearly to its top and making a somewhat 
ticklish traverse to the right, one reaches the entrance to a narrow 
snow gully, which is the whole but hitherto undiscovered secret of 
getting to the Lower Field (the snow slope under the summit wall 
of Ushba’s S. face) in about 4-5 hrs. from the Gul Glacier. l'rom 
the notch at which this gully terminates a short but steep descent 
by rock and ice along the edge of a precipice leads down to the 
Lower Field. This offered no difficulty. The S.W. corner (the 
Red Corner) of the crowning structure was rounded, and a few 
hundred feet more over snow on the W. face brought the 
mountaineers to the final wall close to the S.W. ridge. It is an 
extremely difficult series of cracks, and altogether about 500 ft. 
high. The most difficult bit is the last, and it was here, 20 yards 
from the upper snow, that the leader, Schulze, had fallen on 
July 21, notwithstanding which he joined the victorious party. 
After having surmounted the rocks, no further obstacle was 
encountered, and a walk over the Upper Field brought the con- 
querors to the summit. But it was 7 p.M., and a thunderstorm 
added to the darkness. A very uncomfortable night with rain, 
thunder, and electricity had therefore to be spent not far below the 
vanquished summit after a climb which had lasted 17 hrs. The 
descent to the Gul camp next morning took 14 hrs. These times 
are explained (apart from the difficulty of the rocks and the snow 
of the couloirs) by the size of the party. A characteristic feature 
of this route are the views down the perpendicular precipices of the 
W. side, notably the one which drops from the western rim of the 
Lower Field. larly in the season Ushba as far as the final wall 
is a pure snow climb, undoubtedly a curious feature in so mighty a 
rock peak. 

Note.—The rock climb on the last wall took from 1 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
The times given for the whole of the ascent and descent (17 hrs. 
and 14 brs. respectively) are inclusive of halts. During the descent 
the party rested for some time at Rickmers’s sleeping-place (west 
edge of Lower Field), and in the notch of the small couloir. Camp 
was reached at 8 P.M. 

UsuHRBA, FROM THE N. TRAVERSE OF BOTH PEAKS.—On August 10, 
1903, Messrs. L. Distel, (:. Leuchs, and H. Pfann left a high camp 
on the Ushba (ilacier for the N. ridge. Progress was difficult and 
slow, and the party were obliged to sleep out just under the summit 
of the N. peak. They then descended into the Ushba Gap and 
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attacked the rocks leading up to the S. peak, before reaching which 
they again bivouacked. Completing the traverse und passing over 
the S. summit on the 13th, they went down by the way of the first 
ascent. However another night in the open was their fate (on 
the Lower Field, probably somewhere near Rickmers’s sleeping- 
place) before the pastures of the Gul Valley were trod. As the 
high camp was one without tents the three men had what is 
probably a record series of four nights without shelter in the 
glacier regions. 


Suanetian Group. 


BsHEDUKH (4,271 m.=14,013 ft.).—On August 2, 1903, Messrs. 
L. Distel, G. Leuchs, and H. Pfann made the first ascent of this 
peak from the N. camp (2,200 m.) on the Shekildi glacier. They 
reached the summit from the N.E. by the snows of the Bshedukh 
glacier after many hours’ step-cutting. During the descent they 
had to sleep out at a heivht of 3,800 m. This mountain affords a 
very difficult ice and rock climb. 

UNNAMED Peak (3,429 m. = 11,250 ft.) iy DaLLA Kora RipGeE.— 
This small peak is situated in the angle between the southern and 
western portions of the Leksiir Glacier, and commands a mag- 
nificent view of the Leksiir peaks and of Ushba and Chatuin Tau. 
On July 5 Messrs. Oscar Schuster and J. H. Wigner left a low 
camp at a kosh (Suanetian ‘ Pokh') about 1 hr. above the tongue 
of the Lekstr Glacier, proceeded up the Mestia Pass route as far as 
the confluence of the two great arms of the glacier, and crossing 
the lower portion to the W. arrived at the N. foot of the peak. 
Ascent was made by snow slopes to the W. of the snowy summit 
which from below appears to be the highest point. The true 
summit lies to the S. of this, and was attained by following the 
ridge from the slight depression separating the two, the last portion 
of the ascent being over rather unpleasant but not difficult rocks. 
On the summit there appeared to be the remains of a stone man, 
not improbably built by a hunter, as the peak is almost certainly 
more easily accessible directly from the lower parts of the valley. 
No previous ascent by tourists is known. 

LatscA W. Peak: Univ tau TscHaNna OF MERZBACHER 
(13,790 ft.).—- Messrs. L. W. Rolleston and T. G. Longstaff, starting 
at 3.10 a.M. on August 13 from a bivouac on the S. bank of the E. 
arm of the Leksiir glacier, on the lowest slopes of Margyan-Na, 
crossed the glacier to the opposite bank and reached in 1 br. the 
foot of the westernmost of the two big gullies under Freshtield’s 
Gumachi. Going very slowly they mounted from terrace to terrace, 
keeping always well to the right side of the gully until opposite the 
upper level of the small glacier at its head. Crossing on to this and 
ascending a snow slope they reached the double col between Fresh- 
field’s Gumachi and W. Latsga (Merzbacher’s Lazga and Ullu tau 
Tschana respectively) (2} hrs.). The easy N.W. buttress was 
followed over rock and snow slopes for nearly 3 hrs. to the foot of 
the final mdge, which sweeps round to the N. and consists of a 
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remarkably narrow crest of rock surmounted by several pinnacles 
which have to be climbed over. This occupied 50min. From the 
summit a long ridge stretched away in an easterly direction, cul- 
minating about a mile off in I’reshfield’s E. Latsga, which appeared 
to be more than 13 ft. higher than the W. peak. 

Owing to numerous glissades the descent to the bivouac occupied 
only 4 hrs. 

BasHIL TAU (13,685 ft.).—On Auvust 15 the same party, starting 
at 12.10 a.m. from the Leksiir bivouac, followed the main stream of 
that glacier, and turned the first icefall by its mght bank in 3 hrs.’ 
very slow going. Leaving the route to the Mestia pass on their 
left, they continued along the glacier and through the upper ice- 
fall, and reached the col at the foot of the N.W. ridge in 3? hrs. 
This ridge was followed over difficult rock until it ended at the foot 
of the tinal crags in a steep slope of ice. ‘This was crossed 
diagonally, and a way forced up the very steep rocks of the final 
ridve to the summit, which was gained at noon in 4 hrs. from the 
col. On the descent most of the difticulties of the lower part of 
the ridge were avoided by a long traverse across the W. face of 
the mountain, the col being reached in 3 hrs., and the bivouac at 
7 P.M. in a little over 3 hrs. more. 

TIKTINGEN (15,276 ft.)—On August 5 Messrs. L. W. Rolleston 
and T. G. Longstaff ascended the southern and what they believe 
to be the highest point of 'Tiktingen.* 

Starting at 3.80 a.m. from a bivouac on the left bank of the 
second icefall of the Zanner glacier (10,500 ft., M.), they made their 
way towards the Tiktingen pass, and reached the foot of the 
mountain in 2} hrs. Taking to a series of rotten rock ribs on their 
right, they gained the crest of the mdge connecting Tiktingen and 
Salyinan bashi in about 2 hrs. This ridge, consisting of a series 
of rocky bosses, separated from each other by relatively deep 
depressions, was followed with considerable dificulty to the very 
well marked notch at the foot and to the S.. of the final peak 
(34 hrs.). The descent into this notch had to be made down a 
steep ice slope, as the rocks were too insecure. The final ridge 
proved a little easier. and the S. peak was reached in 14 hr. It 
appeared to be higher than the N. peak, which, owing to the un- 
settled state of the weather and the lateness of the hour, was not 
attempted. 

The summit was left at 2.30, and the bivonac reached by 
moonlight at 9.30 pv... (halts, about 30 min.). The weather was 
very trying during the whole day and may have exaggerated the 
ditticulties of the climb. 

NASHKODRA, HiGHEstT Point (about 3,950 m.=12,959 ft.).—On 
August 22, 1903, H. von Ficker and the Suanetian porter, Mito, 
climbed the highest summit of the Nashkodra Ridge. It is separated 
from the overwhelming mass of ‘Tiktingen by a snowy pass. 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xvii. p. 173, and Freshtield’s Caucasus, vol. ii. 
p. 24%). 
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Leaving camp, near the second ice-fall of the Zanner, at 10 a.m., 
they got to the summit at 1.30 p.m. over an uncommonly rotten 
arcte, which however was not very difficult. The view of the 
Kitlod Glacier and its surroundings is magnificent. They descended 
vice PD. 3,698 of Merzbacher’s map. 


Central Group. 


LiaLurR (Lyaler of Freshfield’s map, Lijalwer of Merzbacher, 
4,350 m.=14,271 ft.).—On August 28, 1903, A. Schulze started 
from the camp at the upper icefall of the Zanner (:lacier and 
succeeded after 5; hrs.’ walking along the N.W. ridge in reaching 
the summit of Lialuer. A cornice which had to be hewn through 
proved a serious obstacle, and rendered the ascent difficult. 

GESTOLA, 15,932 ft. Kreshitield (4,860 m.= 15,945 ft. Merzbacher). 
—On August 23, 1903, A. Schulze climbed Gestola by the N.W. 
ridve from Lialuer in 3 hrs., after much hard work in the ice. The 
return was made by the same way. 

JANGA (5,051 m.=16,571 ft. Merzbacher) From THE S.; First 
ASCENT OF HIGHEST POINT AND TRAVERSE OF ALL THE SUMMITS,— 
On August 7, 1903, Messrs. R. Helbling, F. Reichert, A. Schulze, 
and A. Weber, accompanied by the Suanctian porter, Mito Arkhulian 
of Tskhomari, left a camp in the Khalde valley. They intended 
spending a night at a height of about 4.600 m., and accordingly 
started late (10.15 a.st.). An hour was the time from the end of 
the glacier to where it bends EK. At 1.45 they reached the rocks 
of the ridge which comes frow the highest peak of Janga down 
to the letter ‘e’ of Chalde on Merzbacher’s map. The rockwork 
was not very difficult, and at 4.30 the party found a place which 
offered some shelter for the night (about 3500m.). Bright moon- 
light encouraged them to start at midnight, and at 4.30 the last 
gendarme of the great summit-wall was conquered. But then 
st heavily-corniced Messergrat obhged them to turn back and to 
enter the small snow-valley I. of the ridge. Here Mr. Holder 
and Almer had also gone. Thick mist retarded the advance, 
and the last wall conld not be attained before 3 p.m. Bad, rotten 
slabs, covered with ice and snow, required careful work, and at 
6.30 the five men had to prepare for a second night which falling 
snow rendered far from luxurious. Leaving again at 4.45 a.m. 
on August 9 a steep ice-couloir was tackled but exchanged for 
rock after it had been used for 400 ft. ‘The porter here became 
mountain-sick and thus caused delay. At 7.30 the snow ridge 
was trodden, and at 10.30 the Iighest summit had fallen. 
severe cold and mist drove the climbers from the top. Traversing 
the entire summit ridge to the last pinnacle 5S. of P. 5,038 (the 
‘fourth summit’ of Janga) they then descended 5. over steep snow 
arctes. An icefall stopped them again and forced them to use the 
rocks descending from P. 3,989 to the Khalde Glacier. Many 
difticult bits were encountered, and three times the climbers had 
to be let down by the rope. At midnight the glacier was reached ; 
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there they had to wait for dawn, and camp was gained at 4 A.M. 
on August 10. 

SHKaAkRA W. Prax (16,592 ft.).—Messrs. L. W. Rolleston and 
7. G. Longstaff ascended this peak from the S. on August 24. 
They slept at a bivounc above the point marked 3,043 m., and at 
the foot of that marked 4,310 m. on Merzbacher’s map, at a height 
of between 10,500 and 11,000 ft. The night was showery and the 
start was deluyed until 5.20 4.m. Descending on to the W. branch 
of the Skhara glacier they ascended some spurs of the peak 4,310 m., 
and then descended into and crossed the deep ravine below the 
hanging glecier which lies between this peak and the great southern 
buttress of Skhara. Mounting this buttress by a succession of 
rock ridges and narrow snow ar¢tes, they climbed with difficulty on 
to the prominent snow-capped point on the main southern ridge 
which is opposite to but higher thun the peak 4,310 m. (7% hrs.’ 
quick going). It seems possible that the ridge between these two 
points may be practicable, in which case the peak 4,310 m. might 
be traversed in its entirety and a considerable amount of time 
saved. 

From this point an almost continuous snow ridge, at first very 
narrow, leads to the summit in 2 brs. 40 min. (4.40 P.m.). It 
occupied 14 hr. on the descent. The next 300 ft. took nearly 1) hr., 
and the party were benighted ata height estimated at 14,500 ft. 
The descent was continued at 5 A.M. next mor ning, and the bivouac 
reached after several halts before noon. 

The weather and the snow conditions were perfect during both 
days. 

Kushek Group. 


Maiby KHoKkH.—Mons. N. de Poggenpohl writes that in 1892 he 
made the first ascent of the peak to the EK. of Kasbek, left nameless 
but marked with the figures 4,620 m.=15,157 ft., on Merzbacher’s 
map, and also indicated in the Russian maps. He proposes the 
name Maily Khokh for the summit he reached, and promises 
to furnish an account of the expedition for a later number. 


NORWAY. 
Justectitdsore. 


LANGEDALSBR.*— Messrs. H. C. Bowen and C. W. Patchell, 
with Joh. Vigdal, made the first passave of this glacier cn route for 
Nordfjord on August 6, 103. ‘The weather was very thick all 
day. A start was made at 5 from Tunyesieter, where there is now 
a small hut for travellers, and a fair cow track on the left bank of 
the river was followed to the foot of the glacier (6.45). A route 
was found over moraine, slabby rocks, and old snow on the E. 
side of the glacier. The last part of the ascent was steep. The 
ice aaa at the head of the uiniey ig magnificent. The rocks 


* Alpine Journal, cot xii. p. 4225 vol. xiv. p. 507; vol. xvii. p. 356. 
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on the Langedal side were left about noon. There was a great 
quantity of new snow on the glacier. Owing to the breaking of a 
strap on Vigdal’s rucksack nearly all the provisions of the party 
disappeared into a narrow but deep crevasse at 12.30. A careful 
and correct course was steered by compass, with the aid of Mr. 
Slingsby’s invaluable map, for the head of the Melkevoldsbre. 
The fog was so dense that we passed close to the rocks of Katte- 
nakken without being able to tind them. A long cast eastwards 
round the head of another glacier amongst enormous crevasses 
brought us again to rocks about 5. These we descended until 
stopped by impossible, ice-worn precipices. Another attempt still 
further E. was also unsuccessful. and we finally passed a rainy 
night under a rock near the head of a deep valley running E. and 
W. We had one hasty glimpse, just before sunset, of a huge ice- 
fall below us, but it did not last long enough to enable us to say 
for certain where we were. <A slight clearance in the morning 
showed us that we were on the S. side of Brixdal. After a light 
breakfast of kola biscuits we retraced our steps at 3.35 round the 
head of the hanging glacier in Brixdal, and descended by the 
rocks of Kattenakken to the little inn, which we reached at 8.35, 
none the worse for our night in the open. In fine weatlier the 
route ria Langedal to Brixdal presents no serious difficulties, and 
can be highly recommended as a variant to those who have 
already seen the neighbouring Austerdalsbri. It ought not to take 
more than 13 or 14 hrs. at the most.’ 


Soudnwre. 


RoMEDALSHORN.*-- The correct route up this mountain was 
found by Messrs. H. C. Bowen and C. W. Patchell on August 15, 
1908. From the head of the Romedalsskar the casy snow field was 
crossed to the col at the foot of the W. arcte, which was followed 
to the cairn. This avoids all the difficulties experienced in the 
first ascent. The top was reached in 5 hrs. from Kolaas. A small 
fragment of a handkerchief built into the cairn by Dr. Simpson on 
the first ascent in 1894 was discovered and returned to the owner. 
The descent by the same route took about 33 hrs. 

KJ-ERRINGA.--This fine cirque of rocks at the head of the first 
side valley on the W.as one ascends Romedal from Kolaas was 
traversed from N. toS. by Messrs. W. P. Haskett-Smith, H.C. Bowen, 
and C. W. Patchell on August 17. The whole arte is narrow but 
generally easy, with one or two interesting passages. The views 
are very fine. The expedition occupied some 9 hrs., ineluding 
halts. 

Briaatinp.t—The twin peaks of this mountain were traversed 
from N. to S. by the same party on August 21. The descent was 
made by the S.I. aréte. The 5. arebe, which is extremely steep, 

* Alpine Journal, vol. xvit. p. 357350 NWTF. Aarbog, 1805, p. 98; Rander’s 
Séndmaére, 2nd edition, p. 120. 

t Ibid. vol. xvii. p. 51; NUTR. Aarboa, 1896, p. 116. 
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with slabby and overhung rocks, was tried from the col without 
success. ‘Time from Kolaas and back about 8 hrs. 

SVERDALSTIND.--This is the name given on the amtskart to the 
striking cirque of rocks, with a sharp peak at its S. extremity, 
facing Stensté] Seter, near the head of Romedal. It was traversed 
from N. to 8. on August 24 by Messrs. Bowen and Patchell. The 
climbing was similar in character to that on Kjerringa, but easier. 
Time from Kolaas and back about § hrs.’ easy going. 

Nore.- Irom an experience extending over many years we can 
recommend Kolaas as a centre for rock-climbers. The expeditions 
are varied enough to suit all tastes. There is very fair trout-fishing 
close to the house. The place is easy of access from Aalesund, 
either by way of Mrstenvik or Store Standal, and nothing could 
exceed the kindness and hospitality of Nils Kolaas and his family. 
A few words of Norsk will be of great assistance to the visitor. 

BRUNSTADHORN.*—F rom the N. and W. this mountain rises in 
splendid and wonderfully pinnacled precipices from Brunstaddal, 
but on the S.K. it sends a long and gently sloping shoulder into 
Habbostaddal at Iingesets:vter. It was ascended from @ie on 
August 27, 1908, by Messrs. W. P. Haskett-Smith, H. C. Bowen, 
and C. W. Patchell. At the head of the Brunstadskar the col 
between 5. Brunstadhorn and Jolten was reached by grass slopes, 
and the shoulder of the former mountain rounded into the wild 
valley between 5S. and N. Brunstadhorn. The only difficulty was 
the crossing of a narrow but very steep snow gully, where half an 
hour's step-cutting was necessary. T'rom the col steep but easy 
slopes led to the top in 6} hrs. from Mie. The shoulder was 
followed down to Engesetster, and Yie reached in 4} hrs. ria 
Habbostaddal and the Skylstadbrekke. It must be owned that the 
route was laborious and uninteresting. The climber’s way up 
Brunstadhorn must be looked for on the N. 


Romsdal. 


GJURATIND.t—The N.W. ar¢cte, which is so impressive as seen 
from the pass between Grovdal and Hoem, was climbed from the 
glacier on September 8, 1903, by Messrs. Bowen and Patchell. 
There are several fine rock towers on the ridge, all of which were 
crossed. The rock is everywhere firm and good, and the route is 
recommended as being much more interesting than the ordinary 
way on the N.K. aréte. Time from Morst6l to the top, 54 hrs., 
exclusive of halts. The aréte itself took exactly 2 hrs. 

TRoLDTIND.;—The schrund at the foot of the great snow couloir, 
by which Hr. Carl Hall made the first ascent, and which has 
hitherto been believed to afford the only possible route up the 
mountain from Naeg, is almost invariably impassable except early 
in the summer. In August and September the couloir itself is 


— eee -- = - a a ve) oo, 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xix. pp. 608.9. 
¢ lbid. vol. xv. p. 152; N.TLF. larbog, 1885, p. 31, 1891-2, p. 19. 
t Alpine Journal, vol. xiv. pp. 304-5. N.TLE. Aarbog, 189%, p. 35. 
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usually full of hard ice. <A short distance to the W. a much 
narrower gully runs up to the sky line from the glacier. The great 
gap at its head is well seen from Naes. It was used as a line of 
ascent for the first time on September 9, 1903, by Messrs. Bowen 
and Patchell. The gully was entered at its foot and immediately 
left by steep but good rocks on its E. side. Higher up the rocks in 
many places are very loose and require great care. The gully was 
re-entered above the second great pitch and followed for about 
100 ft. up very steep snow. Rocks, still at a severe angle, close to 
the W. side of the gully led up to the flat shoulder of the mountain. 
The smaller gully was crossed at its head, and the shoulder again 
reached by a long and easy traverse to the K. along a broad ledge. 
The descent to the head of the great wully was made on the N., 

and the usual route on the side of Isterdal followed to the cairn. 
The mountain is thus proved to be accessible at all seasons when the 
rocks are free from ice or snow; and the route is probably prefer- 
able at any time to the long and arduous ascent of the exceedingly 
steep snow or ice in the great couloir. Time from Nora to the top, 
6 hrs. 45 min. The descent to the glacier took 2 hrs. 40 min. ; to 
Nora, 2 hrs. more. Total time, exclusive of halts, 11 hrs. 25 min. 


HIMALAYAS. 


ASCENTS AND .\XPLORATIONS IN THE CHoGo Lunema Districr.— 
The upper end of the Chogo Lungma glacier is separated from 
one of its branches by a massive mountain wall about thirteen miles 
long, of a height varying from 17,000 to 20,000 ft., the top and a 
large portion of the sides of which are covered with snow, ice, and 
glacier. From one end of this wall rise three splendid snow peaks 
connected with each other by snow arctes, the second higher than 
the first and the third than the second. 

The first and third are steep, the second less so, but all fall 
away on one side in precipices thousands of feet deep. The third 
peak, which dominates the whole region, is measured by the Indian 
Trigonometrical Survey at 24,486 ft. The flanks of these peaks 
tumble down to the glacier on three sides in a bewildering succes- 
sion of sharp snow slopes, icefalls, and avalanche-scored inclines. 

During their expedition of 1902 Dr. William Hunter Workman 
and Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman determined, if possible, to 
attempt the ascent of one or more of these peaks, to accomplish 
which continued fine weather for several days would be necessary, 
but the weather proved so unfavourable that this intention had to 
be abandoned for that season. 

In July 1903 Dr.and Mrs. Bullock Workman again ascended the 
Chogo Lungmina glacier, and camped at a height of 14,000 ft., 
opposite the base of the wall leading to these peaks, to await a 
suitable opportunity to attempt them. Here they were detained a 
month by bad weather, meanwhile exploring a large upper branch 
of the Chogo Lungma, ending in a snow wall over 19,000 ft. high. 

Towards the middle of August the weather turned fine, and they 
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immediately set out with Mummery tents and light camp equip- 
ment to carry out their purpose. The first camp was made on the 
snow-covered surface of a branch glacier below the slopes of the 
first peak, at a height of 16,200 ft. The second was on a small 
snow plateau on the mountain-side at 18,600 ft. An attempt was 
made to take the third camp to a height of over 20,000 ft., that 
the party might be in a position to attack the third peak with a 
hope of success; but the coolies acting as porters, who can always 
be depended on to fail at critical moments, were prostrated by 
mountain sickness, and the third camp had to be pitched at the 
base of the cone of the first peak at 19,355 ft., and the final ascents 
made from this camp. 

At 8 a.M.,in a temperature of 15° F., Dr. and Mrs. Bullock 
Workman, with two guides and a porter, started by the light of a 
waning moon to ascend the steep snow slants of the first peak, 
rising at angles of 60° to 70°. The entire ascent of this had to be 
made in zigzags and by traversing. At 7 A.M. they stood on the 
summit, a snow cornice, at an altitude of 21,770 ft. The tempera- 
ture here was 16° F. | 

Stopping only to take readings of hypsometer, barometer, and 
thermometer, and some photographs, a descent of some hundreds 
of feet was mads to the snow aréte leading to the second peak. 
This was traversed, and the ascent of the second peak made in soft 
snow ankle deep. Its top (22,67 ft.) was reached at 10 a.m. 

To reach the summit of the third (24,486 ft.) in the raretied air 
after the fatiguing 7 hrs.’ work already done was manifestly out, of 
the question on this day. Nor would it be possible for persons of 
ordinary strength on any other day, unless a camp could be esta- 
blished on the plateau at its foot at 21,000 ft. or over, which with 
coolies would be impossible, and in any case in the variable weather 
of this region, exposed as it is to sudden storms, would be a 
hazardous experiment. 

A point on the 8.W. arete of the third peak about a thousand 
feet higher, commanded a much desired view towards Nagar. To 
obtain this Dr. Workman with two guides, leaving Mrs. Bullock 
Workman and the porter on the 22,567 ft. summit to await their 
return, descended to the second connecting aréte, and traversing 
this crossed the ascending plateau to the peak. After a sharp 
scramble up its steep snow flank the desired point on the aréte was 
reached at 12.30 p.m. The average of calculations by three differ- 
ent tables, based on the hypsometric and barometric readings here 
taken and those of the Government mercurial barometer at Skardo 
on the same day and hour, places the height of this point at 
23,394 ft., 311 ft. higher than the summit of Aconcagua (23,083 ft.). 

The view from here, as from the two other summits, was inde- 
scribably grand. Prominent among the countless peaks rising in 
all directions were, to the l., those bordering the Biafo glacier, 
Masherbrum, Gusherbrum, the Mustagh Tower, and the sharp 
pyramid of K,, towering far above any ridges and summits near it. 
To the W. Haramosh and Nanga Parbat stood out grandly as a 
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background for other imposing spires more to the front. Across 
the Chogo Lungma glacier the party looked down upon the summit 
of a beautiful snow needle, measured by the Indian Survey at 
22,810 ft. Over the Pertal Singh col, at the head of the Chogo 
Lungma, a glacier was seen descending into a valley which stretches 
away directly towards Nagar and Hunza. 

Camp was reached at 6 p.m. The ascents were made none too 
soon. The next morning, with falling barometer and gathering 
storm clouds, a retreat was made to the base camp. The whole 
five days’ work from start to finish was done on ice and snow. 

From the Chogo Lungma glacier Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Work- 
man ascended and explored a large branch called the Balucho, 
discovered and crossed a snow pass 17,200 ft. high, which descends 
by an avalanche-gullied snow wall of about 70° incline 1,000 ft. 
to a glacier leading to the Kero Lungma. 

They also explored to their origin the Hoh Lumba and the 
Alchori glaciers, the upper parts of which at least have never before 
been visited. The Hoh Lumba divides into two large branches of 
about the same size and length, each terminating in a snow col 
some 18,600 ft. high, surmounted by a huge cornice curling over a 
precipice 6,000 ft. to 7,000 ft. high, which in each case drops to a 
moderate-sized glacier, which takes its course towards and appears 
to join the Hispar glacier, W. of the Zong La. Both cols were 
ascended. To reach one of them the party had to cross a large 
bergschrund and traverse a series of steep ice slopes of about 60° 
incline, covering the shoulder of a mountain which just below ter- 
minated in a high precipice. Five and a half hours were occupied 
in this ascent. The other col was ascended directly from the 
glacier up fairly steep inclines, the worst feature of which was the 
new snow, which near the top was waist high. All camps on this 
glacier had to be made on the snow-covered ice, as the whole region 
was deeply covered with snow left by the storms of the long and 
late winter. 

The Alchori glacier begins with an icefall accessible at only a 
single point beneath a steep snow and rock col above. This col 
(18,200 ft.) was ascended by Mrs. Bullock Workman and guides, 
and the other (N.) side was found to drop by a precipice almost 
directly upon the Hispar glacier. The courses of both the Hoh 
Lumba and Alchori glaciers proved to be quite different from those 
represented on the Survey maps. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman were accompanied by the guides 
J. Petigax and C. Savoie (who were with the Duke of Abruzzi on 
his Polar expedition, and the former of whom ascended St. Ilias 
with him) and the porter L. Petigax, all of Courmayeur; also by 
Mr. B. Hewett, of London, as surveyor. Measurements were made 
by Mr. Hewett to determine distances, heights, and movements of 
glaciers. 

Thermometric, hypsometric, and barometric readings were taken 
at all points, and during the absence of the expedition similar 
readings were taken at the lower station of Skardo three times 
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daily by the Government official in charge of the observatory, for 
the purpose of calculating the heights attained. Sun temperatures 
were also taken with the black bulb thermometer. Above 13,000 ft. 
the temperature of the sun’s rays was found to average considerably 
higher than in the Indian plain in the warm season. Readings 
were obtained at altitudes above 17,000 ft. as high as 201° IF. 
Many photographs of the regions visited were secured. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


Mr. Goopsir (circa 12,000 ft.). This, the highest peak of the 
Ottertail group, was ascended in July by Messrs. C. E. Fay 
(President of the American Alpine Club) and H.C. Parker, with the 
guides Christian Kaufmann and Christian Hiisler.* 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THe ALPINE Guripg.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
(general Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, Charing Cross. 

THe Liprary CaTALoGvue is now printed, and may be obtained, 
bound in cloth, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 24 Savile 
Row. Price 3s.; postage, 4d. 

THe Auprne Cuup Onituary.—R. W. Broadrick (1902), W. D. 
Freshfield (1858), Rev. James Robertson (1864). 

DiscoOVERY ON THE GREAT ALETSCH GLACIER.—We have 
received from the Rev. A. Fairbanks the following note, which, if 
no mistake has veen made, indicates a very unusually rapid move- 
ment in Alpine ice : 

On August 9, 1902, a hat and an alpenstock were lost in a 
crevasse on the Great Aletsch Glacier, their owner being fortunately 
recovered unhurt with the help of a rope. The crevasse—certainly 
2) ft., probably 25 ft., deep—was situated in the lower part of the 
broken ice immediately above the upper crossing place from Rieder 
to bel Alp, about 500 yards from the EK. bank of the glacier. 

On September 2, 1903, this hat and stick were found lying on 
the surface of the glacier in a depression among the lumpy ice at 
the foot of the ‘Fall,’ probably about 800 ft. below the spot where 
they were abandoned the previous year. As I have not been able 
personally to verify the exact point at which they were found, I 
cannot make any deductions as to the rate of the glacier movement ; 
but this astounding fact does seem to be made clear—that the ice 
on which they were found (on the surface of the glacier) was, a 
year before, below the place in the crevasse where they were 
lodged. 


* The Boston Sunday Herald, August 6, 1903, 
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Tur Motion oF GLAciers.—We are indebted for the following 
note to the ‘Morning Post’ of October 1, 1903 :— 

Since Professor Tyndall’s time no one in England has paid 
much attention to the problem of glacier flow; but some instruc- 
tive experiments have been recently made on a glacier near Vent, 
in the Tyrol. Ata distance of about 1} mile from the top of the 
glacier, where its breadth is 2,180 ft., and the height of its surface 
above sea level 8,530 ft., a boring in the middle reached rock at a 
depth of 500 ft. The various measurements made resulted in the 
following conclusions: that the temperature of the ice is at the 
melting point throughout the whole mass of the glacier; that the 
bed of the glacier is trough-shaped; that the ice moves more 
slowly at the bottom than at the surface. The boreholes were 
filled up with pieces of wood, which will serve for many years to 
come as indexes of the rate of movement and of surface melting. 

TETNULD.—On August 9, what appears to be the second ascent 
of Tetnuld by Mr. Freshtield’s route was made by Messrs. T. G. 
Longstaff and L. W. Rolleston. Starting from a bivouac on the 
right bank of the Nageb glacier, they reached the summit in 
75 hrs.’ actual going, and descended in 3} hrs. The state of the 
snow, which made step-cutting unnecessary, and the tracks of 
Herren von Ficker and Scheck, who had made the ascent from 
Adish, combined to shorten the time taken. 

THE Caucasus tn 1903.—This summer in the Caucasus has 
been favoured by splendid weather, and many new climbs have 
been achieved. LDesides the new expeditions described elsewhere in 
this number of the ‘ Journal,’ a number of known expeditions were 
repeated. Tetnuld received three separate visits; the Laila, 
Elbruz, Dongusorun, Shekhildi, Saluinan Bashi, and the Betsho 
Pass were climbed twice; Chatuintau and Charinda complete the 
list. All the climbs this year were accomplished without guides. 

MEMORIAL TO Stk JAMES HEcTor’s Son.—-We hear from Mr. 
Edward Whymper that it is proposed to erect a memorial to the 
son of Sir James Hector, K.C M.G., who died quite suddenly at 
Revelstoke on August 10. It is felt by some of the frequenters of 
the Canadian Rockies that their sympathy with the man who dis- 
covered and brought before the world the revion to which they are 
indebted for so much pleasure might very properly take this form. 
To give effect to the idea contributions are being invited from 
Canadian, American, and British mountaineers who have travelled 
in the Rockies, and may be sent to Ldward Whymper, 2) Ludgate 
Hili, London, E.C. 

SCHALLIHORN FROM THE SCHALLIVOCH.  clugust 28.—Mr. 
Edward A. Broome, with Alois, jun., and Heinrich Pollinger, 
accomplished this ascent, which was combined with the traverse 
of the Moming Spitze. Starting from the Schallijoch-Weisshorn 
Gite, about 4 hrs. above Randa, they went up the Schalliberg 
glacier and through the icefall (this year rather troublesome) to the 
pass. From here the rock ridge was tiken to the summit 
(13,052 ft.), all the gendarmes being climbed over except the last 
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of all, which looked very difficult and was turned to the E. by a 
steep and unpleasant descent in an iced couloir, a disagreeable 
traverse, and an equally unpleasant ascent up another couloir. 
The last slope up to the peak was ice, and took care and time. 
The rocks throughout the climb were bad and rotten, and great 
caution always necessary ; but the descent to the Ober Schallijoch 
was easy.* 

From the Ober Schallijoch the Moming Spitze (12,695 ft.) was 
traversed to the S. Moming Col—steep, good rocks on the ascent, 
and an easier ridge, followed by snow, on the descent. This little 
peak had only been climbed twice before. From the Moming Col 
the usual route back to Zermatt, via Hohlicht and Rothhorn 
glaciers, was taken. ) 

Times (actual going): Gite to Schallijoch, 3 hrs.; Schallijoch 
to Schallihorn, 34 hrs.; Schallihorn to Ober Schallioch, ? hr.; 
and to Moming Spitze, also # hr.; thence to Zermatt, 44 hrs. 

To SkEEsTERS.—Mr. W. R. Rickmers will be in Adelboden 
from December 29 to February 1, and hopes that many members, or 
friends introduced by members (ladies are also welcome), will take 
advantage of his offer to teach them skeeing. Terms, none; con- 
ditions, enthusiasm and discipline. 

At Easter Mr. Rickmers proposes to be on Ben Nevis if a suffi- 
cient number of those interested in the sport promise to join him 
there ; otherwise he will be glad to make appointments for the 
Feldberg (Black Forest) as last year (see ‘A. J.,’ No. 159). Please 
address: W. R. Rickmers, Radolfzell, Baden, Germany. 

THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE Mont Bianc Grovup.—lIn view 
of the number of names in this district in which ‘ Rouge’ already 
occurs, I wish to withdraw the name ‘ Les Rouges’ for the rocky 
aiguilles between La Noire and the Aiguille du Geant (‘A. J.,’ xx. 
p. 5388). At the same time it is desired to change the name of the 
Pointe du Piolet (‘ A. J.,’ xviii. p. 245) to Pointe des Papillons. 

G. YELD. 

ToFraNA DiI RocEs.—Would the correspondent who wrote on this 
subject be good enough to write again, as his communication has 
unfortunately been mislaid ? 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Mes Escalades dans les Alpes et le Caucase. Par A. F. Mummery. Traduit 
par Maurice Paillon. (London: Fisher Unwin. Paris: Lucien Laveur.) 
THis volume, in which the late Mr. Mummery described his 
‘Climbs in the Alps and the Caucasus,’ had an immediate success, 
owing both to the extraordinary nature of some of the feats de- 


* The Schallihorn had been once previously descended by this N. ridge (see 
Alpine Journal, vol. xx. p. 264), but apparently somewhat less on the actual 
ridge than on this occasion. 
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scribed and the vividness and spirit of enjoyment that pervade 
the narrative. The English edition is, we believe, out of print, 
but its publisher has issued a French translation, which has in one 
respect more interest than the original, inasmuch as it includes 
a sympathetic sketch of the author by the translator, Monsieur 
Paillon, and a brief account, condensed from Dr. Collie’s volume, of 
the circumstances in which he met his fate under the ice cliffs of 
Nanga Parbat, beyond Kashmir. It is also provided with many 
new illustrations and an excellent portrait of Mr. Mummery. The 
translator has done his work faithfully. He has attempted rather 
to allow the foreign reader to appreciate the style and humour of 
the original by literal translation than to paraphrase Mummery’s 
sentences by the equivalents a French writer might more naturally 
have adopted. The turn of words as a rule, therefore, as well as the 
turn of thought, remains essentially English; but to Mr. Mum- 
mery’s countrymen at any rate this can hardly be a matter of 
regret. There never was a greater mountaineer than Mummery, 
and few climbers have given an account of their climbs as stimu- 
lating and attractive as that by which he surprised his comrades 
and delighted the public. It must be a satisfaction to his friends 
to find that his qualities have met with appreciation beyond his 
own country and among a nation who are keen judges of literary 
merit. 


Aosta et sa Vallée. Guides Illustrés Reynaud. Prix 2 frances 50 centimes. 


This is one of the best guides of its class that has come under 
our notice. The price is very moderate and the information trust- 
Hae whilst the printing and illustrations leave nothing to be 

esired. 

For an exhaustive account of the mountains of Val d’Aoste the 
traveller must have recourse to the pages of Ball, Vaccarone and 
Bobba, and the Climbers’ Guides; but asa general handbook to 
the district this work may be strongly recommended. It is, indeed, 
well worth buying for the beauty of the illustrations, which are 
lavishly abundant. 

These comprise panoramas of the Matterhorn and chain of Mont 
Rose from the Herbetet, and the Massif of Mont Blane from the 
Mont de la Saxe, and many full-page plates, of which the Grand 
Assaly (Rutor) and the Grand Paradis and the Cogne Mountains 
from the Grivola will probably be the most interesting to climbers. 
But the small illustrations seem to us to constitute the special 
attraction of the book. They are very numerous, and for the most 
part charming. 

We were particularly pleased with Verrés, p. 17; the Chiteau of 
Fénis, p. 29; Piturages au Breuil, p. 73 (the background in this 
case is a little blurred); the Grivola, p. 160; Femmes de Cogne, 
p- 162; Le Mont Blane (vu de la Pierre Taillée), though there is an 
awkward telegraph wire on the right of the picture; Valgrisanche—- 
Le campement, p. 187 (Alpine troops appear in several plates); and 
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Aiguille et Glacier de Triolet, p. 214. The plates mentioned are 

but a few out of many, but will give some idea of the variety of the 

scenes depicted. ‘There is a full description of Aosta itself, with 

a and copious illustrations. We can cordially recommend the 
ook. 
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Wethered, F. T., pamphlet by, re- 
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Wolterstorff, Dr. H., book by, re- 
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and brought up to date. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


TFHORNTON PICKARD 


CAMERAS & SHUTTERS 


THE ‘RUBY’ CAMERA — 47s... 
is a superb piece of British workmanship. A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
It can be used as— FOR... 
a tes Ghtaee kaa SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
A STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA. AND... 
; EXCELLENT FINISH. 


‘Raby ’ Outéit includes : 


Camera with Turntable, Stand, Plateholder, 
Time and Instantaneous Sbutter with Speed Indi- 
cator and Time Exposure Valve. 


JLHORNT i ck and EB |) —«s Half-plate size (6)x42) ... £8. Se. 
— New complete —— poet-free from 


THORNTON- PICKARD MFG. Co., Ltd, 


ALTRINCHAM. 


in the World 


IS MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NOTTINGHAM LIME CYLINDER CO. 


LONDON OHIEF OFFICE: 
130 STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
Works: Nottingham. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Flagorner, London.’ 


From Professor B. J. Maupsn, F.R.G.S., Tremere, Alexandra Road, Finsbury Park, London, N. 

* Gentlemen,— When TI was in Nottingham you kindly sent me a sample of your Incandescent Limes, 
and after giving them a fair trial, conclude that they stand the heat well, are well made and truly bored; 
their chief peculiarity is, however, undoubtedly the quality of the light, which I estimate at least 
30 per cent. above all others I have tried.— Yours very truly, B. J. MALDEN.’ 


For Hard and Soft Lime Cylinders of every deseription we cannot be beaten. 
EVERY LIME SENT OUT IS GUARANTEED. 
FREE SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON RECEIPT OF CARD. 
Ler Limes are the ‘Champion’ Limes of the World, and cannot be beaten, the proof being tn the fact that 
we recetve 80 many unsolictied testimontals. 
For Photography, Cinematograph, Magic Lanterns, and all Iiuminating 
purposes where Limee are used. 


Our Limes are made in Nottingham, and no other place, and can be obtained from Messrs. Brin’s 
Oxygen Gas Works, Horseferry Road, London, 8.W.; also from W. Kerr, Limelight Contractor, The 
Oottage, Adelphi Arches, migheuy 05 London, W.C.; Messrs. Burgoyne, Burbidges & Co., 12 and 16 Coleman 
Street, London, E.0.; from the Trade generally, and from the Offices, 180 STAMFORD STREET, S.R, 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERS AND 


EXPLORERS. 
Aluminium Cooking Utensils, » Rucksacks, Scarpetti, Boots, Gaiters, Puttess, 
Lanterns, Gourds (Aluminium, Rubber), Gloves, Sleeping Hoods, Snow 
Swiss ag, Son Tt conan Climbing Irons, Swies Ice Axes, Drinking 
Jackets, hes and Capes, Shirts, Drawers, Stockings, Snow Shoes, Skis, Ski 
Boota, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Swiss Maps and Photographe. 


Large Stoek of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 
MODERATE PRICES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE FOR MEMBERS OF THE A.C. 


KARL KNECHT & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephone 445. Obhristoffelgasse7. Telegraphic Address : ‘Tourist, Bern.’ 
BP PRP BPP PAP PP PPP PP 


BRANOH ESTABLISHMENT IN ZERMATT (cts-d-ets HOTEL MT. OERVIN). 
Guides and Carriers provided free of charge. 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, ALPENSTOCKS, ALPINE AND 
MOUNTAINEERING STICKS, RUCKSACKS, ROPES, &c. &c. 


Everything of the very best material and workmanship. 


H= & SON’S Goods are not only well known to Members of the English Alpine Olub, but are also 
largely used on the Continent both by Gentlemen and Guides. They may be accepted as being 
thoroughly reliable in quality and moderate in price, 


PNINSINSANINS NING NSN NI NIN INS NSF NININININ® 


HILL & SON, 4 HAYMAREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
Alpine and Mountaineering Goods Lists Free. Sporting, Table, Toilet, and 
Pocket Cutlery, Skates, &e. &e. 


PURE WOOL 
UNDERWEAR, 

NIGHT-WEAR, 
SLEEPING BAGS, 
ANKLETS, TRADE Oy. MARK 

GLOVES, CAPS, SAS 
SUN MASKS, 
BELTS, SOCKS, 
STOCKINGS, BOOTS, &c. 


30 SLOANE STREET, 8S.W. 
115 VICTORIA STREET, 8S.W. 
(6 doors West of A. & N. Stores). 

85 & 86 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


126 REGENT 8Tf., W. 
(Special Depdt for Alpine Requisites). 
456 STRAND, W.C. 


TNINOINININIIOIS OY 


‘HEALTH CULTURE’ (188 pp.) and PRICELIST sent free. 


Sporting Tailors. Specialties tor 
| e. MOUNTAINEERING. 


APPOINTED 


} 
| 


‘JAEGER’ TAILORS 


FOR THE 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
or call at 


|, ees 42 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W. 


All Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd.,5 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
ee ee CR RCE 


Spottiswoude & Co, Ltd., Printers, New-street Square, London. 


Vou. XXI. NOVEMBER 1902. No. 158. 
THE 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


Contents. 
I. A DAY ON THE AIGUILLE DE TACUL. By H. V. Reape. 


Il. THROUGH THE TARENTAISE AND BEYOND. By Wn. 
ANDERTON Brica. (With three Illustrations.) 


Ill. THE GSPALTENHORN, 8,442u., FROM THE TSCHINGEL. 
FIRN. By G. HASLER. (Weth an Illustration.) 


IV. THE DAMMASTOCK FROM THE GOSCHENERALP. By 
H. J. Hearp. (With two Illustrations.) 


V. THE COLLE FIORITO. BytTHeEpitor. (Withtwo Illustrations.) 
VI. In Memoriam: FLORENCE CRAUFURD GROVE. 
VII. Tae Aupine Cius Liprary. 
VIII. Avprng AccrpEnts In 1902. 
The Accident on Mont Blanc. The Accidents on the Wetterhorn. 
IX. New Expepirions in 1902. 
X. ALPINE NOTES. 
XI. Revirws anp Notices. 
XII. CornrgsponDENcE; THE ORTLER GUIDES. By D. W. FRESHFIELD. 
XIII. Taz Seconp WETTERHORN ACCIDENT. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


.., Notices for the February Number should be sent to G. YELD, Esq., a site Club, 
23 Savile Row, W., or Clifton Cottage, York, as early as possible, and not later 
than the 12th of January, 1903. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 


NEW YORK AND BOMBAY ; 
and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ee 


Price Two SHILLINGS. ] [All rights reserved. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, | 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Permanent Enlargements by the Autotype (Carbon) Process 
from negatives of Mountain Scenery. 


The Company offer their services and long experience in this department of 
photography to Mountaineer Photographers desiring the very finest results from 
their negatives. 


Particulars, with Scale of Charges, will be posted free on application. 


Amongst the various enlarged works produced by the Company may be cited 
the magnificent Mountain Views in the Great Andes and the Swiss Alps, by Mr. 
Edward Whymper ; the well-known series of Alpine Pictures by the late Mr. W. F. 
Donkin; also enlargements for Messrs. Sidney Spencer, C. T. Dent, and other 
Members of the Alpine Club. 


on 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


(Works: Ealing Dean, Middlesex.) 


OTS 


Premo and Ray Cameras are very compact. Highest quality 

and finish on the market. They are made in the English and 

Continental sizes, prices ranging from 35s. to £25, with best 

quality Lenses and Shutters. Lists can be had from all dealers, 
or from 


THE ROCHESTER OPTICAL & CAMERA CO., 


Tclegrams : ‘Optelling,’ London. Telephone 4677 ‘Central.’ 
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SUBSTANTIALLY CONSTRUCTED 
= WELL AM... | 


a BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED. 
Opens like i> ee - « = They are therefure well adapted to the neeris 
‘ : aa ee of m ountaineers, who Feanlepeppereye that will stand 
een ae 2 Mcrae <semeen!| a little more than ordinary usag 
Ss =) THE ‘AUTOMAN’ CAMERAS are | 
7, a new series of folding Cameras which | 
instantaneously open out ready for use | fi 
with ONE TOUCH. 
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' 


a F r a Write for new Catalogue (post-free) to 
spe THE THORNTON-PICKARD MFG. CO. Ltd. 


ALTRINCHAM, 


| PLATINOTYPE ¢ GIVEN AWAY! 


Sufficient Paper and Developing Salts for a trial sent post oe for Is. 
with illustrated book of instruction. 


| Che Simplest Photographic Process. 


ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED. 


| THE PLATINOTYPE COMPANY, 22 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


(Please mention this paper.) 


JAMES S. CARTER, 
Alpine Bootmaker & Tourist’s Outfitter, 


16 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE ALPINE BOOT, 27/6. 
Patronised by the leading Members of the English and 


RUCKSACS. SLEEPING BAGS. 
WAVERSACKS. § SLEEPING CAPS. Foreign Alpine Clubs for over thirty years. 
TENTS. GLOVES. PUTTEES. PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 

ag a ae ew A A 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERS AND 
EXPLORERS. | 


| Aluminium Cooking Utensils, Ropes, Rucksacks, grrr Boots, Caer, Pnttees, 
| Lanterns, Gourds (Aluminium, Kubber), Gloves, 8 Hoods, w Goggles, 
' Swiss Alpine Knives, Climbing Irons, Swiss Ice Axes, Dring ‘Cope Loden 
Jackets, Breeches and Capes, Shirta, Drawera, Stockings, Snow 8 Skis, Ski 
Boote, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Swiss Maps and Photographs. 
Large Stock of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 


MODERATE PRICES. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE FOR MEMBERS OF TWE A.C. 
KARL KNECHT & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephone 445. Christoffelgarse 7. Telegrapbic Address : ‘ Tourist, Bern.’ 


| On ae i a ee 
- BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT IN ZERMATT (cvs-d-ri: HOTFL MT. CERVIN). 
Gaides and Carriers provided free of charge. 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, ALPENSTOCKS, ALPINE AND 
- MOUNTAINEERING STICKS, RUCKSACKS, ROPES, &c. &c. 


| Everything of the very best material and PESTER CRO E: 
| 
| 


ILL & SON’S Goods are not only well known to Members of the English Alpine Olub, but are alse 
largely used on the (Continent both by Gentlemen and Guides. They may be accepted as being 
thorourxlly reliable in quality and moderate in price, 


HILL & SON, 4 HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
Alpine and Mountaineering Goods Lists Free. Sporting, Table, Toilet, and 
Pocket Cutlery, Skates, &e. &e. 


| 
| 
| 
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PURE WOOL 
UNDERWEAR, | 
NIGHT-WEAR, 

SLEEPING BAGS, 
ANKLETS, 

GLOVES, CAPS, 
SUN MASKS, 

BELTS, SOCKS, 
STOCKINGS, BOOTS, &c. 


126 REGENT ST., W. 30 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


‘Sueci =e Mid ‘Sinn vitet Gas 115 VICTORIA STREET S.W, 
special Depdt for Alpine Requisites) (6 doors West of A. & N. Stores) 
456 STRAND, W.C. 85 & 86 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
“HEALTH CULTURE’ (188 pp.) and PRICE LIST sent free. \ 


The most complete TAILORING CATALOGUE for MOUNTAINEERS and 
SPORTSMEN is issued (post-free) by 


fp 3 42 CONDUIT STREET, 
| ¢; LONDON, W. 


EE Telegrams : ‘HIGHMOST,’ LONDON.’ 


Spottrswoode & Co, Lid., Printers, New-street Square. London. 
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Vou. XXI. FEBRUARY 1908. No. 159. 


ALPINE JOURNAL: | 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


Contents. 
I. TWO ASCENTS OF THE SOUFRIERE. By Tempest ANDERSON. 
(With two Illustrations.) 
II. THE WEISSHORN PASS. By Goprrey W. H. Exuis. 
III. A FIRST EXPLORATION OF NUN KUN. By Arrsur Neve, 
F.R.C.S.E. (With a Map and four Illustrations.) 
IV. GEBEL MUSA—APES HILL. By H. T. Munro. (With an 
IUustration.) 
V. ENGELBERG. By T. Howssg, F.L.8. 
VI. THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WORLD. By Dovatas 
W. FrResorietp. (With two Illustrations.) 
VIT. IN Memoriam: 
THE Rev. Joun Sowersy. By F. E. Tuompson. 
Tsomas BrooxsBank. By A. JOHNSON. 
H. G. 8. Lawson. 
VIII. Toe Himavayan ExuisiTioN AT THE ALPINE CLUB. 
TX. Tue ALpme Cius Liprary. — 
X. Naw ExXpgEpDiTiIons 1n 1902—continued. 
XI. ALprng Norgs. 
XII. Reviews ann Norices. 
XIIT. Procerpines oF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


ie Votives for the May Number should be sent to G. YELD, Esq., Alpine Clud, 
“3 Sarile Row, W., or Clifton Cottage, York, as early as possible, and not later 
than the 11th of April, 1908. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CoO. 


39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; 
NEW YORK AND BOMBAY ; 


and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Price Two SHILLInes.] [All rights reserved. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Permanent Enlargements by the Autotype (Carbon) Process 
from negatives of Mountain Scenery. 


The Company offer their services and long experience in this department of 
photography to Mountaineer Photographers desiring the very finest results from 
their negatives. 

Particulars, with Scale of Charges, will be posted free on application. 


Amongst the various enlarged works produced by the Company may be cited 
the magnificent Mountain Views in the Great Andes and the Swiss Alps, by Mr. 
Edward Whymper ; the well-known series of Alpine Pictures by the late Mr. W. F. 
Donkin; also enlargements for Messrs. Sidney Spencer, C. T. Dent, and other 
Members of the Alpine Club. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


(Works: Ealing Dean, Middlesex.) 


Premo and Ray Cameras are very compact. Highest quality 

and finish on the market. They are made in the English and 

Continental sizes, prices ranging from 35s. to £25, with best 

quality Lenses and Shutters. Lists can be had from all dealers, 
or from 


THE ROCHESTER OPTICAL & CAMERA CO. 


Telegrams: ‘Optelling,’ London. Telephone 4677 ‘Central.’ 
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CAMERAS & SHUTTERS ARE 


SUBSTANTIALLY CONSTRUCTED 


A® WELL AS eee 


BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED. 


Opens like 3 = = « «= = They are therefore well adapted to the needs 
beach: 4 > ~ ee of mountaineers, who require apparatus that will stand 
> 2 : x Py ACT. = sees) a little more than ordinary usage. 


Se Bex.’ a Ge!) THE ‘AUTOMAN’ CAMERAS are 
Ug | > oo) Pea qe — —— eee 
a new series of folding Cameras which 
- instantaneously open out ready for use 
with ONE TOUCH. 


Write for new Catalogue (post-free) to 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MFG. CO. Ltd., | | 


ALTRINCHAM, 


act) Ee ee CO OU BN - ~- 


Engadine PONTRESINA Switzerland 


HOTEL STEINBOCK 


6,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
Old, well-known Hotel. Patronised by English. 


C. SARATZ-BADRUTT, Propr. 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, 30s. 


Alpine Walking Sticks, Alpenstocks, Riicksacks, and Al pine: Rope. Best quality and 
make warranted. Alpine Ice-Axes, forged steel head and point, straight-grained ash 
handle, with head case complete (nothing better made), 308.; Ladies’ ditto, very light, 30s. 
Alpine’ Walking Sticks, as above, 22s. 6d. cad ne Lantern, light make, talc sides, to fold 
in case complete, 3s. 6d. Alpine Knife, with Can-Opener, improved pattern, 78. 


Aneroids, Compasses, Drinking Cups, Portable Boilers, Cutlery, and all requisites for 
travellers, equally low in price. 


HENNIG & CO. find that their reasonable price for Ice-Axes has revived the trade 
in eo euse: -made itd Sr steel Alpine Axes, and ask the favour of an inspection of their 
stock by gentlemen before purchasing elsewhere. 


HENNIG & C0., Razor Makers, 26 COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET. 


(Hies-cLass Goons aT POPULAR PRICES.) 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERS AND 
EXPLORERS. 


| Aluminium Cooking Utensils, Ropes, Rucksacks, Scarpetti, Boots, Gaiters, Puttees, 
Lanterns, Gourds (Aluminium, Kubber), Gloves, Sleeping Hoods, grate Goggles, 
Swiss Alpine Knives, Climbing Irons, Swiss Ice Axes, Drinking Cups, Loden 
Jacketa, Breeches and Capes, Shirts, Drawers, Stockings, Bnow Shoes, Skis, Ski 
Boota, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Civiss Maps and Photographs. 


Large Stoek of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 
MODERATE PRICES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE FOR MEMBERS OF THE A.C, 


KARL KNECHT & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephon 445. Obristoffe'gasre 7. Telegraphic Address : ‘Tourist, Bern,’ 
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| BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT IN ZERMATT (vts-4-ris HOTEL MT. CERVIN). 


Gaides and Carriers provided free of charge. 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, ALPENSTOCKS, ALPINE AND 
MOUNTAINEERING STICKS, RUCKSACKS, ROPES, &c. &c. 


Everything of the very best material and workmanship. 


Ht .L & SON'S Goods are not only well known to Members of the English Alpine Olub, but are also 
largely used on the Continent both by Gentlemen and Guides. They may be accepted as being 
svecugtity t reliable in quality and moderate in price. 


HILL & SON, 4 HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
Alpine and Mountaineering Goods Lists Free. Sporting, Table, Toilet, and 
Pocket Cutlery, Skates, &e. &c. 


PURE WOOL 
UNDERWEAR, 
NIGHT-WEAR, 

SLEEPING BAGS, 
ANKLETS, 
GLOVES, CAPS, 
SUN MASKS, 
BELTS, SOCKS, 
STOCKINGS, BOOTS, &c 


126 REGENT 8T., W. |30 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


ae : iam Atwine Tantieltes 115 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 
pecial Depét for Alpine Requisites ) | (6 doors West of A. & N. Stores). 
456 STRAND, W.C. 'S85 & 86 CHEAPSIDE, £.C. 


“HEALTH CULTURE’ (188 pp.) and PRICE LIST sent free. 


The most complete TAILORING CATALOGUE for MOUNTAINEERS and 
SPORTSMEN is issued (post-free) by 


42 CONDUIT STREET, 
! QoKkew¥be: LONDON, W. 


| a, Telegrams : ‘HIGHMOST,’ LONDON.’ 


All Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd.,5 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Spothisiwoode & Co. Ltd., Printers, New-street Syuare, London. 
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Vou. XXI. MAY 1908. No. 160 
THE 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


_ I ooo 


Contents. 
I. SIX WEEKS IN THE CANADIAN ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By 
Hermann Woo.rey. (Wtth three Illustrations and a Map.) 
II. AN ECCENTRIC HOLIDAY. By T.G. Lonestarr. (With three 
Illustrations.) 
Ill. THE JUNGFRAU AND MONCH IN JANUARY. By C. M. 
Morray. (With an IWustration.) 
IV. IN LOFOTEN AND VESTERAALEN. By T. G. Ousron. (With 
two Illustrations and a Map.) 
V. THE EARLY ASCENTS OF MONT BLANC. By C. E. Matuews. 
VI. AN EXCITING GLISSADE. By Sm Marrin Conway, President. 
(With an Illustration.) 
VII. In MEmMoRIAM : 
Dr. Gustav Rappg. By M. ve Décxy. 
VITI. Tue Peaks, Passes, AND GLACIERS BETWEEN THE CoOL DE LA 
GALISE, AND THE AIGUILLE DE LA SASSIERE AND THE Bassac 
Norp (CenTraL Gratans). By W. A. Briao. (With a Map.) 
IX. Toe Avprye Cius Lrmrary. 
X. ALPINE Notgs. 
XI. Reviews anD NOoTICcEs. 
XIT. CorRESPONDENCE : 
CLIMBERS’ GUIDE TO THE BERNESE OBERLAND. Vou. I, By 
THe Rev. W. A. B. Cootmes, anp H. V. Reape. 
JeBEL Musa orf Apes’ Hrtu. By Huau E. M. Strurrrevp. 
XITI. Prockepines or THB ALPINE CLUB. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the August Number should be sent toG. YELD, Esq., Alpine Clud, 
23 Sarile Row, W., or Clifton Cottage, York, as early as possible, and not later 
than the 11th of July, 1903. Pee ae 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
NEW YORK AND BOMBAY; 


and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


Price Two SHiLuines.] [All rights reserved. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Permanent Enlargements by the Autotype (Carbon) Process 


from negatives of Mountain Scenery. 


The Company offer their services and long experience in this department of 
photography to Mountaineer Photographers desiring the very finest results from 
their negatives. 


Particulars, with Scale of Charges, will be posted free on application. 


Amongst the various enlarged works produced by the Company may be cited 
the magnificent Mountain Views in the Great Andes and the Swiss Alps, by Mr. 
Edward Whymper ; the well-known series of Alpine Pictures by the late Mr. W. F. 
Donkin; also enlargements for Messrs. Sidney Spencer, C. T. Dent, and other 
Members of the Alpine Club. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


(Works: Ealing Dean, Middlesex.) 


CAMERA 


Premo and Ray Cameras are very compact. Highest quality 

and finish on the market. They are made in the English and 

Continental sizes, prices ranging from 35s. to £25, with best 

quality Lenses and Shutters. Lists can be had from all dealers, 
or from 


THE ROCHESTER OPTICAL & CAMERA CO. 


Telegrams : ‘Optelling,’ London. Telephone 4677 ‘ Central.’ 
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Mr. JUSTICE WILLS wishes to dispose of his well-known 
Mountain Residence, 


THE EAGLE’S NEST, 
In the Valley of Sixt, Haute Savoie. 


He would also be prepared to Let the House Furnished for the Summer Months 
of this year should no purchaser come forward in the meantime. 


All communications should be addressed to 


The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE WILLS, 


Saxholm, Basset, Southampton. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. net. 


ALPINE FLORA: 
FOR TOURISTS AND AMATEUR BOTANISTS. 


With Text descriptive of the most widely distributed and attractive of 
Alpine Piants. 


By Dr. JULIUS HOFFMANN, translated by E. S. BARTON (Mrs. A. Gepp). 


With 40 Plates, containing 250 Coloured Figures, from WaterColour 
Sketches by Hermann Friese. 
*,.° PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, ALPENSTOCKS, ALPINE AND 
MOUNTAINEERING STICKS, RUCKSACKS, ROPES, &c. &c. 


Everything of the very best material and workmanship. 


HE & SON'S Goods are not only well known to Members of the English Alpine Club, but are also 
largely used on the Continent both by Gentlemen and Guides. They may be accepted as being 
thoroughly reliable in quality and moderate in price. 


HILL & SON, 4 HAYMAREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
Alpine and Mountaineering Goods Lists Free. Sporting, Table, Toilet, and 
Pocket Cutlery, Skates, &c. &c. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERS AND 
EXPLORERS. 


Aluminium Cooking Utensils, Ropes, Rilcksacks, Scarpetti, Boots, Gaiters, Puttees, 

Lanterns, Gourds (Aluminium, Kubber), Gloves, Sleeping Hoods, Snow Goggles, 

Swiss Alpine Knives, Climbing Irons, Swiss Ice Axes, Drinking Cups, Loden 

Jackets, Breeches and Capes, Shirts, Drawers, Stockings, Snow Shoes, Skis, Skt 
Boota, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Swies Maps and Photographs. 


Large Stock of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 
MODERATE PRICES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE FOR MEMBERS OF THE A.C. 


KARL KNECHT & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephone 445. Christoffelgarse 7. | Telegraphic Address : ‘Tourist, Bern.’ 


PP LPPP PPL LLLP hele 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT IN ZERMATT (vts-a-cis HOTEL MT. CERVIN). 
Guides and Carriers provided free of charge. 


HOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT. 


1-PLATE CAMERA, Sound Mahogany. 


Leather Covered. 


Every movement. No projections. 
Long extension. 


PLATE HOLDER. — Mahogany. 


Holds 24 4-plate Films. 
(Camera and Plate-Holder, £7. 7s.) 


CASKET LENS. __ in Case. 


Forming 16 Different Foci. 


ALPENSTOCK TRIPOD. 


Very Strong and Rigid. 
Thoroughly serviceable for both purposes. 


4 (Price 35s,) 
RUCKSACK. 


Holds Outfit and Climber’s Sundries. 
(Price 12s. 6d.) 


The whole Outfit complete, price £13. 13s. 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, Camera House, St. Bride Street, E.C. 
And at Blackheath, London, E.C. 
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| WRITE FOR PAMPHLET GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


PURE WOOL 
UNDERWEAR, 
NIGHT-WEAR, 
"SLEEPING BAGS, 
ANKLETS, TRADE LO MARK 
GLOVES, CAPS, =—§-_- & 
SUN MASKS, ‘ aS 

BELTS, SOCKS, 
STOCKINGS, BOOTS, &c. 


1 ¢ 


(Ley 


126 REGENT S7., W. |30 SLOANE STREET, 8.W. 
(Special Depdt for Alpine Requisites). | 745 "(CHORES Stee toa 
456 STRAND, W.C. 85 & 86 UHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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‘HEALTH CULTURE’ (188 pp.) and PRICE LIST sent free. 


The most complete TAILORING CATALOGUE for MOUNTAINEERS and 
SPORTSMEN is issued (post-free) by 


42 CONDUIT STREET, 
QioKew—¥be, LONDON, W. 


Se, Telegrams : ‘ HIGHMOST,' LONDON.’ 


All Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd.,5 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
ee ee 


Spottiswoode & Co. Lid., Printers, New-street Square -London, 
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Price Two SHILLINGS.) 
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ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


ra 


Contents. 


I. THE ALPINE SKEE AND MOUNTAINEERING. By W. R 
Ricxmers. (With two Illustrations.) 


II. THREE DAYS AT THE PIANTONETTO HUT. By W. T. 
KrrKpaTRIcK. (Weth three Illustrations.) 


III. THE FIRST ASCENT OF MOUNT BRYCE. By Rev. Jamgs 
Outram. (With two Iliustrations.) 


IV. A MONTH’S HOLIDAY IN THE MOUNT COOK DISTRICT, 
NEW ZEALAND. By Craupgs A. Macponatp. (With three 
Illustrations.) 


V. Tae Aurine CLUB PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION oF 1908. 

VI. Tae Auping Crus Liprary. ~ 
VII, Auprng Nores. 
VIII. Reviews anp Noricgs. 

IX. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the November Number, the Indew Number of Vol. XX1., should be 
sent to G. YELD, Esq., Alpine Club, 23 Savile Row, W., or Clifton Cottage, York, 
as carly as possible, and not lator than the 10th of October, 1908. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
NEW YORK AND BOMBAY ; 


and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


[All rights reserved. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Permanent Enlargements by the Autotype (Carbon) Process 
from negatives of Mountain Scenery. 


The Company offer their services and long experience in this department of 
photography to Mountaineer Photographers desiring the very finest results from 
their negatives. 


Particulars, with Scale of Charges, will be posted free on application. 


Amongst the various enlarged works produced by the Company may be cited 
the magnificent Mountain Views in the Great Andes and the Swiss Alps, by Mr. 
Edward Whymper ; the well-known series of Alpine Pictures by the late Mr. W. F. 
Donkin; also enlargements for Messrs. Sidney Spencer, C. T. Dent, and other 
Members of the Alpine Club. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


(Works: Ealing Dean, Middlesex.) 


TO ALPINE CLIMBERS. 
Use our Daylight-Loading 
SAVE 


weiont. . Flat Film Packs and 


INCRBASE 


erricency. Film Pack Cameras. 


Self-contained. Perfect and Easy to Use. 
No complicated Adapters required. 


Size 3} x 4; Inches. 


Makes an ordinary Folding Camera at once a Folding 
Magazine Camera. Send for Particulars and Descrip- 
tive List. They (Films) are Non-curling & Isochromatic. 


CAMERAS TO USE THESE FILMS 
16/6, 42/-, 82/6, and 105/- each. 


Adapters can be fitted to Sanderson, Shews, Lizars, Ross, 
Adams Kenl, Dallmeyer Cameras, and many others, §/- 
each. Fitting extra according to work required. 


FULL DESCRIPTION AND PRICE LIST FROM PATENTERS 


Rochester Optical & Camera Co., 


112/113 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PLATINOTYPE GIVEN AWAY! 


Sufficieat Paper and Developing Salts for a trial sent post free for Is. 
with illustrated book of instructioa. 


Che Simplest Photographic Process. 


ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED. 


THE PLATINOTYPE COMPANY, 22 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


(Please mention this paper.) 


JAMES S. CARTER, 
Alpine Bootmaker & Tourist’s Outtitter, 


16 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE ALPINE BOOT, 27/6. 


RUGKSAGS. SIFErIRG nD: Patronised by the leading Members of the English and 

nglish an 
HAVERSACKS. SLEEPING CAPS. Foreign Alpine Clubs for over thirty years. 
TENTS. GLOVES. PUTTEES. PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


| __ ALPINE ICE-AXES, ALPENSTOCKS, ALPINE AND 
MOUNTAINEERING STICKS, RUCKSACKS, ROPES, &c. &c 


Everything of the very best material and workmanship. 


ILL & SON’S Goods are not only well known to Members of the English Alpine Club, but are als» 
largely used on the Continent both by Gentlemen and Guides. They may be accepted as being 
thoroughly reliable in quality and modemte in dese 


HILL & SON, 4 HAYMAREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
Alpine and Mountaineering Goods Lists Free. Sporting, Table, Toilet, and 
Pocket Cutlery, Skates, &e. &e. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERS AND 
EXPLORERS. 


Aluminium Oooking Utensils, Ropes, Riicksacks, Scarpetti, Boote, Gaiters, Puttees, 

Lanterns, Gourds (Aluminium, Rubber), Gloves, Sleeping Hoods, Snow Goggles, 

Swiss Alpine Knives, Climbing Irons, Swiss Ice Axes, Drinking Cups, Loden 

Jacketa, Breeches and Capes, 8 , Drawers, Stockings, Snow Shoes, Skis, Ski 
Boota, Davos & Grindelwald. Sledges, Swiss Maps and Photographs. 


Large Stock of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 
MODERATE PRICES. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE FOR MEMBERS OF THE A.C. 


KARL KNECHT & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephone 445. Christoffelgasse 7. Telegraphic Address : ‘Tourist, Bern.’ 


Oe a a ht i i i i in 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT IN ZERMATT (cis-d-cis HOTEL MT, CERVIN). 
Guides and Carriers provided free of charge. 


- GLIMBER'S PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT. 
2-PLATE CAMERA, Sound Mahogany. 
Every movement. No projections. 

Long extension. 


PLATE HOLDER. Mahogany. 


Holds 24 j-plate Films. 
(Camera and Plate-Holder, £7. 7s.) 


CASKET LENS. __ in Case. 


Forming 16 Different Foci. 


ALPENSTOCK TRIPOD. 


Very Strong and Rigid. 
Thoroughly serviceable for both purposes. 


_ (Price 35s.) 
RUCKSACK. 
Holds Outfit and Climber’s Sundries. 
(Price 12s. 6d.) 


The whole Outfit complete, price £13. 13s. 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, Camera House, St. Bride Street, E.C. 
And at Blacevesth London E.C. 
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WRITE FOR PAMPHLET GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


MAJOR RANKIN, in his 
article ‘‘A Night in 
the Open at 23,000 
feet,’ says :— 


“Next, following Sir 
“Martin Conway’s advice, 
“t pald a visit to Dr. 


 GOMPLETE OUTFITS eh adage shan al heesak 
For MOUNTAINEERS. eee tee eee 
ed 


“woollen clothes; and to 


126 Regent St., W. 30 Sloane St., S.W.. “the warmth of those 

(SPECIAL DEPOT FOR ALPINE REQUISITES) | 118 Viotoria St., S.W, “fabrics | undoubtedly 

456 Strand (Chariog Cross), W.C.| 85 & $6 Sheapelde, E.C. | “owe my life.”"—Longman's 
Mag. June, 1908. 


Dr. JAEGER’S “ Health Culture ” (201 pp.) aad Iustrated Price List 
seat free. 


The most complete TAILORING CATALOGUE for MOUNTAINEERS and 
SPORTSMEN is sent (post-free) by 


42 CONDUIT STREET, 
Cooew—¥-nvr LONDON, W. 


Qe ee, Telegrams : “* HiagHMosT, LONDON.” 


All Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd.,5 Queen Victorla St., E.C. 


Spotitswoode & Co. Lid., Printers, New-street Square, London. 
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ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


Contents. 


I. A MONTH'S CLIMBING IN THE SERNESE OBERLAND, | 
1902. By E. H. F. Brapsy. (With four Illustrations.) | 
II. FROM THE AIGUILLE SANS NOM TO THE AIGUILLE 
VERTE. By A. E. Fietp. (With two Illustrations.) 
III. A DAY ON THE GLACIER DE MOIRY. By A. C. Downer. 
(With an Illustration.) 
IV. THREE WEEKS IN THE WESTERN AND CENTRAL 
GRAIANS. By F. Baxer-Gass. 
V. THE EASTERN PEAK OF THE PLATTENHORNER. By the 
Epiror. (With two Illustrations.) 
VI. In Memoriam: 
R. W. Broapricx. By A. BE. FIgvp. 
W. D. FRESHFIELD. 
Tue Rev. JAMES Ropertson. By J. S. MASTERMAN. 


VII. Tse ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 


VIII. AupineE AccrpENTs IN 1908: 
The Accident on the Crastagiizza. 
The Catastrophe on Scafell. Other Accidents. 


IX. New Expepirions 1n 1908. 
X. ALPINE NOTES. | 
XI. Revrews ann Notices. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the February Number should be sent to G. YELD, Esq., Alpine Club, 
23 Savile Row, W., er Clifton Cottage, York, as carly as possible, and not later 


than the 12th of January, 1904. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; 
NEW YORK AND BOMBAY ; 


and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Price Two SHILLINGS.) [All rights reserved. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
7h NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


_ Permanent Enlargements by the Autotype (Carbon) Process 
from negatives of Mountain Scenery. 


The Company offer their services and long experience in this department of 


| photography to Mountaineer Photographers desiring the very finest results from 
their negatives. 


Particulars, with Scale of Charges, will be posted free on application. 


: Amongst the various enlarged works produced by the Company may be cited 

_ the magnificent Mountain Views in the Great Andes and the Swiss Alps, by Mr. 

| Edward Whymper ; the well-known series of Alpine Pictures by the late Mr. W. F. 
Donkin; also enlargements for Mesars. Sidney Spencer, O. T. Dent, and other 
Members of the Alpine Club. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
| 


(Works: Ealing Dean, Middlesex.) 
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TO ALPINE CLIMBERS. 
Use our Daylight Loading 


wean. Flat Film’ Packs and 


INCREASE . 


erricuncy. ‘Film Pack Cameras. 


Self-contained. Perfect and Easy to Use. 
No complicated Adapters required. 


Size 3} x 4} Inohes. 


Makes an ordinary Folding Camera at once a Folding 
Magazine Camera. Send for Particulars and Descrip- 
tive List. They (}ilms) are Non-curling & Isochromatic. 


CAMERAS TO USE THESE FILMS 
16/6, 42/-, 92/6, and 105/- eaoh. 


Adapters can be fitted to Sanderson, Shews, Lizars, Ross, 
Adams Keni, Dalimeyer Cameras, and many others, §/- 
each. Fitting extra according to work required. 


VULL DESCRIPTION AND PRICE LIST FROM PATENTEES 


| aitaaion Optical & Camera Co., 
112/113 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


»-. the... 


INCOMPARABLE 
> > *% 


Alpine Skee. 


BEST OF ALL 
SNOW-SHOES. 


ATTERZA\HORN 


Trade Mark: ‘“‘ THE MATTERHORN.” 


DARR & AXTHELM, 


Eisenach, Germany; 


SWITZERLAND: W. SCHAUMBURG, 
ZURICH, Fraumunster Str. 25. 
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- GLIMBER'S PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT. 


3-PLATE CAMERA, = Sound Mahogany. 


Leather Covered. 


Every movement. No projections. 
Long extension. 


PLATE HOLDER. Mahogany. 


Holds 24 i-plate Films. 
(Camera and Plate~Holder, £7, 7s.) 


CASKET LENS, ts Case. 
Forming 1:6 Different Foci. 
ALPENSTOCK TRIPOD. 


Very Strong and Rigid. 
Thoroughly serviceable for both purposes, 


" (Price 35s.) 
RUCKSACK. 
Holds Outfit and Climber's Sundries. 
(Price 12s. 6d.) 


The whole Outfit complete, price £13. 138. 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, Camera House, St. Bride Street, E.c. 
And at Blackheath, London, E.C. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET GIVING FULL PARTICULARS, 


| MAJOR RANKIN, in his 
article ‘‘A Night in 
| the Open at 22,000 
| feet,’’ says :— 
: 
| “Next, following Sir 
| “ Martin Conway's advice, | 
“! pald a visit to Or. 
| “Jaeger’'s shop in Regent . 


COMPLETE OUTFITS se peceetsieecestaceee 
For MOUNTAINEERS. | “ stock ae his unrivalled . 


“woollen clothes; and to 
126 Regent &t., W. | 30 Sloane &t., S.W. | “the warmth of those 
(SPECIAL DEPOT FOR ALPINE REQUISITES) | 116 Victoria St., 8.W. | “fabrics | undoubtedly 


456 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C.| 85 & 86 Cheapside, E.C. | “owe ™y !ife."—Longman's 
. Mag. June, 1903, 
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Dr. JAEGER'S “ Health Culture" (201 pp.) and Illustrated Price List 
sent free, 


The most complete TAILORING CATALOGUE for MOUNTAINEERS and 
SPORTSMEN is sent (post-free) by 


42 CONDUIT STREET, 
oe LONDON, WwW. 


Se ee Ser Telegrams : “ HicHMosr, LoxDoN.” 


All Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd.,5 Queen Victoria St., E.0. 
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